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Ohio’s  First  Governor 


OUR  FATHERS  said  of  the  Old  Dominion,  we  may  say 
of  Ohio,  “She  is  the  mother  of  statesmen.”  Politically,  Ohio 
is  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  and  perhaps  more  potential 
in  public  afifairs  than  even  New  York.  Of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  chosen  by  the  Republican  party,  all 
but  two  were  born  in  Ohio,  and  three  of  them  lived  in 
this  State  at  the  time  of  their  election  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

Of  the  seven  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  two  were  from  Ohio.  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan,  the  most  successful  Union  Generals  of  the  great 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  were  Ohio  men.  Five  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  came  from  Ohio,  two  of  them  pre-eminent  for 
the  abilities  with  which  they  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
high  trust.  The  first  Civil  Governor  of  our  new  possessions 
in  the  Far  East,  William  Taft,  is  also  a son  of  our  great  and 
prosperous  State. 

Families  of  Ohio  helped  to  people  other  States,  and 
legions  are  the  men  from  Ohio  who  have  appeared  in  the 
National  Councils,  representing  the  newer  States  in  the  West 
and  Southwest. 

Ohio  is  a powerful  commonwealth,  blessed  in  climate, 
rich  in  soil,  and  abundant  in  natural  resources.  The  population  is  homogenous,  though  in 
the  veins  of  Ohio  men  flows  the  blood  of  many  peoples — the  Puritan,  the  Quaker,  the 
Dutch,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  German  and  the  Cavalier  from  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  With  these  is  mingled  the  best  blood  of  our  best  class  of  foreign-born  citizens. 
John  Sherman,  William  Allen,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Benjamin  Butterworth,  Clement  L.  Val- 
landingham  and  William  McKinley  sprang  from  dififerent  branches  of  the  American  family, 
but  they  were  all  Ohio  men. 

Less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  territory  comprised  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  a wilderness — today,  from  its  wealth  and  population,  it 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  States  of  our  grand  country.  History  furnishes  no 
parallel  to  a growth  and  development  as  wonderful  as  this. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  the  most  Eastern  of  the  States  northwest  of  the  river  from  which 
she  derives  her  name.  That  river  defines  her  borders  on  the  Southeast  and  the  South. 
On  the  North  her  territory  is  bounded  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  State  of  Michigan.  On  the 
East  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  West  by  Indiana. 

The  primitive  aspect  of  the  magnificent  and  fertile  region  watered  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries  was  singularly  attractive  to  those  pioneers  of  civilization,  who,  with  the 
red  men’s  love  of  freedom  and  the  chase,  united  a sturdy  energy  and  an  indomitable  per- 
severance peculiarly  their  own.  The  “Beautiful  River,”  which  gave  easy  access  to  this 
wonderful  domain,  was  bounded  by  gently  sloping  hills,  presenting  no  obstacles  to  culti- 
vation, and  extending  in  irregular  ranges  for  many  miles  into  the  interior.  These  undu- 
lating lands  were  overshadowed  by  one  unbroken  forest.  The  autumnal  fires  of  the  In- 
dians, during  a long  series  of  years,  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  undergrowth.  From  hill 
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to  liill,  through  the  dim  sylvan  aisles,  the  hunter  gazed  with  surprise  and  admiration  upon 
the  large  herds  of  deer,  as  well  as  other  game  which  here  found  pasturage  on  the  luxuriant 
vines  and  grasses  that  sprang  up  from  the  fertilizing  ashes  of  the  annual  fires.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year,  when  the  wind  shook  down  the  abundant  fruit  of  the  chestnut,  the  beech  and 
the  oak,  countless  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  afforded  food  of  the  most  delicious  character  to 

the  hunter.  To  attract  the  agriculturist,  in  addition 
to  the  excellent  wheat  lands  on  the  hills,  were  the 
maize  lands  of  the  bottoms.  Seldom  touched  by 
early  frost  and  rarely  subject  to  disastrous  over- 
flows of  the  river,  their  rich,  deep,  black  loam 
offered  a generous  reward  to  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman. 

That  a people  far  superior  to  the  nomadic  tribes 
encountered  by  the  earl)'  pioneers  had  anciently 
occupied  this  fertile  valley  is  evidenced  from  the 
numerous  traces  of  fortified  cities,  whose  ruins  have 
not  yet  wholly  disappeared,  and  of  the  many 
mounds  and  burying  places  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  State.  Of  this  people  and  of  the  works 
which  testify  to  their  existence  the  traditions  of 
their  savage  successors  do  not  speak.  Who  they 
were,  whence  they  came  and  in  what  manner  they 
disappeared  are  mysteries  which  continue  to  baffle 
the  researches  of  the  archaeologists  and  the  patient 
scrutiny  of  the  antiquarian.  The  race  of  those 
prehistoric  people  is  extinct,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  nation. 

At  a later  day  the  red  man  planted  his  vil- 
lages along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  River,  but 
when  the  European  trader  first  visited  that 
stream  these  settlements,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, had  disappeared.  For  many  miles  back  the  wilderness  was  left  untouched  even  by 
the  tillage  of  the  Indians.  Lands  of  extraordinary  fertility  were  used  only  as  vast  hunting 
grounds,  where  the  warriors  from  the  towns  high  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  followed 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  To  account  for  this  change  from  comparative  populousness  to 
solitude  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  relate  that  for  a long  series  of  years  fleets  of  canoes, 
manned  by  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Iroquois,  came  down  annually  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Allegheny,  carrying  death  and  desolation  through  the  entire  valley  of  the  Ohio,  by 
reason  of  their  ferocious  attacks  and  unmerciful  slaughter,  until  at  length  they  drove  the 
inhabitants  to  seek  a more  secure  refuge  far  in  the  interior. 

Of  the  Indian  tribes  who  annihilated  the  prehistoric  races  little  is  known,  and  even  the 
Indians  of  the  last  few  centuries  are  surrounded  more  or  less  with  deep  mysteries.  Only 
a period  of  two  and  a half  centuries  comprise  our  knowledge  of  that  region  of  the  American 
continent  which  is  bounded  by  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and 
even  within  that  brief  segment  of  time  many  statements  rest  upon  vague  tradition.  The  Ohio 
of  1650  was  a forest  wilderness,  principally  occupied  by  a tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Eries, 
or  Cats,  whose  villages  skirted  the  shores  of  the  lake  so  designated,  while  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Ohio  River  were  in  possession  of  the  Andastes.  These  Eries  and  Andastes  were 
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members  of  the  Iroquois  family,  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  lingual  stock.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  “Five  Nations,”  of  New  York,  grown  arrogant  by  fifty 
years  of  confederation,  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  on  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  lake  which  bears  their  name,  and  thither  the  enemy  penetrated,  undisturbed 


Earthworks  of  Prehistoric  People 
Newark,  Ohio 

by  the  neutral  nation  which  occupied  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  adjacent  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  probably  extended  beyond  the  Niagara  River.  The  Hurons  were  driven  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  islands  of  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  into  the  territories  of  the  Odji'b- 
was,  on  Lake  Superior.  Their  enemies  attempted  to  follow  them,  until  they  were  defeated  by 


Prehistoric  Earthworks,  Newark,  Ohio 


the  Chippewas  in  a battle  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  south  cape  of  its  outlet,  at  a prominent 
elevation,  which,  in  allusion  to  this  incident,  is  called  Point  Iroquois. 

The  extinction  of  the  Neutral  Nation  soon  followed,  and  then  the  victorious  Iroquois 
turned  against  their  Erie  brethren.  In  the  year  1655,  using  their  canoes  as  scaling  ladders, 
they  stormed  the  Erie  strongholds,  leaped  down  like  tigers  among  the  defenders  and  butch- 
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ered  them  without  mercy.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  massacre,  and 
the  remnants  were  taken  into  the  tribe  of  the  conquerors  or  into  other  tribes,  to  which 
they  fled  for  refuge.  The  Andastes  shared  the  same  fate,  but  their  resistance  postponed 
their  dispersion  until  1672,  when  their  ruin  was  also  accomplished.  Thus,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  territory  new  Ohio  was  derelict,  except  as  the  indomit- 
able confederates  of  the  North  made  it  a trail  for  further  hostilities  or  roamed  its  hunting 
grounds.  The  Andastes  and  Erics  were  not  entirely  exterminated  by  the  war  of  1655.  Many 
of  their  fugitives,  like  those  of  the  conquered  Hurons,  became  allies  of  the  formidable 
Miamis  or  Twahtwas,  who  were  located  on  the  Miamis  of  the  Lake  and  the  Miamis  of  the 
Ohio.  According  to  French  Missionary  authors,  the  Iroquois  fell  on  the  Miamis  and  Chic- 
taghicks,  or  Illinois  (enraged  at  their  friendly  reception  of  the  vanquished  Indians),  who 


Racoon  River,  near  Prehistoric  Earthworks, 
Licking  County,  Ohio 


were  encamped  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  River  in  the  year  1680.  In  this 
attack  they  killed  thirty  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners.  But  the  Illinois  and  Miamis 
rallied,  and.  by  a dexterous  movement,  got  ahead  of  the  retreating  Iroquois,  waylaid  their 
path  and  recovered  their  prisoners,  killing  many  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ohio  the  Indian  was  a temporary  sojourner,  not  linked 
so  inseparably  to  the  soil  as  the  Iroquois  to  their  “Long  House"  between  the  Niagara  and 
the  Hudson.  But  while  the  tribes  who  were  found  in  occupation  of  Ohio  when  the  first 
white  settlers  arrived  were  comparatively  strangers  to  that  region,  having  moved  there 
between  1720  and  1750,  yet  they  were  closely  identified  with  the  plains,  forests  and  waters. 
The  streams  perpetuate  their  vanished  dialects,  as  has  been  expressed  by  \\  illiam  J.  Sperry, 
in  the  old  “Cincinnati  Globe.”  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  entitled  “A  Lament  for  the 
Ancient  People,”  which  is  as  follows: 

“Sad  are  fair  Muskingum’s  waters, 

Sadly  the  Mahoning  raves; 

Tuscarawas’  plains  are  lonely, 

Lonely  are  Hockhccking’s  waves. 

“From  where  headlong  Cuyahoga 
Thunders  down  its  rocky  way, 

And  the  billows  of  Lake  Erie 
Whiten  in  Sandusky’s  Bay, 
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“Unto  where  Potomac  rushes 

Arrows  from  the  mountain  side, 
And  Kanawha’s  gloomy  waters 
Mingle  with  Ohio’s  tide; 

“From  the  valley  of  Scioto, 

And  the  Huron  sisters  three, 

To  the  foaming  Susquehanna 
And  the  leaping  Genesee; 

“Over  hill  and  plain  and  valley, 

Over  river,  lake  and  bay — 

On  the  water,  in  the  forest — 

Ruled  and  reigned  the  Seneca. 

“But  sad  are  Muskingum’s  waters, 
Sadly  blue  Mahoning  raves; 
Tuscarawas  plains  are  lonely, 
Lonely  are  Hockhocking’s  waves. 

“By  Kanawha  dwells  the  stranger, 
Cuyahoga  feels  the  chain, 

Stranger  ships  vex  Erie’s  billows, 
Stranger  plows  Scioto’s  plain. 

“And  the  Iroquois  have  wasted 
From  the  hill  and  plain  away; 

On  the  waters,  in  the  valley, 

Reigns  no  more  the  Seneca." 

“Only  by  the  Cattaraugus, 

Or  by  Lake  Chautauqua’s  side, 
Or  among  the  scanty  woodlands 
By  the  Allegheny's  tide — - 

“There  in  spots,  like  sad  oases, 

Lone  amid  the  sandy  plains, 
There  the  Seneca  still  wasting 
Amid  desolation  reigns.” 


In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  four  tribes  were  prominent  within  the  limits 
of  Ohio — the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanese  and  Ottawas.  In  1671,  the  Tionontates, 
a tribe  of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  who  after  their  defeat  by  the  warlike  Iroquois,  had 
found  refuge  among  the  Chippewas,  left  Lake  Superior  for  Michillimacinac,  where  they 
rallied  around  them  the  dispersed  remnants  of  the  other  tribes  of  their  nation,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  Andastes  and  other  kindred  tribes,  which  had  been  likewise  nearly  exter- 
minated by  the  Iroquois.  Some  years  later  they  removed  to  Detroit  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
ancient  seats.  But,  though  reduced  to  two  villages,  they  resumed  their  superiority  over 
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the  other  tribes.  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  writes  that  they  were  still  the  soul  of  the  councils 
of  all  the  Western  Indians.  They  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  country  between  Lake 
Erie  in  the  North  and  the  Ohio  River  in  the  South. 

About  1740-1750  a party  of  Delawares,  who  had  been  disturbed  in  Pennsylvania  by 
European  emigration  determined  to  move  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  obtained 
from  their  ancient  allies  and  relatives,  the  Wyandots,  the  grant  of  a derelict  tract  of  land 
lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum  River.  Here  they  llcurished  and  became  a very  powerful 
tribe.  From  1765  to  1795  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  influence,  but  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  and  the  disasters  sustained  by  the  Delawares  in  Wayne’s  campaign  were  a death 
blow  to  their  ascendency.  The  Shawanese  returned  to  their  ancient  home  in  Ohio,  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  the  Iroquois,  during  the  years  1740-1755.  They  occupied  the 
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Scioto  country,  extending  to  Sandusky  and  westwardly  towards  the  Great  Miami,  where 
they  left  the  names  of  two  of  their  tribes,  Chillicothe  and  Piqua.  During  the  forty  follow- 
ing years  the  Shawanese  were  in  an  almost  continuous  state  of  war  with  the  American 
people,  either  as  British  colonies  or  as  independent  States.  These  Indians  were  among 
the  most  active  allies  of  the  French  during  the  Seven  Years’  War;  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada  continued  in  hostile  concert  with  the  Delawares,  which  only  terminated  after  the 
successful  campaign  of  General  Bouquet.  The  Ottawas  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian 
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river  Ottawa,  until  driven  westward  by  the  Five  Nations,  where  they  took  refuge  among  the 
Pottawatannies  and  Ojibwas.  The  western  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Michigan  peninsula  were  the  asylum  of  the  fugitive  Ottawas. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  Ottowas  alone  the  heavenly  bodies  were  an  object  of 
veneration — the  Sun  ranking  as  their  Supreme  Deity.  This  tribe,  whose  mythology  was 
more  complicated  than  usual  with  the  Indians,  was  accustomed  to  keep  a regular  festival 
to  celebrate  the  beneficence  of  the  Sun.  The  Ottawas  also  erected  an  idol  in  their  towns 
and  sacrificed  to  it,  but  such  ceremonies  were  by  no  means  general.  Bancroft  states  that 
the  word  “Ottawa”  signifies  “trader”  and  was  probably  applied  by  the  Hurons  by  the  fact 
that  the  tribe  was  principally  settled  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  island  in  the  Ottawa 
River,  where  the  Ottawas  exacted  a tribute  from  all  the  Indians  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
country  of  the  Hurons.  Although  the  Hurons  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  Otta- 
was, they  submitted  to  that  imposition,  which  seems  to  prove  that  their  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Ottawa  River  was  generally  recognized.  After  their  expulsion  from  this  abor- 
iginal custom  house,  they  took  possession  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sandusky,  where  their  fishing  and  trapping  parties  were  found  by  the  French  as  early  as 
1750.  Soon  after  this  time  strag- 
gling parties  of  New  York  Indians 
were  occasionally  found  near  Lake 
Erie;  and  at  least  one  Mingo  town 
was  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  at 
Mingo  Junction,  just  below  Steu- 
benville. 

The  Indian  occupancy  of  Ohio,  in 
1750,  was  as  follows:  The  Dela- 

wares occupied  principally  the  val- 
ley of  the  Muskingum,  but  their 
hunting  grounds  embraced  the  ter- 
ritory from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio 
River,  covering  over  one-half  of  the 
present  State  of  Ohio.  The  Shaw- 
anese  were  soon  admitted  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami 
Rivers,  adjoining  the  territory  of 
the  Twahtwas  or  Miami  Indians,  while  the  Wyandots  and  a few  bands  of  Ottawas  dwelt  by 
the  waters  of  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Wyandots  was  opposite 
Detroit,  and  the  Ohio  settlements  were  in  the  nature  of  colonies  from  the  peninsula  bor- 
dering Lake  Huron.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Ottawas,  whose  villages  were  scattered 
along  the  lake  shore,  although  on  a map  drawn  in  1763,  the  remains  of  an  Ottawa  fort  is 
marked,  situated  near  the  present  site  of  Plymouth,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  while  an  Ottawa 
town  is  seen,  located  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  just  below 
the  falls. 

The  Ohio  Indians  were  magnificent  specimens  of  the  race,  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally. Among  them  the  Wyandots  unquestionably  were  more  superior  by  reason  of  their 
bravery.  With  other  tribes,  flight  in  battle  was  no  disgrace,  and  was  sometimes  a part  of  their 
strategy.  With  the  Wyandots,  however,  it  was  different.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Fallen  Tim- 
bers, in  which  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  Tribes  was  broken  by  General  “Mad 
Anthony”  Wayne,  but  one  survivor  remained  of  thirteen  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  and  he 
was  found  badly  wounded. 
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The  following  illustrates  this  characteristic:  When  General  Wayne  occupied  his  po- 

sition at  Greenville,  in  1793,  in  his  final  campaign  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  he  sent  for 
Captain  Wells,  who  commanded  a company  of  scouts,  and  requested  him  to  capture  an 
Indian  from  Sandusky  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  Wells,  who  spent  his  early 
life  among  the  Indians  as  a captive,  having  been  stolen  from  his  Kentucky  home,  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  character,  and  answered  that  he  could  take  a prisoner,  but  not 
one  from  Sandusky. 

“Why  not  from  Sandusky?”  asked  the  General. 

“Because  there  are  only  Wyandots  in  Sandusky,”  he  answered. 

“Why  will  not  a Wyandot  do?” 

“For  the  best  of  reasons,”  said  Wells;  “a  Wyandot  will  never  be  taken  alive.” 
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CHAPTER  II 


A Period  of  IV ars  and  Bloodshed 


Grants  of  Ohio  Lands. — French  Possession  of  the  Ohio 
Valley. — The  Seven  Year’s  War. — Indian  Conspiracy 
and  the  Confederacy  of  Pontiac. — Appearance  of  the 
First  White  Settlers.— Assassination  of  Logan’s 
Family. — Lord  Dunmore’s  War. — Chief  Logan’s  Great 
Speech. — Arrival  of  Christian  Missionaries. 


RING  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  attention  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies,  which  as  yet  had  extended  their  back  settlements  to  but 
little  over  a hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  began  to  be  attracted  by  reports 
of  a beautiful  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  glowing  accounts  given 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  fur  traders,  who  alone  had  penetrated  that  region, 
naturally  produced  a desire  for  its  acquisition.  As  early  as  1710  Governor 
Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  with  much  pomp  and  retinue  explored  the  mountain 
passes  leading  to  that  “land  of  promise.”  Again  Logan,  the  energetic  Secre- 
tary of  Pennsylvania  from  1719  to  1731,  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  the  English  the  Ohio  territory.  At  length,  in  the  year  1748, 
Thomas  Lee,  a member  of  the  Virginia  Council,  associating  himself  with 
several  other  gentlemen  of  that  province,  together  with  certain  London  mer- 
chants, obtained  a grant  of  half  a million  acres  of  land,  situated  principally  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Kanawha. 
This  was  the  first  Ohio  Land  Company,  and  its  object  was  the  establishment 
of  an  English  settlement  in  the  then  far  West.  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
grant  these  lands  was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Iroquois,  or  “Five  Nations,”  by 
right  of  conquest  owned  the  Ohio  Valley  and  had  placed  it,  along  with  their  other  lands, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag.  France,  however,  advanced  a counter  claim,  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  adventurous  Pere  Marquette. 

Robert  de  la  Salle,  a French  Chevalier,  the  first  white  man  who  sailed  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie,  had  forced  his  way  to  the  three  outlets  through  which  the  “Great  River”  poured 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Upon  reaching  the  termination  of  his  journey,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  erected  forts  and  established  settlements 
at  various  points.  Fully  appreciating  the  vast  importance  of  prosecuting  the  system  of 
colonization  thus  commenced  he  proceeded  to  France  and  communicated  his  ideas  to  the 
King.  The  Ministers  of  the  great  Louis  listened  eagerly  to  a scheme  which  not  only  prom- 
ised an  immense  accession  of  valuable  territory,  but  served  likewise  to  create  a permanent 
and  efficient  barrier  to  the  Western  extension  of  the  English  colonies  in  Northern  America. 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a permanent  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  La  Salle.  This  expedition  was  a 
failure  and  its  illustrious  but  unfortunate  commander  perished  a victim  to  the  treachery  of 
his  own  followers.  This  disaster,  however,  did  not  quench  the  ardor  of  the  French  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  great  plan.  A second  expedition  sailed  from  France  under  the  command 
of  M.  d’Iberville.  He  explored  the  river  for  several  hundred  miles  and  added  that  territory 
to  the  dominion  of  France,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  During  the  period  that  elapsed 
from  La  Sale’s  discovery  until  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
enjoyed  entire  and  almost  undisputed,  though  not  unquestioned,  possession  of  the  West. 
Permanent  establishments  were  made  at  different  points,  as  Detroit,  Peoria,  Ivaskasia,  Vin- 
cennes and  New  Orleans,  and  the  forts  and  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghenies  steadily 
increased  in  numbers  and  strength.  Before  the  completion  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  territory  had  been  divided  into  quarters,  each  having  its  local  Gover- 
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nor  or  Commandant,  all  of  whom  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  General  of 
Louisiana.  One  of  the  quarters  was  established  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  forts  had  been 
erected  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Illinois  and  on  the  Maumee,  as  well  as  on  the  lakes.  Still 
however,  the  communication  with  Canada  was  through  Lake  Michigan.  The  nearer  route 
to  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  had  not  been  discovered.  This  discovery  was  made  not 
long  afterwards.  Before  1750,  a French  post  had  been  fortified  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 
and  communication  was  established  through  that  river  and  the  Maumee  with  Canada. 
About  the  same  time  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  French,  the  Ohio 
Company,  previously  referred  to,  was  formed,  and  some  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
trading  posts  among  the  Indians.  This  event  hastened  what  it  was  designed  to  prevent. 
A third  chain  of  fortifications  was  established  by  the  French,  extending  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny  to  the  sources  of  French  Creek  and  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
French  were  now  in  actual  occupation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  English 
Government  became  seriously  alarmed.  Negotiations  took  place  in  the  course  of  which 
England  proposed  to  limit  her  American  colonies  on  the  west  by  a line  drawn  from  Lake 
Erie  through  French  Creek  to  its  mouth  and  thence  direct  to  the  nearest  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. 'I  hese  negotiations  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  contending  parties  referred  their  con- 
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troversies  to  the  arbitration  of  arms.  After  a desperate  struggle  of  seven  years’  duration 
the  powers  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  was  effectually  broken,  their  chain  of  West- 
ern posts  either  destroyed  or  captured  and  the  whole  territory  herebefore  claimed  by  them 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  conquerors. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  France 
divested  herself  of  all  her  North  American  possessions  by  ceding  to  Great  Britain  the  whole 
of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peninsula  of  Orleans, 
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which  with  the  remainder  of  Louisiana  she  transferred  on  the  same  day  to  Spain.  Having 
been  thus  effectually  freed  from  the  pressure  of  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy,  English 
traders,  hoping  to  succeed  to  the  influence  previously  exercised  by  the  French  over  the 
Northwestern  tribes  of  Indians,  speedily  spread  themselves  among  them  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  peltries  from  the  red  men.  With  the  feeling  of  security  the  Ohio  company  made 
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energetic  preparations  for  the  settlement  of  their  land  ; while  throughout  the  border  prov- 
inces numerous  bands  of  sturdy  husbandmen  eagerly  sought  to  dispose  of  their  farms  and 
superfluous  stock  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  to  establish  themselves  in  a new 
home  on  the  fertile  borders  of  the  river  of  whose  beauty  they  had  heard  so  much.  But  be- 
fore these  extensive  arrangements  were  finally  completed  an  Indian  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, which  for  a time  seriously  threatened  to  deprive  England  of  a large  portion  of 
that  territory  which  she  had  so  lately  acquired  from  the  French  by  right  of  conquest. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  existing  feelings  among  the  Indians  against  the  European  intruders, 
Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  a warrior  of  extraordinary  courage  and  sagacity, 
formed  the  daring  scheme  of  uniting  numerous  tribes  of  the  Northwest  into  one  common 
confederacy,  having  for  its  end  a simultaneous  massacre  of  the  English  at  all  points.  The 
organization  of  the  formidable  conspiracy,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  they  had  to 

encounter  in  reconciling  existing  enemies,  was  at 
length  successfully  effected,  and  one  by  one  the 
Chippewas,  Delawares,  Mingos,  Wyandots  and  Mi- 
amis  united  with  the  Ottawas  and  arranged  in  secret 
the  details  of  the  uprising.  All  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish traders  were  received  with  apparent  friendship. 
The  hardy  pioneers,  whose  axes  were  already  heard 
ringing  through  the  forest  aisles  of  the  wilderness, 
reposed  after  their  daily  toil  in  fancied  security.  The 
slender  garrisons  which  occupied  the  strategic 
points  abandoned  by  the  French,  kept  careless 
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watch  and  not  a single  whisper  warned  them  of  the  terrible  danger  by  which  they  were  threatened. 
Around  the  forts  at  Michillimacinac,  Detroit,  Le  Boeuf,  Yinango,  Presque  Isle,  on  the  Mau- 
mee and  on  the  Wabash,  at  Sandusky,  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara  and  other  stations  of  inferior 
note,  hordes  of  fierce  warriors  were  silently  gathering.  Simultaneously,  in  the  spring 
of  1763,  they  fell  upon  the  traders  throughout  all  the  region  of  the  Northwest  and  barbar- 
ously murdered  two  hundred  of  them,  including  their  servants.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  nine 
English  forts  were  surprised  and  captured,  and  many  of  the  garrisons  put  to  death  with  all 
the  horrors  attending  Indian  warfare. 

Fort  Michillimacinac  was  taken  by  surprise  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  garrison  was  killed. 
The  remainder,  stripped  and  plundered  of  all  they  possessed,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Previous  to  this  the  troops  at  Detroit  had  barely  escaped  a similar  fate.  The  surprise  of  the 
latter  post  was  attempted  by  Pontiac  in  person.  Failing  in  his  object  through  the  vigilance 
of  Major  Gladwin,  the  commander,  he  turned  the  assault  into  a siege,  and  from  the  9th  of 
May  until  the  beginning  of  December  held  it  closely  surrounded,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  by  Amherst  to  relieve  it.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee,  was  also  over- 
powered by  a treacherous  act  of  the  Indians,  while  the  loss  of  the  post  at  Presque  Isle  led,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  Fort  Pitt  was  likewise  surrounded  by  the  sav- 
ages, whose  vigilance  prevented  the  famished  garrison  from  procuring  the  supplies  they  so 
much  needed.  The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  steeped  in  blood;  the  homes 
of  the  settlers  were  burned  to  the  ground;  the  stock  driven  off  and  their  fields  laid  waste 
It  was  an  awful  period  of  terror,  distress  and  confusion,  and  for  many  months  those  who  had 
as  yet  happily  escaped  the  ferocious  onslaught  slept  in  their  clothes  with  ready  hands  upon 
their  weapons.  Finally  an  expedition  was  organized  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  It  consisted 
of  two  shattered  regiments  of  regulars,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Colonel  Bou- 
quet. He  reached  Bedford  on  the  25th  of  July.  Marching  along  the  new  road  opened  by  the 
troops  under  General  Forbes,  he  was  attacked  on  the  5th  of  August  by  a large  force  of  In- 
dians near  Bushy  Run,  a small  tributary  of  the  Monongahela.  For  two  days  the  Indians 
continued  the  contest  with  unusual  vigor  and  resolution,  but  though  the  troops  were  at  first 
thrown  into  confusion,  they  were  rallied  by  the  gallantry  of  their  officers  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 

The  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  and  their  failure  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  forts  at 
Detroit  and  Niagara  threw  a gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  confederated  tribes,  who  now 
began  to  feel  that  their  power  was  not  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  design.  Cha- 
grined at  having  met  with  but  partial  success,  and  perhaps  conscious  that  retaliation  would 
inevitably  follow,  they  grew  suspicious  of  one  another.  The  feuds,  which  union  in  a common 
cause  had  temporarily  allayed,  now  broke  out  once  more.  Separating  in  anger,  they  depart- 
ed for  their  respective  villages,  leaving  Pontiac  with  a few  faithful  followers  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  bloody  project  he  had  originated.  A prize  being  set  upon  his  head,  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  where  he  resided  for  several  years,  and  where  he  finally  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  Indian  while  endeavoring  to  unite  the  tribes  of  that  region  in  a new  war 
against  the  whites.  Two  months  after  the  relief  of  Fort  Duquesne  a proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  British  Government  regulatin  t rade  with  the  Indians  and  prohibiting  an  indis- 
criminate settlement  upon  their  lands.  This  manifesto,  in  connection  with  an  expedition 
under  Bradstreet,  which  marched  the  following  summer  into  the  country  bordering  upon 
Lake  Erie,  and  another  under  Bouquet,  to  the  Indian  town  upon  the  Ohio,  was  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  results.  Treaties  with  the  Indians  were  concluded  shortly  after. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  European  people  to  occupy  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River  was  made  in  1766,  eighteen  years  after  several  members  of  the  Virginia  House 
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of  Burgesses,  as  the  Legislature  of  that  English  colony  was  designated,  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  London  merchants,  had  obtained  from  the  British  Government  the  grant  of 
land  previously  mentioned.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  several  families  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  principally  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  crossed  the  divide,  and  selecting 
for  themselves  the  most  attractive  and  fertile  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
erected  their  log  cabins  and  commenced  clearing  and  planting  the  land.  This  they  did  with 
no  recognition  of  the  Indian  prior  right  to  ownership.  These  pioneers  were  of  a low  class, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  paid  any  attention  to  the  English  and  Virginia  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  grant  by  the  government  had  been  made.  They  despised  the  Indians,  made  no 
effort  to  conciliate  them,  and,  if  any  of  them  ventured  to  remonstrate  they  were  met  with 
coarse  abuse  and  insults.  It  was  natural  that  the  Indians  should  feel  aggrieved.  By  the 
French,  whose  allies  they  had  been  in  their  recent  war  with  the  British,  they  had  been 
treated  with  courtesy  and  their  rights  respected,  but  by  these  English,  as  they  designated  all 
who  spoke  that  language,  it  was  plain  they  were  going  to  be  robbed  and  driven  from  their 
homes.  Their  agent  protested  against  the  conduct  of  those  squatters,  and  General  Gage, 
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then  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  of  the  American  colonies,  issued  a procla- 
mation denouncing  their  conduct,  but  they  bade  him  defiance.  Fearless  alike  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  or  the  commands  of  the  military  authorities  they  took  up  land  wherever  they 
chose,  and  occupied  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  stream  of  emigration  continued  to  cross  the  mountain  range  and 
penetrate  among  the  pleasant  solitudes  on  either  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  Often  traveling 
in  large  bands,  these  insurgent  parties  had  in  themselves  sufficient  strength  to  forcibly 
occupy  any  tract  of  land  they  fancied.  It  was  entirely  due  to  their  license  and  these  conditions 
which  led  to  what  in  1774  took  the  name  of  “Lord  Dunmore’s  War,”  and  which  had  its 
inception  in  the  acts  of  an  unprincipled  desperado  who  called  himself  Colonel  Cresap.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  1774,  this  man,  who  had  built  his  log  cabin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city 
of  Wheeling,  and  who  devoted  his  time  principally  to  the  extermination  of  Indians,  learned 
that  two  Indian  families  had  arrived  and  camped  a few  miles  higher  up  the  river,  where 
they  were  peacefully  engaged  trapping  and  hunting.  With  a gang  of  congenial  characters 
he  proceeded  to  the  spot,  attacked  the  unoffending  people  and  murdered  them  all,  remov- 
ing to  his  cabin  their  game  and  furs.  Hearing  of  the  location  of  another  camp  a few  miles 
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down  the  river,  these  white  savages  went  there  and  murdered  these  Indians  also.  Shortly 
afterwards  a party  of  Indians,  peaceful}-  encamped  some  forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  were, 
by  one  of  Cresap’s  gang,  named  Greathouse,  with  seven  others,  approached  and  by  the 
most  atrocious  treachery  murdered.  In  this  most  unprovoked  and  unwarranted  massacre 
the  entire  family  of  an  Indian  chief  named  Logan,  who  had  always  been  a friend  of  the 
white  men,  and  whose  name  will  always  have  an  honorable  place  in  history,  was  exter- 
minated. The  news  of  this  massacre  soon  reached  the  tribes  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  assuming  that  no  such  crimes  could  be  perpetrated  without  authority  from  the  British 
government,  they  called  a council  of  war  and  decided  to  take  immediate  vengeance.  The 
executive  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  at  once  dispatched  messengers  to  the 
settlements  tc  warn  the  inhabitants,  and  the  consternation  became  general.  Many  aban- 
doned all  the}-  possessed  and  tied  across  the  mountains  to  their  former  home,  while  others 
sought  refuge  in  the  log  house  forts  which  they  erected.  It  was  in  vain  the  Indian  agents 
assured  the  chiefs  that  those  murders  were  done  by  men  who  for  perpetrating  them  had 
been  outlawed,  and  were  then  fugitives  from  justice.  The  Indian  war  whoop  could  be 
heard  in  all  directions,  apd  those  settlers  who  were  unable  to  find  timely  shelter  were 
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slaughtered  and  scalped  without  mercy.  To  retaliate,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  empow- 
ered the  Governor  to  arm  five  hundred  volunteer  militiamen,  who,  having  crossed  the 
mountains  for  Wheeling,  descended  the  Ohio  River  from  that  point  in  flatboats  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and,  ascending  that  river,  they  destroyed  the  Indian  villages  as 
far  as  Zanesville,  killing  many  Indians,  and  thus  confirming  the  Indian  belief  that  the  mas- 
sacres by  Cresap  and  Greathouse  were  instigated  by  the  authorities.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined that  as  halfway  measures  served  but  to  exasperate  the  Indians  to  fiercer  and  more 
cruel  treatment  of  the  whites  wherever  the  latter  were  exposed,  a sufficient  force  to  destroy 
them  wholly  should  be  recruited.  Three  thousand  men,  it  was  estimated,  should  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  force  was  formed  and  divided  into  two  bodies  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  One  of  these  bodies,  under  the  command  of  General  Lewis,  was  directed  to  assemble 
at  Fort  Union,  in  Greenbriar  County,  and  from  there  proceed  down  the  Kanawha  Valley 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dunmore,  Royal  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, who,  with  the  other  body  of  nineteen  hundred  men,  were  to  ascend  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  in  Maryland,  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Monongahela  River,  descend  that  stream 
until  it  reached  the  Ohio,  and  proceed  down  the  latter  in  boats  until  it  joined  the  first  body 
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under  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant.  After  undergoing  much  hardship  on  their  march 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  the  force  under  General  Lewis  was  met  by  a messenger, 
who  reported  that  Lord  Dunmore  had  resolved  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  known  as 
the  blocking  River,  and  cross  to  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Scioto,  which  was  then  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indian  population,  and  where  he  would  await  the  arrival  of  General  Lewis. 

The  latter  had  encamped  his  command  on  the  angle  of  land  called  Point  Pleasant, 
formed  by  the  Kanawha  entering  the  Ohio  River.  Not  counting  on  being  attacked,  although 
having  plenty  of  time  to  do  so,  he  made  no  provisions  for  defense.  The  Indians  had 
stealthily  watched  his  movements,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  October  had  approached 
as  close  to  his  encampments  as  possible  without  'being  discovered.  The  next  morning  at 
daybreak  they  poured  into  the  troops  a murderous  fire  of  well-aimed  bullets.  The  force 
of  Indians  was  so  large  that  it  formed  a heavy  line,  of  battle  from  river  to  river,  and  t'hlat 
its  fire  was  effective  may  be  believed  from  the  fact  that  of  Lewis’  division  two  Colonels,  five 
Captains,  three  Lieutenants  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  rank  and  file  were  killed, 
while  the  wounded  officers  and  men  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty.  This  battle  raged 
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all  during  the  day.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  never  known,  but  as  the  Virginians  were 
all  good  marksmen  they  probably  did  equally  as  effective  execution.  This  was  evident  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Indians  during  the  night,  and  they  did  not  appear  again  to  attack  either 
wing  of  the  invading  army.  Tihe  lack  of  military  skill  exhibited  by  General  Lewis  was 
lamentable.  Instead  of  fortifying  the  delta  which  he  occupied  during  the  eleven  days  previous 
to  the  Indian  attack,  he  began  the  same  quite  uselessly  afterwards.  In  a few  days, 

leaving  ihus  wounded  fully  protected,  he  marched  with  the  greater  part  of  his  command  up 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  the  mouth  of  tihe  Hocking.  The 
latter  had  arrived  there  safely,  having  descended  the  Ohio  in  boats.  Arriving  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hocking,  he  passed  up  that  river  to  its  falls  and  from  there  directed  his  march  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  Indian  towns  on  tihe  Scioto  and  about  seven  miles  south  of  what 
is  today  the  county  seat  of  Pickaway.  There  he  constructed  an  entrenched  camp,  enclos- 
ing about  twelve  acres,  with  a strong  breastwork  of  trees  felled  for  tihe  purpose.  In  the 
center  of  this  enclosure  he  built  a citadel  of  logs,  surrounding  it  with  a ditch  and  earth- 
works, the  latter  being  so  surmounted  with  timber  as  to  render  the  place  impregnable  to 
a foe  armed  as  were  the  Indians.  In  the  center  of  the  citadel  was  pitched  the  font  provided 
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for  the  commanding  General  and  his  staff,  and  over  it  waved  the  English  Hag  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who,  in  honor  of  his  Queen,  had  named  the  fortification  Fort  Charlotte. 
Upon  seeing  these  works,  the  Indian  chiefs  who  had  failed  to  completely  destroy  their 
enemy  at  Point  Pleasant  were  effectually  disheartened  and,  conscious  that  the  junction  of 
the  two  invading  forces  only  remained  to  take  place  for  a general  attack  to  be  made  upon 
their  villages,  they  sent  into  the  citadel  delegation  after  delegation  for  terms  of  peace. 
Lord  Dunmore  was  as  humane  as  he  was  brave  and  cautious.  He  was  fully  advised  of  the 
cause  of  the  ward,  and  had  therefore  no  desire  to  consign  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the 
soil  to  general  slaughter.  Nevertheless,  he  desired  to  assure  the  Indians  that  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  retaliatory  measures,  they  would  certainly  be  exterminated.  Receiving  small 
detachments  of  their  delegations,  he  had  them  recount  their  wrongs.  As  the  most  worthy 
example  of  those  wrongs,  the  speech  of  the  Indian  chief  Logan  may  here  be  preserved.  Of 
it  President  Jefferson  said,  when  entirely  assured  of  its  authenticity:  “I  may  challenge  all 
the  orators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  produce  the  equal  of  the  speech  of  Logan.” 

The  circumstances  attending  the  delivery  of  this  speech  we  quote  from  Atwater’s 
History  of  Ohio:  “Though  Logan  would  not  attend  in  person  Lord  Dunmore’s  council,  yet 
urged  by  the  chiefs  who  were  eager  to  be  relieved  of  tlhc  presence  of  Dun  more's  army, 
he  sent  his  speech  in  with  a belt  of  wampum  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore  by  a faithful 
interpreter,  and  by  the  bearer  of  the  wampum,  as  was  the  Indian  custom,  this  speech  was 
faithfully  delivered  to  the  commanding  General,  who  received  it  seated  under  an  oak  tree 
that  had  been  enclosed,  and  which  still  stands  in  a field  seven  miles  from  Circleville,  in  a 
southerly  direction.  As  the  wampum  bearer  spoke,  the  interpreter  translated  the  speech, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  as  it  was  delivered  it  was  written.  Its  authenticity  is  placed 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  and  it  of  right  belongs  and  forever  will  belong  to  the  his- 
torv  of  Ohio.  This  speech  is  as  fellows: 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  men  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry  and  I gave 
him  no  meat;  if  he  came  naked  and  cold  and  I clothed  him  not.  During  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  of  peace.  Such  was  my  love 
for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen,  as  they  passed  me,  said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the 
whites.  I had  thoughts  of  living  among  you,  but  for  the  injuries  done  me  by  one  man.  Colo- 
nel Cresap,  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
sparing  not  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  one  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins 
of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I have  sought  it.  I have  killed 
many.  I have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country  I rejoice  in  the  beams  of  peace. 
But  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? Not  one.” 

At  this  time  General  Lewis  had  marched  up  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  a point 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  from  which  he  and  his  troops  were  ferried 
across  by  Lord  Dunmore’s  flotilla,  and  although  met  by  a messenger  bearing  a command  of 
the  latter,  that  he  return  with  his  force  to  Virginia,  as  peace  was  about  to  be  concluded,  he 
ordered  their  march  toward  the  new  fort.  When  within  a few  miles  Lord  Dunmore  and  his 
staff  rode  out  to  meet  them,  and  had  to  pre-emptorily  repeat  his  orders  in  person  before  Gen- 
eral Lewis  consented  to  obey.  Even  then  nothing  but  the  dissimilarity  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  respective  commands  compelled  obedience.  Lord  Dunmore  had  more  than 
twice  the  force  under  Lewis,  and  besides  could  with  one  word  turn  the  whole  body  of  the 
Indians  upon  him.  Consequently,  though  smarting  under  their  loss  at  Point  Pleasant  and 
urged  by  their  feelings  to  revenge  that  loss  on  the  Indians,  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore  that 
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they  direct  their  march  for  home  was  obeyed.  Lord  Dunmore  tarried  for  some  time  in  his 
fort,  and  until  he  concluded  very  amicable  arrangements  with  the  Indians,  when,  with  his 
command,  he  also  returned  to  Virginia.  This  terminated  the  “Lord  Dunmore  War.” 

That  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia,  rendered  himself  excessively 
unpopular  by  ordering  Lewis  back  is  certain,  and  it  hastened  his  final  abandonment  of  the 
colony.  He  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a British  vessel  for  protection  from  his  own 
people.  Whether  his  o'bject  while  at  Camp  Charlotte  was  to  make  the  Indians  friendly  to  the 
English  crown  and  unfriendly  to  the  colonists  in  case  of  a war  between  the  two  countries, 
which  so  soon  followed  this  campaign  is  not  known  with  absolute  certainty,  but  George 
Washington  always  believed  that  Lord  Dunmore’s  object  was  to  engage  the  Indians  to 
take  up  the  tomahawk  against  the  colonists  should  war  exist  between  the  colonies  and  Eng- 
land. Six  months  previous  to  the  treaty  at  Camp  Charlotte  the  first  revolutionary  skirmish 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  From  that  time  both  parties  steadily 
prepared  for  the  contest  which  was  plainly  seen  to  be  rapidly  approaching.  To  alarm  the 
fears  of  the  disloyal  colonies  by  the  danger  of  a general  Border  war,  British  emissaries  were 
sent  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  to  enlist  their  aid  in  the  coming  struggle.  The  Iro- 
quois, influenced  by  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  former  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  by  the  arts  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  who  had  succeeded  his  deceased  uncle  as 
Indian  Superintendent,  at  once  declared  in  favor  of  England.  Fearing  the  Western  Indians 
would  be  brought  over  in  a similar  manner  the  Provisional  Congress,  during  the  year  1775, 
organized  three  Indian  departments,  over  which  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  such  tribes  which  were  disposed  to  remain  neu- 
tral. Conferences  with  the  Indians  were  also  ordered  to  Be  held  in  each  department,  and  the 
reason  why  Americans  had  resumed  a hostile  attitude  against  England  was  to  be  explained  to 
the  Indians  by  the  means  of  an  allegory.  To  bring  the  cause  of  quarrel  down  to  the  simple 
comprehension  of  the  red  men  America  was  compared  to  a child  ordered  to  carry  a pack  too 
heavy  for  its  strength.  The  boy  complained  and  for  answer  the  pack  was  made  a little 
heavier.  Again  and  again  the  boy  remonstrated,  but  he  had  servants  misrepresent  the  mat- 
ter to  the  father  and  the  boy  got  continually  a heavier  burden,  until,  at  last,  almost  broken 
backed,  he  threw  off  the  load  and  said  he  will  carry  it  no  longer.  In  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions for  war  a peaceful  colony  of  Christian  Indians  were  settled  quietly  at  Schoenbrunn,  on 
the  Muskingum.  As  early  as  1758,  Charles  Frederick  Post,  the  indefatigable  and  sagacious 
Moravian,  penetrated  to  the  Muskingum  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Delawares,  who 
had  recently  removed  there,  to  settle  on  the  east  side  of  that  river  at  the  junction  of  its  two 
forks,  the  Sandy  and  Tuscarawas.  On  the  spot  designated  by  the  Indians,  Post,  in  1761, 
built  a log  cabin,  and  then  returned  to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to  seek  a suitable  associ- 
ate who  might  teach  the  Indian  children  to  read  and  write,  while  the  former  preached  to  the 
savages.  This  companion  he  found  in  John  Heckewelder,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteeen,  was 
released  from  an  apprenticeship  to  a cedar  cooper,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Post  on  his 
benevolent  errand.  In  March,  1762,  the  pair  started  on  their  hazardous  journey,  narrowly  es- 
caping- the  blizzards  of  the  Alleghenies,  as  well  as  the  swollen  streams,  but  encouraged  by 
the  hospitality  of  Colonel  Bouquet  and  Captain  Hutchins,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Pitt,  the 
adventurers  crossed  the  Beaver  River,  assisted  by  Indians  residing  there.  After  a pilgrm- 
age  of  thirty-three  days  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  They  entered  their  cabin  singing 
a hymn.  Heckewelder,  in  his  memoirs  says  that  “no  one  lived  near  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  but  on  the  other  side,  a mile  down  the  stream,  resided  a trader  named  Thomas  Cal- 
houn, a moral  and  religious  man.  Further  south  was  situated  an  Indian  town  called  Tus- 
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carora,  consisting  of  about  forty  wigwams.  A mile  still  further  clown  the  stream  a few 
families  hacl  settled,  and  eight  miles  above  there  was  another  Indian  village.” 

Although  the  Indians  had  allowed  Post  to  erect  his  cabin,  during  his  absence  they  had 
become  suspicious,  fearing  that  the  missionary  scheme  was  a mere  pretense,  in  order  to 
enable  the  white  people  to  obtain  a footing  in  the  Indian  country,  and  that  in  course  of  time 
a fort  w uld  be  erected.  When  they  observed  Post  marking  out  three  acres  of  ground  for 
a cornfield,  and  beginning  to  cut  down  trees,  they  were  alarmed  and  ordered  him  to  appear 
befi  re  them  at  the  council  house  on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  meantime  to  desist  from 
doing  any  further  work  on  the  premises.  On  his  appearance  before  them  at  the  time  appointed, 
the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  delivered  the  following  address:  “Brother!  Last 
year  you  asked  our  leave  to  come  and  live  with  us,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  us  and  our 
children,  to  which  we  consented;  and  now,  being  come,  we  are  glad  to  see  you.  Brother!  It 
appears  to  us  that  you  must  since  have  changed  your  mind,  for  instead  of  instructing  us  and 
our  children,  you  are  cutting  down  trees  on  our  land;  you  have  marked  out  a large  spot  of 
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ground  for  a plantation,  as  the  white  people  do  everywhere:  and  by  and  by  another  and 
another  may  come  and  do  the  same,  and  the  next  thing  will  be  that  a fort  will  be  built  for 
the  protection  of  those  intruders,  and  thus  our  country  will  be  claimed  by  the  white  people, 
and  we  driven  farther  back  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  white  people  came  into  this 
country.  Say,  do  we  not  speak  the  truth?”  In  his  answer  to  this  address  Post  said: 
“Brother!  What  you  said  I told  you  is  true,  with  regard  to  my  coming  to  live  with  you, 
namely,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  you,  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  an  instructor  must 
have  something  to  live  upon,  otherwise  he  can  not  do  his  duty.  Now,  not  wishing  to  be  a 
burden  to  you,  so  as  t:  ask  of  you  provisions  for  my  support,  knowing  that  you  already  have 
families  to  provide  for.  I thought  of  raising  my  own  bread  ; and  believed  that  three  acres  of 
ground  were  little  enough  for  that.  You  will  recollect  that  I told  you  last  year  that  I was  a 
messenger  from  God,  and  prompted  by  him  to  preach  and  make  known  his  will  to  the 
Indians,  that  they  also  by  faith  might  be  saved,  and  become  inheritors  of  his  heavenly  king- 
dom. Of  course,  land  T do  not  want  a foot,  neither  will  my  raising  a sufficiency  of  corn  and 
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vegetables  for  me  and  my  brother  to  subsist  on,  give  me  or  any  other  person  a claim  to  your 
land.”  Post,  having  retired,  to  give  the  chiefs  and  council  time  to  deliberate,  was  addressed 
as  follows  at  a second  interview:  “Brother!  Now  as  you  have  spoken  more  distinctly,  we 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  you  some  advice.  You  say  you  are  come  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  teach  and  to  preach  to  us.  So,  also,  say  the  priests  at  Detroit,  whom  our 
father,  the  French,  has  sent  among  his  Indian  children.  Well,  this  being  the  case,  you,  as 
a preacher,  want  no  more  land  than  they  do ; who  are  content  with  a garden  lot  to  plant  vege- 
tables and  pretty  flowers  in,  such  as  the  French  priests  also  have,  and  of  which  the  white 
people  are  all  fond.  Brother!  As  you  are  in  the  same  station  and  employ  with  those  preach- 
ers we  allude  to,  and  as  we  never  saw  any  one  of  those  cut  down  trees  and  till  the  ground 
to  get  a livelihood,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  especially  as  those  men  without  laboring  hard 
look  well,  that  they  have  to  look  to  another  source  than  that  of  hard  labor  for  their  main- 
tenance. And  we  think  that  if,  as  you  say,  the  Great  Spirit  urges  you  to  preach  to  the 
Indians,  he  will  provide  for  you  in  the  same  manner  as  he  provides  for  those  priests  we  have 
seen  at  Detroit.  We  are  agreed  to  give  you  a garden  spot,  even  a larger  spot  than  those 
have  at  Detroit — it  shall  measure  fifty  steps  each  way,  and  if  it  suits  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
plant  therein  what  you  please.”  Post  agreed,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  the  boundaries  of  the 
lot  were  stepped  off,  stakes  were  driven  at  the  corners,  and  Post  told  that  now  he  might  go 
on.  (Pleckewelder’s  narrative.) 

But  Post’s  activity  among  the  Indians  was  only  of  short  duration.  Pontiac  was  at  this 
time  secretly  maturing  his  formidable  conspiracy  and  the  missionaries  were  soon  ordered  to 
return  to  the  settlements.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  Christianize  the  Indians  for 
several  years.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1768,  the  Moravian  Zeisberger  established  himself 
among  them.  The  suspicious  savages  saw  nothing  “but  evil  in  the  white  man’s  eye,”  and 
sought  by  secret  conspiracies  and  open  threats,  to  compel  him  to  abandon  his  mission. 
But  Zeisberger  labored  on,  and  bore  with  patient  serenity  the  indignities  to  which  he  was 
exposed. 

The  conversion  of  a few  of  the  principal  Indians  animated  him  to  persevere.  After  some 
time  he  was  encouraged  to  settle  with  his  associates  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Beaver,  and,  not 
long  after,  the  Delawares  and  Wyandots  proposed  that  his  little  Christian  community  should 
take  up  its  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum.  This  invitation  was  finally  accepted  and 
resulted  in  founding  the  village  of  Schoenbrunn,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1772.  Being  joined,  the 
year  following,  by  other  converts,  from  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Big  Beaver,  the 
little  Moravian  colony  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness,  though  occasionally  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  surrounding  tribes,  slowly  increased  in  numbers,  and,  for  a considerable 
period,  escaped  molestation. 

Zeisberger’s  first  settlement  consisted  of  twenty-eight  persons.  The  emigration  from 
the  Susquehannah  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty-one  persons-,  and  the  one  from  Beaver 
Creek  to  about  one  hundred.  A part  of  the  new  arrivals,  Mohicans,  founded  the  village  of 
Gnadenhuetten,  ten  miles  below  Schoenbrunn.  When  the  pilgrimage  from  the  distant  Big 
Beaver  was  happily  ended,  and  the  Indians  in  council  had  welcomed  their  brethren,  David 
Zeisberger  and  John  Heckewelder  summoned  the  congregation  together.  John  Ettwein, 
about  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  heaven  and  depart  to  Bethlehem,  stood  near  while  the  rules 
of  the  congregation  (the  phrase  is  Heckewelder’s  in  his  narrative),  as  agreed  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  national  assistants,  were  read  and  accepted  by  the  whole  congregation.  It 
was  a scene  not  wholly  unlike  the  first  compact  of  the  Puritan  community  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower.  An  August  sky  was  above  them,  the  waters  of  the  Elk  Eye  glided  gently  by, 
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the  “beautiful  spring”  reflected  the  motionless  group  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise 
hallowed  the  adoption  of  the  following  homely  frame  of  civil  and  religious  obligation,  the 
first  act  of  Ohio  legislation,  the  constitution  of  1772: 

1.  We  will  know  of  no  other  God,  nor  worship  any  other  but  Him  who  has  created  us 
and  redeemed  11s  with  his  most  precious  blood. 

2.  We  will  rest  from  all  labor  on  Sundays,  and  attend  the  usual  meetings  on  that  day 
for  divine  service. 

3.  We  will  honor  father  and  mother,  and  support  them  in  age  and  distress. 

4.  No  thiefs,  murderers,  drunkards  and  adulterers  shall  be  suffered  among  11s. 

5.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  us  without  the  consent  of  our  teachers. 

6.  No  one  that  attends  dances,  sacrifices  or  heathenish  festivals  can  live  among  us. 

7.  No  one  using  Trchappich  (witchcraft)  in  hunting  shall  be  suffered  among  us. 

8.  We  will  renounce  all  juggles,  lies  and  deceits  of  Satan. 

9.  We  will  be  obedient  to  our  teachers,  and  to  the  helpers  who  arc  appointed  to  see  that 
good  order  be  kept,  both  in  and  out  of  town. 

10.  We  will  not  be  idle  and  lazy — nor  tell  lies  of  one  another — nor  strike  each  other — 
we  will  live  peaceably  together. 

11.  Whosoever  does  any  harm  to  another’s  cattle,  goods  or  effects,  etc.,  shall  pay  the 
damage. 

12.  A man  shall  have  only  one  wife — love  her  and  provide  for  her  and  the  children. 
Likewise  a woman  shall  have  but  one  husband,  and  be  obedient  to  him;  she  shall  also  take 
care  of  the  children  and  be  cleanly  in  all  things. 

13.  We  will  not  permit  any  rum  or  spirituous  liquor  to  be  brought  into  our  town.  If 
strangers  or  traders  happen  to  bring  any,  the  helpers  are  to  take  it  in  their  possession,  and 
take  care  not  to  deliver  it  to  them  until  they  set  off  again. 

14.  None  of  the  inhabitants  shall  run  in  debt  with  traders,  nor  receive  goods  on  com- 
mission for  traders,  without  consent  of  the  national  assistants. 

15.  No  one  is  to  go  on  a journey  or  long  hunt  without  informing  the  minister  or  steward 
about  it. 

16.  Young  people  are  not  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  take  their 
advice. 

17.  If  the  stewards  or  helpers  apply  to  the  inhabitants  for  assistance,  in  doing  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  place,  such  as  building  meeting  and  school  houses,  clearing  and  fencing 
land,  etc.,  they  are  to  be  obedient. 

18.  All  necessary  contributions  for  the  public  ought  cheerfully  to  be  attended  to. 

The  above  rules  were  made  and  adopted  at  a time  when  there  was  a profound  peace; 
when,  however,  six  years  later,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  individuals  of  the  Delawares 
took  up  the  hatchet  to  join  in  the  conflict,  the  national  assistants  proposed  and  insisted  on 
having  the  following  additional  rules  added,  namely: 

19.  No  man  inclining  to  go  to  war — which  is  the  shedding  of  blood,  can  remain 
among  us. 

20.  Whosoever  purchases  goods  cr  articles  of  warriors,  knowing  at  the  time  that  such 
have  been  stolen  or  plundered,  must  leave  us.  We  look  upon  this  as  giving  encouragement 
to  murder  and  theft. 

When  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  had  been  fought,  the  preparations  made 
by  Great  Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies  to  gather  strength  for  a prolonged  struggle,  led  the 
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emissaries  of  both  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  red  man  which  jeopardized  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  the  Muskingum  Village. 

To  break  down  the  influence  of  British  agents  in  the  West,  Colonel  Morgan,  an  honest, 
energetic  and  popular  trader,  was  appointed  Indian  Superintendent  for  the  middle  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pittsburg.  The  Pottowattamies 
and  Ottawas,  influenced  by  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  sought  to  bring  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese  into  alliance  with  the  British,  and  for  some  time  their  intrigues  threatened 
a general  Indian  war.  Congress  becoming  alarmed,  despatched  three  commissioners  to  con- 
ciliate the  tribes  in  that  territory,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  chiefs  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  attend  a council  proposed  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg.  Finally,  however,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October,  the  commissioners  were  met  by  delegates  from  the  Delawares, 
Senecas  and  a part  of  the  Shawanese  ; but  very  little  good  resulted  from  the  conference. 
The  Shawanese  speedily  joined  the  Northern  Indians;  and  though  a portion  of  the  Delawares 
wavered  for  a time  in  their  fidelity  to  Great  Britain,  they  finally  followed  the  council  of  Cap- 
tain Pipe,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  flocked  under  the  royal  banner. 

Although  a dubious  neutrality  was  maintained  by  the  various  Indian  tribes  during  the 
year  1776,  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  them  were  in  the  British  service,  and  that  a 
renewal  of  the  war  upon  the  frontiers  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  Colonel  Morgan 
exerted  himself  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet  as  long  as  possible,  but  his  efforts,  although  not 
altogether  unsuccessful,  were  destined  to  be  frustrated  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Corn- 
stalk, a brave  Shawanese  chief,  at  Fort  Randolph,  a military  post  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha. 

Already  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio  River  had  led  Congress  to  prepare 
for  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Thirty  large  batteaux,  forty  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
wide,  were  constructed  in  the  Monongahel.i.  ready  to  be  used  in  an  invasion  of  the  Indian 
country ; but  notwithstanding  the  Mingos  were  harassing  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
other  savage  bands  were  constantly  crossing  the  Ohio  to  attack  the  settlements  in  Kentucky, 
Morgan,  justly  dreading  the  effects  of  a general  Indian  war,  earnestly  remonstrated  against 
the  sending  of  an  expedition  at  this  time,  and  recommended  instead  that  the  borderers 
should  themselves  be  firmly  restrained  from  encroaching  upon  Indian  territory,  and  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  avert  the  danger  by  forbearance  and  conciliation.  This  judicious 
advice  being  well  received  by  the  federal  authorities,  the  proposed  expedition  was  aban- 
doned for  the  season,  but  the  clamorous  outcry  for  protection  on  the  frontiers,  led  to  its 
revival  shortly  after,  on  a more  imposing  scale. 

During  the  spring  of  1778,  General  Lachlan  McIntosh  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men  and  commenced  building  a fort,  which  was  subsequently  known  by  his 
name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  Creek.  As  the  bands  of 
Indian  braves  who  persevered  in  maintaining  a constant  warfare  upon  the  border  stations 
were  encouraged  by  Hamilton,  the  commander  of  Detroit,  the  reduction  of  that  post  was 
made  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition.  In  the  month  of  October  one  thousand  men 
were  assembled  at  the  new  fort,  but  the  season  was  then  so  far  advanced  that  the  original 
design  was  abandoned,  and  a treaty  of  peace  having  been  concluded  with  the  Delawares,  the 
army  was  thrown  forward  to  erect  a military  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuscarawas,  prepara- 
tory to  marching  against  the  Wyandots  and  other  hostile  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  San- 
dusky. A stockade  work,  called  Fort  Laurens,  was  built,  and  leaving  it  in  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gibson,  McIntosh  returned  with  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  to  Fort  Pitt.  Left  alone,  and  unsupported,  deep  in  the  wilderness, 
Fort  Laurens  was  speedily  invested  by  a large  force  of  Shawanese  and  Wyandot  warriors, 
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who  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  Ohio,  slew  a number  of  the  garrison  and  reduced  the 
remainder  to  great  straits  for  want  of  food.  The  post  was,  however,  relieved  by  McIntosh, 
early  in  1779,  but  it  was  subsequently  found  so  difficult  and  dangerous  to  maintain  a proper 
connection  with  a military  station  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country  that  the  fort  was  finally 
evacuated  during  the  following  August.  Later  the  fort  was  again  occupied,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  conclude  an  Indian  treaty  there,  in  the  fall  of  1785.  There  was  another  campaign 
against  the  Indians  in  the  spring  of  1782.  The  American  expedition  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Williamson,  and  it  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  settlements  of  Christian  Indians  on 
the  Muskingum  were  destroyed  and  nearly  all  the  peaceful  Indians  were  either  murdered  or 
driven  away  by  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  men.  Another  expedition  immediately  after- 
wards started  from  Wheeling  under  Colonel  Crawford.  It  pressed  forward  to  Upper  San- 
dusky, but  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Indians.  Colonel  Crawford  was  taken  prisoner  and 
burnt  to  death  at  the  stake,  within  the  limits  of  the  county  which  bears  his  name. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Creation  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 


The  Birth  of  a New  Empire. — Ordinance  of  1787. — The 
Ohio  Land  Company. — First  Settlements  of  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati. — The  “Miami  Slaughter  House.” — 
Unfortunate  Warfare  against  Murderous  Indians. — - 
St.  Clair’s  Defeat  by  the  Red  Warriors. — General 
“Mad”  Anthony  Wayne. — The  Battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers. — Treaty  of  Greenville. — Settlements  in  the 
Western  Reserve  and  the  Founding  of  Cleveland.— 
Ohio’s  Admission  into  the  Union  as  a State. 


HEN  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  in  1783  fixed  the  Mississippi 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  the  land  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  was  practically  an  unknown  country;  but  several 
States  claimed  that  old  grants  from  England  gave  them  large 
tracts  of  land  in  those  parts.  The  real  value  of  those  claims  was 
not  appreciated,  but  their  claimants  held  to  them,  and,  when  peace 
with  England  brought  the  erstwhile  colonies  relief  from  war  and 
its  horrors,  some  of  the  States  paid  their  soldiers  in  deeds  to  lands 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  This  brought  on  a scattering  exodus  to 
the  West,  and  the  far-seeing  men  of  the  day  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  frontier  had 
long  been  underestimated.  This  fact  soon  was  realized  as  keenly 
by  the  States  which  had  no  western  lands  as  by  those  that 
did.  It  was  argued — • and  wisely,  too — ■ that  the  growing 
value  of  those  holdings  would  enrich  the  fortunate  States  so 


rapidly  that  other  States  could  not  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  And  such  a condition  of  affairs  would  in  the  end 
endanger  the  future  of  the  new  Republic.  This  was  not  an  imaginary  alarm,  for  the  United 
States  was  then  in  a chaotic  condition.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a nation.  The  old 
articles  of  confederation  had  held  the  colonies  together  during  the  struggle  with  England, 
but  proved  insufficient  wilren  the  common  danger  was  removed.  Each  colony  was  left 
practically  to  pursue  its  own  course.  The  need  for  a firmer  union  was  felt,  but  what  form 
it  should  take  was  uncertain.  In  fact,  the  statesmen  of  the  day  were  not  unanimous  in  the 
belief  or  hope  that  the  colonies  would  eventually  evolve  into  a country  with  a stable  gov- 
ernment. There  was,  however,  a universal  sentiment  for  union,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Western  land  question,  the  first  bone  of  contention,  proved  the  solution  of  the 
critical  situation.  The  smaller  States,  headed  by  Maryland,  demanded  that  the  unsettled 
territory  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  be  made  the  property  of  the  country  at  large, 
to  be  held  and  administered  under  the  direction  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  o£  the  nation 
at  large.  The  proposition  was,  of  course,  at  first  opposed  by  the  States  most  interested, 
but  when  it  was  seen  that  their  neighbors  would  enter  no  further  alliance  until  they 
consented,  one  by  one,  with  many  reservations,  conditions  and  stipulations,  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut, New  York  and  Massachusetts  surrendered  their  claims.  The  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  created — the  first  government  ever  erected  by  a document  that  recognized  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  men  ! Three  great  fundamental  principles  that  were  embodied  in  the 
original  law  of  the  territory  by  the  Confederate  Congress  have  remained  to  this  day  the 
guiding  stars  of  Ohio’s  men.  “First:  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged.  Second : The  said  territory  and  the  States  that  may  be 
formed  therein  shall  remain  forever  a part  of  this  Confederacy  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and,  Third:  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said 
territory.”  The  historic  ordinance  which  created  the  Northwest  Territory  is  as  follows: 
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An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 

Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River: 

‘‘Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  territory, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  temporary  government,  be  one  district;  subject,  however,  to  be  divided 
into  two  districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it 
expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  estates  both  of  resident  and  non- 
resident proprietors,  in  the  said  territory,  dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to  and  be  distributed 
among  their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a deceased  child  in  equal  parts;  the  descend- 
ants of  a deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal 
parts  among  them  ; and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts 
to  the  next  of  kin.  in  equal  degree;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a deceased  brother 
or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have  in  equal  parts  among  them  their  deceased  parent's 
share;  and  there  shall  in  no  case  be  a distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half 
blood;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate,  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for 
life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower 
shall  remain  in  full  force  until  altered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  district.  And  until  the 
Governor  and  Judges  shall  adept  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory 
may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom 
the  estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses;  and  real  estates  may 
be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release  or  bargain  and  sale  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the 
person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  pro- 
vided such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution 
thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts  and 
registers  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  personal  property  may  be  transferred 
by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of 
the  Kaskaskies,  Saint  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  pro- 
fessed themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force  among  them, 
relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  there  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time,  by  Congress,  a Governor,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  therein,  in  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a Secretary,  whose  commission 
shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  a freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  in  his  executive 
department;  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  months, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Congress.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a court  to  consist  of  three 
judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a court,  who  shall  have  a common-law  jurisdiction,  and 
reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a freehold  estate  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  and  their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during 
good  behavior. 

The  Governor  and  Judges,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district 
such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  which 
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laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly  therein, 
unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress;  but  afterwards  the  Legislature  shall  have  authority  to 
alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  Governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  appoint 
and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same,  below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  general 
officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  such 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same:  After  the  general  assembly 
shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be 
regulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  not 
herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall  have 
force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the 
Governor  shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof — and  lie  shall  proceed  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships;  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations 
as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district, 
upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  Governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place, 
to  elect  representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent  them  in  the  general 
assembly:  Provided,  That  for  every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants  there  shall  be  one 
representative;  and  so  on,  progressively,  with  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the 
right  of  representation  increase  until  the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty- 
five,  after  which  the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Legislature:  Provided,  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  representative 
unless  he  shall  have  been  a citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a resi- 
dent in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years,  and  in  either 
case,  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within 
the  same:  Provided  also,  that  a freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a citi- 
zen of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district;  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years’ 
residence  in  the  district  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a man  as  an  elector  of  a representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a representative,  or  removal  from  office,  the  Governor  shall  issue  a writ  to  the 
county  or  township  for  which  he  was  a member  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for 
the  residue  of  the  term.  The  general  assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Legislative  Council,  and  a House  of  Representatives.  The  Legislative  Council  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress, 
any  three  of  whom  to  be  a quorum,  and  the  members  of  the  council  sihall  be  nominated  and 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  towit : As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the 

Governor  shall  appoint  a time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and,  when  met,  they  shall 
nominate  ten  persons,  resident  in  the  district,  and  each  possessed  of  a freehold  in  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint 
and  commission  to  serve  as  aforesaid;  and  whenever  a vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  council, 
by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  nominate  two  persons, 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress;  one  of  whom 
Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term:  and  every  five  years, 
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four  months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  Governor,  Legislative  Coun- 
cil and  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in  all  cases  for  good 
government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance 
established  and  declared.  And  all  bills  having  passed  by  a majority  in  the  house,  and  by  a 
majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bills  or 
legislative  act  whatever  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power  to  convene,  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  general  assembly  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall 
be  expedient. 

The  Governor,  Judges,  Legislative  Council,  Secretary  and  such  other  officers  as  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  in  the  district  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity,  and  of  office, 
the  Governor  before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  Governor. 
As  soon  as  a legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district  the  council  and  house,  assembled  in 
one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall 
have  a seat  in  Congress,  with  a right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary 
government. 

And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  forms 
the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected;  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions  and  governments,  which  forever 
hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory — to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of 
States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a share  in  the  Federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  general  interest. 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles 
shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and 
States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent, 
towit : 

Article  I.  No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments  in  the  said  territory. 

Article  II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury;  of  a proportionate  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  Legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law;  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  unless  for  capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shall 
be  evident  or  the  presumption  great;  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land;  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it 
necessary  for  the  common  preservation  to  take  any  person’s  property,  or  to  demand  his 
particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same — and  in  the  just  preserva- 
tion of  rights  and  property  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
or  have  force  in  said  territory  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with  or  affect 
private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide  and  without  fraud  previously  formed. 

Article  III.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 
The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and 
property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights 
and  liberty  they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  author- 
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ized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  them. 

Article  IV.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  for- 
ever remain  a part  of  this  Confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made; 
and  to  all  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  'be  subject  to  pay  a part  of 
the  Federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a proportional  part  of  the  expenses 
of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States;  and 
the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  district,  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Legislature's  of 
those  districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bom  fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
cn  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors 
be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
Saint  Lawrence  and  carrying  places  between  the  same  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  these  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  without 
any  tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor. 

Article  V.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession 
and  consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  towit : The  western 
State  in  said  territory  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash 
Rivers,  a direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents,  due  north  to  the 
territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  by  the  said  territorial 
line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the 
said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Port  Vincents  to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a direct  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  said 
territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last-mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  the  said  territorial  line:  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further 

understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far 
to  be  altered,  that  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient  they  shall  have  authority  to 
form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west 
line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  ; and  whenever  any 
of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be 
admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  Lhiited  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent 
constitution  and  State  government:  Provided,  the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be 

formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles, 
and  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and  such 
admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a less  number  of 
free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

Article  VI.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
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convicted:  Provided,  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor 

or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  law- 
fully reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  services  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784, 
relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  declared 
null  and  void.” 

1 he  great  concessions  of  the  States  that  possessed  the  grant  of  land  made  possible  the 
constitution,  fostered  the  national  spirit  and  was  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  welding 
together  the  disjointed  States.  By  virtue  of  it  the  first  government  of  the  territory  was 
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Landing  of  Pioneers  on  the  Site  of  Cincinnati 
December,  1788 


inaugurated  in  October,  1787.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  made  the  first  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor. Win  throw  Sargeant  the  first  Secretary,  and  Samuel  Holden  and  James  M.  Varnum 
the  first  Judges.  The  necessary  laws  were  framed  by  these  gentlemen.  Treaties — none  too 
binding  and  often  broken — were  made  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  and  settlement  in  real 
earnest  began  in  the  land  that  is  now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  territory  followed  immediately  after  the  ordinance  and  pre- 
ceded the  actual  establishment  of  the  newly-authorized  government.  There  was  one  mili- 
tary post  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Ohio — Port  Hamar,  built  in  1785  by  United 
States  troops  under  the  direction  of  Major  John  Doughty,  and  named  in  honor  of  his 
Colonel.  Josiah  Hamar,  whose  regiment  occupied  it  for  several  years.  This  outpost  was 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskingum  River  at  its  conjunction  with  the  Ohio.  It 
was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a settlement,  or  even  a permanent  garrison,  but  the  fact  that  it 
existed  was  doubtless  the  main  reason  why  Secretary  Sargeant,  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
New  England  Ohio  Company,  selected  a tract  of  land  in  this  vicinity  in  arranging  for  a large 
purchase  from  the  United  States  Government.  The  deed  was  issued  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1787,  and  the  first  settlers  arrived  on  the  scene  on  the  7th  of  April  the  year  following,  and 
began  to  build  houses  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  the  fort.  This  was 
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The  Beginning  of  Marietta 

the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio.  Just  three  years  before  that  event  several  families 
from  Pennsylvania  had  attempted  to  establish  themselves  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Portsmouth,  but  the  Indians  drove  them  back.  The  government  of  Ohio  began  at  Marietta. 
On  the  2d  of  July  the  city  was  christened  in  honor  of  Maria  Antoinette,  and  the  4th  of  July 
celebrated  in  fitting  style — orations  from  the  new  judges  and  general  jubilation  on  the  part 
of  fifty  pioneers  as  well  as  the  garrison  of  Revolutionary  veterans.  The  Governor  arrived 
on  the  9th  of  the  month,  organized  his  cabinet,  and  on  the  25th  published  his  first  law,  estab- 
lishing the  militia.  The  next  day  the  first  county  was  erected,  including  what  is  now  more 
than  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  and  appropriately  named  Washington.  On  the  2d  of 
September  the  first  court  was  held. 

All  the  settlers  at  Marietta  were  shareholders  in  the  Ohio  Company,  which  had  been 
organized  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  March,  1786,  and  which  had  secured  a big  tract  of  land. 
The  purchase  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Ohio  Company  comprised  1,500,000  acres, 
and  the  contract  for  its  sale  was  duly  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1787,  by  Samuel  Osgood  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Company  by  Mannasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrow  Sargeant.  Payment  was  to  be  made  “in 
specie,  loan  office  certificates  reduced  to  specie,  or  certificates  of  the  liquidated  debt  of  the 
Lbiited  States.”  The  price  was  one  dollar  an  acre,  liable  to  a reduction  by  “allowance  for 
bad  land  and  all  incidental  charges  and  circumstances  whatever;  provided,  that  such  allow- 
ance shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  a dollar  per  acre.”  Rights  for  bounties,  or  what  have 
since  been  known  as  soldiers’  land  warrants,  might  be  used  in  payments,  but  not  for  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  tract.  The  contract  authorized  the  settlers  to  enter  at  once 
upon  half  of  the  tract.  The 
company  paid  one-half  the 
purchase  money,  the  gov- 
ernment agreeing  to  make  a 
deed  when  the  second  half 
was  paid,  but  this  payment 
was  never  made.  The  fail- 
ure of  some  of  the  share- 
holders to  pay  for  their 
shares  in  full,  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  company  in 
waging  war  against  the  In- 
dians on  their  lands,  to- 
gether with  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  defalcation  of 
their  treasurer,  Richard 
Platt,  of  New  York,  so  em- 
barrassed the  company  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  pay  the  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  required 
for  the  final  payment.  Con- 
sequently the  directors  met  at  Philadelphia  early  in  1792  and  asked  Congress  for  relief. 
So  well  pleased  were  the  public  generally  with  the  conduct  of  the  company  that  the  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  to  vvh  m the  company’s  memorial  liad  been  referred, 
recommended  a release  and  deed  for  the  whole  tract;  but  this  proposition  was  modified  by 
making  a deed  for  that  half  of  the  tract  the  money  received  had  paid  for,  a conveyance  of 
214,285  acres  or  one-seventh  of  the  original  purchase,  to  be  paid  for  within  six  months  by 
warrants  issued  for  bounty  rights,  "military  land  warrants,”  and  another  conveyance  for 
100,000  acres,  which  was  to  be  distributed  in  tracts  of  one  hundred  acres  as  a bounty  to 
each  male  person  of  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  who  should  become  an  actual  settler. 
The  act  of  Congress,  as  it  passed  the  House,  further  provided  that  the  company  might 
receive  the  remainder  of  the  original  purchase  by  paying  for  the  same  within  six  years 
at  the  rate  ol  25  cents  an  acre,  but  the  provision  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  and  that 
respecting  the  “Donation  Lands,"  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  was  only  saved  from  a 
like  fate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President.  Approved  on  the  21st  of  April,  1792, 
the  three  patents  were  issued  on  the  10th  of  May  to  Rufus  Putnam,  Manasseh  Cutler, 
Robert  Oliver  and  Griffin  Green,  in  trust  for  “The  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,”  and 
signed  by  George  Washington,  President,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State.  These 
three  grants  and  cue  made  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  month  of  March  in  the 
same  year,  conveying  to  that  State  the  northern  half  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  State 
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of  Connecticut,  were  the  first  land  patents  ever  issued  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  settlement  of  the  company’s  lands  was  conducted  with  system.  They  were  care- 
fully surveyed  and  laid  off  and  subdivided  into  townships  of  one  hundred-acre  divisions, 
and  when,  subsequently,  these  latter  were  under  the  terms  of  the  patent  donated  to  those 
settlers  who  entered  the  new  territory  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Company,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  patent  were  strictly  complied  with.  The  settler  was  to  release  to  the  com- 
pany any  land  in  his  tract  required  for  highways;  to  build  a substantial  house  within  five 
years;  to  plant  not  less  than  fifty  apple  trees  and  twenty  peach  trees  within  five  years;  to 
be  constantly  provided  with  a rifle  or  musket  and  ammunition  for  same,  and  to  be  subject 
to  perform  militia  duty  when  called  upon  by  proclamation.  They  were  to  settle  in  com- 
panies of  not  less  than  twenty  men  cn  as  many  subdivisions  of  one  hundred  acres,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  hostile  savages,  and  each  settlement  was  to  have 
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a block-house,  within  which,  in  case  of  general  attack,  they  all  could  assemble  in  safety. 
Under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Ohio  Company  many  emigrants  were  induced  to  settle  near 
and  in  Marietta.  The  settlements  on  the  Muskingum  River  proving  most  attractive  to 
those  who  ventured  into  the  new  territory.  Besides  that  at  Marietta,  other  settlements  on 
the  lands  of  the  company  increased  in  importance,  notably  those  in  Waterford,  Belpre  and 
Big  Bottom.  The  largest  accession  at  one  time  to  the  population  occurred  in  1790. 

A number  of  persons,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  Ohio  Company,  organized  them- 
selves into  what  they  called  the  Scioto  Company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a part  of  the 
Marietta  purchase.  The  original  promoters  met  with  little  success,  until  they  became 
allied  with  an  English  adventurer,  who  pointed  out  that  the  project  would  at  that  time  be 
more  favorably  received  in  France.  The  Bastille  had  fallen,  the  French  Revolution  had 
begun  and  Frenchmen  were  coming  to  America  every  day.  Accordingly,  a most  elaborate 
and  generally  untruthful  prospectus  was  printed  and  circulated  in  Paris,  and,  as  the  new 
promoter  had  predicted,  purchasers  were  frequent.  Many  paid  money  in  good  faith  and 
received  their  deeds;  others  gave  sufficient  security,  and  early  in  1790  more  than  four  hun- 
dred left  Havre  de  Grace  for  their  new  homes.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a juggling  of 
titles  had  begun,  and  when  the  foreigners  arrived  at  Marietta  they  were  informed  that  their 
deeds  were  worthless.  The  unfortunate  emigrants  who  had  expended  their  money  buying 
land  for  which  they  could  get  no  lawful  title  were,  after  also  paying  the  expenses  of  their 
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emigration  to  where  their  lands  should  have  been,  in  destitute  circumstances.  The  Scioto 
Company,  to  secure  so  advantageous  a lot  of  settlers,  had  agreed  to  build  houses  for  and 
furnish  a year’s  provisions  to  them,  and  otherwise  provide  for  them  until  they  could  clear 
fields  and  grow  crops  for  their  own  support;  but  that  company  being,  as  it  proved,  totally 
unable  to  fulfill  its  contract,  the  emigrants  besought  the  Ohio  Company  to  assign  them 
land,  and,  this  being  done,  they  soon  erected  a village  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  company’s  purchase  and  named  it  Gallipolis.  Most  of  these  emi- 
grants were  artisans  and  trades  people  from  the  capital  of  France,  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
farm  work,  consequently  life  in  the  wilderness  was  more  pleasing  in  imagination  to  them 
than  in  reality,  and  during  the  years  of  Indian  wars  upon  the  settlers  they  suffered  much  from 
privation.  They  were  not  molested  by  the  Indians  upon  their  making  themselves  known  as 
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people  from  France,  but  were  treated  and  accepted  as  friends.  Seme  years  later  Congress, 
knowing  how  these  French  settlers  had  been  defrauded,  donated  them  a tract  of  24,000  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  now  the  southeastern  part  cf  Scioto  County,  fronting  on  the  Ohio  River, 
to  which  a number  of  the  French  emigrants  removed,  while  others  remained  where  they  had 
first  settled  in  what  subsequently  became  Gallia  County.  Seme  of  them  returned  to  their 
native  land,  and  others  sold  or  rented  their  allotment  and  removed  to  other  settlements. 
The  “Scioto  Company"  failed  utterly  because,  it  has  been  alleged,  the  English  promoter 
embezzled  the  funds  from  the  sales  in  France,  and  this  failure  brought  on  the  first  disturb- 
ance in  financial  circles  in  New  York,  for  in  that  city  much  speculation  was  rife  in  refer- 
ence to  this  project  of  the  above-named  company.  As  far  as  history  notes,  this  was  the 
first  “slump  on  Wall  street.” 

The  Birth  of  Cincinnati 

Between  1783  and  1785  the  lands  lying  between  the  two  Miami  Rivers  were,  by  various 
ineffective  treaties,  ceded  to  the  whites  by  the  Indians.  Among  others  whose  attention  was 
attracted  to  this  territory  was  Benjamin  Stites.  cf  Redistone,  new  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  visited  New  York  to  purchase  for  himself  and  others  interested  a tract  of  these 
lands,  and  there  proposed  to  John  Clevcs  Symmes,  a member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey, 
to  join  him.  Mr.  Symmes  decided  to  visit  the  country  before  perfecting  the  arrangement, 
and  consequently  made  a journey  to  the  territory,  and  upon  his  return  entered  with  Mr. 
Stites  in  the  purchase  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  about  one  million  acres  of  land  lying 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers,  but  which  was  proven  to  contain,  upon  survey, 
some  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  Of  this  purchase  ten  thousand  acres  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami  River  was  sold  by  Symmes  to  Stites,  and  in  January,  1788,  the  whole 
of  Section  18,  in  the  fourth  township,  first  range,  and  a fraction  of  Section  17,  lying 
between  it  and  the  river,  were  sold  to  Matthias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey.  These,  with  a 
fraction  of  Section  12,  in  the  same  range  and  township,  composed  the  site  of  Cincinnati. 
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as  originally  laid  out.  In  the  summer  of  1788,  Denman  and  his  associates  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  lay  out  the  town  and  establish  a ferry  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
River.  As  an  inducement  to  settlers,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  give  an  inlot,  six  rods  by 
twelve — nearly  half  an  acre — and  an  outlet  of  an  entire  square  of  four  acres  to  each  of  the 
first  settlers  on  condition  that  they  would  make  certain  improvements  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  settlement.  In  September,  1788,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  Robert  Patterson  and 
John  Filson — the  acquaintance  of  the  two  latter  having  been  made  and  brought  into  the 
arrangement  at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  then  called  Limestone — arrived  at  the  site  of  their 
intended  settlement.  There  they  separated,  Symmes,  Patterson  and  Filson,  with  others  of 
the  party,  going  to  examine  the  country  back  from  the  river,  while  Denman,  with  Israel 
Ludlow,  who  was  a surveyor,  and  three  others,  explored  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
between  the  two  Miami  Rivers,  and  ascended  the  Great  Miami  about  ten  miles.  After 
three  days  thus  spent  the  two  parties  again  met  at  the  site  of  the  future  metropolis  of 
Ohio,  with  Filson  missing.  He  was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  it  was  believed  that  he, 
separating  a short  distance  from  the  others,  had  been  killed  by  Indians  who  were  observed 
within  sight.  The  Denman  party  returned  to  Maysville,  and  in  October  a new  agreement 
was  made,  and  in  which  contract  Ludlow  took  Filson’s  place.  Ludlow  was  empowered  to 
act  for  the  others  in  laying  out  the  settlement.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1788,  Patterson 
and  Ludlow,  with  a small  party,  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  projected  settlement.  In  the 
course  of  the  winter  a town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  Israel  Ludlow,  and  the  streets  of 
the  future  city  were  marked  on  the  trees  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  name  first  given  to 
the  place  was  Losantiville,  intended  to  signify  “a  town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lick- 
ing,” but  this  name  was  not  long  after,  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  changed  to  Cincinnati,  in 
honor  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus.  The  site  selected  was  extremely  beautiful.  Seen  in  the 
summer  it  presented  a vast  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  hills,  wooded  to  their 
summits.  The  Ohio,  “La  Belle  Riviere”  of  the  French,  came  into  the  valley  from  the 
Northeast,  and,  sweeping  gracefully  around  the  settlement,  departed  to  the  Southwest. 
From  the  South  the  Licking  broug'ht  its  moderate  tribute  and  a little  to  the  west  Millcreek 
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flowed  silently  from  the  inland  country  to  its  confluence  into  the  Ohio.  The  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  and  the  majestic  size  of  the  forest  trees  covered  with  thickest  foliage,  with 
which  the  wild  grape  vines  were  frequently  intermingled,  astonished  and  delighted  the  eye 
of  the  emigrants.  Even  in  winter,  when  the  settlement  was  made,  the  scene,  though 
divested  of  its  summer  glories,  was  far  from  being  unattractive  or  uninteresting.  The 
climate,  it  is  true,  was  inclement;  but  that  very  inclemency  was  a protection  against  sav- 
age incursions.  Game  of  every  description  abounded  in  the  woods,  and  the  waters  teemed 
with  fish.  The  emigrants,  therefore,  suffered  little  of  the  hardships  usually  encountered  by 
the  first  pioneers  in  a new  country.  In  November,  preceding  the  arrival  of  Patterson  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Major  Stites,  with  a little  party  of  twenty-six  persons,  had  erected  a few  block- 
houses and  commenced  a settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  Columbia, 

now  a part  of  Cincinnati,  is  situated.  From  the  red  men  this  modest  settlement  received 

no  injury,  but,  by  reason  of  a flood  of  the  Ohio  River,  every  house  in  the  little  settlement, 
save  one,  was  deluged  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  had  to  escape  from  the  roof  of  their 
block-house  in  a boat.  This  flood,  which  occurred  in  January,  1789,  showed  the  danger 
which  the  other  villages  on  the  Ohio  River  were  exposed  to  and  led  to  the  settlement  of 
Losantiville,  which  was  situated  on  a higher  elevation.  In  February,  1789,  Judge  Symmes, 
with  a party  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  where  he  proposed  to  found  a city,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would  become  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  West.  But  the  site  of  his  future  city  was  inundated  by  the 
river,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  cherished  project.  It  is  true  that  he  after- 
wards laid  out  the  town,  but  it  did  not  occupy  the  site  originally  selected,  and  never 

attained  any  considerable  importance.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1789,  Major  Doughty  arrived  in 
Cincinnati  with  one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers.  A lot  containing  fifty  acres,  sloping  from 
the  upper  bank  to  the  river,  was  selected,  on  which  Fort  Washington  was  erected.  A few 
months  afterwards  General  Plantar  arrived  with  three  hundred  men  and  took  command  of 
the  fort.  Governor  St.  Clair  arrived  on  the  2d  of  January,  1790.  The  General,  a Revolu- 
tionary veteran,  was  a member  of  the  famous  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  and  it  was  in  deference 
to  his  expressed  wish  that  the  present  name  of  the  city  was  adopted.  With  the  advent  of 
St.  Clair  the  seat  of  government  of  the  territory  came  to  Cincinnati,  for  there  was  no  per- 
manent capital  and  laws  were  made  and  promulgated  from  any  place  at  which  the  Governor 
and  Judges  happened  to  be  or  chose  to  reside.  On  the  same  date  Hamilton  County  was 
erected — the  second  county  in  the  Northwest  Territory — and  named  in  honor  of  the  promi- 
nent statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Indian  aggressions  were  now  frequent.  The  native  tribes  resented  the  settlement  of 
the  whites  upon  their  soil,  although  they  came  under  the  sanction  of  treaties,  as  an  intru- 
sion. The  bitter  hostility  which  existed  between  them  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  caused 
them  to  look  upon  all  white  men  as  enemies,  and  they  were  strongly  stimulated  to  deeds 
of  violence  by  the  influence  of  garrisons  of  the  military  posts  retained  by  the  British  in 
open  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  of  renegade  traders  everywhere  established  among 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  the  Indians  had  experienced  any  injuries  from 
the  hands  of  the  emigrants.  The  settlers  were  in  general  pacific,  but  fearless,  men.  Dis- 
posed to  deal  justly  and  in  good  faith  with  their  savage  neighbors,  they  were  averse  to 
bloodshed,  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  exhibited  daring  courage  and  steady  resolution.  They 
were  not  hunters  who  cared  little  whether  their  game  was  red  men  or  wild  beasts.  They 
were  men  who  preferred  to  be  peaceful  citizens,  but  could  be  brave  fighters.  To  avert  from 
the  new  settlements  the  dangers  which  threatened  them,  the  government  resolved  at  first  to 
negotiate  with  the  red  men.  but  that  method  proving  unavailing,  General  Plamar  was 
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instructed  to  attack  their  towns.  In  pursuance  with  his  instructions,  he  marched  from 
Cincinnati  in  September,  1790,  with  1,300  men,  of  whom  less  than  one-fourth  were  regulars. 
When  near  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Miami  an  advanced  detachment  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  militia,  fell  into  ambush  and  were  defeated  with  severe  loss. 
Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  the  villages  on  the  Miami  were  assaulted  and  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  standing  corn  and  other  means  of  subsistence  were  entirely  destroyed. 
Accomplishing  this  service,  the  army  commenced  its  march  homeward.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  General  Hamar  received  intelligence  that  the  Indians  had  returned  to 
their  ruined  towns.  He  immediately  detached  about  one-third  of  his  remaining  force,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Hardin,  with  orders  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  engagement.  Early 
the  next  morning  this  detachment  reached  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary 
Rivers,  both  tributaries  of  the  Miami,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a large  body  of  savages. 
A severe  engagement  ensued.  The  savages  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  Indian  vengeance, 
and  the  militia  and  the  regulars  alike  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry.  More  than  one 
hundred  of  the  militia  and  except  nine  all  the  regulars  perished  in  this  action,  and  the  rest 
were  driven  back  to  the  main  body.  Dispirited  by  this  severe  reverse,  Hamar  attempted 
nothing  further  against  the  enemy,  but  continued  his  march  to  Cincinnati.  This  expedition 
failed  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  audacity  of  the  savage  aggression  was  not  at  all 
restrained  and  the  property  of  the  settlers  was  in  constant  peril  of  destruction.  Many  set- 
tlers were  killed  and  others  were  carried  into  captivity 
to  be  adopted,  sold  or  tortured  at  the  pleasure  of  their  cap- 
tors.  The  settlements  which  were  part  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany shared  heavily  in  these  calamities,  though  in  a less 
degree  than  those  between  the  two  Miamis.  The  latter  terri- 
tory acquired  in  Kentucky  the  significant  name  of  the 
“Miami  slaughterhouse.” 

This  state  of  affairs  inspired  Washington  with  fresh 
anxiety  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  and  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  Indian  war.  A new  army,  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  former,  was  assembled  at  Cincinnati 
under  the  command  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  The  regular 
force  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  Infantry,  two  com- 
panies of  Artillery  and  one  of  Cavalry.  The  militia  num- 
bered about  six  hundred  men.  With  this  army  St.  Clair 
commenced  active  operations.  On  the  17th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  the  army  left  Fort  Washington  and  forced  a 
road  through  the  wilderness  to  where  Hamilton  now  stands. 

There  a fort  was  erected  and  called  Fort  Hamilton.  It  was 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  River.  Having  com- 
pleted and  garrisoned  the  fort,  St.  Clair  marched  some 
twenty  miles  northward  and  erected  a fort,  to  which  was 
given  his  name.  A third  fort.  Fort  Jefferson,  was  erected 
by  him  about  six  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Greenville,  in  Darke  County.  Aftei 
leaving  a garrison  at  this  post,  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1791,  St.  Clair’s  force  was  re- 
duced to  ‘less  than  two  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian 
villages  on  the  Maumee.  Misfortune  seemed  to  mark  the  expedition  almost  from  its  com- 
mencement. The  march  was  slow  and  tedious  over  a wet  country,  covered  with  a dense 
forest,  which  had  to  be  cleared  for  his  baggage  wagons  and  artillery  trains.  Shortly  after 
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having  left  Fort  Jefferson,  a considerable  party  of  the  militia  mutinied  and  deserted  in  a 
body.  To  bring  back  those  deserters  and  protect  the  provisions  which  were  behind  the 
army  moving  forward  slowly,  St.  Clair  dispatched  Major  Hamtrauck,  with  a sufficient 
force,  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  one  thou- 
sand effective  men,  he  continued  his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  towns.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  day  of  November,  after  a fatiguous  march,  the  army  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash.  The  enemy  being  reported  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  in  considerable  force,  St.  Clair  arranged  with  Major  Ferguson,  to  commence  next 
morning  a construction  of  defenses  for  the  protection  of  the  baggage,  intending  to  await  the 
return  of  the  forces  of  Major  Hamtrauck,  and  the  arrival  of  the  supplies  before  advancing 
to  the  attack.  The  enemy,  however,  anticipated  his  plans.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  army,  by  reason  of  the  desertion  of  the  militia  and  the  absence  of  Hamtrauck’s 
regiment,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  they  attacked  the  outposts,  and  driv- 
ing the  militia,  by  which  they  were  supported,  across  the  river,  pursued  them  closely  into 
camp.  The  fugitives,  encountering  Major  Butler’s  battalion,  threw  it  also  into  disorder,  and 
although  the  advance  of  the  Indians  was  temporarily  checked  by  a well-directed  fire  from 
the  front  line,  they  soon  rallied,  and,  spreading  themselves  in  great  force  along  the  light 
and  left  wings,  poured  from  their  places  of  concealment  a perfect  storm  of  bullets  on  the 
bewildered  troops,  shooting  down  the  artillery  men  at  their  guns,  and  effectually  pi  event- 
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ing  their  pieces  from  being  discharged.  Finding  his  men  falling  on  all  sides,  while  no  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  concealed  foe,  St.  Clair  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Drake,  with 
a part  of  the  second  line  to  advance  and  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
By  this  movement  a temporary  relief  was  obtained;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  riflemen  neces- 
sary to  secure  possession  of  the  ground  from  which  the  Indians  were  driven,  the  latter  were 
enabled  to  rally  and  drive  hack  the  troops.  Several  desperate  charges  similar  in  their  char- 
acter were  attempted,  but  they  were  attended  by  a like  result,  and  in  all  of  them  the  troops 
suffered  severely.  Major  Butler  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, every  officer  of  which  was  killed  but  three,  one  of  the  latter  being  shot  through  the 
body.  The  artillery  was  either  captured  or  rendered  useless,  while  of  the  rank  and  file  more 
than  one-half  had  already  fallen.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  weight  of  the  Indian  fire 
became  gradually  too  oppressive  to  be  borne,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  survivors 
seemed  inevitable;  the  road,  the  only  avenue  of  escape,  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  emergency,  St.  Clair  resolved  on  the  desperate  expedient  of  charging  the  right  flank 
of  the  Indians  in  order  to  draw  them  from  the  occupation  of  the  road  and  thereby  open  a 

way  for  retreat  of  the  troops.  This  maneuvre  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  the  road  being  clear  a few  militia 
in  the  field  were  the  first  to  rush  along  it,  closely  followed 
by  the  surviving  regulars,  who,  abandoning  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  never  paused  in  their  headlong  flight  until 
they  reached  Ft.  Jefferson,  29  miles  distant  from  the  field 
of  battle.  The  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair  subjected  him  to 
an  infinite  amount  of  odium  and  abuse,  but  there  appeared 
to  have  been  no  want  of  skill  or  courage  on  his  part,  either 
before  or  during  the  engagement.  After  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  terrible  de- 
feat a military  tribunal  pronounced  him  free  from  all  blame. 
Washington, never  once  doubting  the  honor  of  St.  Clair, remained  his  firm  and  steadfast  friend. 
During  the  action  St.  Clair  was  present  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Although  so  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout  that  he  was  unable  to  mount  and  dismount  from  his  horse  without 
assistance,  he  and  Major  Butler  rode  up  and  down  the  lines  encouraging  the  men  and  giving 
such  orders  as  they  considered  necessary.  While  thus  engaged,  St.  Llair  had  four  horses 
killed  from  under  him  in  succession,  and  his  cloth- 
ing was  repeatedly  perforated  by  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy.  After  his  horses  were  killed,  despite  his 
painful  condition,  he  exerted  himself  on  foot  with 
a degree  of  alertness  and  energy  surprising  to  all 
who  witnessed  it.  When  the  retreat  became  indis- 
pensable he  headed  the  column  which  broke  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
flight  of  the  army  along  the  road.  He  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  field  of  battle,  and  after  remaining  on 
foot  until  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  mounted  on  a 
pack  horse,  which  was  impossible  to  be  goaded  out 
of  a walk.  This  prevented  him  from  pressing  for- 
ward and  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  the  panic  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  have  his  orders  attended 
to  by  his  officers.  Major  Hamtrauck’s  regiment 
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was  met  at  Fort  Jefferson  by  the  fugitives.  It  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Clair  that  had  this 
increase  of  force  been  on  the  held  of  battle  it  would  have  been  included  in  the  defeat.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  regarded  its  absence  as  a fortunate  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  a 
small  effective  army  was  still  left  to  protect  the  frontier.  There  was  no  supply  of  provi- 
sions at  Fort  Jefferson,  and  the  convoy  had  not  made  its  appearance.  General  St.  Clair, 
therefore,  called  a council  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  army  to  decide  upon  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  retreat,  and  meet  the  convoy  which  was 
known  to  be  on  the  road,  as  the  destitute  and 
half-famished  condition  of  the  troops  rendered 
them  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment  with 
terrible  results.  The  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect  the  same  evening,  and  the  march  of 
the  army  continued  through  the  night.  On 
the  following  day  a quantity  of  flour  and  a 
drove  of  cattle  were  met.  which  having  been 
disposed  of  as  the  necessities  of  the  troops 
required,  the  march  was  continued  to  Fort 
Washington.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  St. 

Clair,  Wilkinson,  who  had  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  Fort  Washington,  organized 
an  expedition  to  survey  the  battle  field.  The 
condition  of  the  dead  afforded  a mournful 
spectacle  of  the  cruelty  and  implacable  hatred 
of  the  Indians.  The  bodies  were  much  abused, 
stripped  of  everything  valuable,  while  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been 
taken  alive  appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  torture, 
having  their  limbs  torn  off,  and  stakes  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm  driven  through  their  body. 
Pits  were  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  all  the  slain  that  were  exposed  to  view  or 
could  be  found,  the  snow  being  very  deep  at  the  time  of  search,  were  interred.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  a detachment  was  sent  forward  by  General  \\  ayne  to  build  a fort  at  the  site  of  St. 
Clair's  defeat.  It  arrived  there  on  Christmas  Day.  The  ground,  now  free  from  snow,  was 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  next  day  pits  were  opened  and  the  bodies  were 
reverently  buried.  Six  hundred  skulls  they  found  upon  the  field.  After  this  melancholy 
duty  had  been  performed  a fortification  was  built  which  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  I he 
Indian  war  now  assumed  a serious  aspect,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Nation  required  retri- 
bution. The  whole  Western  frontier  was  exposed  to  fresh  inroads  of  the  savages,  now 
Hushed  with  so  dreadful  a victory.  General  Washington  wished  to  have  Congress  give  him 
authority  to  raise  three  additional  regiments  of  foot,  and  a squadron  of  horse,  for  three 
vears,  unless  peace  should  be  made  with  the  Indians.  A bill  containing  these  provisions  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  met  with  great  opposition  there.  I hose 
who  supported  the  measure  urged  the  necessity  of  self-defense  and  self-preservation  ; they 
presented  to  Congress  a picture  of  the  bleeding  frontier  and  they  proved  that  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  Kentuckians,  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  peaceably  pursuing  their 
avocations,  had  been  either  slain  or  carried  into  captivity  by  the  enemy  within  the  last  seven 
vears.  It  was  not  doubted  that  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had 
suffered  quite  as  much  within  the  same  period  of  time.  The  bill  was  finally  carried.  St 
Clair  resigned  his  military  command,  and  General  Anthony  \\  ayne  was  appointed  Comman- 
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der-in-chief.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1793,  but  it  was  the  wish  of  Washington,  that, 
before  his  army  was  organized,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  peaceful  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  termination.  No  less  than  five  independent  em- 
bassies, offering  peace,  were  sent  to  the  hostile  tribes.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  himself 
wrote  to  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  Chieftain,  inviting  him  to  a personal  conference,  and  on 
the  20th  day  of  June  the  latter  visited  • Philadelphia,  where  he  was  treated  with  marked 
respect.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  him  understand  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  in  the  hope  that  he  would  become  a powerful  auxiliary  in  behalf 
of  peace.  But  the  victories  gained  'by  the  Indians  had  so  elated  them  that  they  rejected  all 
proposals  for  a pacific  adjustment  of  difficulties.  Freeman,  who  left  Fort  Washington  the 
7th  day  of  April,  1793!  Trueman,  who  left  the  same  place  on  the  22d  day  of  May  for  the 
Maumee,  and  Colonel  Hardin,  who  started  on  the  same  day  for  Sandusky,  were  all  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  settle  the  difficulties  by  force  of  arms.  While 
these  negotiations  with  the  Indians  were  earnestly  prosecuted  by  the  Government,  every 
effort  was  made  by  General  Wayne  to  prepare  his  soldiers  for  the  field,  but  as  all  hostile 
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movements  north  of  the  Ohio  having  been  forbidden  by  Washington  until  the  Northern 
Commission  sent  out  by  him  was  heard  from  and  all  attempts  to  reach  a peaceful  settlement 
having  been  exhausted,  it  was  not  until  the  10th  da)"  of  August,  1793,  that  matters  were 
brought  to  a crisis.  On  that  day  the  chiefs  assembled  in  grand  council  and  demanded  that 
the  Ohio  River  should  henceforth  remain  forever  the  boundary  between  their  hunting 
grounds  and  the  American  settlements.  The  commissioners  failing  to  impress  them  with  the 
utter  impossibility  of  complying  with  any  such  restrictive  stipulations,  the  conference  was 
abruptly  terminated  and  both  parties  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  At  this  period  Wayne  was 
encamped  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  contending  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Kentucky 
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militia,  with  fever,  influenza  and  desertion.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  In- 
dian negotiations,  he  broke  camp  at  Cincinnati,  and,  marching  to  Greenville,  proceeded  to 
fortify  a position  there  for  the  winter.  Knowing  the  Indians  to  be  bold,  dexterous  and  vigi- 
lant, \\  ayne  judiciously  guarded  his  camp  from  surprise  by  employing  several  scouts  under 
the  command  of  Captain  \\  ells,  to  range  the  forest  in  various  directions  and  keep  up  a keen 
scrutiny  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1794,  the  Indians  at- 
tempted to  regain  the  ground  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and  on  the  same  day  Fort  Recovery  was 
attacked  by  Little  Turtle  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
warriors.  The  Indians  made  the  attack  with  determination  to  carry  the  fort  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  They  were  repulsed,  but  they  renewed  the  contest  the  next  day,  and  it  was  not 
until  a great  number  of  their  bravest  chiefs  and  warriors  were  killed  that  they  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  daring  enterprise.  On  the  28th  of  the  following  month,  Wayne,  having  been 
joined  by  General  Scott  with  1,600  Kentuckians,  moved  to  the  confluence  of  the  Auglaize 
and  the  Maumee.  Here  Fort  Defiance  was  erected.  A deserter,  having  informed  the  Indians 
of  the  approach  of  the  army,  Wayne  was  prevented  from  taking  them  by  surprise  as 
he  had  anticipated,  lie  therefore  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  main  body  of  the  savages 
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had  retired  down  the  Maumee  about  thirty  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  where  the  British 
had  recently  erected  a fortification.  The  General  fully  informed  himself  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  his  own  regulars  were  about  as  numerous  as  the  enemy,  besides  having 
eleven  hundred  mounted  men  from  Kentucky,  under  the  command  of  General  Scott.  This 
gave  General  Wayne  a decided  advantage,  but  notwithstanding  his  superiority  in  numbers, 
notwithstanding  the  high  discipline  of  his  troops  and  their  patriotic  ardor  for  a battle,  he 
still  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the  enemy  and  awaited  the  answer. 
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The  answer  was  war.  So  on  the  15th  clay  of  August,  1794,  General  Wayne  left  Fort 
Defiance  and  marched  down  the  Maumee,  his  right  being  covered  by  the  river.  Three  days 
later  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  where  he  erected  some  temporary  works  to  pro- 
tect his  baggage.  He  found  the  Indians  advantageously  posted  in  front  of  an  English  fort. 
On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  an  Indian  council  was  held,  composed  of  chiefs  from  the 
Miamis,  Shawanese,  Pottowatomies,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas  and  Senecas,  the  seven 
Indian  nations  engaged  in  the  action.  Little  Turtle,  the  most  celebrated  warrior  and  states- 
man of  his  time,  was  present  and  addressed  the  council,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  proposals  of  General  Wayne.  “We  have  beaten  the  enemies,”  said  he,  “twice 
under  separate  commanders.  We  can  not  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  us. 
The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a chief  who  never  sleeps.  The  night  and  the  day  are  alike  to 
him;  and  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon  our  villages,  notwithstanding 
the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of 
it.  There  is  something  whispers  me  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace.” 
Blue  Jacket  was,  however,  at  that  time  commander-in-chief.  He  opposed  Little  Turtle,  the 
better  judgment  of  that  intelligent  warrior  was  rejected,  and  war  resolved  upon.  About  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  day  of  August,  the  army  advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
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enemy  had  joined  in  three  lines  within  supporting  distance  from  each  other  in  a windfall 
extending  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Maumee  and  protected  by  the  British  garrison.  They 
could  not  have  secured  a better  position  from  such  a mounted  force  as  Wayne’s,  and  their 
position  extended  among  the  La, lien  Timbers.  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy  was  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  Wayne’s  army.  At  the  very  first  discharge  of  a rifle  the  legions  were 
formed  into  two  lines  and  commanded  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  thicket  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  then,  but  not  till  then,  to  deliver  the  first  fire  and  press  the  enemy 
so  closely  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  reload  their  guns.  Seeing  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  were  endangering  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  General  Wayne  ordered  the 
second  line  to  support  the  first  already  engaged.  The  legionary  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
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press  forward  upon  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  river's  bank,  and  where  there  was  no  tim- 
ber. General  Scott  was  ordered  to  make  a circuit,  so  far  as  to  outflank  and  turn  their  right 
flank.  All  these  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  but  such  was  the  fury  of  the  first  line  that 
the  second  line  could  scarcely  find  occupation.  The  enemy  was  broken,  routed  and  slain,  or 
driven  two  miles  in  one  hour  through  this  windfall  and  thicket  until  they  were  within  pistol 
shot  of  th.e  British  garrison,  which  was  presently  surrounded  by  their  blazing  cornfields  and 
cabins.  The  near  approach  of  the  troops  to  the  British  works  drew  forth  a letter  of 
remonstrance  from  Major  Campbell,  its  commandant.  A sharp  correspondence  ensued,  in 
which  General  Wayne  denied  the  right  of  the  British  to  build  a fort  there  and  requested 
the  Major  to  retire  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  British  by  their  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  This  Campbell  refused  to  do  until  commanded  to  retire  by  his  superior  of- 
ficer; at  the  same  time  he  warned  Wayne  not  to  approach  within  the  reach  of  his  cannon. 

The  erection  cf  this  fort  within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  the  United  States  had 
received  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  General  Wayne  had  private  orders  to  drive  out 
the  intruders,  if,  in  his  opinion,  such  a step  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  operations 
against  the  Indians.  On  the  morning  before  the  army  retired  he  carefully  inspected  the 
defenses  of  the  fort,  and  soon  saw  that  his  artillery  was  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  any 
impression  on  its  massive  walls,  and  that  the  other  fortifications  were  of  such  an  order  to 
make  an  escalade  only  possible  at  the  expense  of  many  human  lives,  which  the  occasion 
would  not  justify.  He  therefore  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  effecting  its  reduction;  and 
having  driven  the  Indians  from  their  principal  settlements,  destroyed  their  winter’s  pro- 
visions, and  erected  forts  in  the  country  to  prevent  their  return1,  he  fell  back  on  Fort  De- 
fiance, the  defenses  cf  which  he  completed,  and  finally  retired  with  his  army  into  winter 
quarters  at  Greenville.  This  campaign  tranquilized  the  whole  Indian  frontier.  Next  summer 
Wayne  held  a council  with  all  the  Indians  living  in  this  territory,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
August,  1795,  at  Greenville,  he  purchased  all  the  territory,  not  before  ceded,  within  certain 
limits,  comprising  in  all  about  four-fifths  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  The  Indians  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  territory. 

This  treaty  was  the  foundation  of  a permanent  peace.  It  was  the  act  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  then  a claim  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  observance  of  its  condi- 
tions was  secured  by  the  expectation  of  solid  benefits,  as  the  rewards  of  good  faith,  and  by 
the  dread  of  severe  retributions  as  the  consequence  of  infractions.  Its  effect  on  the  pros- 
perity and  improvement  of  the  West  was  immense.  Confidence  in  the  disposition  and 
ability  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  Western  settlers  was  universally  restored,  and  the 
emigrant  no  longer  had  the  fear  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife,  of  the  midnight 
conflagration  and  the  noonday  ambush,  before  his  eyes  when  lie  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  wilderness.  Occasional  aggressions,  by  whites  as  well  as  by  Indians,  still  continued  to 
occur,  but  no  combination  of  tribes,  nor  any  single  tribe,  again  lifted  the  tomahawk  against 
the  United  States  until  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  with  England. 

As  has  been  said,  the  States  who  gave  over  for  the  country  at  large  their  claims  in  the 
territory  had  fixed  conditions  for  their  surrender.  What  has  long  been  known  as  the  West- 
ern Reserve  was  detained  by  Connecticut,  which  sold  small  claims  rapidly.  A permanent  set- 
tlement was  effected  on  the  site  of  Cleveland,  in  1796.  and  by  1800,  the  Reserve  had  over 
one  thousand  inhabitants.  In  that  year,  having  reaped  all  the  income  she  could  hope  to  get 
immediately,  Connecticut  surrendered  jurisdiction  to  the  Reserve,  and  it  became  a part  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  Another  settlement  owes  its  existence  to  causes  quite  as  distinct  as 
those  of  Gallipolis,  and  played  a much  more  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  the  State. 
An  earnest  band  of  Presbyterians,  under  the  leadership  of  Reverend  Hubbard  W.  Finley,  had 
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settled  in  Kentucky,  in  1792,  but  soon  became  animated  by  t'he  abolition  principles,  and  con- 
sidered removing  into  “free”  territory.  With  this  in  view,  their  pastor  wrote  to  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Massey,  who  some  years  before  had  bought  valuable  land  in  the  Scioto  Valley, 
but  had  been  unable  to  found  a colony  on  it.  The  lands  were  splendidly  adapted  for  settle- 
ment, being  rich,  fertile  and  picturesque,  but  attractive,  especially  'because,  removed  a little 
way  up  the  Scioto,  it  was  less  liable  to  attacks  by  the  Indians  than  were  the  towns  on  the 
Ohio.  V hen  the  treaties  that  followed  Wayne’s  victory  of  Fallen  Timbers  removed  the 
great  red  danger,  Massey  and  the  Presbyterians  scon  came  to  terms  that  were  liberal  in  the 
extreme.  He  laid  out  a town  in  July,  1796,  and  gave  a lot  free  to  each  of  the  first  settlers. 
Before  the  end  of  this  year  twenty  cabins  had  been  erected,  and  Chillicothe  had  begun  its 
existence.  It  was  given  the  name  of  the  principal  tribe  of  the  Shawanese,  who  had  formerly 
occupied  that  part  of  the  State.  This  settlement  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  important  in  the  territory.  The  first  government  of  Ohio-  was  a very  flexible  affair. 
There  was  no  Legislature,  or  rather  none  in  which  the  people  had  a voice,  for  -at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  territory  there  were  no  people  to  assert  self-government,  except  the  Indians,  who 
preferred  the  tomahawk  and  the  flint  locks  they  had  received  for  their  participation  in  the 
earlier  wars.  The  Governor,  the  Secretary,  who  was  also  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the 
Judges  were  the  supreme  law-making  council,  except,  of  course,  they  could  not  overstep  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  under  which  they  were  appointed.  In  the  absence  of  his  advisors 
the  Governor  could  act  alone  in  a very  wide  classification  of  cases.  The  Judges  also  had 
extensive  power  besides  that  of  hearing  cases  and  deciding  disputes.  The  minor  judiciary 
established  in  each  of  the  little  settlements  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and  were 
administrators  and  executors  as  well  as  judges.  There  was  no  fixed  seat  of  government, 
nor  could  there  well  be  in  so  widely  distributed,  thinly  settled  an  area,  embracing  all  that 
is  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  a little  strip  of  Minnesota,  includ- 
ing the  site  of  St.  Paul.  Besides  the  wide  scope  of  country  over  which  they  had  jurisdiction 
and  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  maintain  anything  like  a general  supervision  of  the  whole 
territory,  it  must  also  be  recorded  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  law- 
makers and  enforcers  possessed  unusual  talent  for  statecraft.  General  St.  Clair  was  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution  who-  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Washington.  He  had  abandoned 
Fort  Ticonderoga  upon  the  approach  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  in  1777,  and  for  this  was  severely- 
censured,  but  an  investigation  proved  this  to  be  a prudent,  if  not  a heroic  course.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  his  own  campaign  against  the  Indians  had  ended  in  disaster,  which  certainly 
did  not  establish  for  him  a record  as  an  able  commander.  In  civil  affairs  he  was,  generally 
speaking,  no  greater  success.  Not  possessing  a judicial  mind,  and  certainly  no  great  or 
firm  grasp  of  affairs,  his  enactments  were  promoted  by  little  foresight  and  soon  became  con- 
fused. In  view  of  this  inefficiency  of  the  early  Government,  Governor  and  Cabinet  went 
into  session  in  Cincinnati  and  formed  the  first  “code.”  They  repealed  contradictory  laws  and 
worked  out  something  of  a system,  establishing  local  governments  and  a general  court  at 
Cincinnati  and  Marietta. 

A better  order  of  things  was  soon  to  come.  In  the  years  following  Wayne’s  campaign 
emigration  increased  rapidly.  It  is  said  that  at  least  one  thousand  boat  loads  of  settlers 
passed  Marietta  on  their  way  to  the  lower  river  towns  in  1796.  The  first  towns  grew  and 
others  were  settled.  A clause  of  the  original  ordinance  provided  that  whenever  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  would  reach  or  exceed  five  thousand  it  should  be  entitled  to  a more 
popular  and  stable  government,  resembling  that  granted  to  the  territories  still  existing.  This 
limit  was  reached  in  1798,  and  Congress  sanctioned  the  change.  In  February,  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  election  of  a Territorial  Legislature  that  was  to 
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serve  two  years.  According  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Legislature  was  to  nominate  ten 
freeholders  of  five  hundred  acres  or  more  and  submit  the  list  to  Congress,  which  would  select 
five  to  act  as  a Legislative  Council,  serving  five  years.  This  Legislature  was  duly  elected 
on  the  third  Monday  in  November,  convened  in  Cincinnati,  and  proceeded  to  enact  much- 
needed  legislation.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country  were  members  of  this  first  Legis- 
lature, among  them  being  Jacob  Burnet,  Edward  Tiffin  and  Thomas  Worthington.  This 
Legislature  passed  an  act  making  valid  without  question  many  of  the  St.  Clair  laws  that  had 
been  disputed,  and  not  the  least  important  step  was  the  election  cf  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  as  delegate  to  Congress.  With  this  Legislature  Ohio  began  to  take  form.  A 
decided  reform  in  the  land  laws  stimulated  settlement,  and  something  like  stable  government 
took  the  place  of  the  general  chaos.  In  1800,  the  census  accredited  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
territory,  what  is  now  Ohio  and  Michigan,  with  a population  of  42,000,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  territory  was  divided,  the  Eastern  part  retained  the  name  and  officers;  the  Western  part 
became  Indian  Territory,  under  the  Governorship  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  This,  how- 
ever. did  not  entirely  end  all  troubles.  General  St.  Clair  evidently  felt  that  the  Territorial 
Legislature  was  encroaching  upon  his  rights,  and  he  obstructed  much  which  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  good  legislation.  Stubborn  quarrels  soon  began  between  him  and  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  territory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  dictatorial  beyond  the 
limits  justified  by  his  ability  as  a statesman,  and  though  it  is  unlikely  that  blame  was  entirely 
on  his  side,  he  was  soon  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  whole  territory.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  an  aggressive  agitation  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  was  commenced.  A second  census  was  taken  by  order  of  the  Territorial  Government 
early  in  1802,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  Congress  authorized  the  call  of  a convention  to 
frame  a State  Constitution.  This  move,  however,  was  opposed  by  many,  and  in  June  of 
that  year,  a convention  was  held  at  Marietta,  to  protest  against  the  granting  of  statehood  to 
Ohio.  A resolution  was  passed,  asking  Congress  to  change  the  western  boundary  to  the 
Scioto  River  and  leave  that  section  in  possession  of  its  territorial  government,  but  Congress 
could  not  see  any  wisdom  in  such  a step.  The  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe  in  November,  1802,  in  which  city  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory had  been  established  in  1800,  and  adopted  a Constitution  for  a State  that  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  great  American  Federation.  The  con- 
vention, besides  adopting  a constitution  and  deciding  upon  the  advisability  of  Statehood, 
called  the  first  election  of  State  officers  to  be  held  on  the  nth  of  January,  1803.  It  also  made 
tlie  express  provision,  that  until  the  new  officers  should  take  charge  cf  their  offices,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1803,  Ohio  should  continue  under  the  Territorial  Government,  submissive,  as 
heretofore,  to  Congress.  The  Constitution  was  submitted  to  Congress,  approved,  and  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1803,  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State. 

Governor  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  office  by  President  Jefferson,  in 
November,  1802,  was  a candidate  for  election  to  the  position  which  he  had  held  by 
appointment,  but  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  Edward  Tiffin,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Infancy  of  a Great  State 


The  First  Constitution  of  Ohio. — Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Departments. — Their  Duties  Defined. 
Conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr. — Impeachment  of  the 
Courts. — Harrison  Defeats  the  Indians  at  the  Tippe- 
canoe River. — The  War  of  1812  against  England. — 
Ohio  the  Battleground  of  Fierce  Fights. — Siege  of 
Fort  Meigs. — Massacre  of  Dudley’s  Kentuckians. — 
Defense  of  Fort  Stephenson. — Perry’s  Glorious  Victory 
on  Lake  Erie. 
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IO  was  now  a State  and  a member  of  the  Federal  Union.  The 
Constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  by  the  convention  in  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  in  uniformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
conferred  the  elective  franchise  on  every  white  male  resident  of 
the  State,  twenty-one  years  old.  It  otherwise  made  the  usual 
distribution  of  State  power  in  three  departments,  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a 
Governor.  The  Governor,,  elected  for  two  years,  could  be 
re-elected  for  three  consecutive  terms,  and,  after  being  out  of 
office  for  the  period  of  one  term,  could  again  be  eligible.  This 
privilege,  however,  has  never  been  used  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
limits.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Governor  St.  Clair  was  so 
generally  recognized  by  the  delegates  that  in  the  preparation  of 
a Constitution  they  resolved  to  divest  the  office  of  Governor  of 
all  privileges  which  by  their  exercise  might  to  the  slightest 
extent  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  people.  The  veto  power,  that  anomaly  in  republican 
governments,  was  not  recognized  in  the  first  Constitution  of  Ohio.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  communicate  such  information  and  recommend  such  measures  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  he  might  think  expedient ; on  extraordinary  occasions  it  was  in  his  power  to  convene 
the  General  Assembly  ; and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  could  adjourn  them;  but  with  the  business  of  legis- 
lation he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  State ; except  in  cases  of  impeachment  he  might  grant  reprieves  and  pardons ; all  com- 
missions were  to  be  made  out  by  him  under  the  great  seal,  and  he  had  the  power  to  fill 
vacancies  which  might  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly  in  offices  of  legisla- 
tive appointment,  by  granting  commissions  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, but  beyond  the  exercise  of  these  privileges,  he  was  rendered  powerless. 

The  legislative  power  was  committed  to  a General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  was  to  have  not  less  than  one-third  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  the  members  allowed  to  the  House.  While  the  members  of  the  latter  were 
to  be  not  less  than  seventy-two  nor  more  than  seventy-six  in  number,  and  be  chosen  annu- 
ally, apportioned  to  the  different  counties  according  to  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
same,  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  to  be  elected  biennially.  No  Judge  or  Clerk  of  any 
court,  or  member  of  Congress,  or  a person  holding  office  under  the  United  States,  or  any 
lucrative  office  except  in  the  militia,  or  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  under  the  State,  could  be  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  Bribery  rendered  the  person  elected  by  its  aid  ineligible  for 
that  office  for  two  years.  The  qualifications  of  members  were,  that  they  should  be  citizens 
of  the  LTnited  States,  free  from  the  disqualifications  mentioned,  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  residents  within  the  district  from  which  they  might  be  elected,  and  taxpayers ; Repre- 
sentatives to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  Senators  at  least  thirty  years  old.  No 
property  qualifications  were  necessary.  Property,  as  such,  the  Legislature  did  not  repre- 
sent, nor  regard  in  the  distribution  of  political  power.  By  joint  ballot  the  Legislature 
appointed  Judges  and  State  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  fixed  their  salary  and  compensa- 
tion. Each  House  might  choose  its  own  officers,  establish  rules  for  its  proceedings,  punish 
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its  members  for  misbehavior,  expel  the  same  if  a two-third  vote  concurred,  and  punish  con- 
tempts committed  against  its  dignity  by  persons  not  members.  Bills  could  originate  in 
either  House,  subject  to  alteration,  amendments  or  rejection  by  the  other.  The  power  to 
impose  taxes  to  raise  a revenue,  though  not  expressly  recognized  by  the  constitution,  could 
be  exercised  as  a power  necessarily  implied.  Each  House  was  to  sit  with  open  doors, 
unless  secret  session  was  necessary,  such  necessity  to  be  decided  by  a two-thirds  vote.  The 
Governor  and  all  other  civil  officers  were,  for  misdemeanors  in  office,  liable  to  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  triable  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a high  court  for 
that  purpose,  but  no  conviction  could  ensue  unless  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  sit- 
ting in  such  court.  Xo  punishment  beyond  removal  from  or  disqualification  for  office  could 


follow  conviction,  but,  whether  acquitted  or  convicted,  the  person  was  subsequently  liable 
to  indictment  and  triable,  with  judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law.  XTo  money 
could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  legislative  appropriation,  and  an  accurate 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  should  be  annually  published  with  the  laws. 

The  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a Supreme  Court,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  any  other  manner  of  courts  the  Legislature  might  establish  and  pre- 
scribe. The  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  four  Judges  and  by  all,  or  by  any  two  of  them,  a 
court  should  be  held  once  a year  in  each  county.  Each  Common  Pleas  Court  should  consist 
of  a President  and  Associate  Judge.  The  State  was  divided  into  circuits,  the  number  of 
which  might  be  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  population.  For  each  circuit  one  presid- 
ing Judge  and  for  each  county  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  three  Associate  Judges 
should  be  appointed.  Each  of  these  Circuit  Courts  had  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
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“in  common  law,  chancery  and  criminal  cases.”  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  “juris- 
diction of  all  probate  and  testamentary  matters,  granting  administration  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians.”  All  the  Judges  should  be  appointed  for  a term  of  seven  years,  and, 
except  the  associates,  were  compensated  with  salaries.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any 
other  office  for  profit  or  trust,  or  receive  fee  or  perquisite  for  their  duties.  Each  court 
could  appoint  its  own  clerk.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  elected  by  the  townships,  one 
to  each,  to  serve  for  three  years.  Sheriffs  and  Coroners  to  be  elected  biennially,  but  no 
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election  of  the  same  person  to  the  former  office  for  a third  term  was  permitted.  Officers  of 
towns,  and  other  township  officers  to  be  elected  annually,  and  the  Legislature  was  author- 
ized to  designate  the  manner  of  filling  all  public  offices,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  con- 
stitution. In  addition  to  these  matters  of  power,  the  great  doctrines  established  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  were,  in  a more  solemn  manner,  stated  and  confirmed.  The  people  were 
recognized  as  the  original  source  of  power,  with  the  right  of  the  citizen  under  the  require- 
ment of  law,  to  speak,  write  or  print  as  he  might  think  proper  and  making  himself  liable 
for  the  abuse  of  that  right.  All  prisoners  should  be  humanely  treated,  granted  a speedy 
and  impartial  trial,  and  punished  proportionately  to  the  nature  of  the  offense  committed. 
Imprisonment  should  be  restricted  to  certain  conditions,  involving  fraudulent  intent,  poll 
taxes  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  Legislature  was  denied  the  liberty  of  granting  any  hered- 
itary privileges.  Finally,  the  constitution 
provided  for  the  incorporation  of  associa- 
tions to  lie  regularly  formed  within  the 
State,  on  application  to  the  Legislature 
for  that  purpose  by  private  bill ; and  that 
amendment  and  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  should  only  be  made  by  a 
convention  to  be  elected  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  people,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  two-thirds  of  the  Legis- 
lature, might  vote  for  the  same.  To 
the  constitution  was  fixed  a schedule, 
providing  that  the  Territorial  laws 
should  remain  in  force  until  repealed 
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by  the  Legislature  of  the  State;  the  first  election  was  to  be  held  in  January,  and  the  first  General 
Assembly  required  to  convene  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1803. 

The  first  General  Assembly  under  the  constitution  met  at  the  appointed  day. 

Michael  Baldwin  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Nathaniel 
Massie  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  The  General  Assembly  proceeded  to  appoint  all  the 
officers  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  governing  the  State.  The  offices  were  filled  as 
follows:  Secretary  of  State,  William  Creighton,  Jr.;  Auditor  of  State,  Colonel  Thomas  Gib- 
son; Treasurer,  W illiam  McFarland;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Samuel  Huntington, 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  and  William  Sprigg;  President  Judges  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Districts,  Francis  Dunlevy,  Wvllis  Silliman  and  Calvin  Pease;  United  States  Senators, 
1 homas  Worthington  and  John  Smith.  The  Legislature  passed  such  laws  as  seemed  to  be 
needed,  and  organized  seven  new  counties:  Gallia,  Scioto,  Geauga,  Butler,  Warren,  Greene 

and  Montgomery.  'Those  parts  of  the  State  had  suffered  much  for  want  of  an  organization 
into  counties.  St.  Clair  had  continuously  refused  to  have  these  counties  erected.  The  State 
courts  were  organized,  their  jurisdiction  defined,  and  their  practice,  in  some  degree,  regu- 
lated. Judges  of  the  courts  were,  as  above  stated,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  and 
the  courts  of  the  territory — the  General  Court,  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  the  Orphans’  Courts,  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  courts  of  general  quarter  sessions — were 
all  abolished.  Most  of  the  powers,  formerly  exercised 
by  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  in  establishing  high- 
ways, erecting  public  buildings,  granting  licenses,  etc., 
were  transferred  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas.  The  tax  laws  of  the  territory  were 
slightly  modified  and  continued  in  force.  The  Associate 
Judges,  in  each  county,  were  authorized  to  appoint 
County  Treasurers,  to  whom  the  Territorial  County 
Treasurers  were  required  to  deliver  their  books,  papers 
and  accounts,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  was  in- 
structed to  receive  from  the  EMited  States  Treasury 
three  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  within 
the  State  (all  of  such  lands  remaining  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  Government)  as  agreed  upon.  The 
manner  of  electing  the  one  member  of  Congress,  to 
which  the  State  by  population  was  entitled,  was  also  de- 
termined. In  the  following  election,  Jeremiah  Morrow 
became  the  first  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

On  the  5th  day  of  December,  1803,  the  second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened  at  Chillicothe,  with  Nathaniel 
Massie  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  Elias  Langham  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  During  this  session  twenty-nine  laws 
were  enacted.  All  the  territorial  laws  governing  the 
militia  were  repealed  and  replaced  by  State  laws.  Legislation  was  enacted  for  the  incor- 
poration of  townships  and  the  election  of  County  Commissioners;  to  divide  the  State  into 
counties,  stipulating  that  no  new  county  should  have  less  area  than  feur  hundred  square 
miles.  To  enable  aliens  to  hold  lands  within  the  State  and  enjoy  the  same  property  rights 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  appropriate  the  three  per  cent  funds  receivable  from  the 
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United  States  Treasury  to  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  same  to  be  divided  into  small  sums, 
and  applied  under  the  direction  of  Road  Com- 
missioners in  different  parts  of  the  State ; and  to 
simplify  and  improve  the  manner  of  obtaining-  a 
State  revenue.  The  land  being  the  principal 
source  of  revenue,  the  burden  of  the  tax  was 
chiefly  borne  by  nonresidents,  who  had  no  prop- 
erty but  land  in  the  State.  The  tax  collectors 
were  required  to  pay  two-thirds  of  their  collec- 
tions into  the  State  Treasury  and  one-third  into 
their  respective  County  Treasuries,  while  County 
Commissioners  and  Township  Trustees  were 
also  authorized  to  collect  taxes  for  certain  pur- 
poses within  their  respective  limits,  and  the 
authorities  and  duties  of  Justices  and  Constables 
were  defined.  But  with  all  the  efforts  to  change 
the  territorial  to  State  laws,  many  of  the  former 
still  remained  in  force,  and  at  the  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a strenuous 
effort  was  made  to  revise  the  whole  system,  the  result  of  which  was  a very  complete  code  of 
statute  laws.  The  first  difficulty  conflicting  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  oc- 
curred in  1805,  and  slavery  was  the  cause  of  it.  Massachusetts  proposed  as  an  amendment, 

that  representation  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  their  free 
population  and  submitted  this  proposition 
of  her  “General  Court,”  or  Legislature,  for 
the  consideration  and  action  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  various  States.  Ohio  disap- 
proved on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  com- 
promise, and  interference  with  its  provisions 
would  be  productive  of  discord.  In  the 
same  year,  another  proposed  amendment 
originated  with  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, proposing  to  take  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  such  part  of  its 
jurisdiction  as  related  to  controversies  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  and  be- 
tween a State  and  its  citizens  and  foreign 
States  and  their  citizens.  Ohio  refused  to 
concur,  on  the  ground  that  “so  much  of 
the  Constitution  as  secured  to  citizens  of  different  States  adjudication  of  claims  before  an 
impartial  tribunal  and  free  from  the  influence  of  any  particular  State,  was  one  of  its  most 
important  provisions.”  While  the  report  added  the  expression  of  the  fear  that  “frequent 
alterations  might  tend  to  unsettle  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  constitution  itself  was 
founded.”  A third  proposed  amendment  came  before  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  from  that 
of  North  Carolina,  requiring  that  the  power  to  interdict  the  importation  of  slaves  should 
be  vested  in  Congress  immediately.  To  this  Ohio  answered,  that,  although  concurring  in 
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sentiment  with  North  Carolina  as  to  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade,  she  refused  to  assent  to  this  pro- 
posed amendment,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  l nited  States,  a time  was  fixed  when 
Congress  alone  should  have  this  power,  and  until 
that  time  arrived  nothing  should  he  done,  and  when 
it  arrived  nothing  need  be  done. 

In  1805,  the  Indian  claim  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve and  “Fire  Lands,”  so  called,  was  by  special 
treaty  released,  and  secured  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. These  “Fire  Lands,”  amounting  to  five 
hundred  thousand  acres,  had  been,  by  act  of  her 
Legislature,  donated  by  Connecticut  to  certain  suf- 
ferers by  the  invasion  of  Connecticut  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  particularly  per- 
sons then  residents  of  New  London,  on  the  Thames 
River,  at  Fairfield,  and  at  Norwalk.  These  lands 
included  the  five  westermost  ranges  of  the  Western 
Reserve  townships.  Lake  Erie,  with  its  more 
southern  indentation  of  Sandusky  hay,  projected 
so  far  southwardly  as  to  leave  the  space  but  six  tiers 
of  townships  and  some  fraction  of  land  above  the 
forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  or  a tract  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty-seven 
miles  from  north  to  south.  T'hiis  land  was,  after  its  release  from  Indian  possession,  sur- 
veyed into  townships  of  about  twenty-five  square  miles,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  and,  for  individual  convenience  of  purchase,  subdivided  into  farm  tracts  of  from  fifty 
to  five  hundred  acres,  as  the  purchaser  desired. 

In  1803,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul  of  France,  sold  to  the  United  States  the 
territory  called  Louisiana,  and  which,  by  a secret  treaty,  France  had  but  a short  time  pre- 
viously obtained  frem  Spain.  The  price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  this  ‘immense  ter- 
ritory, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  when  the  bargain  was  completed,  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  forever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
I have  just  given  to  England  a maritime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride.” 
As  Spain  was  highly  indignant  at  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  and  which  resulted  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  1802,  closing  the  port  of  New  Orleans  against  United  States 
shipping,  it  was  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  being  principally  French  and 
Spanish,  would  not  submit  to  American  rule.  Spain,  in  defiance  of  the  purchase  from 
France,  and  the  right  of  the  latter  to  sell,  maintained  her  right  to  the  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  all  the  country  east  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  at  length  peaceably  trans- 
ferred such  possessions,  as  well  as  her  claim  to  the  territory,  Which  subsequently  became 
the  State  of  Florida.  These  events  had  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  one  ambitious 
adventurer  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Aaron  Burr  had  been  placed  on  the 
Presidential  ticket  in  1800,  and  elected  as  Vice  President  with  President  Jefferson.  In 
1S04  he  bad,  in  a duel,  shot  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  in  consequence  became  an  outcast 
from  the  society  lie  moved  in.  Hence,  being  despised  bv  ibis  former  party  men,  he  was  not 
re-nominated  with  President  Jefferson,  and,  smarting  under  the  stings  of  this  and  other 
public  neglects,  he  was  ready  to  foster  any  plot  that  promised  sufficient  satisfaction  to  his 
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disappointed  ambition.  Learning  that  a rich  Irish  gentleman  had  nurchased  an  island  in 
the  Ohio  River,  and  was  living  there,  he  resolved  to  approach  him  on  his  way  to  New 
Orleans;  and,  giving  evasive  and  deceptive  reasons  to  his  friends  in  the  East  for  his  jour- 
ney, proceeded  to  Wheeling,  and  from  there  embarked  in  an  open  boat  with  one  attendant 
for  Blennerhassett  Island,  about  sixty  miles  below.  Having  arrived,  he  introduced  himself 
to  the  proprietor  and  spent  several  days  with  his  host  and  hostess,  who,  it  would  seem  in 
a very  credulous  manner,  entered  into  the  plans  submitted  to  them.  From  there  he  pro- 
ceeded by  the  rivers  to  Nashville,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  General  Jackson,  who 
had  arranged  there  a public  reception  in  his  honor,  and  thence  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  gained  the  good  will  of  General  Wilkinson,  the  commandant  of  the  United  States 
troops  in  that  district.  By  the  sea  he  returned  to  the  East.  A second  journey  West  was 
made,  and  this  time  he  made  Blennerhassett  Island  the  seat  of  his  operations  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  a flotilla  to  carry  men  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  his  project  to  the  lower  country. 
The  United  States  Government,  having  been  advised  of  these  proceedings,  in  December, 
1806,  communicated  with  Governor  Tiffin  of  Ohio,  who  presented  the  matter  to  the  State 
Legislature,  then  in  session,  and  an  act  was  at  once  passed,  authorizing  the  arrest  of  persons 
engaged  in  unlawful  enterprises,  as  well  as  authorizing  the  seizure  of  their  contraband 
goods.  Mr.  Blennerhassett  escaped  with  Burr  down  the  river  and  reached  New  Orleans  in 
safety.  His  property  was  destroyed  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  militia,  and  his  wife 
and  family  subsequently  had  to  fly  to  Natchez.  Burr  was  arrested  in  February,  1807,  near 
Fort  Stoddard,  in  Alabama,  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Major-General)  E.  P.  Gaines.  He 
was  taken  to  Richmond  and  there  tried  for  treason,  but  as  the  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  prove  that  his  design  was  a disseverance  of  the  Union,  rather  than  an  invasion  of  and 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a foreign  government  in  Mexico,  he  was  acquitted.  This  was  the  only 
important  historical  event  that  occurred  during  the  administration  of  the  first  Governor  of 
Ohio.  Nothing  marked  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  except  the  impeachment  of  three 
judges  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  particulars  of  the  offense  are 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  charges  under  the  articles  of  impeachment  reported  by  the  House  committee 
against  Judge  Pease,  one  of  the  defendants,  were  an  infraction  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  in  deciding  in  favor  of  an  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  a justice  for  a sum  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  the  justice  having  no  juris- 
diction above  that  sum;  an  infraction  of  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  same  act  by  having 
allowed  the  plaintiff  his  cost  of  suit  in  an  action  for  a sum  between  twenty  and  fifty  dollars, 
commenced  bv  original  writ  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  that,  sitting  as  pre- 
siding judge  of  his  court,  he  had  on  various  occasions  decided  that  that  court  had  full  power 
to  suspend,  set  aside  and  declare  null  and  void  any  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
accordance  with  such,  his  decision,  he  had  suspended,  etc.,  etc.,  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
defining  the  duties  of  justices.  In  answer,  the  seventh  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  pleaded  to  the  first  count,  and  which  says:  “In  suits  at  common  law,  when 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved.”  Also  the  eighth  section  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  State  Constitution,  which 
declared  that  “the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate.”  These  references  so  fully  sup- 
ported the  decisions  upon  which  the  first  charge  was  founded,  that  acquittal  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  while  conviction  failed  in  the  second  charge  from  lack  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  votes  required,  and  the  Court  decided,  by  a vote  of  16  to  8,  that  the  third  charge 
was  insufficient  to  sustain  impeachment. 
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Another  interference  by  the  Legislature  with  the  judiciary  took  place  in  1809-1810. 
1 he  terms  1 r which  the  judges  had  first  been  elected  being  about  to  expire,  a resolution 
was  passed,  declaring  the  judicial  offices  vacant,  and  thereupon  the  Legislature  proceeded 
to  elect  judges  for  the  various  courts.  In  this  operation  they  in  seme  cases  elected  persons 

already  commissioned  for  unexpired  terms, 
hut  when  the  individual  had  become  in  any 
manner  unsatisfactory  his  office  was  given 
to  another.  At  the  same  time  the  General 
Assembly  took  occasion  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Supreme  Court  Judges  from  four  to 
three.  The  purpose  was  to  deprive  of  his 
office  the  judge  who  had  been  duly  elected 
and  commissioned  by  the  previous  Legis- 
lature. Much  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
naturally  ensued  in  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment. Judges  who  held  unexpired  commis- 
sions refused  to  accept  new  commissions, 
and  claimed  their  seats  under  the  old.  Such 
claims  made  divisions  in  the  courts,  and  the 
course  of  justice  was  delayed  and  often  pre- 
vented; but  the  Legislature  never  revised 
their  proceedings,  or  attempted  any  justifi- 
cation of  their  conduct  in  this  matter. 

The  session  of  1810-1811  was  held  at 
Zanesville,  but  nothing  extraordinary  took 
place.  The  Indians,  who,  since  the  Green- 
ville treaty  in  1795,  had  remained  quiet, 
under  the  instigation  of  a new  chief  named 
Tecumseh,  aided  by  British  traders  and  mili- 
tary emissaries  from  Canada,  began  to  com- 
mit acts  of  aggression  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  who  were  settled  near 
the  borders.  In  October,  1807,  an  act  by 
Congress  prevented  the  passage  from  Amer- 
ican ports  of  any  commercial  shipping,  and 
ordered  honte  from  abroad,  immediately,  all 
American  vessels,  for  the  war  that  was  plainly  impending.  This  act  proved  a fruitful  source 
of  discussion  in  Congress  until  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared,  and  for  which  this 
embargo  act  was  on  our  part  the  primary  cause.  So  hostile  had  the  Indians,  under  the  lead 
of  Tecumseh,  become  that,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  General  William  H.  Harrison,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  invited  a council,  to  take  place  at  Vincennes  in  August. 
At  it,  Tecumseh  appeared  with  four  hundred  fully  armed  followers.  As  a result  of  this 
council  General  Harrison  believed  it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions  for  Avar. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  hostile  savages  began  to  roam  over  the  Wabash  country  in 
small  parties,  plundering  the  white  settlers  and  the  friendly  Indians.  Harrison  sent  word  to 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  called  “the  Prophet,”  that  these  depradations  must  cease,  and 
that  he  was  determined  and  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to  stop  them.  Tecumseh  went  to 
Vincennes,  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  Territorial  Government,  and  there  found  seven  hundred 
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well-armed  militia.  After  making  solemn  assurances  of  friendship  he  went  to  the  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  C'hickasaws  and  other  Southern  Indian  tribes,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  join  him 
in  an  aggressive  campaign,  but  without  success.  In  the  meantime  a much-increased  force  at 
Vincennes,  obtained  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  having  arrived,  Gen.  Harrison,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, 1811,  marched  up  the  Wabash  V alley  toward  the  town  of  the  “Prophet,”  near  the  junction 
of  Tippecanoe  Creek  and  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the  way  built  a fort  near  the  present  city 
of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  calling  it  Fort  Harrison.  There  the  troops  encamped  in  a healthy 
elevation,  among  oak  trees,  and  without  underbrush  to  hinder  their  operations,  and  the 
General  was  visited  by  "the  Prophet,”  his  brother  Tecumseh  being  absent.  Suspecting 
treachery,  the  General,  on  the  5th  of  November,  arranged  his  camp  to  resist  any  sudden 
attacks.  He  ordered  that  the  infantry  dispose  themselves  in  a suitable  manner,  and  in  case  of 
an  attack  should  hold  their  ground  until  relieved,  the  cavalry  to  parade  dismounted  with 
pistols  in  belts,  and  act  as  the  reserve.  Then  two  Captains’  guards  of  fifty  men  each  were 
detailed  to  defend  the  camp.  Thus  prepared  the  whole  camp,  except  guards  and  sentinels, 
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went  to  sleep.  The  “Prophet,”  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  followers,  arranged  that  when  the 
whites  were  asleep  they  should  rush  in  and  murder  them.  To  excite  his  followers  he 
indulged  in  various  incantations,  until  he  had  every  Indian  broug'ht  up  to  a frenzy,  when  he 
gave  the  word  to  attack.  At  4 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  General 
Harrison  being  in  the  act  of  pulling  on  his  boots,  the  crack  of  a sentinel’s  gun  caused  him  to 
order  the  whole  camp  to  be  aroused.  A sharp  battle  ensued  which  lasted  until  daylight, 
when  the  Indians  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  wet  prairie  that  sur- 
rounded the  encampment.  In  that  battle  there  were  killed  and  wounded  of  the  whites  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The  loss  to  the  Indians  crippled  them  from  any  other  attempt  to 
attack  Harrison’s  forces.  On  the  return  of  Tecumseh  from  the  South  he  found  all  his 
scheme  to  form  an  Indian  Confederacy  prostrated  by  this  act  of  his  brother,  and  in  the  War 
of  1812  he  joined  the  British,  to  whom  he  was  an  active  friend. 
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In  June,  1S12,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  After  the  ignoble 
surrender  of  Detroit  by  General  Hull,  by  which  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  lost,  tempo- 
rarily, Ohio  became  the  scene  of  military  operations.  General  Harrison  had  succeeded  Hull, 
and  worked  indefatigably,  preparing  for  the  winter  campaign,  which  the  people  demanded. 
This  required  much  labor.  Block  houses  had  to  be  built  and  garrisoned  along  the  way  to 
Detroit,  and  magazines  of  provisions  supplied  and  defended.  But  the  work  went  cheerfully 
on.  Kentucky  sent  militia  freely,  under  the  veteran  General  Shelby.  The  yeomanry  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  hastened  to  report  for  military  duty,  and  in  fact  so  numerous  were  the  volun- 
teers that  orders  were  issued  by  General  Harrison  to  stop  the  enlistment.  He  made  the 
vicinity  of  the  Maumee  Valley,  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  field  of  Fallen  Timbers,  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  from  where  he  intended  to  fall  upon  Malden  and  Detroit,  and  he  made 
the  brigades  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  that  of  General  Simon  Perkins,  of  Ohio, 
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as  the  right  wing,  with  the  Kentuckians  under  General  Winchester  as  the  left  wing  of  his 
army.  The  latter,  with  eight  hundred  men,  reached  the  Maumee  Rapids  in  January,  1813, 
where  he  learned  that  a force  of  British  and  Indians  were  occupying  French  Town,  now 
Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  River  Raisin,  twenty  miles  south  of  Detroit.  Having  sent  under 
Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis  a suitable  detachment  of  his  force  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  he 
was  advised  late  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  that  the  foe  was  approaching,  but  received  the 
information  with  incredulity.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  to  be  a fact,  and  a repetition  of  St. 
Clair's  surprise  and  butchery  was  perpetrated  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  by  about  fifteen 
hundred  British  and  Indian  warriors.  At  the  River  Raisin  Winchester  surrendered  after  an 
agreement  with  the  British  commander  that  ample  provisions  be  made  for  the  protection  of 
his  wounded  soldiers.  The  promise  was  given,  but  immediately  violated,  for  Proctor,  the 
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British  commander,  knowing  that  Harrison  was  near,  hastened  to  Malden,  leaving  the  pris- 
oners behind,  deprived  of  their  arms  and  without  a guard.  The  Indians  followed  the  Brit- 
ish a short  distance,  when  they  turned  back  and  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  butch- 
ering and  scalping  without  mercy  those  who  could  not  walk  and  driving  before  them  those 
who  could,  their  intention  being  to  hold  them  prisoners  until  ransomed  at  Detroit.  By  the 
battle  and  massacre  nearly  the  whole  of  Winchester’s  command  comprising  the  best  of  Ken- 
tucky’s youth  were  destroyed,  and  afterwards  during  the  war  the  words  “remember  the 
River  Raisin”  became  the  war  cry  of  the  Kentuckians. 

General  Harrison  had  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Rapids  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
at  River  Raisin,  and  there  'learning  that  Proctor  had  marched  to  Malden,  he,  at  the  rapids, 
established  a fortified  camp  near  the  present  town  of  Perryville,  opposite  Maumee  City,  and 
which  he  named  Fort  Meigs.  There  he  was  by  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  besieged  for  sev- 
eral days,  who  with  about  two  thousand  troops  and  Indians  had  come  down  from  Malden, 
and  although  he  had  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  position,  his  fort  having  bastions  and 
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several  cannon  planted,  he  dispatched  a courier  to  General  Green  Clay,  who  was  on  his 
march  northward  with  another  body  of  twelve  hundred  Kentuckians.  Clay  received  the 
courier  in  the  Maumee  Valley,  and  dispatched  Captain  Leslie  Combs,  then  nineteen  years 
old,  with  four  men  of  his  company  and  a young  Indian.  They  traveled  in  a canoe,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  rapids,  heard  the  roar  of  artillery.  It  was  the  5th  of  May,  and  Proctor 
had  begun  to  fire  on  the  fort.  Puzzled  how  to  approach,  much  less  enter  an  invested  fort. 
Captain  Combs  and  his  companions  having  safely  passed  the  rapids,  rounded  a point  that 
brought  them  in  full  view  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  when  Indians  among  the  former 
approaching  the  bank,  fired  a volley  at  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  two.  This 
caused  the  Captain  to  run  his  canoe  to  the  opposite  shore  and  with  his  wounded  he  escaped 
to  the  woods,  but,  making  a detour,  they  fortunately  met  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of 
General  Clay’s  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dudley.  Captain  Combs,  fortunately 
escaping  uninjured,  at  once  took  comand  of  his  company  of  riflemen,  which  was  in  the 
advance  of  Colonel  Dudley’s  command, and  pressing  forward,  attacked  and  captured  a British 
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battery,  spiked  most  of  the  guns  and  hauled  down  the  hated  and  despised  British  flag,  while 
huzzas  rang  out  from  the  ramparts  cf  Fort  Meigs.  Captain  Combs’  men,  having  been  sig- 
naled to  fall  back  and  cross  the  river,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush  and  were  made  prisoners. 
The  savages  then  attacked  the  other  men  of  Dudley’s  command  as  they  followed  him  from 
the  boats,  and  of  the  eight  hundred  massacred  and  scalped  all  but  cue  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  who  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Boswell,  with  the 
rest  of  Clay's  troops,  fought  his  way  through  the  British  and  Indians  toward  the  fort, 
where,  being  joined  by  a rallying  party,  he,  thus  assisted,  drove  the  motley  enemy  from  their 
batteries.  Proctor  then  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  Malden.  Combs  and  his  com- 
panions were  taken  to  Fort  .Miami,  then  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  where,  being  stripped 
nearly  naked,  they  were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  two  rows  of  savages  and  thus 
many  were  killed.  The  survivors  were  then  placed  inside  the  fort,  where,  but  for  Tecumseh, 
they  would  have  all  been  murdered,  as  Proctor  was  so  enraged  at  the  termination  of  the 
siege,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  stay  the  bloody  instinct  of  the  Indians. 

When  General  Harrison  was  assured  that  Proctor  and  his  allies  had  returned  to  Fort 
Malden,  lie  left  Fort  Meigs  in  charge  cf  General  Clay,  and  proceeded  to  meet  Governor 
Meigs,  of  Ohio,  who,  with  a considerable  force  of  Ohio  militia,  was  pressing  forward  to  his 
relief.  General  Harrison  found  the  Ohio  settlements  so  full  of  enthusiasm  that  ample  assis- 
tance was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  he  at  once  began,  with  the  consent  of  Governor 
Meigs,  to  enlist  troops.  Meanwhile,  Tecumseh  had  urged  Procter  to  resume  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Fort  Meigs,  but,  satisfied  that  he  could  net  do  so,  Proctor,  with  his  white  troops, 
embarked  on  the  28th  of  July  for  Sandusky  Bay,  from  there  to  proceed  to  attack  Fort  Ste- 
phenson at  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Fremont,  on  the  Sandusky  River.  That  fort  was  a regu- 
lar earthwork,  with  ditch,  bastions  and  block  houses,  garrisoned  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  inexperienced  young  men,  none  cf  whom  had  reached  the  age  of  majority,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Croghan,  of  the  regular  army,  himself  a young  man  of  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  enemy  numbered  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia  and  above  three  thou- 
sand Indians.  By  reason  of  the  weak  position.  General  Harrison  had  instructed  the  com- 
mander to  fire  the  fort  and  retreat,  if  he  could,  should  the  enemy  approach  with  force  and 
artillery,  but  the  youthful  commander  had  bravely  stuck  to  his  post,  determined  rather  to  die 
than  surrender  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  After  reaching  Fort  Stephenson  Proctor 
demanded  a surrender,  accompanied  with  the  usual  threats  of  butchery  and  massacre  if  the 
garrison  should  hold  out;  but  Croghan,  who  found  that  all  his  companions,  zealous  like  him- 
self, would  support  him  to  the  last,  returned  a spirited  answer  to  the  effect  that  “when  the 
fort  should  be  taken  there  would  be  none  left  to  massacre;  as  it  would  not  be  given  up  while 
a man  was  able  to  fight.” 

A brisk  firing  was  opened  by  the  enemy  during  the  night,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  fol- 
lowing morning  three  six-pounders  which  had  been  planted  during  the  night  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  pickets  began  action  upon  the  fort,  but  fortunately  with  but 
little  damage.  About  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  all  the  enemy’s  guns  were  concentrated 
against  the  northwestern  angle  cf  the  fort  for  the  purpose  cf  making  a breach.  To  counter- 
act the  effect  of  their  fire  Major  Croghan  caused  that  point  to  be  strengthened  by  means  of 
bags  of  Hour,  sand  and  other  materials,  in  such  a manner  than  the  fort  sustained  little  or  no 
injury.  But  the  British,  supposing  that  their  fire  had  sufficiently  shattered  the  fort  to  make 
an  advance  advisable,  began  to  storm  the  place  with  a force  of  five  hundred,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  two  feints  on  different  points.  The  column  which  advanced  against  the 
northwestern  angle  was  so  completely  enveloped  in  smoke  as  not  to  be  discovered  until  it 
had  approached  within  eighteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  but  the  men  being  all  at  their 


posts  and  ready  to  receive  the  enemy,  they  commenced  so  heavy  and  galling  a fire  as  to 
throw  the  column  into  confusion;  but  being  quickly  rallied,  Colonel  Short,  the  commander, 
explained,  “Come  on,  my  brave  fellows,  give  the  damned  Yankees  no  quarter,”  and  imme- 
diately leaped  into  the  ditch,  followed  by  his  troops.  As  socn  as  the  ditch  was  entirely  filled 
by  the  assailants,  Major  Croghan  ordered  his  one  six-pounder,  which  had  been  masked  in  the 
block  house,  to  be  fired.  It  had  been  loaded  with  a double  charge  of  musket  balls  and  slugs. 
This  piece  completely  raked  the  ditch  from  end  to  end.  The  first  fire  leveled  one-half  in 
death,  Colonel  Short  being  mortally  wounded,  the  second  and  third  discharge  either  killed 
or  wounded  every  one  in  the  ditch  except  eleven  who  were  found  covered  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  companions.  At  the  same  time  the  fire  of  the  small  arms  was  so  incessant 
and  destructive  that  it  was  in  vain  the  British  officers  exerted  themselves  to  lead  on  the 
balance  of  the  column;  it  retired  in  disorder  under  a shower  of  shot  and  sought  safety  in  an 
adjoining  wood.  The  loss  to  the  British  in  killed  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  their  Indian  allies.  The  Americans  had  but  one  killed  and  seven 
slightly  wounded.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  the  enemy  retreated  down  the 


Boulevard  and  Harbor 
Put-in-Bay,  Ohio 

river,  after  having  abandoned  considerable  baggage  and  military  stores.  The  garrison  was 
composed  of  regulars,  all  Kentuckians.  They  were  as  human  as  they  were  courageous. 
This  was  proved  by  their  unceasing  attention  to  the  wounded  enemy  after  their  discomfit- 
ure ; for  during  the  night  they  received  into  the  fort  through  the  fatal  porthole  of  the  'block 
house  all  those  who  were  able  to  crawl  to  it.  To  those  unable  to  move  they  threw  canteens 
filled  with  water.  They  even  parted  with  their  clothing  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded. 

Soon  after  this  gallant  exploit  which  called  for  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country, 
Tecumseh  followed  Proctor  to  Detroit,  and  all  hope  was  given  up  by  the  enemy  of  reducing 
the  American  forts  unul  they  could  gain  entire  control  of  the  lakes. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people  was  roused  to  a pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  there  was 
an  earnest  determination  to  prosecute  hostilities  with  vigor,  but  without  the  command  of 
the  lake  offensive  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  to  any  great  advantage.  The  utmost 
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exertions  accordingly  were  made  by  Commodore  Perry,  who,  in  the  harbor  of  Erie,  was 
building  a flotilla  to  complete  his  naval  armament,  and  to  test  the  ability  of  his  gallant 
sailors  in  a contest  with  the  enemy  on  Lake  Erie.  Commodore  Perry,  notwithstanding  all 
obstacles  and  hindrances,  had  his  fleet  equipped  by  the  2d  of  August,  but  some  time  was 
lost  in  moving  several  of  the  vessels  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Erie.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  he  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but  not  meeting  them,  he  returned  on 
the  8th.  Receiving  re-enforcements  brought  to  him  by  Captain  Elliot,  he  again  sailed  on 
the  1 2th,  and  on  the  15th  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Sandusky.  There  he  took  in  about  twenty 
volunteer  marines,  and  again  went  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  after  cruising  off  Malden, 
retired  to  Put-in  Bay,  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  His  fleet  consisted  of  the  brig  “Lawrence,” 


Perry’s  Victory  on  Lake  Erie 

his  flag  vessel,  of  twenty  guns;  the  “Niagara,”  Captain  Elliot,  of  twenty  guns;  the  “Cale- 
donia,” Lieutenant  Turner,  of  three  guns;  the  schooner  “Ariel,”  of  four  guns;  the  “Scor- 
pion,” of  two  guns;  the  “Somers,”  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels;  the  sloop  “Trippe,”  and 
the  schooners  “Tigress”  and  “Porcupine,”  of  one  gun  each,  amounting  in  all  to  nine  vessels, 
fifty-four  guns  and  two  swivels.  Commodore  Barclay,  who  had  heretofore  avoided  the 
encounter,  soon  after  deemed  it  prudent  to  meet  Perry’s  fleet  and  test  the  question  of 
superiority  on  the  inland  sea.  Accordingly,  very  eafly  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  bore  down  upon  Perry’s  squadron,  which  immediately  got  under  way,  and  stood 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Americans  had  three  vessels  more  than  the  British,  but  this 
advantage  was  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  size  and  armament  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
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consisted  of  the  “Detroit,”  Commodore  Barclay,  of  nineteen  guns  and  two  howitzers;  the 
“Queen  Charlotte,”  Captain  Fumis,  of  seventeen  guns;  the  “Lady  Prevost,”  Lieutenant 
Buchan,  of  thirteen  guns  and  two  howitzers;  the  brig  “Hunter,”  of  ten  guns;  the  sloop 
“Little  Belt,”  of  three  guns,  and  the  schooner  “Chippewa,”  of  one  gun  and  two  swivels;  in 
all  six  vessels,  sixty-three  guns,  four  howitzers  and  two  swivels.  About  io  o’clock  a change 
in  the  wind  to  the  southeast  gave  the  American  squadron  the  weather  gage.  Commodore 
Perry  then  hoisted  his  Mizzen  Jack,  having  for  a motto  the  dying  words  of  the  lamented 
Lawrence,  "Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  It  was  received  with  repeated  cheering  by  the  officers 
and  crews.  Having  formed  his  line  he  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  who  likewise  cleared  for 
action,  and  hauled  up  his  colors.  At  a quarter  before  twelve  the  enemy’s  flagship  and  the 
“Queen  Charlotte”  opened  fire  upon  the  “Lawrence,”  which  she  sustained  for  ten  minutes, 
before  she  was  near  enough  to  work  her  guns,  which  were  carronades.  She  continued  to 
bear  up,  making  signals  for  the  other  vessels  to  hasten 'to  her  support,  and  at  five  minutes 
before  twelve  brought  her  guns  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  The  tremendous  fire  to  which 
Perry  was  exposed  soon  rendered  the  “Lawrence”  unmanagable ; she  was  reduced  almost  to 
a wreck;  nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Commodore 
saw  that  he  must  make  a bold  movement  or  lose  the  action.  With  a courage  and  spirit  which 
deserved  success,  Perry  determined  to  abandon  the  “Lawrence”  and  hoist  his  flag  on  the 
“Niagara,”  which  was  then  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Leaving  Lieutenant  Yarne'll  in  the 
“Lawrence,”  he  hauled  down  his  inspiring  colors,  and  taking  them  under  his  arms,  gave 
orders  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship  where  Elliot  was  in  command.  In  quitting  the  “Law- 
rence” he  gave  his  pilot  choice  to  remain  on  board  or  to  accompany  him.  The  faithful  fellow 
told  him  “he’d  stick  by  him  to  the  last,’’'  and  jumped  into  the  boat.  Perry  left  the  ship  in  his 
usual  gallant  manner,  standing  up  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  until  pulled  down  by  the  crew. 
Broadsides  were  leveled  at  him  and  small  arms  discharged  bv  the  enemy,  two  of  whose 
vessels  were  within  musket  range  and  a third  one  even  nearer.  His  brave  shipmates  who 
remained  behind,  stood  watching  him  in  breathless  anxiety,  the  balls  struck  around  him  and 
passed  closely  over  his  head  in  all  directions;  but  the  same  providence  that  watched  over 
the  heroic  Commodore  throughout  this  desperate  battle  conducted  him  safely  amid  a shower 
of  shot  and  his  crew  beheld  with  exaltation  his  flag  hoisted  at  the  masthead  of  the  “Ni- 
agara.” No  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  Captain  Elliot  volunteered  to  put  off  in  a boat 
and  bring  into  action  the  schooners  which  had  been  kept  astern  by  lack  of  wind;  the  gallant 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Elliot  left  the  “Niagara”  to  put  it  into  execution.  About  this  time 
Perry  saw,  with  great  regret,  the  flag  of  the  “Lawrence”  come  down.  But  the  event  was 
unavoidable.  She  had  sustained  the  full  brunt  of  the  battle  and  was  rendered  incapable  of 
defense;  any  further  show  of  resistance  would  have  resulted  in  most  useless  and  cruel  car- 
nage. The  enemy,  however,  was  not  able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  subsequent  circum- 
stances enabled  her  to  again  hoist  the  flag.  Commodore  Perry  now  gave  signal  for  close 
action,  and  the  small  vessels  got  out  their  sweeps  and  made  all  sail.  Finding  that  the  “Ni- 
agara” was  but  little  injured,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  break  the  enemy’s  line.  He 
accordingly  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of  the  two  ships  and  brig,  giving  them  a raking  fire 
from  his  starboard  guns,  and  also  to  a large  schooner  and  sloop  from  his  larboard  side,  at 
half  pistol  shot.  Passing  the  whole  squadron  he  luffed  up  and  laid  his  ship  alongside  the 
British  flagship.  The  small  vessels  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Elliot,  having,  in  the 
meantime,  got  within  grape  and  canister  distance,  and  keeping  up  a well-directed  fire,  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  struck  excepting  the  “Little  Belt”  and  “Chippewa,”  which 
attempted  to  escape,  but  were  pursued  by  two  gunboats  and  taken.  The  engagement  lasted 
three  hours,  and  never  was  a victory  more  decisive  and  complete.  The  carnage  was  fear- 
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l’ul;  tlie  Americans  having  lost  twenty-seven  killed  and  ninety-six  wounded,  and  the  British 
forty-one  killed  and  ninety-four  wounded.  Commodore  Barclay  was  among  the  latter. 
Perry,  who  was  unhurt,  immediately  sent  a dispatch  to  General  Harrison,  which,  for  its 
brevity  and  point,  is  well  worth  quoting: 

“U.  S.  Brig  ‘Niagara,’  September  io,  1813,  4 p.m. 

‘‘Dear  General — W e have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours — two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  a sloop.  Yours,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY.” 

The  results  of  this  victory  were  instantaneous,  and  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  had 
been  won  by  a squadron  of  American  vessels  over  a British  squadron,  in  which  it  differed 
materially  from  other  maritime  successes  achieved  during  the  war.  But  that  was  not  the  chief 
matter  of  exultation ; the  Americans  were  now  masters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  had  it  in  their 
power  at  once  to  intercept  the  whole  coasting  trade,  by  which  Procter’s  troops  and  Indians 
were  supplied  with  provisions,  to  land  any  force  they  chose  in  his  rear  and  to  entirely  cut 
him  off  from  Kingston  and  York.  Abandoning,  therefore,  and  destroying  all  his  fortified 
posts  beyond  the  Grand  River,  Proctor  commenced  to  retreat  at  once,  accompanied  by  Te- 
cumseh  and  his  Indians,  Tecumseh  not  deserting  his  allies,  now  that  victory  had  turned 
against  them,  although  nearly  all  the  other  Indians  abruptly  left  the  cause. 

After  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  General  Harrison,  aided  by  General  Shelby,  resolved  to 
cross  the  lake  to  Malden,  and  march  from  there  to  Detroit,  with  the  intention  of  capturing 
the  latter.  But  on  arriving  at  Malden  General  Harrison  found  that  the  British  comman- 
der, Proctor,  had  passed  into  Canada  after  setting  fire  to  Fort  Malden  and  the  storehouses 
and  dwellings  at  Amherstburg.  In  Malden,  General  Harrison  was  met  by  a troop  of  well- 
dressed  women,  who  implored  mercy  and  protection.  Proctor’s  rear  guard  had  been  gone 
but  an  hour  when  Harrison  arrived.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  pursuit  led  by  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnson’s  mounted  Kentuckians,  began,  and  Detroit  was  reached  to  learn  that 
Proctor  had,  with  Tecumseh,  gone  eastward  towards  the  Moravian  town  eighty  miles  east 
of  Detroit.  There  the  American  force  overtook  the  fugitives  and  forced  them  to  a battle. 
Tecumseh  was  slain  and  his  followers  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a swamp,  while  Proctor  escaped 
in  his  carriage  with  a guard  of  a few  volunteer  Indians  and  Dragoons,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Harrison’s  victory  was  complete,  and,  returning,  he 
took  possession  of  Detroit.  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  were  now  freed  from  Indian  and 
British  raiders;  and  the  frontier  being  secured,  General  Harrison  left  Colonel  Lewis  Cass 
with  a garrison  of  a thousand  regulars,  Military  Governor  of  Detroit.  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  of  his  command  to  join  the  Army  of  the  East.  Being  badly 
treated  shortly  afterwards  by  General  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Harrison 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  Governorship  of  Indiana.  This  territory  was  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1816,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  to  his  home  in  North  Bend,  Ohio.  Ohio  no 
longer  tcok  any  part  in  the  War  of  1812-1815.  The  State  had  done  her  duty  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A Creative  Period  of  Ohio 


Columbus  Becomes  the  Capital  of  the  State. — State 
Banks  and  the  United  States  Bank. — Navigation  on 
the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie. — Arrival  of  the  First  Steamboat 
on  the  Ohio  River. — Building  of  Canals  and  Railroads. 
— Beginning  of  Ohio’s  School  System. — The  “Border 
War”  with  Michigan. — Taxation  Measures. — Ohio’s 
First  President. 


.’H  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-1815,  commercial  intercourse,  which 
had  been  so  long  interrupted,  became  restored  and  an  excessive 
importation  of  foreign  goods  and  a great  influx  of  emigration  fol- 
lowed. Of  the  latter,  much  passed  into  the  new  territories,  and  the 
population  of  Ohio  greatly  increased.  The  numerous  banks  which 
had  been  chartered  before  the  war  supplied  an  abundant  circulating 
medium,  but  speculation  stimulated  the  people  to  sudden  desire  for 
riches,  and  led  to  wild  and  extravagant  excesses.  In  the  general  rush 
of  such  business,  the  banks  became  deeply  involved,  and,  unable  to 
keep  up  their  coin  reserve  to  redeem  their  notes,  the  latter  conse- 
quently began  to  depreciate  in  value. 

In  1816,  Congress  chartered  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  same  year  were  established,  in  the  principal  cities  of  each  State, 
branches  of  this  bank.  For  Ohio,  branches  were  opened  in  Cincin- 
nati and  Chillicothe,  and  while  receiving  freely  and  holding  in  large 
amounts  for  redemption  in  coin  and  notes  of  banks  chartered  by  the 
State,  they  also  issued  their  own  notes.  The  demand  for  coin  made 
by  these  branches  upon  the  State  banks  not  being  met,  the  notes  of  the  latter  became  less 
and  less  current  until  those  of  many  of  them  were  held  absolutely  worthless.  While  yet, 
however,  confidence  in  the  State  banks  was  unshaken,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  the  session 
of  1815-1816,  passed  a law,  creating  several  new  banks  in  the  State,  and  extending  the  char- 
ters of  those  already  in  existence.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  obtain  revenue  from  the 
banks,  and  the  requirement  of  it  that  each  banx  place  to  the  credit  of  the  State  one-twenty- 
tnth  of  its  capital  stock,  from  which  regular  dividends  should  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  bank  charter  and  final  winding  up  of  the  bank’s  afifairs,  the 
State  should  be  entitled  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  bank  property.  The  consideration  for 
this  stock  was  the  charter  of  the  bank,  and  the  payment  for  it  was  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  bank  each  year  setting  apart  such  a per  centum  of  its  profits  as  would  by  the  end  of  the 
charter’s  period  be  adequate  to  fill  all  obligations  to  the  State.  All  the  charters  were  to 
expire  in  1843,  the  banks  were  to  be  exempt  from  all  State  taxation,  and  the  promise  was 
given  that  until  after  the  year  1843  n0  other  banks  would  be  chartered.  Some  of  the  banks 
accepted  and  others  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  but  the  whole  scheme  went 
to  the  wall  with  the  general  failure  of  the  banks,  several  years  before  their  charters  expired, 
in  the  financial  crash  of  1836-1837. 

In  1814,  a free  grant  of  land  having  been  offered  for  the  State  buildings  at  Columbus,  by 
the  proprietors  of  a tract  of  woodland  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  in  Franklin 
County,  on  the  agreement  to  permanently  locate  the  seat  of  government  there,  the  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  begun.  In  1816, 
they  were  ready  for  occupation  and  the  Legislature  assembled  in  the  State  House  at 
Columbus  for  the  first  time.  The  building  was  a modest  frame  structure.  In  the  course  of 
that  session  an  appropriation  was  made  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  to  meet 
contingent  expenses,  and  with  a part  of  it,  Governor  Worthington  took  the  responsibility  to 
purchase  books  for  a State  Library. 
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In  1819,  a rather  serious  difficulty  occurred  between  the  United  States  and  State 
authorities.  The  conduct  of  the  branches  of  the  United  States  bank  towards  the  State 
banks  greatly  embittered  the  community.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  former  would  col- 
lect a large  amount  of  the  latter's  notes,  and  presenting  them,  demand  their  redemption 
in  coin,  or  its  equivalent  when  coin  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake 


State  House  Grounds,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Eric,  in  Cleveland,  in  May,  1818,  refused  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  because  presented  by 
a United  States  branch  bank.  In  a card  issued  by  Air.  Alfred  Kelly  and  the  directors  of  the 
institution,  this  action  was  upheld  on  the  ground  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  United  States 
bank  was  to  destroy  the  State  banks,  drain  the  country  of  specie,  oppress  the  public,  and 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  this  manner  the  United  States  bank  came  to  be 


Landing  at  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie 

regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  in  1819  the  Legislature  resolved  to  impose  a tax  upon  its  two 
branches  in  Ohio.  Much  public  discussion  followed  the  announcement  of  this  intention,  and, 
while  the  right  of  Congress  to  create  a bank  was  doubted  by  but  few,  the  policy  of  organizing 
such  an  institution  at  the  detriment  of  the  State  banks  was  denounced  and  the  right  of  the 
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State  to  tax  its  branches  in  her  midst  boldly  asserted  and  almost  unanimously  concurred  in. 
Thus  supported,  the  Legislature  imposed  an  annual  tax  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  each 
branch  of  the  United  States  bank  in  Ohio,  and  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  to  collect  the 
same.  Under  this  authority  the  officer  directed  to  do  so  entered  the  branch  at  Chillicothe, 
and,  in  despite  of  the  protest  of  its  officers,  levied  the  whole  tax  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars upon  its  specie  and  bank  notes,  and  deposited  the  same  in  the  State  Treasury  at  Colum- 
bus. Under  process,  issued  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,  at  the  suit  of  the  bank, 
the  State  officers  concerned  in  the  operation  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  ; and  a bill  in  chan- 
cery filed  in  the  same  court,  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  money,  was  followed  by  a writ  of 
injunction  addressed  to  all  the  defendants,  restraining  them  from  removing  or  making  any 
disposition  of  the  money  or  any  part  of  it.  By  subsequent  agreement  between  the  counsel 
for  the  State  and  the  bank,  a decree  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  was  issued  to  restore 
all  the  money,  except  sufficient  to  support  an  appeal  of  the  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  Treasury,  having  refused  to  comply  with  this  decree,  it  was 
enforced  by  writ  of  sequestration,  under  which  the  Marshal  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  entered  the  State  Treasury  and  removed  the  money.  The  whole  State  was  in  a fer- 
ment; nevertheless,  great  causes,  like  great  bodies,  move  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
February  term  of  1824,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  this  case  was  heard  on  appeal.  Although 
argued  for  the  State  with  great  ability  by  a then  famous  Cincinnati  lawyer,  the  decree  was 
affirmed,  and  Ohio  acquiesced  in  the  decision.  Human  nature,  however,  though  bowing  to 
the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  could  not  repress  the  desire  to 
retaliate  within  constitutional  limits.  At  the  next  session  the  Legislature  passed  a law  to 
deprive  the  United  States  banks  of  the  aid  of  State  courts  and  officers  in  the  collection  of 
its  claims,  and  efiforts  were  made  to  deprive  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  State  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  such 
claims  in  Ohio ; but  sober  second 
thought  repealed  this  law. 

Ohio  was  at  this  time  an  agri- 
cultural State,  almost  exclusively, 
as  but  few  manufactures  were  oper- 
ated within  her  borders.  Grain 
growing,  and  cattle,  hog  and  sheep 
breeding  was  the  business  of  the 
large  majority  of  her  people.  The 
great  markets  for  these  products 
were  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  and  the  modes  of  convey- 
ance limited.  Railroads  were  at 
that  time  still  unknown,  and:  the 
few  roads  between  the  different  set- 
tlements were  in  such  a condition 
that  they  hardly  could  be  used, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Therefore  the  early 
settlers  had  to  rely  almost  wholly 
on  the  water  ways.  The  early  crafts  used  in  river  navigation  were  crude  and  clumsy  in 
their  construction,  and  would  excite  almost  as  much  curiosity  as  the  unique  caravels  used 
by  Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  America,  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  boats  now 
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plying  on  our  streams  and  lakes. 
They  first  consisted  of  flat  bot- 
tom boats,  kcelboats  and  barges. 
One  of  the  early  river  traders  was 
Colonel  James  Ferguson.  In  a 
record  which  has  been  preserved 
lie  informs  us  that  he  was  trading 
on  the  Ohio  River  in  1790,  and 
made  several  trips  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Pittsburg  during  that 
year.  Produce  was  brought  down 
the  river  from  Redstone  and 
Pittsburg  in  what  was  then  called 
“Kentucky  Boats.”  They  were 
small  keelboats,  constructed  with 
sharp  roof  covers  over  the  princi- 
pal part,  leaving  a small  section 
of  the  boat  uncovered  where  the 
rowers  plied  their  oars.  But 
more  generally  the  transportation 
was  in  flatboats.  These  voyages, 
as  late  as  1793,  were  attended 
with  considerable  danger  from 
the  Indians,  who,  up  to  that  time,  were  hostile  and  lurked  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  white  navigators.  Major  Swan,  one  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Washington,  who 
had  taken  a small  attachment  of  troops  from  the  fort  to  Pittsburg,  wrote  back:  “We 

arrived  here  after  a passage  of  only  forty-four  days,  in  which  we  exhausted  our  provisions 
and  groceries  and  had  to  lay  in  fresh  stock  at  Marietta.” 

Traders  at  old  Fort  Redstone,  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  furnished  boats  for  emigrants. 
They  also  furnished  all  necessary  articles  at  a moderate  price.  A boat  of  sufficient  size  for 
an  average  family,  say  thirty  to 
forty  feet  long,  cost  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
a foot,  so  that  an  average  boat, 
well  boarded  up  on  the  sides,  and 
roofed  to  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  bows,  could  be  had  for  thirty- 
five  dollars.  This  did  not  include 
the  expense  of  mooring  cable,  a 
pump  and  a fire  place,  which  cost, 
perhaps  ten  dollars  more.  After 
these  family  boats  had  been  used 
to  descend  the  river,  they  were 
frequently  employed  for  transient 
purposes  and  then  broken  up  for 
their  lumber.  The  first  regular 
and  periodical  line  of  packets 
between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 


Towboat  Joe  B.  Williams 
Ohio  River 


Has  in  tow  sixty  boats  and  barges  of  coal,  containing  1,453,000 
bushels  of  coal 


Steamer  Barrett 
Ohio  River 

Has  in  tow  4,000,000  feet  of  timber.  Weight,  6,000  tons.  From  Missouri 
River  points  destined  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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was  formed  on  the  nth  of  January,  1794,  by  the  building  of  four  keelboats,  of  twenty  tons 
each,  as  appears  by  an  advertisement  in  the  “Sentinel  of  the  Northwest  Territory,”  the  first 
newspaper  started  in  Cincinnati.  The  first  issue  of  that  paper  appeared  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  under  the  ownership  of  William  Maxwell.  The  primitive  drafts  referred  to  were 
used  for  a number  of  years,  for  the  era  of  steam  had  not  arrived  and  the  flourishing  business 
of  the  firm  engaged  in  the  Western  river  traffic  was  not  destroyed  by  the  river  steamers  until 
1817,  or  six  years  after  the  first  steam  vessel  passed  down  the  Ohio.  The  first  success- 
ful operation  by  steam  on  the  Western  waters  was  in  181 1-1812,  by  the  steamboat  “Orleans,” 
of  about  two  hundred  tons,  built 


by  Fulton 
Pittsburg-. 


and  Livingston  at 
lS.  She  descended  to 
New  Orleans,  and  plied  between 
that  city  and  Natchez  until  the 
14th  of  July,  1814.  The  “Orleans” 
carried  a low-pressure  engine, 
and  cost  about  $38,000  to  build. 
She  was  finished  and  departed  in 
October,  1811,  reaching  Cincin- 
nati the  day  before  Christmas, 
causing  infinite  surprise  as  well 
as  joy.  The  boat  was  wrecked 
while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Baton 
Rouge  over  night.  The  Missis- 
sippi was  falling,  and  the  boat 
settled  on  a sharp  stump,  which 
cut  a hole  through  her  bottom. 
The  engine  was  taken  out  and, 
with  a new  boiler,  placed  in 
another  boat,  called  the  “New 
Orleans,”  in  1818.  Steamboat 
building,  when  it  was  fairly 


Side  Wheel  Freight  and  Passenger  Steamer 
Ohio  River 
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started,  in  1816,  soon  became  an  important  industry,  and  navigation  changed  rapidly  from 
tiie  old  boats  to  the  new  mode  of  conveyance,  not  only  on  the  rivers,  but  also  on  the 
great  lakes. 

1 he  canal  system  of  Ohio,  which  also  became  an  imp;  riant  factor  in  the  transportation 
business  and  the  development  of  the  State,  was  commenced  in  1817,  when  the  subject  of  a 
canal  from  Lake  Eric  to  the  Ohio 
River  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  by  a message  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  including 
a letter  on  the  subject  from 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  of 
New  York.  In  1819  the  subject 
was  again  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature,  but  no  action 
was  taken  until  the  following- 
year,  when  the  Governor,  Ethan 
Allen  Brown,  communicated  all 
the  information  lie  had  obtained. 

He  suggested  a mode  of  securing 
money  to  prosecute  the  enter- 
prise. At  this  time  an  act  was 
passed  to  appoint  three  Canal 
Commissioners,  w ho  were 
authorized  to  employ  a compe- 
tent engineer  and  assistants  to 
survey  a line  for  the  proposed 
canal,  their  action  to  depend 
upon  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  a proposition  to  be  made  by  the  State  for  donations 
of  public  lands  lying  in  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  about  the  same  time 
by  an  exposure  of  the  shameless  squandering  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools 
as  early  as  1785,  which,  under  cover  of  legislative  proceedings,  had  been  going  on  for  seven- 
teen years.  Atwater,  who  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1821,  and  one  of  the  investigators,  is 
authority  for  the  statement,  that  by  legislative  trickery  one  Senator  contrived  to  get  seven 
sections  of  the  school  lands  diverted  to  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  the  State  lost,  at  a 
low  estimate,  one  million  dollars.  Until  this  time  the  Assembly  had  treated  the  school  ques- 
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tion  with  great  indifference.  The 
only  attempt  the  Assembly  had 
made  at  a school  law  was  an  act 
passed  in  January,  1821,  permit- 
ting the  profits  from  the  lands  to 
be  applied  to  the  erection  of 
school  houses,  but  requiring 
tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
of  the  district.  At  the  session  of 
1821  - 1822,  a combination  was 
formed  in  the  Assembly  between 
the  friends  of  canals  and  schools, 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  31st  of 
January,  1822,  two  measures 
were  adopted.  One  was  a resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  report 
a common  school  system  for  the 
State ; the  other  was  an  act 
appointing  commissioners  to 
report  a route  for  a canal  to  con- 
nect Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
River.  This  Canal  Commission,  aided  by  engineers  who  had  had  experience  in  planning  the 
New  York  and  Erie  work,  were  engaged  three  years  in  investigating  and  comparing  four 
possible  lines,  namely,  from  Sandusky  Bay  to  the  valleys  of  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto  Rivers; 
by  way  of  the  Maumee  and  the  Great  Miami  Valleys;  the  third  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga or  Black  Rivers  to  the  Muskingum,  and  the  last  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  by  the 
Mahoning  to  the  Ohio.  The  commissioners  were  required  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the 

Legislature,  and  six  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  to 
defray  the  expenses  to  be 
incurred.  At  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  con- 
struction of  a canal  by  either 
route,  indicated  at  the  preceding 
session,  had  been  found  to  be 
practicable;  and  they  asked  for 
further  time  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  each.  Upon  receiving 
this  report  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
commissioners  to  make  further 
examinations;  to  apply  for  and 
receive  from  the  proprietors  of 
land  contiguous  to  the  canal, 
donations  of  land  to  be  used  in 
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Ohio  River 

Has  in  tow  thirty-eight  boats  and  barges  of  coal,  containing 
708,294  bushels  of  coal 
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See  Explanatory  Notes 
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Us  construction  ; to  appoint  two  of  their  number  acting  commissioners  with  a fixed  compen- 
sation, and  to  ascertain  where  the  loans  could  be  obtained  in  behalf  of  the  State,  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  unhealthfulness  of  the  season  which  followed  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  services  of  a principle  engineer,  threw  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  commissioners.  They  proceeded,  however,  so  far  in  the  examination  of  the  country,  that 
at  the  next  session  (1823-1824)  they  recommended  the  canal  to  pass  from  the  lake  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Licking  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Scioto  Valleys.  It  was 
the  original  wish  of  the  board  to  continue  this  line  over  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Miami  Valley 


and  to  terminate  it  at  Cincinnati;  but  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  intervening  ridge  with 
a sufficient  supply  of  water.  It  was  a part  of  this  plan  to  connect  the  main  line  of  the  canal 
with  the  Scioto  at  Columbus,  by  means  of  a navigable  feeder.  The  commissioners  also  stated 
that  a canal  could  be  easily  constructed  from  the  Ohio  to  the  lake  through  the  Miami  Valley, 
and  particularly  noticed  with  what  ease  and  advantage  the  portion  between  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton  could  be  made.  In  addition  to  these  statements,  letters  from  various  individuals, 
intimately  accjuainted  with  financial  affairs,  were  laid  before  the  Legislature,  all  agreeing  in 
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Natural  Bridge  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


tile  practicability  of  obtaining  by  loan  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  Legisla- 
ture resolved  to  proceed,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  February,  1824,  directing  the  commission- 
ers to  continue  their  labors  and  to  employ  an  able  engineer  and  assistants.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  summer  two  lines  of  canal  were  located;  one  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto  to  Coshocton,  and  then  by  one  of  three  different  routes  to  the  lake,  and  another 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  The  expense  of  the  Miami  line 
from  Cincinnati  was  estimated  at  $2,502,494;  the  estimated  expense  of  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto  line  varied,  according  to  the  route  selected  between  Coshocton  and  the  lake,  from 
$2,626,571  to  $2,934,024.  The  ground  was  now  clear  for  the  intelligent  and  definite  action 
of  the  Legislature  upon  this  great  subject;  and  in  February,  1825,  an  act  was  passed  “To 
provide  for  the  internal  improvements  of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  navigable  canals.”  This  act 
provided  that  the  Beard  of  Canal  Commissioners  should  consist  of  seven  members,  and  the 
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board  was  authorized  to  commence  the  construction  of  canals  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
River  to  the  lake,  and  so  much  of  the  Miami  and  Maumee  line  as  laid  between  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton.  A fund  was  also  created,  denominated  “The  Canal  Fund,”  to  consist  of  all 
lands,  property  and  moneys  devoted  to  the  object  of  the  act.  To  manage  this  fund,  a “Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund”  was  established,  consisting  of  three  members,  with 
authority  to  borrow  money  and  superintend  the  application.  Under  this  act  money  was 
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borrowed  and  the  work  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  canal,  from  the 
Ohio  tc  the  lake,  received  the  name  of  the  “Ohio  Canal;”  that  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton, 
became  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Miami  Canal.  The  line  of  the  former  work,  from 
Coshocton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  fixed.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  1825,  consid- 
erable portions  of  both  canals  were  put  under  contract,  and  from  that  time  on  the  great  work 
of  internal  improvements  continued  successfully  and  steadily.  Congress,  also,  liberally  aided 
the  State  in  her  great  enterprise  by  the  grant  of  840,000  acres  of  the  public  lands.  As  an 
indication  of  the  character  and  credit  which  the  State  by  this  energetic  policy  had  acquired, 


Lake  View  Park  and  Harbor 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


the  first  sale  of  Ohio  bonds,  in  1825,  was  $400,000  at  the  rate  of  973/j  per  cent,  but  all  subse- 
quent sales  were  at  a premium. 

The  chant  of  joy  and  the  blaze  of  illumination  which  went  up  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Ohio,  as  the  news  of  this  prompt  action  of  the  Assembly  traversed  the  State,  was  a jubila- 
tion, such  as  never  before  had  happened  northwest  of  the  “Beautiful  River.”  The  4th  of 
July  was  selected  as  the  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and 
DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  invited  to  break  the  ground  for  this  work.  The  Licking 
Summit,  near  Newark,  was  the  place  selected  for  the  ceremony.  Governor  Clinton  was 
greeted  by  Governor  Morrow  with  a most  happy  allusion  to  his  former  exertions  for  the 
admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  “in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  espousal  of  her  cause,” 
when  a Senator  in  Congress.  Thomas  Ewing,  then  growing  to  the  prime  of  his  strong  intel- 
lect and  fame,  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  After  this  gala  day,  Governor  Clinton  made  a 
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tour  through  Southern  Ohio,  encouraging  and  confirming  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  great 
work  they  had  begun  and  adding  immensely  to  the  success  with  which  it  was  prosecuted. 
Tlie  Miami  Canal  to  Dayton  was  commenced  in  1826.  This  and  the  Ohio  Canal  were  com- 
pleted in  1833,  and  the  entire  system  finished  in  1842,  at  a total  cost  of  $14,688,666.97.  This 
comprehended  658  miles  of  canals  proper,  or  796  miles,  if  navigable  slack  waters,  feeders, 
side  cuts  and  reservoirs  be  reckoned.  The  effect  of  these  improvements  upon  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  They  lifted  Ohio  into  a new  sphere, 
they  opened  to  her  farmers  and  merchants  the  markets  of  the  Ohio,  the  lakes  and  New  York. 
They  enhanced  the  value  of  the  lands  as  well  as  of  the  products.  They  opened  intercourse 
with  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State,  built  up  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron, 
Dayton,  Hamilton,  Massillon  and  many  other  cities,  and  thus  tended  to  unite  a long  segre- 
gated people,  as  well  as  to  make  them  prosperous.  They  brought  a large  accession  of  popu- 
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lation  and  capital  and  gave  the  State  a name  and  character  throughout  the  country  of  which 
her  sons  justly  were  proud. 

The  advocates  of  common  schools  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  so  successful,  and  per- 
haps not  so  wise.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  1822  made  a report  and  published  it 
broadcast  through  the  State.  It  met  with  no  favor  in  the  next  Assembly,  however.  Many 
influential  men  opposed  it,  one  objection  being  that  the  supposed  school  tax  was  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution.  This  was  met  and  overthrown  by  the  clause  transmitted 
from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  declaring  that  as  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  were  essential 
to  the  Government,  “schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by 
legislative  provision,”  and  upon  this  single  warrant  the  Legislature,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1825,  passed  the  first  act  establishing  free  schools  in  Ohio,  and  imposed  a general  tax  upon 
property  of  half  a mill  upon  the  dollar,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  provided  for  their 
establishment  in  every  township.  This  bill  afterwards  underwent  several  alterations,  and, 
in  1829,  was  superseded  by  another  and  better  law  upon  the  same  subject.  The  schools  were 
free  to  all  white  children,  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  excluded,  and  the  property  of  such 
persons  was  exempted  from  the  tax.  The  school  fund  was  derived  in  part  from  the  school 
lands,  in  part  from  fines  and  forfeitures  for  offenses,  and  in  part  from  the  tax  already  men- 
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tioned.  The  whole  quantity  of  land,  which,  under  the  ordinance  Congress  was  bound  to 
grant  t'cr  the  use  of  schools  in  Ohio,  exceeded  seven  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  quantity 
actually  set  apart  was  ascertained  in  1825,  to  be  rather  more  than  half  a million  acres,  and 
was  appraised  at  something  less  than  a million  dollars.  Besides  the  provision  thus  made  by 
the  National  and  State  governments  for  common  instruction,  lands  have  been  granted  for 
the  endowment  of  higher  schools  of  learning.  In  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase,  two  entire 
townships  were  granted  for  a college.  On  these  lands  the  Territorial  Legislature  estab- 
lished an  institution  with  the  pompous  title  of  “The  American  Western  University.”  In 
Symmes’  purchase,  a township  was  granted  for  an  academy,  but  was  never  located  by  the 
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patentee.  After  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  Congress  gave  another  township  in 
lieu  of  it,  which  was  located  on  the  Great  Miami,  about  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  There 
the  “Miami  University”  was  established. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  canals  and  schools  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  of  a militant  spirit.  Retaliatory  measures  were  adopted  against  New 
York  for  enforcing  on  Lake  Erie  the  law  of  1808,  by  which  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
waters  by  steam  had  been  granted  to  Livingston  and  Fulton.  But  this  monopoly  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  by  a judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Another 
conflict  in  which  Ohio  became  involved  in  1835,  with  the  high  powers  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, was  near  being  tragical.  An  important  portion  of  the  State  was  involved.  In  the 
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enabling  act  of  admitting  Ohio  into  the  Union,  the  north  boundary  proposed  by  Congress 
was  the  east  and  west  line  through  the  south  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  mentioned  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787-  On  Mitchell's  map,  which  then  was  the  government  standard,  this 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  was  laid  down  as  in  latitude  42  degrees  and  20  minutes  north. 
But  the  east  and  west  line  was  not  fixed  as  the  boundary.  On  the  contrary,  liberty  was 
expressly  preserved  by  Congress  in  the  act  to  annex  the  territory  north  of  it  to  Ohio,  or 
dispose  of  it  in  any  other  manner  conforming  with  the  ordinance.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
to  be  a part  of  Indiana  Territory.  The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  Ohio  had 
information  which  led  them  to  insert  in  the  constitution  a provision  that  in  case  Lake  Michi- 
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gan  should  be  found  to  extend  so  far  south,  that  this  east  and  west  line  intersected  Lake  Erie 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  or  bay,  then,  with  the  assent  of  Congress,  the  north 
boundary  of  Ohio  should  be  in  a line  to  be  drawn  from  the  south  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  north  cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee.  The  constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  upon  it  Ohio  became  a State,  but  as  the  country  was  occupied  by  Indians,  no  attention 
was  then  given  to  the  boundary.  In  January,  1805,  Michigan  Territory  was  set  apart  from 
Indiana  Territory,  and  the  east  and  west  line  through  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  was  the 
dividing  line.  But  when  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a State,  in  1816,  her  north  boundary  was 
established  ten  miles  north  of  the  Michigan  line,  and  the  north  boundary  of  Illinois,  when 
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admitted  in  1818,  was  established  more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  line  through  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  act,  moreover,  declared  that  the  residue  of  Michigan  Territory  north 
of  Indiana  was  to  remain  subject  to  the  disposal  cf  Congress.  This  was  decisive  that  the 
east  and  west  line  referred  to  in  the  ordinance  was  not  considered  by  Congress  as  restricting 
the  north  boundary  of  the  three  States  in  question;  secondly,  that  the  territory  of  Michigan 
was  still  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  if  not  pledged  in  the 
Ohio  Enabling  Act  and  Constitution. 

Repeated  applications  were  made  to  Congress  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  definitely 
settle  the  boundary  and  various  survevs  were  executed.  By  act  of  Congress,  in  May,  1812, 
the  Survevor  General  was  directed  to  cause  a survey  of  the  east  and  west  line  as  soon  as  the 
Indians  would  permit  it,  and  to  report  a plat  showing  where  it  intercepted  Lake  Erie.  Mr. 
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Harris,  a deputy,  was  sent  to  survey  this  line  in  1817,  but,  unduly  magnifying  his  office,  he 
proceeded  to  run  the  “north  boundary  line  of  Ohio,”  as  he  styled  it,  on  the  course  from  the 
North  Cape  of  Maumee  Bay  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  was  called  the  “Harris 
line.”  But  since  it  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  Congress,  another  deputy,  John 
A.  Fulton,  executed  the  survey  in  1818,  and  ascertained  that  the  line  in  question  if  extended 
due  east,  crossed  the  Maumee  some  miles  above  Toledo,  and  intercepted  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  considerably  east  and  south  cf  the  Maumee  Bay.  This  was  the  “Fulton  line,”  so  called. 
Another  survey,  ordered  by  Congress  in  July,  1832.  was  executed  by  Captain  A.  Talcott,  of 
the  engineers.  By  astronomical  observations,  as  well  as  by  surveys  made  with  great 
accuracy  in  1832  and  1834,  he  ascertained  that  the  south  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  was  in 
latitude  41  degrees  37  minutes  and  7 seconds  north,  and  that  this  line  extended  due  east, 
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crossed  the  Maumee  River  and  intersected  Lake  Erie  very  nearly  as  reported  by  Fulton. 
He  found,  also,  that  the  most  southerly  bend  in  Lake  Erie,  near  Huron,  is  in  latitude  41 
degrees  and  23  minutes  north,  and  the  middle  of  the  lake,  between  this  and  Point  Pelee, 
opposite,  is  41  degrees,  38  minutes  and  21  seconds  north.  Thus  the  north  boundary  of  Ohio 
extended  literally  as  proposed  in  the  Enabling  Act,  would  cut  off  not  only  Toledo  and  the 
north  range  of  townships  in  Lucas,  Fulton  and  Williams  Counties,  but,  passing  south  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  take  off  a part  of  Ashtabula, 
all  of  Lake  and  portions  of  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga  Counties.  Obviously,  therefore,  her  right 
to  have  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  change  stipulated  in  the  constitution  was  unmis- 
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takable,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  the  right  was  imperfect.  The  question  stood  simply  between 
the  Lhiited  States  and  Ohio,  and  upon  that  footing;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Congress, 
upon  receiving  Captain  Talcott’s  report  would  consent.  Before  this  could  be  accomplished 
there  was  a rupture,  in  December,  1834.  The  legislative  council  of  Michigan,  with  the  same 
lofty  idea  of  its  functions  as  that  held  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  surveyor,  instructed  its  active  Gov- 
ernor, Stevens  Thompson  Mason,  an  ardent  young  Virginian,  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
treat  in  behalf  of  Michigan  with  the  three  States,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for  an  adjust- 
ment and  final  settlement  of  their  north  boundaries.  Governor  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  to  whom 
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this  was  formally  communicated  bv  Mason,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the  President  as  an  act 
of  foolish  arrogance,  made  a similar  blunder,  and  sent  the  papers  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  then  in  session,  with  a message,  advising  that  prompt  and  effective  measures  be  taken 
for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  up  to  the  '“boundary  specified  in  her  constitution.” 
The  Legislature,  sharing  in  the  same  spirit,  passed  laws  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1835,  with  a preamble  not  only  hurling  defiance  at  Michigan,  but  giving  the  United  States 
to  understand,  that  it  “ill  becomes  a million  of  freemen  to  humbly  petition,  year  after  year, 
for  what  j ustly  belongs  to  them  and  is  completely  within  their  own  control.”  Michigan, 
however,  had  not  waited  for  this  fulmination  of  the  Ohio  Assembly.  Her  fiery  young  Gov- 
ernor no  sooner  saw  the  message  of  Governor  Lucas  than  he  ordered  out  General  Brown 
and  the  militia  to  resist  the  Buckeye  invasion.  The  Council  passed  a law  prohibiting  the 
exercise,  or  abetting,  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  Michigan,  under  peril 
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of  fine  or  imprisonment.  A party  of  Ohio  commissioners,  resurveying  and  marking  the 
“Harris  line”  in  April,  were  routed  and  the  surveyors  and  assistants  captured  by  General 
Brown  and  committed  to  jail.  The  Judge  and  officers  of  an  Ohio  court  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Toledo,  on  the  1st  of  September,  were  likewise  arrested  by  an  armed  force.  The  Pres- 
ident, General  Jackson,  in  a spirit  somewhat  new  to  his  character,  was  gently  remonstrat- 
ing with  both  parties  all  through  the  summer.  Governor  Mason,  by  an  act  of  disrespect, 
however,  aroused  his  more  natural  mood,  and  was  summarily  dismissed  from  office.  The 
tempest  in  the  teapot,  the  so-called  “Toledo  war”  gradually  subsided.  Congress  met,  and 
by  an  act  passed  on  the  13th  of  June,  1836,  confirmed  the  boundary  which  Ohio  had  claimed, 
and  admitted  Michigan  as  a State,  upon  the  express  stipulation  that  she  yield  the  point  of 
dissension.  Michigan  was,  however,  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  a little  strip  of  land,  by  get- 
ting the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
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From  1803  until  1826,  real  estate  only  was  taxed  for  State  purposes.  The  lands  were 
divided  into  three  qualities  and  taxed  respectively  in  1803,  60  cents  for  each  hundred  acres 
of  the  first,  40  cents  for  the  second  and  20  cents  for  the  third,  the  whole  quantity 
taxed  being  7, 069,629  acres,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  $22,923.09.  A similar  classifica- 
tion, in  1825,  gave  13,025,073  acres,  with  the  rates  raised  to  $1.50,  $i.i2j4  and  75  cents  on 
each  hundred  acres.  The  total  amount  taxed  was  $200,405.25.  In  that  year  the  change  was 
made  to  the  manner  of  taxation  in  realty  and  personalty  that  continued  until  1849,  and  placed 
on  the  grand  duplicate  lands  and  town  lots,  buildings,  houses,  cattle,  pleasure  carriages  and 
merchants’  and  brokers’  capital,  to  which  was  added,  under  the  act  of  the  14th  of  March, 
1831,  money  loaned  at  interest  and  manufacturers’  capital.  Under  the  last  mentioned  act, 
and  that  of  1825,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  March,  1826,  the  taxes  on  the  duplicate  had 
gradually  increased  from  $392,783,  in  1826,  to  $1,755-539)  in  1840.  Of  this  last  amount  taxes 
were  collected  on  realty  valued  at  $85,287,261,  and  upon  personalty  valued  at  $27,038,895,  or  a 
total  value  of  taxable  property  of  $112,326,156. 

The  first  territorial  delegate  elected  to  the  Sixth  Congress  in  1799,  was  General  W.  H. 
Harrison.  After  serving  during  one  session,  he  resigned  in  1800  to  accept  the  office  of  Terri- 
torial Governor  of  Indiana,  and  William  McMillan,  of  Hamilton  County,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  seat.  For  the  Seventh  Congress  Paul  Fearing,  of  Washington  County,  was  the 
delegate  elected  in  1801.  He  served  the  term,  and  in  1803,  the  territory  having  become  a 
State,  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Ross  County,  subsequently  elected  Governor,  and  John 
Smith,  of  Hamilton  County,  were 
elected  Senators,  and  Jeremiah 
Morrow,  of  W arren  County,  also 
subsequently  elected  Governor, 
was  elected  the  Representative. 

These  Senators  served  until  the 
close  of  the  Ninth  Congress, 
when  Edward  Tiffin  resigned  his 
office  of  Governor,  to  which  he 
had  been  re-elected,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  to  succeed 
Worthington,  whose  term  had 
expired.  John  Smith  resigned 
after  being  re-elected,  and  Return 
J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  subsequently  elected 
Governor,  was  elected  to  his  seat. 

For  the  Eleventh  Congress 
several  changes  took  place  in  the 
Senate,  and  no  less  than  five 
different  Senators  occupied  the 
seats  representing  Ohio,  from 
1809  to  the  4th  of  March,  1811, 
while  but  two  were  returned 
during  the  Twelfth  Congress,  from  1811  to  1813.  During  all  the  time  from  1803  to  the  3d  of 
March,  1813,  inclusive,  Jeremiah  Morrow  served  as  the  only  Representative  to  Congress.  In 
1813  the  State  was  divided  into  Congressional  Districts,  and  an  election  returned  nine  Rep- 
resentatives for  six  districts,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  Thirteenth  Congress.  In  1823,  another 
arrangement  of  districts  made  fourteen  with  one  member  from  each  to  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
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gress.  This  condition  continued  for  ten  years,  when,  in  1833,  the  State  was  divided  into 
nineteen  districts,  and  as  many  Representatives  served  in  the  Twenty-third  Congress. 
Beyond  this  the  districts  were  not  increased  until  1843,  when  a new  arrangement  added  two 

more  to  the  number,  and  this  continued 
until  1863, when  the  addition  was  stricken 
out  and  so  remained  until  1873,  when 
twenty  was  fixed  as  the  Ohio  ratio.  The 
last  redistriction  was  made  in  1883,  since 
when  twenty-one  members  represent  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  Congress. 

As  early  as  1831,  applications  were 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  railroad 
charters,  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1832, 
the  first  charter,  that  of  the  “Cincinnati, 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad,”  was 
granted.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1855,  a 
charter  was  granted  for  the  “Sandusky, 
Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad.”  On 
the  nth  of  March,  1836,  one  for  the 
“Little  Miami”  and  three  days  later  one 
for  the  “Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroads.”  The  Little  Miami 
Railroad  was  surveyed  in  1837,  and  work 
commenced  on  it  in  1840.  Work  was 
begun  on  the  others  about  the  same  time, 
but  not  for  several  years  afterwards  were 
any  of  them,  beyond  a few  miles,  in 
operation. 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States 
bank  officers  had  succeeded  in  greatly 
exasperating  those  of  the  various  State 
banks,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  all  the 
other  States,  and  in  December,  1832, 
President  Jackson  recommended  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  removal  of  the 
Government  money  from  the  United 
States  bank,  and  to  sell  such  stock  of  the  bank  as  was  owned  by  the  Government.  This 
Congress  refused  to  do,  and  when  the  session  ended,  the  President,  who  had  nursed  this 
refusal  as  a private  grievance,  took  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Duane,  to  withdraw  the  public  funds  from  the  United  States  bank  and  deposit  them, 
about  ten  million  dollars,  with  certain  State  banks.  The  Secretary  refused,  and  the  President 
at  once  removed  him  from  office,  and  put  in  his  place  Roger  B.  Taney,  then  the  Attorney 
General,  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  obeyed  the 
order  of  the  President.  Beginning  in  October,  1833,  in  the  course  of  nine  months  the  whole 
amount  was  removed.  During  those  months  the  operation  produced  great  public  excitement 
and  much  commercial  distress.  When  it  began,  the  United  States  bank  had  outstanding 
loans  of  over  $60,000,000,  and  so  entangled  was  the  'business  of  the  bank  with  that  of  the 
whole  country  that  by  the  calling  in  of  this  money  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  Government, 
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it  paralyzed  the  business  of  the  country.  Strange  to  say,  instead  of  having  any  intelligent 
idea  of  this  fact  as  a mater  of  cause  and  effect,  General  Jackson  saw  in  it  proof  positive  that 
the  bank  was  a dangerous  institution  and  refused  in  the  most  obstinate  manner  to  listen 
favorably  to  any  petition  for  the  modification  of  the  measure  he  had  instituted,  or  for  relief 
on  the  application  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  waited  upon  him.  His  only  reply 
was,  in  substance,  that  the  government  had  no  power  to  apply  any  remedy,  or  give  relief. 
The  banks  had  occasioned  all  the  evils  which  existed,  and  those  who  had  traded  on  bor- 
rowed capital  ought  to  have  become  bankrupt.  They  had  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

But  the  relief  denied  by  the  President  directly,  was,  through  his  operation,  furnished 
indirectly,  yet  without  his  consent  and,  for  some  time  without  his  knowledge.  The  condi- 
tion was  not  made  that  the  money,  which  was  placed  in  the  State  banks,  should  be  kept  idle, 
and  the  banks,  finding  themselves  loaded  with  millions,  used  these  millions  in  a business 
way,  and  loaned  freely  to  those  offering  ample  security.  In  this  manner,  the  very  object  that 
President  Jackson  labored  to  frustrate  was  brought  about  more  effectively  than  if  he  had  not 
taken  any  action  pertaining  to  it.  Through  the  freedom  with  which  the  favored  banks 
loaned  the  public  money,  speculation  was  stimulated,  the  credit  system  expanded  beyond 
precedent,  trade,  for  a short  time 
paralyzed,  recovered  and  even 
exceeded  its  previous  energy,  prices 
went  up,  luxuries  abounded,  and,  as 
was  the  condition  thirty  years  after- 
wards, nobody  seemed  to  perceive 
the  undercurrent  of  extravagance 
that  was  wasting  the  foundations  of 
the  Nation’s  real  prosperity,  putting 
them  in  condition  to  collapse  and 
crumble  before  the  first  pressure  of 
the  storm  that  shortly  after  broke 
out  with  fury.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land began  contracting  its  loans  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  and  in  July  of 
that  year  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  issued  what  was  known 
as  the  “Specie  Circular,”  directing 
all  collectors  of  the  public  revenue 
to  receive  nothing  but  coin.  Ameri- 
can houses  in  London  became  bank- 
rupt with  millions  of  liabilities,  and, 
in  1837,  every  bank  in  the  United 
States  suspended  specie  payment.  The  United  States  bank,  which,  when  the  countenance 
of  the  Government  had  been  removed  from  it,  had  been  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  hope  of  becoming  one  of  those  to  which  part  of  the  Government  money  would 
be  removed,  but  which  was  by  the  President  denied,  fell  into  hopeless  ruin,  and  carried  down 
with  it  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  her  citizens, 
and  others  who  held  her  bonds. 

Up  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  administration  President  Jackson  persisted  in  the  policy 
of  his  “Specie  Circular,”  offensive  though  it  was  generally  regarded,  and  as  the  very  last  act 
of  his  term  of  office,  vetoed  a bill  passed  by  both  Houses  for  its  repeal,  and  to  prevent  its 
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passage  over  his  veto,  held  it  over  the  adjournment,  and  then  dated  his  message,  returning  it 
with  his  veto,  “March  3,  1837,  a quarter  before  12  p.m.” 

Van  Buren,  President  Jackson's  successor,  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  and,  having 

organized  a Cabinet  that  gave  great  satis- 
faction, called  an  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress,  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1837.  In  his  message  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a Treasury  of  the  Govern- 
ment, independent  of  all  banks  and  bankers. 
This  proposition  was  vigorously  opposed 
throughout  the  entire  session  of  forty- 
three  days,  and,  as  a compromise  of  the 
terms  of  the  “Specie  Circular,”  an  issue  of 
$10,000,000  in  Treasury  notes  was  author- 
ized. Not  until  1840  did  the  subject  of  an 
independent  treasury,  faithfully  adhered  to 
by  President  Van  Buren,  meet  with  such 
favor  that  a law  authorizing  the  organiza- 
tion of  subtreasuries  in  the  then  three 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  was 
enacted,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment thereupon  removed  to  them. 

The  peaceful  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England  which  had 
existed  for  many  years  were  in  1837  and 
1838  disturbed  by  events  connected  with  a revolutionary  movement  that  broke  out  in 
Canada,  the  avowed  object  being  to  achieve  the  independence  of  those  provinces.  In  this 
effort  the  people  of  the  border  States  sympathized  and  gave  the  insurgents  all  possible  aid. 
Individuals  and  organized  companies  went  across  the  border  and  joined  the  insurgents, 
while  refugees  from  the  action  of  the  law  in  Canada  were  received  and  protected  by  the 
border  State  people.  The  agitation  and  the  outbreak  occurred  simultaneously  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  then  so  called,  but  there  being  little  homogenity  of  feeling  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  provinces,  the  scheme  of  revolution  was  ineffective.  The  active  sympathy 
of  the  people  cf  the  border  States  irritated  England,  and  President  Van  Buren,  having  issued 
a proclamation,  warning  Americans  not  to  violate  neutrality  and  international  laws,  sent  a 
General  to  the  Northern  frontier  to  preserve  order.  The  revolution,  however,  progressed 
until  1838.  In  the  upper  province,  the  insurrectionists,  led  by  a man  named  William 
McKenzie,  found  themselves  supported  by,  among  others,  a regiment  of  volunteers  from 
Ohio,  of  which  Lucius  V.  Bierce,  of  Akron,  was  elected  Colonel.  This  regiment  had  a 
severe  engagement  with  the  Canada  militia,  but  it  fought  its  way  through  Windsor  and 
finally  escaped  to  Detroit. 

In  December,  1839,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  had  been 
nominated  by  the  National  Whig  Convention,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  Lnited  States,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, after  a most  strenuous  and  exciting  campaign.  Ohio  had  given  her  first  President  to 
the  Lnion,  to  be  followed  by  many  others. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Trying  Times  of  Civil  War 


Before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. — Anti-Slavery  and 
Pro- Slavery  Sentiments. — Loyal  to  the  Union. — 
Patriotism  of  Ohio  after  President  Lincoln’s  Call  to 
Arms. — Participation  of  Ohio  in  the  War. — Siege  of 
Cincinnati. — Morgan’s  Raid  through  Ohio. — End  of 
the  Civil  War. 


IFTY  YEARS  had  now  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  Ohio  had  begun 
in  earnest.  The  State  had  been  successful  in  opening-  hundreds  of 
miles  of  canals  between  the  waters  of  her  northern  and  southern 
boundaries,  and  by  the  operation  of  winch  the  products  of  her  soil  had 
been  doubled  in  the  price  they  had  previously  commanded.  Several 
railroads  had  been  chartered,  and  were  in  course  of  construction, 
and  now,  one  of  her  sons,  who  had  conquered  the  enemjies  of  her 
peace,  had  been  elected  the  Nation’s  Chief  Magistrate!  But  the  chair 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  again  soon  to  be  vacated. 
Although  General  Harrison,  when  elected,  was  apparently  as  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body  as  any  man  of  his  age — then  sixty-eight  years — his 
death  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  his  inauguration,  and,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1841,  John  Tyler,  the  Vice  President,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  the  years  following  the  prosperity  of  Ohio 
greatly  increased.  Her  canals  were  highly  advantageous  to  her  agricul- 
turists and  manufacturers.  The  attention  of  her  capitalists  had  been 
directed  to  the  construction  of  railroads.  Her  Legislature  had  encour- 
aged the  investigation  of  her  mineral  resources,  and  discovered  that  underlying  much  of  her 
territory  was  a vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth.  By  the  aid  of  portions  of  this  wealth  her 
manufactures  greatly  increased,  and  although  at  this  time  six  free  States,  west  and  north 
of  her,  had  been  added  to  the  Union,  her  population  and  resources  caused  her  to  rank  as  the 
principal  State  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Politically,  however,  she  was  ill  at  ease. 
Her  population,  originally  comprising  slave  and  free  State  emigrants,  had,  while  increasing, 
preserved  their  likes  and  dislikes  on  the  question  of  perpetuating  slavery;  and  with  the  elec- 
tion in  1844  of  the  successor  to  John  Tyler  from  a slave-holding  State,  the  question  of  the 
gradual  extinction  or  the  perpetuation  of  human  slavery  mo’e  and  more  engaged  the 
public  mind.  The  admission  of  a slave  State,  in  1821,  by  an  infraction  of  a previous  agreement 
(called  the  Wilrnot  proviso),  that  no  more  slave  States  north  of  the  36th  parallel  should 
be  organized,  and  the  discussions  at  that  time  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  so  called,  that  then  prohibited  the  extension  of  slave-holding  territory  west  of 
Missouri  and  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  that  State,  had  plainly  indicated  the  aggres- 
sive character  of  the  slave  holders.  While  many  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  and  rejoiced  in  having  eliminated  that  evil  from  their  own  territory,  others  were 
equally  as  ardent  in  the  upholding  of  that  system.  These  feelings  of  such  opposite 
character  were  not  confined  to  political,  but  as  well  entered  into  civil  and  religious 
engagements,  and  separated  peoples  of  the  same  denominational  faith,  into  churches 
North  and  churches  South.  “Old  School  Presbyterians”  became  a name  and  style 
of  recognition  in  contradiction  to  “New  School  Presbyterians.”  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North,  held  nothing  in  common  with  the  same  church,  South.  All  free  States  were 
spoken  of  as  the  “North,”  and  their  people  regarded  as  strangers,  if  not  enemies.  The  Old 
Testament  Genesis  was,  by  panderers  to  Southern  sentiment,  made  to  authorize  slavery  as 
a God-ordained  institution;  ponderous  volumes  were  circulated  among  the  Southern  people 
to  establish  this  view,  and  the  Southern  pulpits  rang,  and  the  Southern  press  was  burdened 
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weekly  with  denunciations  of  those  who  did  not  fall  down  and  worship  this  divinely  estab- 
lished object.  After  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  for  twenty-five  vears  no  ques- 
tion  had  arisen  to  contlict  with  its  requirements.  But  the  admission  of  Texas,  as  a State 
made  from  foreign  territory,  being  naturally  followed,  in  1846,  by  the  Mexican  War,  under 
the  proclamation  of  President  Polk,  awakened  in  Ohio,  in  common  with  the  other  free 
Spates,  the  feeling  that  once  more  were  the  slave-holding  States  invoking  the  intervention 
of  the  general  Government  for  an  extension  of  slave  territory,  and  which  intervention,  the  free 
States  were  in  duty  bound  to  resist.  Very  reluctantly,  therefore,  and  sparingly,  did  Ohio 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops  to  fight  the  enemy  in  Mexico.  Several  escaped 
slaves  had  been  arrested  in  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Chase,  subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  United 
States  Senator,  had  volunteered  his  services  in  their  defense,  and  in  doing  so  construed  the  con- 
stitution in  a manner  calculated  to  startle  those  people  who  had  regarded  slavery  as  entirely 
secure  under  its  provisions.  The  public  mind  was  fast  becoming  ripe  for  that  opposition  to  the 
slave  power  that  culminated  in  the  political  convention  at  Buffalo,  in  1848,  and  the  nomination 
of  \ an  Ruren  and  Adams  for  the  offices,  respectively,  of  President  and  Vice  President.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken  in  directing  in  Ohio  the  storm  of  opposition  to 
slavery,  Mr.  Chase  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  at  once  put  in  better  position  to 
meet  the  aggressive  advances  of  the  slave  power.  As  the  reward  for  his  success  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was,  in  1848,  elected  President,  but  lie  lived  only  as  many 
months  as  General  Harrison  did  weeks,  after  his  inauguration.  The  Vice  President,  William 
Fillmore,  became  President,  and  the  Southern  Congressmen  lost  no  time  in  winning  him  to 
their  interests.  Several  laws  were  passed  in  Congress  which  were  very  offensive  to  the  people 
of  the  free  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  as  recorded  in  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  cf  Ohio,  1849-1850,  an  election  was  held  in  the  latter  year  for  members  of  a con- 
stitutional convention,  which  met  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  which  framed  the  present  constitution  of  Ohio.  Some  changes  were  made  in  that 
organic  law,  one  of  these  being  the  election  of  a Lieutenant  Governor.  Another  constitu- 
tional convention  met  in  Columbus  in  May,  1873.  The  constitution  reported  by  this  conven- 
tion failed  of  adoption  when  it  was  submited  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  constitution 
of  1851  was  undisturbed  in  its  position  as  the  organic  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio — except  for 
such  amendments  as  had  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Iu  January,  1854,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las introduced,  by  bill  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  the  territorial  recognition  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  the  privilege  of  their  inhabitants  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
should  be  slave  or  free  States.  Such  a proposition  being  a plain  Infraction  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  startled  the  free  State  Senators,  and  a rancorous  controversy  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  the  result.  The  first  battle  ground  for 
freedom  was  Kansas.  On  the  enactment  into  a law  of  the  bill  of  Senator  Douglas,  President 
Pierce  appointed  A.  PI.  Reeder  Governor  of  the  territory.  Then  the  race  began  toward  that 
territory  between  free  and  slave  State  emigrants.  Combinations  of  Southern  emigrants 
under  various  names,  startled  by  the  organization  of  the  “Emigrant  Aid  Society”  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  had  been  formed  immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  “Squatter  Sovereignty 
Bill.”  by  Senator  Douglas,  had  gone  into  Missouri  and  there  increased  their  numbers  with 
resident  Missourians,  who  pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  remove  by  force  from  Kansas  those 
who  should  be  sent  there  by  the  “Emigrant  Aid  Society.”  Governor  Reeder  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  1854,  and  immediately  issued  his  proclamation  for  an  election  of  a Territorial 
Legislature,  and  with  that  election  the  war  of  supremacy  between  free  and  slave  labor  began. 
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There  were  eig'ht  hundred  and  thirty  legal  voters  in  the  territory,  but  the  resident  Missouri- 
ans, who  had  'been  pledged  to  do  so,  crossed  over  to  Kansas  to  the  number  of  five  thousand 
and  elected  a pro-slavery  Legislature  that  met  at  Shawnee,  on  the  border,  and  at  once  voted 
the  territory  a slave  State.  Governor  Reeder  vetoed  the  act,  and  made  himself  so  hated  that 
he  was  by  Pierce  withdrawn,  and  Wilson  Shannon,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Ohio,  was 
appointed  in  hlis  place.  Shannon,  an  avowed  defender  of  slavery,  signed  all  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Shawnee  Legislature,  wThile  the  legal  voters,  thus  outraged,  assembled  at  Topeka  and 
there  passed,  by  delegates  they  had  regularly  elected,  a free  State  constitution  under  which 
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they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Linion.  B,ut,  true  to  his  affiliation  with  the  slave  power,, 
President  Pierce,  in  a message  sent  to  Congress,  in  January,  1856,  declared  this  action  of  the 
legal  voters  to  open  rebellion  against  the  United  States  Government. 

With  the  close  of  Pierce’s  term  was  born  the  Republican  party.  In  1855  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Knownothing  party,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Whig  party,  that 
became  extinct  with  the  death  of  Webster  and  Clay,  lived  but  a short  time,  and  the  Republi- 
can party  was  organized,  armed  to  match  the  machinations  of  the  slave  power.  Unable  the 
first  year  to  elect  its  Presidential  ticket,  it  became,  however,  a great  opponent,  in  and  out  of 
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Congress,  cf  that  power.  An  irrepressible  conflict  approached,  and  the  election  by  the 
Republican  party,  in  i860,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President  of  the  Lhiited  States,  was  the 
spark  that  fired  the  gun  whose  report  was  heard  all  over  the  world.  All  the  conditions  were 
ripe  for  the  war  that  soon  broke  out. 

1 he  State  of  ( )hio,  in  i860,  had  a population  of  2.343,739.  The  existence  of  its  territorial 
organization  only  began  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  it  was  already  the  third  State  in 
population  and  wealth  in  the  Union.  More  than  half  of  its  area  was  under  cultivation,  and 
more  than  half  of  its  adult  males  were  farmers.  So  well  was  this  most  important  body  of  the 
State’s  producers  aided  by  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  that  thev  furnished  each  year  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  that  was  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
w hole  population  of  the  State.  Net  less  industrious  and  prosperous  were  the  manufacturers 
ot  the  State.  I lie  value  of  their  products  for  i860  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  an  increase  of  98  per  cent  in  a single  decade.  And  this  State,  with  a popula- 
tion ot  less  than  two  and  a half  millions,  furnished  an  army  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand. 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  the  years  before  the  war  the  popular  feeling,  at  least  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  had  been  friendly  toward  the  slave  States.  Along  four  hundred 
and  thii  ty-six  miles  of  her  border  lay  slave  States.  From  these  many  of  her  pioneers  had 
come,  many  more  traced  with  Kentuckians  and  Virginians  their  common  lineage  back  to  the 

eastern  slope  of  the  “Old  Dominion.”  In 
time  of  war  with  the  Indians  and  British, 
the  most  effective  support  to  the  exposed 
settlements  of  the  infant  States  had  come 
from  the  generous  and  fearless  neighbors 
across  the  Ohio.  In  the  long  peace  that 
followed  the  heartiest  friendships  and 
warmest  social  attachments  naturally 
went  out  to  those  who  had  been  proven 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  North  of  the 
National  road,  which  for  many  years  was 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  of  Ohio’s 
politics,  different  views  prevailed  and 
the  people,  tracing  their  ancestry  to 
Puritan  rather  than  Virginia  stock, 
cherished  different  feelings;  but  the 
southern  half  of  the  State,  being  more 
populous  and  mere  influential,  long  con- 
trolled the  elections,  and  inspired  the 
temper  of  the  government  and  the  State 
legislation.  But  gradually  a change  had 
begun.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
servative element  of  the  State,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Chase,  kept 
up  an  anti-slavery  agitation.  He  had  found  a few  likeminded  with  himself,  and  society  and 
the  church  combined  to  frown  him  down.  Still,  so  singleminded  and  sincere  was  he, 
that,  though  the  most  ambitious  of  men,  he  resolutely  faced  the  popular  clamor,  closed  his 
eyes  to  all  hope  of  political  advancement,  and  daily  labored  at  the  task  of  resisting  the  pre- 
U'ntions  of  slavery,  giving  legal  protection  to  the  friendless  and  hapless  negroes,  and 
diffusing  an  abolition  sentiment  among  the  conservative  men  of  the  border,  and  the  influen- 
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tial  classes  of  the  great  city  of  the  State,  whose  prosperity  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  her 
intimate  relations  and  immense  trade  with  the  slave-holding  regions  contiguous  to  her. 
Under  his  leadership  a new  element 
sprang-  up  in  Ohio  politics  that  made 
itself  felt  in  the  Presidential  and  State 
elections,  and  finally  succeeded,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  sending  its  aboli- 
tion leader  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and,  later  on,  in  electing'  him 
to  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State.  Whether  it  was  through  a 
far-seeing  anticipation  of  what  was  to 
grow  out  of  this  anti-slavery  struggle, 
or  whether  it  was  only  a result  of  the 
sagacious  forecast  which  in  most 
things  distinguished  his  administra- 
tion, Governor  Chase  early  began  to 
attempt  an  effective  organization  of 
the  militia,  against  which  popular 
prejudice  was  almost  unsurmountable. 

Governor  Chase  at  once  essayed  the 
formation  of  similarly  uniformed  and 
equipped  militia  companies  at  all 
leading  points  throughout  the  State,  with  a provisional  organization  into  regiments  and 
brigades.  At  first  the  popular  ridicule  only  was  excited,  but  by  and  by  attention  to  the 
subject  was  slowly  aroused.  Some  legislative  support  was  secured,  a new  arsenal  was  estab- 
lished, an  issue  of  new  arms  was  obtained  from  the  General  Government,  and  an  appropria- 
tion was  at  last  made  to  a military  peace  establishment,  and  before  going  out  of  office  Gov- 
ernor Chase  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviewing,  at  Dayton,  nearly  thirty  companies  assembled 
from  different  parts  of  the  State — every  one  of  which  was  soon  to  participate  in  the  war 
then  so  near  and  so  little  anticipated.  His  successor  continued  a policy  thus  inaugurated. 
Though  comparatively  little  was  accomplished,  the  organization  of  Ohio  militia  was  far 
superior  to>  that  existing  in  any  of  the  States  to  the  westward.  Thus,  materially  prosperous 
and  politically  progresswe,  yet  with  much  of  the  leaven  of  her  ancient  conservatism  still 
lingering,  and  with  the  closest  affiliation  of  friendship  and  trade  to  the  slave-holding  States 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley,  but  with  the  germs  of  a preparation  for  hostilities,  and 
such  a nucleus  of  militia  as  might  serve  to  protect  the  border  from  immediate  ravages,  Ohio 
entered  upon  the  year  that  was  to  witness  the  paralysis  of  her  industry  and  trade,  the  sun- 
dering of  her  old  friendships,  her  political  revolution  and  the  devotion  of  her  entire  energy 
to  the  business  of  war. 

Ohio  was  wild  with  the  excitement  of  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
surrender,  and  the  call  of  the  President  to  protect  the  capital  from  the  danger  of  sudden 
capture  by  the  secessionists.  On  the  15th  of  April  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  to  arms, 
and  before  forty-eight  hours  expired  the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Regiments  were  on  the  way 
to  Washington. 

On  the  16th  the  feeling  in  Columbus  had  reached  fever  heat.  Troops  were  arriving  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  the  telegraphs  and  mails  were  burdened  with  exhortations  to  the 
Legislature  to  grant  money  and  men  to  any  extent.  On  the  following  day  the  Senators  of 
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Ohio,  as  a last  effort,  passed  the  Corwin  constitutional  amendment,  providing  “that  hereafter 
no  amendment  or  other  change  in  the  power  of  Government  should  be  permitted, whereby  tlfe 
National  authorities  should  be  enabled  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  the  present  limits.” 
This  was  the  last  effort  at  conciliation.  Already,  on  the  16th  of  April,  within  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  President’s  call  for  troops  had  been  received,  the  Senate  had 
passed  a bill,  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars  for  placing  the  State  on  a war  footing,  and 
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for  assisting  the  General  Government  in  meeting  the  shock  of  the  rebellion.  The  debate 
which  preceded  the  rapid  passage  of  this  bill  illustrated  the  melting  away  of  party  lines 
under  the  white  heat  of  patriotism.  In  the  House,  however,  party  opposition  disappeared 
more  slowly  and  the  bill  went  over  to  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  its  introduction,  when 
it  was  finalv  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote.  In  the  meantime  the  Senate  had  passed  a bill 
defining  and  providing  punishment  for  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  State  of  Ohio.  It 
declared  any  resident  of  the  State  who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  guilty  of  treason  against  the  State,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
at  hard  labor  for  life.  With  the  passage  of  these  bills  all  the  semblance  of  party  opposition 
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to  necessary  war  measures  disappeared  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  A bill 
passed  exempting  the  property  of  volunteers  from  execution  for  debt  during  their  service, 
and,  as  within  a few  days  it  became  evident  that  far  more  troops  were  pressing  for  acceptance 
than  were  needed  to  fill  the  President’s  call  for  thirteen  regiments,  the  Legislature  acceded 
to  the  sagacious  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that  they  should  be  retained  for  the  service  of 
the  State.  Ten  additional  regiments  were  accepted.  The  bill  further  provided  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  their  payment,  and  a million  and  a half  more  to  be  used  in  case  of  inva- 
sion of  the  State,  or  the  appearance  of  invasion.  In  concert  with  the  Governor  the  war 
legislation  was  completed,  and  when,  within  a month  after  the  first  note  of  alarm  from 
Washington  the  General  Assembly  adjourned,  the  State  of  Ohio  was  on  a war  footing. 

Before  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  had  ended  twenty  full  companies  were  offered 
to  Governor  Dennison  for  immediate  service.  The  different  militia  companies  of  the  State 
— the  Guthrie  Grays,  the  Cleveland  Grays,  the  Columbus  Videttes,  the  Light  Guards  of 
Dayton,  the  Rover  Guards,  etc. — held  meetings  and  unanimously  voted  to  place  themselves 
at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  Government.  Chillicothe,  Portsmouth,  Circleville,  Xenia, 
Canton,  Lebanon,  Lancaster  fell  in  line  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Dayton,  counted  their  offers  by  the  thousands. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Ohio  for  the  sacred 
cause  knew  no  bounds,  and  but  a single  day  was 
required  to  raise  the  first  two  infantry  regiments,  in 
answer  to  the  President’s  call.  On  the  16th  of  April 
they  arrived,  in  separate  companies,  at  Columbus,  on 
their  way  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  first  three 
companies  to  report  for  duty  were  the  Lancaster 
Guards,  the  Dayton  Light  Guards  and  the  Mont- 
gomery Guards.  The  First  and  the  Second  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  Regiments  were  made  up  of  the 
following  well  - known  militia  organizations : First 

Ohio — Company  A,  Lancaster  Guards;  Company  B, 

Dayton  Lafayette  Guards;  Company  C,  Dayton  Light 
Guards ; Company  D,  Montgomery  Guards ; Company 

E,  Cleveland  Grays;  Company  F,  Cleveland  Hibernian 
Guards ; Company  G,  Portsmouth  Guards ; Company 
FI,  Zanesville  Guards;  Company  I,  Mansfield  Guards. 

Company  K,  Flamilton  Jackson  Guards.  Second 
Ohio — Company  A,  Cincinnati  River  Guards;  Com- 
pany B,  Columbus  Videttes;  Company  C,  Columbus 
Fencibles;  Company  D,  Cincinnati  Zouave  Guards; 

Company  E,  Cincinnati  Lafayette  Guards ; Company 

F,  Springfield  Zouaves ; Company  G,  Pickaway  Com- 
pany ; Company  H,  Steubenville  Company ; Company 
I,  Covington  (Miami  County)  Blues,  and  Company 
K,  Pickaway  Company. 

Captain  George  B.  McClellan,  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  a former 
West  Pointer  and  officer  in  the  regular  army,  was  appointed  Major  General  of  the  Ohio 
militia.  At  first  all  the  troops  were  mustered  in  for  ninety  days,  as  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  rebellion  would  soon  be  suppressed,  but  soon  came  news  that  three-years’  troops  were  to 
be  called  out,  and  that  their  Generals  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Immediately 
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Governor  Dennison  determined  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  three  years’  appointment  for  his  new  Major  Gen- 
eral. On  the  nth  of  May,  he  telegraphed  to  Secretary 
Chase:  “Can  McClellan  get  a commission  for  three 

years  at  once,  so  as  to  make  him  rank  over  all  others, 
and  make  sure  of  his  holding  the  chief  command  here? 
Ohio  must  lead  throughout  the  war.” 

Three  days  later,  while  the  Governor  was  in  Cin- 
cinnati to  look  after  the  requirements  of  the  southern 
border,  he  received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr. 
Chase:  “We  have  today  had  McClellan  appointed  a 
Major  General  in  the  regular  army.”  Soon  after  this 
the  Illinois  troops  and  all  others  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  united  under  the  Ohio  Major  General. 

The  first  note  of  war  from  the  East  threw  Cin- 
cinnati into  a spasm  of  alarm.  Her  great  warehouses, 
her  factories  and  machine  shops,  her  rich  moneyed 
institutions  were  all  a tempting  prize  to  the  Con- 
federates, to  whom  Kentucky  was  believed  to  be  drift- 
ing. Should  Kentucky  go,  only  the  Ohio  River  would 
remain  between  the  great  and  rich  city  and  the  needy 
enemy,  and  there  were  absolutely  no  provisions  for  defense.  The  first  alarm  expended  itself 
in  the  purchase  of  huge  Columbiads.  with  which  it  was  probably  intended  that  Walnut  Hills 
slu  uld  be  fortified,  and  from  the  first  day  that  the  war  was  open,  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were 
as  vehement  in  their  determination  that  it  should  be  relentlessly  prosecuted  to  victory  as  the 
people  of  Boston.  They  immediately  began  the  organization  of  home  guards,  armed  and 
drilled  vigorously,  took  oaths  to  serve  the  Government  whenever  called  upon  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  suppression  of  any  contraband  trade  with  the  Southern  States.  The  steam- 
boats were  watched;  the  railroad  depots  were  searched,  and  wherever  a suspicious  box  or 
bale  was  discovered,  it  was  ordered  back  into  the  warehouses.  After  a time  the  General  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  prevent  any  shipment  into  Kentucky,  which  had  officially  refused  to 
furnish  troops  at  the  President’s  call  and  had  declared  herself  neutral.  A svstem  of  shipment 
permits  was  established,  under  the  supervision  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  passengers  on 
the  ferry  boats  into  Covington  were  even  searched  to  see  if  they  were  carrying  pistols  or 
other  contraband  of  war. 

When  the  response  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  volun- 
teers— “I  say  emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
subduing  her  sister  Southern  States” — was  made  public,  Governor  Dennison  immediately 
telegraphed  to  the  M ar  Department:  “If  Kentucky  will  not  fill  her  quota,  Ohio  will  fill  it 
for  her!”  Proud  words  that  were  more  than  kept.  In  two  days  two  regiments  were  dis- 
patched. In  a week  the  quota  of  the  State  was  more  than  full.  Within  ten  days  so  many 
companies  had  been  accepted  that  the  State  was  forced  to  take  ten  extra  regiments  into 
her  own  pay.  Before  two  weeks  had  elapsed  more  companies  had  been  offered  than  would 
have  filled  the  quota  of  Ohio,  the  quota  of  Kentucky  and  half  the  quota  of  Virginia.  Six- 
teen days  after  the  President’s  call  Adjutant-General  Carrington  announced  that  the  offers 
of  troops  from  Ohio  were  sufficient  to  fill  the  full  quota  of  seventy-five  thousand  men 
allotted  to  the  entire  country. 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  Ohio  had  forty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of 
cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  field,  with  twenty-two  more  regiments  of 
infantry  and  four  of  cavalry  full,  or  nearly  full,  and  thirteen  in  process  of  organization.  In 
all,  the  State  then  had  in  the  three  years’  service  77,844  men,  besides  the  22,380  men  fur- 
nished at  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  three  months.  Camps  Dennison  and  Chase, 
the  one  near  Cincinnati,  the  other  near  Columbus,  were  controlled  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  On  Governor  Dennison  fell  the  selection  and  management  of  other  camps 
throughout  the  State,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  established  during 
his  administration:  Camp  Jackson,  Columbus;  Camp  Harrison,  near  Cincinnati;  Camp 
Taylor,  Cleveland;  Camp  Goddard,  Zanesville;  Camp  Anderson,  Lancaster;  Camp  Putnam, 
Marietta;  Camp  Wool,  Athens;  Camp  Jefferson,  Bellaire;  Camp  Scott,  Portland. 

Until  the  United  States  understood  the  task  of  subsisting  and  supplying  soldiers  as 
soon  as  they  were  recruited,  the  troops  were  supplied  by  the  State  Quartermaster.  Of  the 
magnitude  of  the  other  interests  entrusted  to  this  officer  during  Governor  Dennison  s 
administration  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following:  Eleven  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  rifles  were  purchased  on  State  account  for  the  use  of  infantry ; one  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  carbines  and  revolvers  for  cavalry;  and  forty-one  six-pounder 
bronze  field  guns.  A laboratory  was  established  at  Columbus  for  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  the  United  States  arsenals  were  at  first  unable  to  furnish.  From  this  laboratory 
two  million,  five  hundred  and  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  musket  and  pistol 
cartridges  were  supplied,  with  sixteen  thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cartridges, 
fixed  shot,  canister  and  spherical  cases  for  artillery.  In  the  absence  of  a sufficient  supply 
of  rifles  the  old  muskets  were  rifled,  Miles  Greenwood,  of  Cincinnati,  taking  the  contract. 
The  “Greenwood  rifle”  thus  manufactured  became  quite  popular,  being  considered  by  the 
troops  the  equal  of  the  Enfield  in  precision  and  range,  and  more  destructive,  inasmuch  as 
it  carried  a heavier  weight 
of  metal.  During  Denni- 
son’s administration  twen- 
ty-five thousand,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  these  smooth-bore  mus- 
kets were  thus  changed, 
at  a cost  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  gun. 

The  State  had  under  its 
control,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  thirty-three 
smooth  - bore  six  - pound- 
ers. Twenty -seven  of 
these  were  likewise  rifled 
and  made  equal  to  the 
best  rifled  guns.  Twelve 
additional  batteries  were 
contracted  for,  the  guns 
for  which  Miles  Green- 
wood had  already  begun 
casting.  In  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1861,  David 
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Tod,  himself  a Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  by  55.000  major- 
ity over  Hugh  [.  Jewett,  the  nominee  of  the  anti-war  or  regular  Democratic  party  of  the 
State.  1'he  Legislature  was  overwhelmingly  Union  Republican.  In  September,  1862, 
Cincinnati  got  a taste  of  actual  warfare,  when  the  “siege  of  Cincinnati”  occurred.  Two 
months  previous,  Cincinnati  had  been  in  a state  of  excitement  on  account  of  the  invasion  of 
John  Morgan’s  Kentucky  cavalry  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky,  but  this  was  only  a 
forerunner  for  greater  events. 

Vague  rumors  of  a new  and  more  dangerous  invasion  began  to  be  whispered,  and  at 
large,  while  Bragg  and  Buell  warily  watched  each  the  other’s  maneuvres,  Kirby  Smith, 
who  had  been  posted  at  Knoxville,  broke  camp  and  marched  straight  for  the  heart  of  Ken- 
tucky with  twelve  thousand  men  and  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  Through  Big  Creek 
and  Roger’s  Gaps,  Kirby  Smith  moved  without  molestation,  passed  the  National  forces  at 
Cumberland  Gap  without  waiting  to  attempt  a reduction  of  the  place,  and  resolutely  pushed 
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on  into  Kentucky  unopposed,  until  within  fifteen  miles  of  Richmond  and  less  than  three 
times  that  distance  from  Lexington  itself,  when  he  fell  upon  a Kentucky  regiment  of  cav- 
alry under  Colonel  Metcalf  and  scattered  it  in  a single  charge.  The  routed  cavalrymen 
bore  back  to  Richmond  and  Lexington  the  first  authentic  news  of  the  Rebel  advance.  With 
the  first  rumors  of  danger,  Indiana  and  Ohio  had  both  made  strenuous  exertions  to  throw 
forward  the  new  levies,  and  Indiana  in  particular  had  hastily  put  into  the  field  in  Kentucky 
a large  number  of  raw  troops,  fresh  from  the  camps  at  which  they  had  been  recruited. 
These  troops  were  hastily  pushed  forward  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  apparently  without  any  well  defined  plans,  and  as  the  victorious  invaders  came  up 
towards  Richmond,  they  found  this  force  opposing  them.  Smith  seems  scarcely  to  have 
halted  even  to  concentrate  his  command,  but,  precipitating  the  advance  of  his  column  upon 
the  raw  line  that  confronted  him,  scattered  it  at  a charge.  Two  more  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  advance  of  Smith,  the  last  time  almost  in  the  suburbs  of  Richmond,  but  the 
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undisciplined  and  ill-handled  troops  were  no  match  for  their  enthusiastic  assailants,  and 
when  they  were  this  time  driven  back,  the  rout  became  complete.  The  cavalry  fell  upon 
the  disorderly  retreating  Union  soldiers;  whole  regiments  were  captured,  and  instantly 
paroled.  Those  that  escaped  fled  to  fields  and  bv-ways,  and  soon  poured  into  Lexington 
with  the  story  of  the  disaster.  On  the  ist  of  September,  General  Kirby  Smith  entered  Lex- 
ington, which  city  had  been  vacated 
by  the  Union  troops.  Two  days  later 
he  dispatched  Heath  with  five  or  six 
thousand  men  against  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  next 
day  he  was  joined  by  John  Morgan, 
who  had  moved  through  Glasgow  and 
Danville;  and  the  overjoyed  people  of 
Lexington  thronged  the  streets  and 
shouted  from  every  door  and  window 
their  welcome  to  the  invaders.  News 
of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  was  not 
received  in  Cincinnati  until  a late  hour 
Saturday  night,  the  30th  of  August. 

It  produced  great  excitement,  but  the 
full  extent  of  the  consequences  of  that 
defeat  was  not  realized.  There  were 
soldiers  in  plenty,  it  was  argued,  to 
drive  back  the  invaders,  and  only  a 
few  experienced  officers  were  needed. 

Monday  afternoon  rumors  became  cur- 
rent that  the  troops  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  any  sufficient  opposition 
- — that  Lexington  and  Frankfort  might 
have  to  be  abandoned — but  all  thought 
that  in  any  event  there  were  plenty  of 
troops  between  the  invaders  and  them- 
selves. By  dusk  it  was  known  that,  in- 
stead of  falling  back  on  Cincinnati,  the 
troops  were  retreating  through  Frank- 
fort to  Louisville — that  between  Kirby 
Smith’s  regiments, flushed  with  victory, 
and  the  banks  and  warehouses  of  the  Queen  City,  stood  no  obstacle  more  formidable  than  a 
few  unmanned  siege  guns  back  of  Covington,  and  the  easily  crossed  Ohio  river.  But  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  at  once  took  steps  for  an  effective  defense.  The  local  Council  was  con- 
vened in  special  session  and  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  city  were  pledged  for  all  expenses 
necessary  for  the  public  defense,  and  the  Mayor  was  authorized  and  directed  to  order  the 
suspension  of  business,  and  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms.  The  military  department  of  that 
time  was  commanded  by  General  Horatio  C.  Wright.  The  City  Council  and  the  Mayor 
put  all  the  resources  of  the  city  at  his  command.  He  responded  to  the  situation  by  sending 
from  the  front  General  Lew  Wallace,  who  arrived  on  the  ist  of  September,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  Mayors  of  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Newport  waited  upon  him  at  the 
Burnet  House  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  three  cities  named  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
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and  all  were  willing  to  obey  his  orders  and  uphold  his  demands.  Before  2 o'clock  of  that 
night,  a proclamation  of  martial  law  was  prepared  by  him,  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  next  morning.  In  that  proclamation  the  people  were  warned  that  an  active 
and  powerful  enemv  threatened  them  with  all  the  consequences  of  war;  announced  that 
the  cities  must  be  defended,  and  that  their  inhabitants  must  at  once  engage  in  the  work; 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction  of  classes,  and  no  exemption  from  any  duty  while  the 
danger  was  imminent;  that  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning  every  business  house  in  the 
three  cities  must  be  closed,  and  that  citizens  must  an  hour  later  assemble  in  specified 
places  ready  for  orders;  that  this  labor  ought  to  be  a labor  of  love,  but  that  anyhow  it 
must  be  done.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Newport,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  enforced  by  the  police  until  soldiers  should  arrive.  Even 
the  schools  were  closed,  and  the  ferry-boats  were  forbidden  to  ply  after  a certain  hour. 
The  order  was  indeed  a sweeping  conscription,  and  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  kinds 
of  private  pursuits.  It  soon  appeared  that  even  in  such  great  danger  the  order  had  been 
too  comprehensive  and  inclusive.  It  was  soon  afterwards  modified  so  as  to  allow  the 
schools  to  proceed  with  their  work,  drug  stores  and  bakeries  to  conduct  their  usual  busi- 
ness, physicians  to  visit  their  patients,  and  banks  to  open  from  one  to  two  o’clock  daily. 
This  order,  instead  of  producing  complaints  and  ill  humor,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
on  the  contrary  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Every  citizen  beamed  upon 
his  neighbor,  as  if  there  had  been  a proclamation  of  a great  festival.  The  citizens  not  only 
perceived  that  the  way  to  avoid  threatened  danger  was  to  meet  it.  but  they  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  defending  their  homes  by  force  of  arms. 

Governor  Tod  hurried  down  from  Columbus,  and  as  soon  as  the  situation  was  fully 
understood  issued  telegraphic  orders  to  all  available  enlisted  men  to  be  sent  to  Cincinnati, 
and  for  a full  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  issued  a warning  to  all  the  border 
counties  to  organize  for  their  defense.  In  response  to  numerous  offers  of  assistance  from 
neighboring  counties  he  announced  that  all  bodies  of  men  who  were  armed  would  be 
received;  that  they  must  repair  at  once  to  Cincinnati,  and  report  to  General  Lew  Wallace, 
who  would  complete  their  organization.  None  but 
armed  men  were  to  be  received,  and  all  the  rail- 
road companies  were  notified  to  transport  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Exception  was  made  of 
armed  men  residing  in  the  river  counties,  who  were 
flirected  to  remain  for  the  protection  of  their  homes. 

These  orders  and  proclamations  were  issued  by 
Governor  Tod  on  the  2d  of  September.  Next  morn- 
ning  the  first  companies  from  the  rural  parts  of  the 
State,  who  have  passed  into  history  as  the  “Squirrel 
Hunters,”  began  to  appear  in  Cincinnati.  They 
were  a motley  but  enthusiastic  assemblage  of  people. 

Without  uniforms,  practice  in  marching,  ignorant 
of  the  duties  of  a soldier,  possessing  nothing  but 
their  guns  and  courage,  they  had  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  threatened  war.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  between  Cincinnati 
and  the  cities  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio, 
but  rapid  and  certain  communication  between  the 
States,  menaced  by  this  invasion,  was  an  imperative 
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necessity.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cincinnati  must  prepare  for  her  own  defense,  a 
pontoon  bridge  of  novel  construction  was  laid  almost  in  a night.  Coal  barges  were  placed 
side  by  side,  parallel  with  the  current,  and  anchored  firmly  in  position.  On  top  of  these 
timbers  were  laid  from  shore  to  shore,  on  which  the  bridge  planks  rested,  wide  enough 
for  four  wagons  abreast.  It  served  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  two  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  “Squirrel  Hunters,”  they  kept  pouring  along  the  streets 
from  all  the  railroad  depots,  and  moving  across  the  huge  pontoon  bridge. 
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Every  necessary  preparation  for  their  comfort  had  been  made  by  the  patriotic  citizens. 
The  Fifth  Street  Market  House,  which  stood  where  the  famous  Tyler-Davidson  Fountain 
later  took  its  place,  was  turned  into  an  eating  establishment,  where  all  were  bountifully 
fed  before  crossing  the  river.  In  addition  to  the  committees  of  citizens  who  were  busy 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  defenders  of  the  city,  the  sanitary  commission  was  ener- 
getic and  liberal  in  the  performance  of  all  duties  that  came  within  its  reach.  At  the  front, 
as  it  was  called — that  is,  the  hills  southward  of  Covington  and  Newport,  details  of  citizens 
were  kept  busy  with  picks  and  spades  under  the  direction  of  competent  army  engineers, 
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constructing  earthworks  at  every 
available  point.  Whatever  may 
have  been  possible  if  a rapid 
movement  had  been  made  at  first 
by  the  enemy,  it  became  clear 
within  three  days  that  the  cities 
could  not  be  taken  by  a hurried 
assault.  Time  had  been  gained, 
and  time  assured  final  safety.  The 
enemy  had  halted  three  days  in 
Lexington,  and,  even  when  the 
movement  on  Cincinnati  was 
made,  it  had  not  the  energy  and 
rapidity  that  betokens  serious  en- 
deavor. On  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Governor  announced  to 
the  public  that  no  more  volunteers 
would  be  needed  for  the  defense 
of  Cincinnati,  but  he  advised  that 
all  military  organizations  be  kept 
up  for-  possible  future  needs.  At 
this  time  about  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  picturesque  citizen  soldiers 
had  reached  the  city.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  General  Wright,  com- 
manding the  department,  issued 
an  order  permitting  resumption 
of  all  lawful  business  except  the 
sale  of  liquors,  until  four  o’clock 
of  each  day.  After  that  hour  all 
business  houses  were  required  to 
be  closed,  and  the  citizens  were 
to  respond  to  requisitions  which 
were  daily  made  for  laborers,  and 
these  were  equitably  distributed 
among  the  different  wards  of  the 
city. 

The  enemy  did  not  attack  or  even  provoke  a collision  of  any  kind  until  the  10th  of 
September,  when  some  forward  movements  were  made,  which  indicated  a purpose  of  assault. 
There  were  some  trifling  skirmishes,  but  no  attack.  The  General  commanding  the  depart- 
ment again  appealed  to  the  Governor,  and  the  march  of  the  “Squirrel  Hunters”  from  the 
interior  was  resumed.  On  the  13th  this  movement  was  checked,  and  the  volunteers  returned 
to  their  homes.  It  was  ascertained  on  the  12th  of  the  month  that  the  enemy  had  quietly 
departed.  The  advance  of  the  army  under  General  Buell  from  Nashville  threatened  Briggs’ 
main  army,  so  that  lie  was  compelled  to  concentrate  his  forces.  The  absolute  relief  of  Cin- 
cinnati from  threatened  attack  was  now  at  last  secured.  On  the  15th  of  September,  General 
Wallace  left  the  city.  All  restrictions  upon  business  were  removed  and  all  apprehensions 
ceased. 
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The  next  year,  1863,  Mr.  Yallandigham,  a leader  of  the  Democratic  anti-war  party, 
began  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  Ohio  by  the  eloquent  and  fearless  presentation 
of  his  peace  views,  tending  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  those  in  arms  against  the  Union,  was 
seized,  tried  by  court  martial,  and  found  guilty  of  disobedience  of  military  orders,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  during  the  time  of  the  war.  President  Lincoln  changed  this  sen- 
tence to  transportation  to  his  friends  within  the  line  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He 
reached  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on  the  17th  of  June,  where,  taking  a blockade  run- 
ner, he  finally  reached  Canada,  and  established  himself  at  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit.  From 
here  he  communicated  with  his  friends  in  Ohio  and  awaited  results. 

The  summer  of  1863  was  made  further  notable  by  the  raid  of  General  John  Morgan 
through  Ohio.  While  General  Rosecrans  with  his  army  still  lay  inactive  along  Stone  river, 


“ Squirrel  Hunters  ” 

Crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati 


John  Morgan,  the  rebel  guerilla  chieftain,  crossed  the  Cumberland  river  at  Burkesville,  on 
the  2 d of  July,  and  advanced  directly  toward  the  Ohio  river.  He  had  been  ordered  by 
General  Bragg  to  make  a raid  through  Kentucky,  so  as  to  break  up  communications  between 
General  Rosecrans  and  his  base  of  operations.  Disregarding  the  order  of  his  commanding 
officer,  he  crossed  the  Ohio  river  below  Louisville,  and  started  upon  his  aimless  march 
through  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  was  closely  pressed  by  the  National  cavalry 
under  command  of  General  Hobson,  so  that  his  march  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a 
flight  than  a military  invasion.  Navigation  was  suspended  upon  the  Ohio  river  about  Louis- 
ville, and  all  river  craft  put  out  of  his  reach.  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  July,  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  entered  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  town  of  Harrison.  The  military  forces 
at  hand  were  sufficient  to  intercept  Morgan’s  forces,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  forces 
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of  General  Hobson,  completely  routed  them.  General  Burnside  has  been  criticized  for  his 
failure  to  end  Morgan’s  career  in  Hamilton  County,  but  that  General  purposely  declined,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “to  fight  a battle  in  the  suburbs  of  a great  city.”  His  opinion  was,  that  to 
bring  on  a conflict  would  result  in  useless  destruction  of  property  and  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing. So  he  purposely  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  to  the  eastward,  taking  care  that  its  march 
through  the  wealthy  and  populous  regions  about  Cincinnati  should  be  as  harmless  as  pos- 
sible, intending  to  capture  and  destroy  Morgan’s  forces  somewhere  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  was  pushing  energetically  toward  Cincinnati, 
martial  law  was  again  proclaimed  in  that  city,  and  hurried  preparation  was  made  to  over- 
take the  enemy.  But  before  an  organized  body  of  men  could  be  formed,  the  great  raider 
had  passed  to  the  eastward,  through  the  village  of  Glendale,  and,  continuing  in  an  easterly 
direction,  had  reached  the  Little  Miami  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July. 


Wood  lawn  Cemetery 
Toledo 


There  was  no  destruction  of  property  in  Hamilton  County,  except  the  burning  of  a bridge 
over  the  Great  Miami  river  at  New  Baltimore.  Morgan's  flight  continued  eastward  until  he 
reached  the  Ohio  river  at  Buffington  Island,  where  he  had  intended  crossing  the  river. 
The  night  was  pitch-dark,  the  ford  was  guarded  by  a battery,  and  precious  time  was  lost 
by  the  enforced  delay.  Gunboats  arrived  in  time  to  make  the  crossing  impossible,  and  Hob- 
son’s cavalry  had  time  to  overtake  the  enemy  they  had  pursued  so  far.  About  one-half  of 
Morgan’s  force  was  captured,  the  rest  escaping  to  continue  their  flight  to  the  eastward, 
until  they  finally  found  it  necessary  to  surrender. 

The  final  capture  of  Morgan  and  the  remnant  of  his  force  occurred  at  Salineville, 
Columbiana  County,  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  had  been  thirteen  days  in  crossing  the  State 
of  Ohio,  had  plundered  many  small  towns,  had  taken  many  horses  bv  the  way,  had  fought 
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several  skirmishes,  and  so  rapid  had  been  his  movements  that,  although  fifty  thousand  men 
from  all  directions  were  hurrying  to  overthrow  him,  he  was  within  a few  miles  of  the  east- 
ern limits  of  the  State  when  he  was  captured  by  soldiers  who  began  their  pursuit  from 
Wheeling.  The  total  loss  to  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  by  this  raid  was 
about  a half  million  dollars.  Mor- 
gan was  confined  at  the  peniten- 
tiary in  Columbus,  where  he, 
with  six  companions,  made  their 
escape  in  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
November,  1863,  by  cutting 
through  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell 
with  knives  from  the  prison  table, 
until  they  reached  an  air  cham- 
ber below,  from  which  they  tun- 
neled through  the  wall  of  the 
prison  and  by  means  of  ropes 
made  from  their  bed  clothes 
scaled  the  outer  wall.  Hastening 
to  the  depot,  Morgan  and  the 
other  fugitives  boarded  a train 
of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  for 
Cincinnati,  and  when  near  that 
city  jumped  from  the  train,  made 
their  way  to  the  Ohio  river,  which 
they  crossed,  and  were  soon 
within  the  Confederate  lines.  A 
year  later  Morgan  was  killed  on 
a raid  in  an  obscure  little  village 
of  East  Tennessee.  After  the 
Morgan  raid  the  life  of  the  war 
drifted  away  to  the  southward, 
so  that  Ohio  was  never  again  dis- 
turbed 'by  the  approach  of  a hos- 
tile force.  The  wasted  armies  of 
the  rebellion  were  too  remote  to 
be  a menace,  and  too  feeble  for 
diversions. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1863,  the 
Union  Republican  convention  met  at  Columbus  and  nominated  John  Brough,  an  old  line 
Democrat,  for  Governor  — he  being  of  great  popularity  and  of  such  extraordinary  exec- 
utive ability,  as  well  as  oratorical  powers,  as  to  be  thought  more  likely  to  carry  the  State 
than  Mr.  Tod,  the  then  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  peace  party  nominated  Mr.  Clement  Val- 
landigham.  His  banishment  had  aroused  so  much  sympathy  for  him,  the  exiled  “hero,” 
that  his  followers  nominated  him  for  the  office  of  Governor.  During  the  summer  of  that 
year,  as  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Vallandigham  resided  at  Windsor,  Canada,  from  where 
he  directed  his  campaign.  As  the  campaign  drew  towards  its  close,  when  the  speeches  had 
all  been  made,  and  the  issues  fairly  laid  before  the  people,  and  only  a few  hours  remained 
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before  the  depositing  of  the  ballots,  a feeling  of  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  entire  com- 
monwealth. Everybody  understood  the  grave  importance  of  the  coming  election.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  were  upon  Ohio;  on  the  result  of  the  coming  election  hung  the  death  or 
salvation  of  the  l nion.  If  Ohio  should  prove  recreant,  all  was  lost.  But  Ohio  was  true — 
Ohio  always  is.  John  C.  Brough  was  elected  Governor  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of 
101,099  votes.  Of  this  the  home  majority  was  61,920  and  the  soldiers’  majority  39,179.  Out 
of  43-755  soldier  votes,  only  2,288  were  given  to  Vallandigham.  Of  the  citizens  who 
remained  at  home,  over  180,000  signified  their  preference  for  Vallandigham. 


Hospital  Building 
Toledo,  O. 


Governor  Brough,  the  last  of  Ohio’s  war  Governors,  was  the  man  for  the  most  trying 
crisis.  From  the  opposition  to  the  war,  President  Lincoln  was  afraid  that  another  draft 
upon  the  people  would  result  in  failure,  and  more  troops  were  imperative.  Seeing  this, 
Governor  Brough  called  a convention  of  the  Governors  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  which,  with  himself  representing  Ohio,  met,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1864,  notified 
President  Lincoln  that  they  could  furnish  him  with  85,000  men  for  one  hundred  days, 
without  a dollar  of  bounty  or  a single  draft.  These  were  citizen  volunteers,  largely  men 
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advanced  in  years  and  with  families,  and  holding  responsible  positions,  the  object  of  their 
brief  services  being  mainly  to  garrison  the  forts,  and  thus  relieve  the  veteran  soldiers  to 
reinforce  Grant  in  Virginia,  and  enable  him  to  crush  the  rebellion.  Of  these  citizen  soldiers 
Ohio  supplied  nearly  half  the  number  required — over  30,000  men — National  guards,  as  they 
were  called.  The  measure  was  most  effective  and  their  services  most  timely.  It  was  a 
splendid  contribution  of  the  loyal  West  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Ohio  had  done  more  than  her  share  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  When  the  Nation, 
striving  only  to  enforce  its  laws  and  maintain  its  lawfully  elected  rulers,  suddenly  found 
itself  plunged  into  a war  that  promised  to  envelop  half  its  territory,  it  confided  its  “Grand 
Army”  to  the  leadership  of  an  Ohio  General,  Irwin  McDowell.  When,  beaten,  less  by  the 
enemy  than  by  its  own  rawness,  that  army  retreated  in  disorder  from  the  field  it  had  fairly 
won,  and  the  panic  of  the  first  Bull  Run  seemed  to  freeze  the  currents  of  National  life, 
another  Ohio  General,  George  B.  McClellan,  fresh  from  the  first  successful  campaign  of 
the  war,  was  called  in  to  restore  public  confidence  and  reorganize  the  army  on  the  grander 
scale  which  the  increasing  perils  demanded,  while  still  another  Ohioan,  William  S.  Rose- 
crans,  was  left  to  assume  McClellan's  vacated  command  in  the  mountains.  As  the  war 
expanded,  the  State  continued  to  preserve  a similar  pre-eminence.  Through  three  cam- 
paigns, the  greatest  of  the  National  armies  remained  under  the  leadership  of  an  Ohio  Gen- 
eral. This  officer  also  succeeded  the  veteran  Scott  as  General-in-Chief,  in  command  of 
all  the  Federal  armies.  An  Ohio  General,  Don  Carlos  Buell,  commanded  the  great  depart- 
ment which  lay  south  of  his  native  State,  till,  after  pushing  back  the  war  from  the  border 
to  the  Alabama  line,  he  was  caught  and  submerged  in  its  refluent  tide,  and  another  Ohio 
General  was  summoned  from  fields  of  victory  in  the  Southwest  to  take  his  place.  Another 
Ohio  General,  O.  M.  Mitchell,  after  brilliant  services  elsewhere,  commanded  the  Department 
of  the  South,  until,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  death  came  to  relieve  him;  and  when  active 
operations  in  the  department  were  resumed,  it  was  reserved  for  another  Ohio  General,  Quincy 
A.  Gilmore,  to  destroy  the  fort  around  which  the  war  had  opened,  and  in  whose  downfall 
was  written  the  doom  of  the  Rebellion. 

No  less  signal  were  the  services  rendered  by  the  sons  of  the  State  through  the  whole 
duration  of  the  war.  Its  close  found  another  native  of  Ohio,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  after  a career 
as  wonderful  and  as  varied  as  that  of  any  Marshal  of  France,  in  command  of  all  the  Federal 
armies,  and  hailed  by  popular  acclaim  our  greatest  soldier.  Another,  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
rising  from  the  rank  of  a Quartermaster,  was  foremost  in  forcing  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and 
stood  acknowledged  the  first  cavalry  General  of  America.  Another,  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  set  aside  for  insanity  at  the  outset,  led  the  great  consolidated  armies  of  the  West 
from  victory  to  victory,  till  one  of  their  successes  decided  a Presidential  contest,  and 
another,  as  they  marched  down  to  the  sea,  and  swept  like  the  destroying  angel  through 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  secession,  ended  the  war. 

Other  sons  of  the  State  had  borne  parts  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  National  councils. 
One,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  E.  M.  Stanton,  illustrated  by  his  fiery  energy  and 
his  wonderful  executive  capacity  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  has  been  said  of  the  greatest 
war  minister  of  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe.  Another,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  so  well  dis- 
charged the  great  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  a leader  of  the  rebellion  had  been 
forced  at  its  close  to  say:  “It  was  not  your  Generals  that  defeated  us — it  was  your  treasury.” 
Another,  Ben  F.  Wade,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
another,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  maimed  with  honorable  wounds  received  in  the  public  service, 
passed  from  the  field  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  a committee  which  controlled  the 
military  legislation  of  the  country.  The  people  of  Ohio  gave  to  the  nation,  in  its  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  war  throughout  its  entire  extent,  their  whole-hearted  and  unswerving  support. 
They  counted  their  greatest  sons  their  treasures,  and  sacrificed  them  on  the  altar  of  right 
and  justice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  State  of  Ohio  had  in  the  national  service  two  hundred 
regiments  of  all  arms.  In  the  course  of  the  war  she  furnished  two  hundred  and  thirty 
regiments,  besides  twenty-six  independent  batteries  of  artillery,  five  independent  companies 
of  cavalry,  several  companies  of  sharpshooters,  large  parts  of  five  regiments  credited  to  the 
\\  est  Virginia  contingent,  two  credited  to  the  Kentucky  contingent,  two  transferred  to 
“United  States  colored  troops,”  and  a large  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  for  the  Fifty- 
fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Of  these  organizations  twenty-three  were 
infantry  regiments  furnished  for  three  months  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  being  an  excess 
of  nearly  one-half  over  the  quota  allotted  to  the  State.  The  quota  was  only  thirteen  regi- 
ments. The  Government  would  not  then  accept  more  and  so  the  State  put  them  in  the  field 
on  her  own  account.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  were  infantry  regiments,  afterwards 
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furnished  in  obedience  to  the  several  calls  of  the  President — one  hundred  and  seventeen  for 
three  years,  twenty-seven  for  one  year,  two  for  six  months,  three  for  three  months,  and  forty- 
two  for  a hundred  days.  Thirteen  were  cavalry  and  three  were  artillery  regiments  for 
three  years.  And  of  these  three  years’  troops  from  Ohio,  over  twenty  thousand  re-enlisted 
as  veterans  at  the  end  of  their  long  term  of  service  — to  fight  till  the  war  should  end  in  vic- 
tory. 

In  these  various  organizations,  as  original  members  or  as  recruits,  the  State  furnished 
for  the  National  service,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Provost  Marshal- 
General  in  his  final  report  to  the  War  Department,  the  magnificent  army  of  three  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  soldiers.  The  older,  larger  and  more  populous 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  gave  not  quite  twenty-eight  thousand  more,  while  Illinois 
fell  forty-eight  thousand  behind,  Indiana  a hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  Kentucky  two 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  and  Massachusetts  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand. 
Nobly  through  all  those  years  of  trial  and  death  did  she  keep  the  promise  of  the  memorable 
dispatch  of  her  first  war  Governor:  “If  Kentucky  refuses  to  fill  her  quota,  Ohio  will  do 
it  for  her.” 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  Ohio  sent  to  the  front  fully  one-third  of  a million  of 
men,  and  of  these  nearly  all  were  volunteers.  Only  eight  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  had  to  be  raised  in  Ohio  by  the  draft  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  But  the  vol- 
unteers received  from  the  people  of  the  State,  independent  of  Government  pay  and  premiums, 
over  twenty-three  and  one-half  million  dollars  of  local  bounties.  Their  service  was  deadly. 
Eleven  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  them  were  either  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  in  action,  of  whom  six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Thirteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  died  before  the  expira- 
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tion  of  their  terms  of  enlistments,  of  diseases  contracted  in  the  service.  Thirty-seven  Ohio 
soldiers  out  of  every  thousand  fell  dead  cr  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Forty-seven  more 
died  in  the  hospitals;  seventy-one  more  were  honorably  discharged,  unable  longer  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  soldiers,  by  reason  of  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  country’s  service, 
but  also,  forty-four  out  of  every  thousand  deserted. 

Ohio  soldiers  fought  on  nearly  every  battlefield  of  the  war;  their  bones,  reposing  on  the 
fields  they  won,  are  a perpetually  binding  pledge  that  no  flag  shall  ever  wave  over  these 
graves  of  our  soldiers  but  the  flag  they  fought  to  maintain. 

The  arms  of  Ohio’s  sons  in  the  field  were  sustained  by  the  work  of  Ohio’s  daughters 
at  home.  As  her  soldiers  were  the  first  to  gain  victory,  so  her  women  were  the  first  to 
organize  a society.  In  five  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  ladies  of  the  “Soldiers 
Aid  Society  cf  Northern  Ohio”  organized  at  Cleveland,  which  eventually  distributed  food 
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and  clothing  to  the  amount  of  a million  of  dollars.  A similar  organization  was  started  in 
Cincinnati,  which  was  alike  successful,  and  every  church  and  Sunday-school  in  the  State 
became  tributary  channels  to  which  flowed  gifts  to  sustain  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  When 
the  war  closed  more  than  one-half  of  her  able-bodied  men  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  Union, 
and  she  had  shown  herself  to  have  been  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  States,  supplying,  as  she 
had,  the  most  successtul  Generals,  the  largest  number  of  able  men  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  a powerful  army  of  a third  of  a million 
brave  and  loyal  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Progress  of  Ohio  after  the  Civil  W ar 


Ohio  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. — Two  Ruinous 
Panics.  — Tremendous  Floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley. — 
Bloody  Riot  in  Cincinnati. — Participation  of  Ohio  in 
the  Spanish  War. — Ohio  Soldiers  in  China. — Centen- 
nial Celebration  of  Ohio’s  Statehood  at  Chillicothe. — 
“The  Mother  of  Presidents.” — Statesmen  from 
Ohio. — Population  of  the  Buckeye  State. 


F 1-  ER  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South  the  Buck- 
eye State  advanced  rapidly  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment. Her  fair  skies  are  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  myriads  of 
chimneys;  her  broad  acres  are  dotted  with  prosperous  farms;  thriv- 
ing villages,  towns  and  cities  are  to  be  encountered  on  every  hand; 
her  mines  are  disgorging  their  hidden  wealth;  a network  of  steam 
and  traction  roads  convey  her  products  to  the  marts  of  the  world; 
steamers  plough  the  lake  and  rivers  ot  Ohio  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  commerce  and  business  activity.  Her  educational  advantages  are 
constantly  improving;  every  sect  in  Christendom  worships  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State,  and  her  public  school  system  is  unexcelled. 
These  are  facts  which  make  Ohio  great — the  most  brilliant  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  the  Union. 

The  prosperity  and  development  of  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War  and  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
her  Statehood  were  interrupted  by  two  panics,  in  the  ’70s  and  ’90s. 
Both  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  country,  bringing  with  them  the  crash  of  many  of  the 
great  business  and  financial  institutions,  and  carrying  in  their  wake  misery,  want  and  suffer- 
ing for  millions  of  people.  The  spread  of  these  panics  was  only  confined  by  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  Ohio  suffered  her  proportion. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Ohio  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century  of  her  existence  as  a State  were  the  tremendous  floods  in  the  Ohio  valley  in  1884; 
the  bloody  Cincinnati  riot,  in  April  of  the  same  year;  the  participation  of  the  Buckeye 
State  in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Ohio’s  Statehood 
in  May,  1903,  at  Chillicothe,  the  first  capital  of  Ohio. 

Disastrous  floods  have  visited  the  Ohio  valley  since  time  immemorial ; in  fact,  when 
the  first  settlers  arrived  at  Columbia,  a part  of  the  present  Cincinnati,  the  lower  lands  had 
been  transformed  by  the  flood  into  a lake  of  considerable  size,  but  never  before  in  the  mem- 
ory of  men  did  a flood  have  such  tremendous  dimensions  as  that  of  1884.  The  year 
previous  the  Ohio  River  had  reached  a stage  of  sixty-three  feet  and  seven  inches,  causing 
considerable  damage.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year  the  stream  had  never 
overstepped  its  borders,  and  on  the  14th  of  December,  1883,  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio 
River  amounted  to  but  ten  feet  and  seven  inches.  On  that  day  a heavy  snow  fell  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  All  through  the  month  the  river  rose 
rapidly,  until,  on  the  28th  of  December,  it  had  reached  a stage  of  forty-nine  feet  and  six 
inches  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  29th  cold  weather  set  in,  checking  the  waters  in  the  upper 
regions.  All1  during  the  month  of  January,  1884,  except  on  the  14th  and  15th,  when  a heavy 
snow  fell,  cold  weather  prevailed.  This  was  followed,  on  the  30th  of  January,  by  a general 
thaw  and  heavy  rains.  On  that  day  the  stage  of  water  registered  at  Cincinnati  only  fifteen 
feet  and  nine  inches,  but  a rapid  rise  followed.  Two  days  later  the  waters  of  the  stream 
had  reached  a height  of  thirty-one  feet  and1  three  inches  and  continued  to  rise  until  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1884,  they  had  advanced  to  the  phenomenal  height  of  seventy-one  feet 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  losses  caused  by  this  disastrous  flood  were  tremendous. 
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Every  river  town  and  city,  from  East  Liverpool  to  Cincinnati,  not  only  suffered  the  loss  of 
property  of  incalculable  value,  but  also  the  loss  of  many  human  lives.  East  Liverpool, 
Steubenville,  Mingo  Junction,  Marietta,  Pomeroy,  Middleport,  Ga'llipolis,  Ironton,  Ports- 
mouth, Manchester,  Cincinnati  and  hundreds  of  villages  and  hamlets  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  totally,  in  some  instances,  or  partially  submerged.  In  Cincinnati  the  yellow 
waters  washed  the  buildings  on  Third  street,  while  in  many  lower  parts  of  the  city  only 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  factory  and  residence  buildings  were  visible.  On  the  14th  of 
February  the  flood  had  reached  its  summit;  then  the  waters  receded,  after  having  caused 
damages  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  and  the  loss  of  many  human  lives. 


Last  Resting  Place  of  John  Sherman 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


A year  of  misfortune  for  Cincinnati  was  that  of  1884.  After  the  flood  came  the  riot, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  Hamilton  County  Court  House  and  the  loss  of  more  than 
fifty  lives.  The  cause  of  the  riot  was  the  leniency  of  the  Hamilton  County  courts  in  deal- 
ing with  criminals,  especially  those  guilty  of  capital  offenses.  Crime  ran  riot  in  the  city — 
one  murder  was  followed  by  a more  appalling  one.  In  March,  1884,  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-three  murderers  in  the  Hamilton  County  Jail,  most  of  whom  had  received  very 
light  punishment  or  were  awaiting  new  trials.  It  seemed  impossible  that  justice  could  be 
dealt  out  in  the  courts  of  Hamilton  County,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  juries  could  be 
bought  like  cattle.  Rich  and  influential  criminals  need  not  fear.  They  were  exempt  from 
punishment.  The  conditions  were  such  that  human  life  had  hardly  any  value  in  Cincin- 
nati. A change  had  to  come,  even  though  the  costs  were  to  be  paid  in  blood.  The  frenzy 
of  the  citizens  knew  no  bounds  when,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1884,  another  farce  was  played 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  Hamilton  County.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  a terrible  murder  had 
shocked  the  community,  when  a drayman,  William  Kirk,  was  slaughtered  for  the  miserable 
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sum  he  had  in  his  pockets,  and  the  body  thrown  into  the  Millcreek,  a brook  west  of  the 
city.  I he  murderers,  William  Berner,  a white  man,  and  Joseph  Palmer,  a mulatto,  were 
arrested  soon  afterwards.  1 'he  white,  Berner,  was  tried  first,  and  notwithstanding'  con- 
vincing- evidences  and  an  open  confession,  was  found  guilty  of  “manslaughter”  and  sentenced 
to  but  twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

On  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day,  the  28th  of  March,  1884,  a mass  meeting  was 
called  in  Music  Hall,  attended  by  more  than  eight  thousand  people,  among  whom!  were  many 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  to  protest  against  the  mockery  of  justice  in 
the  courts  of  Hamilton  County.  “Something  has  to  be  done,”  said  the  speakers,  and 


Public  Library  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio 


“something  has  to  be  done”  thought  the  people  present,  but  if  the  speakers  imagined  that 
their  speeches  would  lead  to  reform  in  criminal  matters  in  a peaceable  way,  they  had  made 
a fatal  mistake.  There  was  a very  dangerous  sentiment  among  those  present.  The  “reso- 
lutions" were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  speakers  already  congratulated  themselves  that 
they  had  started  a successful,  peaceable  reform,  when  all  at  once  the  cry  was  heard:  “To 
the  jail!”  Who  was  it  that  uttered  the  cry?  Nobody  knew,  but  that  cry,  electrifying  as  it 
was,  had  changed  the  situation  in  an  instant,  and  had  forced  action  upon  the  thousands  of 
excited  people.  “To  the  jail!”  they  repeated  in  thunderous  tones,  and  soon  a whole  army 
of  desperate  men  was  on  its  way  to  the  Hamilton  County  Jail. 

Sheriff  Hawkins,  in  the  meantime,  had  given  the  riot  call,  but  before  police  or  militia 
could  appear  to  bis  aid,  the  mob  had  reached  and  forced  its  entrance  into  the  jail,  vainly 
searching  for  the  murderers.  They  did  net  find  them,  however.  Berner,  in  anticipation  of 
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the  action  of  the  m b,  the  very  same  afternoon  had  been  removed  to  Columbus,  and  Palmer, 
who  was  nearly  white,  was  not  recognized  by  the  searchers.  Sheriff  Hawkins  and  his  dep- 
uties tried  their  best  to  defend  the  jail,  but  to  no  avail.  Disappointed  in  their  search,  the 
mob  became  clamorous;  a pistol  shot  was  fired  by  an  unknown  party,  which  was  followed 

immediately  by  a stifled  cry.  The  first  blood  in  the  murderous  riot  had  been  shed the 

bullet  had  pierced  the  heart  of  a youth  of  seventeen  years.  A hand-to-hand  fight  ensued  in 

the  hallways  and  on  the  stairs  of 
the  jail,  when  suddenly  the  points 
of  many  bayonets  appeared.  The 
first  troops  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  had  arrived  in  answer  to  a 
hasty  call  by  the  Sheriff  and  were 
led  through  a secret  passageway 
from  the  Court  House  into  the  Jail. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  militia  the 
mob  was  driven  out  of  the  building, 
but  not  until  some  more  lives  were 
extinguished  by  the  bullets  of  the 
soldiers.  Driven  to  the  street,  the 
mob  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  jail, 
bringing  to  its  aid  barrels  of  coal 
oil.  All  efforts  to  burn  the  jail  were 
frustrated  by  the  militia,  who  fired 
volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  of 
the  rioters.  The  turmoil  prevailed 
all  night,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  when  the  last  of  the 
mob  were  routed  and  the  squares 
surrounding  the  attacked  building 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  militia 
and  police.  The  day  following,  Sat- 
urday, was  quiet,  but  soon  after 
dark  mobs  began  to  attack  the 
Court  House  and  Jail.  The  fighting 
was  more  fierce  than  on  the  day 
previous,  as  the  rioters  came  to  the 
scene  of  action  well  prepared  and 
well  armed,  and  thirsting  for  re- 
venge. Early  in  the  evening  Cap- 
tain John  J.  Desmond  was  killed 
while  defending  the  Court  House. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  local  police  and  militia  were  no  match  for  the  frenzied  riot- 
ers and  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  appealed  to,  but  before  reinforcements  from  Colum- 
bus, Springfield  and  other  cities  could  arrive  in  Cincinnati,  the  Court  House  was  a heap 
f smoking  ruins,  burned  by  the  enraged  populace.  The  fire  not  only  destroyed  the  entire 
building,  but  also  a great  many  documents  of  inestimable  value.  The  last  engagement 
between  the  rioters  and  the  defenders  of  law  and  order  took  place  Sunday  night  on  Court 
street,  bi  t after  a gatling  gun  had  been  brought  into  action,  the  streets  surrounding  the 


Soi. ducks’  and  Sailors’  Monument 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Jail  were  cleared  and  the  riot  came  to  an  end.  During  the  three  days  of  fighting  not  less 
than  forty-five  people  had  lost  their  lives  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  were 
wounded,  many  of  them  fatally.  The  terrible  Cincinnati  riot  brought  a thorough  reform 
into  the  courts  of  justice  in  Hamilton  County,  but  at  a frightful  expense. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ohio  played  an  important  and  highly  patriotic  part  in  the 
war  against  Spain  in  1898.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a distinguished  son  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  William  McKinley,  who,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  brought  the  war  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion,  the  first  war  ever  declared  for  humanity’s  sake  alone.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conditions  caused  by  Spanish  misrule 
in  Cuba  had  become  unbearable,  and  at  last,  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  “Maine” 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana  the  people  of  the  United  States  became  aroused  to  a frenzy  of 
excitement.  The  result  was  a demand  of  Congress,  “that  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  author- 
ity and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Cuba  and  Cuban  waters.”  There 
could  have  been  only  one  conse- 
quence to  this  demand — an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war.  President 
William  McKinley,  though  conserv- 
ative in  his  views  upon  the  subject 
of  precipitating  the  country  into  a 
foreign  war,  was  far-seeing  and 
prompt  in  preparing  for  action,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out,  our  country  was  fully 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  With- 
in six  days  after  Congress  declared 
that  war  existed,  Admiral  Dewey 
won  a decisive  victory  in  far-off 
Manila  Bay,  and  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet.  On  the  23d  of  April 
the  President  called  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  volunteers 
and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1898,  he 
called  for  seventy-five  thousand 
more.  The  citizen  soldiers  were 
organized  and  in  camps  within  a 
few  days,  and  some  of  them  were 
immediately  hastened  with  the 
available  regulars  to  Santiago, 

Cuba.  Ohio  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Spanish  war,  John  Sherman  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  William  R. 

Day,  as  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Day  soon  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sherman,  and  he  'had  the 

distinguished  honor  of  negotiating  Fountain  Square,  Cincinnati,  O. 

the  protocol,  and  as  president  of  the 
treaty  commission,  the  Paris  treatv 
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with  Spain.  Furthermore,  Ohio  had  two  of  the  most  able  representatives  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Joseph  B.  Foraker  and  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  and  these,  and  others  in  Congress 
from  Ohio,  supported  the  President  with  singular  ability  in  preparation  for  and  in  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor.  It  was  an  Ohioan,  Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  who 
brought  t'he  situation  to  a climax,  and  caused  the  United  States  to  change  her  position 
from  neutral  to  hostile,  and  one  other  Ohio  man,  above  all  others  connected  with  the  United 
States  army,  is  entitled  to  credit  for  efficiency  and  ability  in  speedily  perfecting  the  organ- 
ization and  equipment  of  the  regular  and  volunter  forces  for  field  service — General  Henry 
C.  Corbin.  He  had  already  made  a good  record  in  the  Civil  War,  and,  through  merit,  had 

been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and 
Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  army.  Throughout 
the  regular  army  and  the  navy  were  many  of  Ohio’s  sons. 
Ohio,  as  usual,  had  her  full  quota  of  officers  and  men  in 
both,  some  of  whom  had  won  distinction  in  the  Civil  War. 
When  President  McKinley  issued  his  first  call,  Ohio  fur- 
nished four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  officers  and  eight 
thousand  and  fifty-two  enlisted  men,  and  under  the  second 
call  seventy-three  officers  and  six  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  one  enlisted  men,  including  hospital  and  signal  corps 
men,  engineers  and  immunes — a grand  total  of  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  a considerably 
larger  number  than  her  quota,  based  on  population.  Ohio 
had  two  commissioned  general  officers  in  the  Spanish  War 
from  civil  life.  The  State  furnished  ten  infantry  regiments, 
all  of  full  strength,  save  the  Ninth  Ohio  (colored),  which 
had  only  one  battalion;  one  volunteer  light  artillery,  and 
one  volunteer  cavalry  regiment,  and  to  the  Second  United 
States  Volunteer  Engineers  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
men;  to  the  United  States  Volunteer  Hospital  Corps,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  men;  10  the  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps,  fifty  men  ; and  four  companies  of  United  States  Vol- 
unteers (immunes),  four  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Of 
these  regiments,  the  Fourth,  under  Colonel  S.  B.  Adams,  saw  service  at  Arroyo,  Guavama 
and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  the  Sixth,  under  Colonel  William  V.  McMaken,  at  Cienfuegos 
and  Santa  Clara,  Cuba;  and  the  Eighth,  under  Colonel  Curtis  V.  Hard,  at  Siboney,  Sevilla 
and  San  Juan  Hill,  Cuba. 

The  total  deaths  in  all  the  Ohio  volunteer  organizations  while  in  the  United  States 
service  were  thirty-seven  officers  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  enlisted  men. 
In  the  Spanish  War,  Ohio’s  officers  and  soldiers,  with  others  from  the  North,  were 
organized  into  brigades,  divisions  and  army  corps  with  those  from  the  South,  and  all 
proudly  and  loyally  affiliated,  often  under  officers  who  fought  on  opposite  sides  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  February,  1899,  an  insurrectionary  war  broke  out  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  required  an  army,  both  regular  and  volunteer,  larger  than  had  heretofore  been  neces- 
sary. Again  Ohio  furnished  her  full  quota.  During  this  war  Brigadier-General  Funston, 
U.  S.  A.,  an  Ohioan,  born  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  successfully  executed  a plan  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Aguinaldo,  the  chief  insurgent,  which  brought  his  activity  in  the  insurrection  to 
an  end.  Again  the  heroic  sons  of  Ohio  took  part  in  actual  warfare  before  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  timle  in  far-away  China,  during  the  Boxer  movement.  Ohio  men 
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participated  in  the  battle  of  Tien  Tsin,  and  were  among  those  who  marched  to  Imperial 
China’s  capital  and  within  its  gates  (1899)  helped  to  dictate  the  release  of  the  imperiled 
l hristian  missionaries,  and  exact  guarantees  for  their  future  safety  and  the  safety  of  the 
native  Christians.  During  the  Spanish  War  Ohio  had  also  a number  of  officers  and  sailors 
on  the  battleships  which  participated  in  the  actions  at  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago.  The  most 
important  officer  from  Ohio  was  Commander  Edward  P.  Wood,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  the  commander  of  the  little  “Petrel,”  which  was  attached  to  the  squadron  at  Manila. 
The  history  of  Ohio'  in  the  army  and  navy  is  one  of  honor  and  renown,  of  daring  adventure 
and  distinguished  achievement. 


Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1905 


On  the  29th  of  November,  1902,  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  Ohio’s 
first  constitution  took  place  at  Chillicothe,  the  first  capital  of  the  young  State  of  Ohio. 
This  important  event  was  appropriately  celebrated  by  the  unveiling  of  a tablet,  marking  the 
location  of  the  first  State  House  of  Ohio,  which  is  the  site  of  the  present  Courthouse  of 
Ross  County.  This  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription:  “On  this  site  stood  the  first 
State  House  of  Ohio,  wherein  was  adopted  the  original  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
November  XXIX,  MDCCCII.”  As  the  convening-  of  that  memorable  constitutional  con- 
vention, in  1802,  which  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  its  deliberations  were  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  proceedings  by  which  Ohio  was  organized  into  a State,  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  exercises  may  be  regarded  as  a proper  prelude  to  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 
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dredth  anniversary  of  Ohio’s  Statehood,  in  May.  1903.  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  ex-Secretary  of 
State  of  Ohio,  and  Trustee  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  deliv- 
ered the  oration  on  “Ohio's  First  Constitution,”  and  Honorable  William  T.  McClintick 
made  an  address  upon  "The  Men  and  Times  of  the  First  Convention.”  The  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  a State  opened  at  the  Ross  County 
Courthouse,  at  Chillicothe,  at  9 o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  the  20th  of  May,  1903.  At 
this  session  a medallion  portrait  of  the  first  Governor  of  Ohio,  Edward  Tiffin,  which  was 
placed  in  a niche  above  the  Judge’s  bench,  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Emma  Cook,  a great 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Tiffin.  The  exercises  proper  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Ohio’s  Statehocd  began  at  10  o’clock  of  the  same  day,  and  were  held  in  a large  tent,  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  the  beautiful  Yocktangee  Park,  Chillicothe.  An  audience  of  some  five 
thousand  were  assembled  to  participate.  The  addresses  covered  the  entire  history  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  from  the  time  when  the  territory  was  a vast  wilderness  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  centennial  exercises  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 


The  Ohio  River  ix  the  Grasp  of  the  Ice  King 
Cincinnati 


Politically,  Ohio  is  at  present,  as  she  has  been  for  the  years  of  her  existence  as  a State, 
divided  into  but  two  parties,  namely,  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican,  the  latter  the 
successor,  since  1856,  of  the  Whig  party,  which,  with  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Henry  Clay,  became  extinct.  A distinguished  American  some  time  ago  leaped  into  fame 
by  saying,  “Some  men  are  born  great — some  are  born  in  Ohio.”  To  be  born  in  Ohio  is 
surely  no  handicap.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  “mother 
of  Presidents.”  Out  of  the  twenty-six  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  five  were  born  in 
Ohio,  and  one  was  an  Ohioan  by  adoption.  The  history  of  the  United  States  presents 
only  one  parallel  for  this  eminence  among  the  States.  Within  the  borders  of  Virginia  seven 
of  the  Presidents  were  born.  During  the  first  half  of  her  existence,  Ohio  furnished  but 
one  President  of  the  United  States,  but  he,  a man  typical  of  the  Ohio  spirit  and  a popular 
leader  of  civilizing  influences  throughout  the  new  Northwest.  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
every  successful  candidate  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket,  except  President  Roose- 
velt, has  been  a native  of  Ohio.  Three  of  the  Ohio  Presidents  died  in  office:  William 
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Henry  Harrison,  James  A.  Garfield  and  William  McKinley.  The  two  latter  died  martyrs 
to  their  country  from  the  hands  of  the  assassin.  Every  one  of  the  illustrious  group  had 
won  their  spurs  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  Union,  and  had  sharpened  their  lances  in  the 
halls  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  were  men  of  wide  statesmanship  and 
National  reputation  prior  to  their  elevation  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people.  The  country  has  signally  honored  Ohio  in  selecting  her  sons  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  great  Republic;  Ohio  has  given  of  her  best  and  truest  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible to  give.  The  Buckeye  State  has  furnished  the  following  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  William  Henry  Plarrison,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Gar- 
field, Benjamin  Harrison  and  William  McKinley. 

Hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  list  of  Presidents  from  Ohio  is  the  number  of  those 
illustrious  men  who,  coming-  from  the  Buckeye  State",  served  their  country  as  members  of 
the  different  Cabinets.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 


NAME  OF  OFFICER 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PRESIDENCY 

Return  | Meigs,  fr 

Postmaster  General 

Madison  and  Monroe  (1814-1823). 
Monroe  (1823-1828). 

John  M’Lean 

William  Dennison,  Jr.  . . . 

Lincoln  and  Johnson  (1864-1866). 

Thomas  Ewing 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Harrison  (1841). 

Thomas  Corwin 

( ( ((  (( 

Fillmore  (1850-1853). 

Salmon  P.  Chase 

a a (( 

Lincoln  (1861-1864). 

john  Sherman 

“ ((  u 

Hayes  (1S77-1881). 

Charles  Foster 

Harrison  (1889-1892). 

Thomas  Ewing 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Taylor  (1849). 

lacob  D.  Cox 

((  U (6 

Grant  (1869). 

Columbus  Delano 

((  U (( 

Grant  (1870-1875). 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 

Secretary  of  War 

Lincoln  (1862-1865). 

William  T.  Sherman.  . . . 

Sec’y  of  War  (ad  interim) 

Grant  (1869). 

Alphonso  Taft 

Secretary  of  War 

Grant  (1876). 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 

Attorney-General 

Buchanan  (i860- 1861). 

Henry  Stanberrv 

“ 

Johnston  (1866-1868). 
Grant  (1876-1877). 

Alphonso  Taft 

“ 

Judson  Harmon 

“ 

Cleveland  (1895-1897). 
McKinley  (1897-1898). 

John  Sherman 

Secretary  of  State 

William  R.  Day 

(( 

McKinley  (1898-1900). 

William  H.  Taft 

Secretary  of  War 

Roosevelt  (1904). 

During  the  first  century  of  her  Statehood  Ohio  has  been  represented  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  not  less  than  seven  of  her  distinguished  sons,  two  of  whom  have 
graced  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  judicial  body  of  the  United  States.  John 
McLean  served  from  1829  to  I86”!,  the  time  of  his  death;  Noah  H.  Swayne  from  1862  to 
1881,  resigning  in  that  year;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice,  died  in  1873,  after  he  had 
served  for  a period  of  nine  years.  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  was  the  successor  of 
Chase,  holding  that  position  from  1874  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1888.  Stanley  Matthews 
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was  a member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  1 88 1 to  1889.  The  present  repre- 
sentative of  Ohio  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  William  R.  Day,  was 
appointed  in  1903.  The  seventh  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  Ohio, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  appointed  in  1869,  and  served  only  four  days,  when  he  died. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  Ohio  lias  been  represented  by  thirty-one  different  men, 
Garfield  included,  who  was  elected,  but  never  qualified.  These  men,  more  than  many  others, 
were  instrumental  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Only  nine  of  the  Ohio  Senators 
were  born  in  Ohio — Pugh,  Matthews,  Pendleton,  Sherman.  Garfield,  Brice,  Hanna,  Foraker 
and  Dick,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  sons  of  Ohio  born  in  the  State  have  in  large  numbers 
been  chosen  to  represent  in  the  Senate  other  States  of  which  they  had  become  citizens.  There 
are,  in  1905,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  six  such  Senators,  making,  with  the  two  accredited 
to  Ohio,  a total  of  eight,  outside  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Senate,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  also  an  Ohioan. 

The  representation  front  Ohio  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  began  with  the  elec- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly,  in  joint  session  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


Ice  Gorge  ox  the  Ohio  River 
California,  Ohio 

Chillicothe,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1803,  of  two  Senators  from  Ohio,  in  the  persons  of  John 
Smith,  of  Hamilton  County,  and  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Ross  County.  The  term  of 
Senator  Worthington  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  1807,  and  to  succeed  him,  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  January  preceding,  elected  Governor  Edward  Tiffin.  By  a resolution  of 
December  20,  1806,  the  Assembly  requested  Senator  John  Smith  to  '‘either  resign  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  post.”  The  resignation 
followed  in  1808,  and  Judge  Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  was  also  re-elected  to  succeed  himself,  in  a joint  session  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  Assembly,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1808.  Senator  Smith  had  served  with 
distinction  as  a member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  vener- 
able Judge  Burnett  in  his  “Notes  on  the  Northwest  Territory.  Flis  resignation  was  brought 
about  by  his  supposed  sympathy  with  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Thomas  Worthington 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1810,  to  succeed  Senator  Meigs,  who 
had  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State. 
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With  this  beginning-  of  her  representation  in  the  councils  cf  “the  highest  legislative 
body  known  in  history,”  Ohio  has  since  been  represented  in  that  body  by  the  following: 


YEAR 


NAMES  OF  SENATORS 


DATE  OF  ELECTION 


I803-I807.  . 
I807-I808.  . 

1809 

l809-l8l0.  . 

l8lO 

l8n-l8l3.  . 
I813-1814. . 

1815 

I815-1819. . 

l8l9-l82I.  . 
1822-1825.  • 

I825-I829. . 
I829-183I  . . 
I83I-1833. . 
i833-i837. . 
i837-i839. . 
1839-1845. . 
1845-1849. . 
1849-1851. . 
1851-1855. . 


( Thomas  Worthington. 

| John  Smith 

| John  Smith  

| Edward  Tiffin  

| Edward  Tiffin  

| Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr., 
f Stanley  Griswold 
| Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.  . 
j Alexander  Campbell  . 
j Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.  . 

( Alexander  Campbell  . 
1 Thomas  Worthington 
| Jeremiah  Morrow  . . . 

| Thomas  Worthington 
j Jeremiah  Morrow  . . . 

| Joseph  Kerr  

j 

L Benjamin  Rnggles  . . 

( Jeremiah  Morrow  . . 

) Benjamin  Ruggles  . . 
j Benjamin  Ruggles... 
| William  A.  Trimble  . 
j Benjamin  Ruggles  . . . 
( Ethan  Allen  Brown.  . 


Ross 

Hamilton.  . . . 
Hamilton.  . . . 

Ross 

Ross 

Washington. . 
Cuyahoga 
Washington.  . 

Brown 

Washington. . 

Brown 

Ross 

W arren 

Ross 

W arren 

Ross 

Belmont 

Warren 

Belmont.  .... 


April  1,  1803. 

April  1,  1803. 

April  1,  1803. 

January,  1807. 

January,  1807. 

December  12,  1808. 

Appointed  vice  Tiffin  resigned. 
December  12,  1808. 

December  8,  1809,  vice  Griswold. 
December  12,  1808. 

December  8,  1809. 

December  15,  1810,  vice  Meigs. 
February  6,  1813,  vice  Campbell. 
December  15,  1810. 

February  6,  1813. 

I December  10,  1814,  vice  Worth- 
ington. 

February  4,  1815,  vice  Kerr. 
February  6,  1813. 

February  6,  1815. 


Highland 


January  20,  1820. 


Hamilton 


January  3,  1822,  vice  Trimble, 
deceased. 


Benjamin  R iip-ples 

William  Henry  Harrison 

Benjamin  Rncro-'les 

Hamilton .... 

Jacob  Burnet 

Benjamin  Rnp-o-les  

Hamilton .... 

Thomas  Ewino- 

Fairfield 

Thomas  Ewmo- 

Thomas  Morris 

Clermlont 

Thomas  Adorris  

Clermlont 

William  Allen  

Ross 

William  Allen 

Benjamin  Tappan 

W i 1 1 i a m A 1 1 en  

JefTerson 

Thomas  Corwin  

Warren 

Thomas  Corwin 

Salmon  R Chase.  . 

Hamilton.  . . . 

Salmon  R Chase 

Benjamin  F.  Wade 

Ashtabula.  . . . 

January,  1825,  vice  Brown. 

December  10,  1828,  vice  Harrison 

January,  1831,  vice  Burnet. 

December  15,  1832,  vice  Ruggles. 
December  15,  1832. 

January  18,  1837. 

December  20,  1838. 

December  5,  1844. 

February  22,  1849. 

March  15,  1851. 
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YEAR 


COUNTY 


DATE  OF  ELECTION 


1855-1860..  | 

i860 | 

l86l-l869  . | 
I869-I87/-..  | 

I877-1879.  . \ 

I879-I881..  J 

1881 ! 

I 

l 

1881-1885..  I 

1 

1885-1891..  ! 

1 

1891-1897.  I 

1 

1897 

I 

1 

1898-1903..  j 


1 903- 1 909. . 
1905-1911. . 
I9°5'T9IT • 


NAMES  OF  SENATORS 


Benjamin  F.  Wade 

George  E.  I’ugli Hamilton....  March  4,  1854. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade 

Salmon  P.  Chase Hamilton....  February  2,  i860.  Resigned  to 

enter  Cabinet  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 


Benjamin  F.  Wade 
John  Sherman  .... 


Richland . 


March  21,  1861.  vice  Chase  re- 
signed. 


John  Sherman  

Allen  G.  Thurman Franklin 

Allen  G.  Thurman 

Stanley  Matthews Hamilton.... 


January  15, 

March  20, 
Resigned 
President 


1868. 


1877,  vice  Sherman, 
to  enter  Cabinet  of 
Hayes. 


Allen  G.  Thurman 

George  H.  Pendleton.. 
George  H.  Pendleton.. 
James  A.  Garfield 

John  Sherman  

George  FI.  Pendleton.  . 

John  Sherman 

John  Sherman 

Henry  B.  Payne 

John  Sherman 

Calvin  S.  Brice 

John  Sherman  

Joseph  Benson  Foraker 

Marcus  A.  Hanna 

Joseph  Benson  Foraker. 
Marcus  A.  Hanna 


Joseph  Benson  Foraker 

Marcus  A.  Hanna 

Charles  Dick 


Hamilton 

Lake 

Richland 


January  15,  1878. 

January  14,  1880  (declined  De- 
cember 23). 

January  18,  1881,  vice  Garfield. 


Cuyahoga. . . . 

Richland 

Allen 


Hamilton 
Cuyahoga. . . . 


January  15,  1884. 

January  15,  1900. 

Resigned  March  3,  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  of  President  McKinley 
January  15,  1896. 

Appointed  vice  Sherman. 


Elected  to  succeed  himself  for  the 
short  term  and  the  full  term, 
January  12,  1898. 

I January  11,  1902. 

January  13,  1904. 

| February,  1904,  vice  Hanna,  de- 
ceased. 


Of  these  thirty-one  Senators,  three — Meigs,  Ruggles  and  Tappan — were  from  Eastern 
Ohio;  one,  Thurman — from  Central  Ohio;  eight,  Brice,  Garfield,  Griswold,  Hanna,  Sherman, 
Wade  and  Dick — from  Northern  Ohio,  while  Southern  Ohio  had  the  honor  of  furnishing 
all  the  other  nineteen  Senators.  From  seventy-one  counties  in  the  State  no  Senator  has  been 
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contributed,  while  one  has  come  from  each  of  the  following  thirteen  counties:  Allen,  Ash- 
tabula, Belmont,  Brown,  Clermont,  Fairfield,  Franklin,  Highland,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Rich- 
land, Summit  and  Washington.  Two  had  their  homes  in  Warren  County,  three  in  Cuya- 
hoga, four  in  Ross  and  net  'less  than  nine  in  Hamilton  County.  Two  of  the  Senators — Har- 
rison and  Garfield' — reached  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  and  it 
is  a noteworthy  coincidence  that  both  died  while  holding  the  great  office  of  President  of 
their  country.  But  most  of  the  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Senator  from  Ohio  also 
held  other  offices  and  places  of  honor  and  distinction  in  the  public  service.  Corwin,  Morrow, 
Payne,  Pendleton,  Sherman,  Thurman  and  Dick,  each  served  one  or  more  terms  in  the  House 


A Coal  Fleet,  Ohio  River 


of  Representatives,  while  Meigs  was  Postmaster-General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Mon- 
roe; and  Chase,  Corwin,  Ewing  and  Sherman  each  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Ewing  served  also  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  last  office  held  by  Sher- 
man was  that  of  Secretary  of  State.  Chase  and  Matthews  gained  seats  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one  as  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  as  an  associate  Jus- 
tice. Tappan  won  distinction  as  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio, 
and  Griswold  filled  with  honor  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  North- 
westernTerritory,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison.  Brown,  Burnet,  Meigs, 
Morris  and  Thurman  served  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  Brown,  Corwin, 
Harrison  and  Pendleton  all  held  high  rank  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Brice,  Dick,  Foraker, 
Garfield,  Hanna,  Harrison,  Matthews,  Meigs,  Pugh,  Trimble  and  Worthington  all  served  in 
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the  army,  and  nine  of  the  United  States  Senators — Worthington,  Tiffin,  Meigs,  Morrow, 
Brown,  Allen,  Corwin,  Chase  and  Foraker — filled  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio.  All  but  five 
were  lawyers  and  successful  practitioners,  but  of  Burnet,  Chase,  Ewing,  Matthews,  Pugh, 
Tappan  and  Thurman,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  stood  pre-eminent  in  their  profes- 
sion. Of  the  earlier  Senators,  all  were  Democrats,  except  Harrison,  Burnet,  Ewing,  Corwin 
and  Chase,  who  were  Federalists  and  Whigs.  Of  their  successors,  Wade,  Sherman,  Mat- 
thews, Garfield,  Foraker,  Hanna  and  Dick  were  elected  as  Republicans,  and  Pugh,  Thur- 
man, Pendleton,  Payne  and  Brice,  as  Democrats. 

While  Ohio  had  only  thirty  different  representatives  in  the  upper  house  of  the  National 
Congress  since  her  admission  into  the  Union,  she  had,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  more 
than  four  hundred  different  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  these  many  have 
passed  through  the  period  assigned  them  and  have  disappeared  and  are  forgotten.  Others 
have  filled,  with  marked  ability  and  great  distinction,  the  positions  given  to  them,  and  oppor- 
tunity has  come  to  some  to  make  careers  which  would  not  have  accorded  them  in  the 
ordinary  current  of  every-day  events.  Three  of  the  representatives  from  Ohio — Hayes, 
Garfield  and  McKinley — reached  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States;  others  became  United 
States  Senators,  noted  Judges,  diplomats  or  filled  other  important  positions  in  life.  The 
representation  from  Ohio  in  Congress  is  regulated  as  to  localities  by  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  apportioning  the  State  into  Congressional  districts  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  ratio  of  population,  fixed  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  From  1803  to  1812 
Ohio  had  but  one  Congressional  district  and  but  one  Representative,  in  the  person  of  Jere- 
miah Morrow,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State,  and  United  States  Senator.  From  1813 
to  1823  the  State  was  divided  into  six  Congressional  districts;  from  1823  to  1833,  there 
were  fourteen  districts;  in  the  decade  following,  nineteen  districts;  from  1843  to  1863,  twen- 
ty-one; from  1863  to  1873,  nineteen;  from  1873  to  1883,  twenty,  and  from  1883,  twenty-one. 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  provides  “That  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor.” 

He  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a term  of  two  years.  He  must  be  an  elector  and  not 
hold  any  other  office  under  the  authority  of  the  State  or  the  United  States.  In  case  of  death, 
removal  or  other  disability,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  execute  the  office  of  Governor. 
The  Governor  must  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  may  request  of  the  exec- 
utive officials  reports  of  their  respective  departments. 

At  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly  he  must  report  the  condition  of  the  State 
by  message,  recommending  therein  such  legislation  as  may  to  him  seem  proper.  He  may 
convene  the  General  Assembly  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  He  may  adjourn  it  in  case 
of  disagreement  upon  this  subject  between  the  two  branches  thereof. 

At  the  November  election  of  1903  a constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
voters,  which  gives  the  veto  power  to  the  Governor.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  Governor  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  custodian  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State.  He  may  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  Chiet  Executive. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  and  duties  imposed  upon  the  Governor  by  the 
Constitution,  are  those  which  the  General  Assembly  has  seen  fit  to  provide  by  statute,  and 
it  is  through  these  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  actual  duties  of  this  office  arise,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  appointive  power  of  the  Governor.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  it  seems  appropriate  that  he  should  appoint  the  Adjutant  General  and  the  six- 
teen other  members  of  his  military  staff. 
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Inlet  of  Rocky  River 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


There  are  certain  State  offices  not  created  by  the  Constitution  whose  chief  incumbents 
are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
appointed.  Such  are  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Tele- 
graphs, Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories,  Chief 
Mine  Inspector,  State  l ire  Marshal,  Chief  Examiner  of  Stationary  Engineers,  State  Pension 
Claim  Agent  and  Chief  Engineer  of  Public  Works. 

Numerous  commissions,  such  as  the  Canal  Commission.  Shiloh  Battlefield  Commission 
and  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  containing  from  two  to  seven  members  each,  with  terms 
varying  from  one  to  five  years,  have  been  created  by  law.  Here  vacancies  are  constantly 
occurring,  which  are  filled  by  the  Governor,  and  frequently  he  is  called  upon,  when  the 
General  Assembly  provides  for  some  new  commission,  to  appoint  an  entire  board. 

The  Governor  is  ex-officio  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  composed  of 
six  members,  who  are  appointed  for  a term  of  three  years.  This  Board  exercises  a general 
supervision  of  the  public  institutions,  and  is  of  valuable  aid  to  the  Governor  in  overseeing 
the  numerous  large  State  properties.  There  are  thirteen  benevolent,  two  penal  and  two  cor- 
rective institutions  in  this  State.  Each  of  these  is  managed  by  a Board  of  Trustees,  com- 
posed of  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a term  of  five  years. 

Recurring  to  the  duties  of  this  office,  we  find  the  Governor,  of  necessity,  a busy  man. 
The  actual  duties  of  the  office  occupy  much  of  his  time,  while  the  constant  and  pressing 
demands  made  by  the  general  public  leave  him  few  spare  moments.  He  must  examine, 
pass  upon  and  issue  requisition  papers,  investigate  applications  for  pardons,  commutations 
and  reprieves,  certify  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  as  to  the  official  character  of  numer- 
ous State  and  County  officials;  upon  application  commission  notaries  public  and  commis- 
sioners of  deeds,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  commission  all  elective  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  lie  must  attend  board  meetings,  counsel  heads  of  departments,  maintain  a gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  the  great  State  institutions,  examine,  approve  and  sign  numerous 
State  papers,  preside  at  public  meetings,  hear  and  dispose  of  complaints  against  individuals 
and  institutions,  and  keep  a constant  watch  over  the  affairs  of  State.  All  of  this  entails  the 
keeping  of  numerous  records,  the  assorting  and  filing  of  many  papers  and  constant  attention 
to  a large  correspondence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Ohio's  Statehood  the  following  have  filled  the  office  of  Governor: 


NAME 

POLITICS 

COUNTY 

ELECTED 

SERVED 

Arthur  St.  Clair 

Federalist 

Territorial 

Appointed 

**Edward  Tiffin 

Democrat 

Ross 

by  the 
Congress. 
1803-05 

1787-1803 
1 804- 1 807 
1807-1808 

‘aThomas  K inker 

Democrat 

Adams 

Acting 

*TSa  m n f“1  lfiintino-tnn 

Democrat 

Trumbull 

1 808 

1809-1810 
181 1-1814 
1814 

1815-1818 

^Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.  . 
*Otlmeil  Looker.  . 

Democrat 

Democrat 

Washington 

Hamilton 

1810-12 

Acting 

'Thomas  Worthington 

Democrat 

Ross  

1814-16 

**Fthan  Allpn  Brown 

Democrat . . 

Hamilton 

1818-20 

1819-1822 

1822 

Allen  Trimble 

b"er1era  1 1 ct 

Highland 

Acting 

''Jeremiah  Aforrow 

Democrat 

Warren 

1822-24 

1823-1826 
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Allen  Trimble 

^Duncan  McArthur.  . . . 

‘Robert  Lucas 

‘'Joseph  Vance 

Wilson  Shannon 

*tt§Thomas  Corwin 

'Wilson  Shannon 

‘Thomas  W.  Bartley.  . . , 

*'Mordecai  hartley 

William  Bebb 

‘Seabury  Ford 

‘Reuben  Wood 

‘'William  Medill 

*§tSalmion  P.  Chase 

‘“William  Dennison,  Jr. 

‘David  Tod 

‘John  Brough 

‘Charles  Anderson 

¥tJacob  Dolson  Cox 

'j  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Edward  F.  Noyes 

*' William  Allen 

'!’ Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
‘'Thomas  L.  Young.  . . . 

Richard  M.  Bishop 

t§Charles  Foster 

George  Hoadly 

JJoseph  B.  Foraker  .... 
'James  E.  Campbell.  . . . 
t|]William  McKinley,  Jr. 

Asa  S.  Bushnell 

George  Iv.  Nash 

Myron  T.  Herrick 


POLITICS 


Federalist. 
Federalist. 
Democrat. 
Whig 


Democrat. 
Whig. 
Democrat . 
Democrat . 
Whig.  . . . 
Whig.  . . . 
Whig.  . . . 


Democrat.  . 
Democrat.  . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Democrat.  . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Demlocrat.  . 
Republican . 
Demlocrat.  . 
Republican. 
Democrat.  . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 
Republican . 


COUNTY 


Highland . 


Ross 

Pike 

Champaign.  . 

Belmont 

Warren 

Belmont 

Richland  . . . 
Richland  . . . 

Butler 

Geauga 

Cuyahoga . . . 

Fairfield 

Hamilton 

Franklin 

Mahoning . . . 

Cuyahoga . . . 

Montgomery. 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Ross 

Sandusky. . . . 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Seneca 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Butler 

Stark 

Clark 

Franklin 

Cuyahoga . . . 


ELECTED 


1826-28.  . 

1830 

I832-34- • 

1836 

1838 

184O 

1842 

Acting.  . . 

1844 

1846 

1848 

1850-52. . 

1853 

I855-57- • 

*859 

1861 

1863 

Acting.  . 

1865 

1867 

1871 

1873 

1875 

Acting.  . . 

1877 

1879-81 . . 

1883 

1885-87. . 

1889 

1891-93. . 

1895 

1899-1901 

1903 


SERVED 


827-183O 

83I-1832 

833-1836 

837-I838 

839-184O 

84I-1842 

843-1844 

844 

845-I846 

847-1848 

849-185O 

851-1853 

854-I856 

856-I860 

860-1862 

862-1864 

864-I865 

866 

866-1868 

868-1872 

872-1874 

874-1876 

876- 1877 

877- 1878 

878- 1880 
880-1884 
884-1886 
886-1890 
890-1892 
892-1896 
896-1900 
900-1904 


‘Governors  so  marked  had  previously  served  in  the  General  Assembly. 

*Governors  so  marked  also  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Governors  so  marked  also  served  as  members  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 

|| Governors  so  marked  were  subsequently  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Governors  so  marked  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

“Governors  so  marked  became  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

aThomas  Ivirker,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  was  called  to  act  as  Governor,  vice  Tiffin,  re- 
signed. 

The  latest  contribution  of  Ohio  to  the  Republic  was  President  William  McKinley,  the 
brother  in  fate  of  President  Garfield,  both  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  hands  of  fanatical 
assassins.  Ohio  will  forever  honor  the  memory  of  her  martyred  sons.  The  marvelous  pros- 
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perity  during  the  administration  of  President  McKinley,  which  followed  the  years  of  depres- 
sion and  financial  panic  during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor ; the  placing  of  the 
currency  and  credit  of  the  country  upon  a sound  and  impregnable  basis;  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Spain;  the  formulation  of  policies  and  principles  to  meet  new  conditions  in 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  new  Republic  of  Cuba,  will  remain  his  everlasting  monument. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1900,  according  to  the  official  United  States 
census,  was  4.157,545,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  1890,  3,672.316,  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  485,229,  or  13.2  per  cent.  This 
rate  of  increase  is  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  decade  immediately  preceding  it,  when  it 
was  14.8  per  cent:  also,  the  numerical  increase  was  somewhat  greater.  During  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  century  the  State  increased  in  population  rapidly,  but  the  greatest  numerical 
increase,  581,564.  occurred  in  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840.  Since  1850  the  advancement 
of  Ohio  in  population  has  been  comparatively  steady.  The  population  of  Ohio  in  1800  was 
45,365.  The  following  table  shows  the  population,  as  given  by  the  United  States  census, 
from  1810  to  1900,  inclusive: 


1810  230,760 

1820 581,295 

1830  937,903 

1840  1,519,467 

1850  1.980,329 


i860  2,339,511 

1870  2,665,260 

1880  3,198,062 

1890  3,672,316 

!9oo  4,157,545 


The  population  of  Ohio  in  1900  was  more  than  ninety-one  times  as  large  as  that  given 
for  1800,  the  census  taken  three  years  before  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union.  The 
total  land  surface  of  Ohio  is  approximately  40,760  square  miles,  and  the  average  number  of 
persons  in  1900  to  the  square  mile  Avas  one  hundred  and  two. 

Ohio  has  now  entered  upon  the  second  century  of  her  Statehood,  with  a future  as  brilliant 
in  promise  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 


OHIO’S  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Great  Institutions  of  a Great  State 


The  Capitol  Buildings. — A Temple  of  Justice. — Ohio’s 
Efforts  in  the  Cause  of  Humanity. — Institutions  for 
the  Care  of  Unfortunates. — Training  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. — Reform  of  Criminals  Rather 
Than  Mere  Punishment. — How  Juvenile  Criminals 
Are  Cared  For. 


N exact  measure  of  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  people  are 
their  public  institutions.  The  absence  of  beneficent  institutions  in 
any  country  marks  the  plane  of  barbarism.  Consequently,  univer- 
sally, that  country  which  can  point  to  her  public  institutions  with 
pride  as  examples  of  enlightened  progress  must  lead  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  This  can  be  said  for  Ohio.  She  has  within  her  bor- 
ders institutions  fostered  by  the  people  which  stand  prominent  not 
alone  for  their  usefulness  in -uplifting  humanity  and  in  caring  for 
the  unfortunates,  but  institutions  which  have  been  models  for  other 
States  and  countries  to  imitate.  Ohio  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  first  State  or  country  that  created  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  epileptics  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  The 
treatment  of  the  insane  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history 
underwent  a radical  change  for  the  better  on  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples when  Ohio,  discarding  ancient  and  barbarous  methods,  created  the  Toledo  Hospital, 
which  became  a model  for  the  world.  Her  institutions  for  feeble  minded  youth,  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  unparalleled  for  effectiveness ; her  orphans’  homes  breathe  human 
sympathy  and  fostering  care,  and  her  penal  institutions  are  maintained  with  the  idea  of 
reformation  rather  than  that  of  punishment.  Millions  have  been  spent  on  these  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  of  imposing  beauty  and  monuments  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  State. 
THE  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS  of  the  State  of  Ohio  stand  in  the  principal  square  in  the  city 
of  Columbus,  in  a park  containing  over  ten  acres  of  well-cultivated  lawns  and  native  forestry, 
on  land  which  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  proprietors  of  the  town  site  in  1812.  The  name 
“Columbus”  was  selected  for  the  town  and  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  General  Assembly  at  a 
later  date.  The  original  State  House,  erected  by  the  grantors  of  the  public  grounds  on  con- 
dition that  Columbus — then  unsettled — should  be  chosen  for  the  Capitol  of  Ohio,  was  a 
series,  or  row,  of  brick  buildings  on  High  street,  beginning  at  State  Street  and  running 
north  along  the  present  property  to  a point  about  half  way  to  the  present  west  entrance  to 
the  State  House  yard.  These  structures  were  burned  Sunday  morning,  the  1st  of  February, 
1852.  The  old  Capitol  Building,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  begun  in  April,  1839,  and  was  par- 
tially completed  and  dedicated  in  January,  1857.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1839.  The  building  was  finished  in  1861  and  was  a useful  rendezvous  for  troops  gath- 
ering for  service  in  the  LTnion  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Department  of  Justice 
Building  was  built  under  an  act  of  the  73rd  General  Assembly,  adjoining  the  old  Capitol 
at  the  terrace  on  the  east.  It  thus  occupies  the  Third  Street  front  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
and,  being  of  similar  architecture  to  its  predecessor,  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  structure. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advance  in  structural  science  a comparison  of  the  two  methods 
of  building  is  interesting.  As  stated,  the  original  structure  was  begun  in  1839  and  finished 
in  1861.  Deducting  for  time  consumed  in  numberless  interruptions,  the  time  actually  spent 
in  the  building  of  it  was  fifteen  years,  the  cost  $1,360,000.  The  labor  was  that  of  idle  con- 
victs from  the  Penitentiary;  the  material,  dressed  limestone  from  State  quarries  west  of  the 
city.  The  new  building  was  authorized  in  1898;  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  16th  of 
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February.  1899,  and  on  the  1st  of  September,  1901,  the  several  departments  assigned  to  this 
building  took  possession  of  their  beautiful  quarters.  The  interior  of  the  new  building  is  of 
dressed  limestone;  the  trusses  are  of  steel.  The  actual  time  of  building  was  three  years,  the 
cost  >450,000,  and  the  foot  space  of  public  offices  equal  to  about  one-half  that  of  the  main 
building.  The  old  building  is  304  feet  in  its  longest  dimensions  (north  and  south)  and 
184  feet  wide  (east  and  west),  covering  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  outside  pinnacle  of  the  central  dome  is  128  feet;  from  the  tloor  of  the  rotunda 
to  the  eve  of  the  dome  is  120  feet,  and  from  the  floor  of  the  rotunda  to  the  upper  sky- 
light 136  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  rotunda  floor  is  64  feet  5 inches  and  the  floor 


Ohio  State  Building 
Columbus 


contains  4,892  pieces  of  marble;  the  cupola  surrounding  the  dome  (which  was  never 
completed  as  originally  designed)  is  75  feet  in  diameter.  The  Capitol  Building  contains 
fifty-three  rooms,  including  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  new  Department  of  Justice  Building  is  220  feet  north  and  south  and 
100  feet  east  and  west  and  contains  three  full  stories  and  part  of  a story  on  the  east  side. 
The  rotunda  is  finished  in  marble  and  tastefully  decorated,  with  an  architectural  effect  said 
to  be  unequalled  in  the  West.  The  building  contains  fifty-five  rooms  and  was  primarily 
intended,  as  the  name  implies,  to  house  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  the 
Supreme  Court  Library,  and  the  Attorney  General’s  Department.  These  departments  occupy 
practically  all  of  the  second  and  third  floors,  the  first  story  being  devoted  to  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Health.  Insurance  and  Public  Works. 
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Supreme  Court  Library 
Columbus 


In  the  care  of  the  insane  greater  progress  has  been  made  throughout  the  civilized  world 
during  the  past  half  century  than  in  all  previous  history,  and  in  this  forward  movement  no 
State  or  country  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  Ohio.  In  fact,  Ohio  was  the  first  State  or 
country  in  the  world  that  deliberately  took  the  position  that  any  citizen  bereft  of  reason 
becomes  the  child  of  the  State,  and  is  entitled  to  the  best  of  care,  absolutely  free  of  cost  to 
the  recipient.  This  was  done  by  the  adoption  of  Section  I,  in  Article  VII.,  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1851,  which  provides  that  “Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported  by  the  State,  and  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly.  Under  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  all  insane  in  public  care  are  provided  for  in  eight  hospitals  for  the  insane,  in 
which  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  year  in  the  first  century  of  Ohio’s  statehood 


was  as  follows : 

Longview,  established  in  1821 1,140 

Columbus,  established  in  1838 1,381 

Cleveland,  established  in  1855 1,163 

Dayton,  established  in  1855 906 

Athens,  established  in  1864 1,043 

Toledo,  established  in  1889 1,601 

Massillon,  established  in  1899 855 

Gallipolis,  established  in  1890 844 
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Jn  the  forward  movement  in  the  care  of  the  insane  during  the  past  century  by  far  the 
most  important  event  was  the  abolition  of  mechanical  restraints  in  the  care  of  patients.  Less 
than  half  a century  ago  such  restraints  were  everywhere  considered  a necessity,  and  for 
excited  patients  strong  rooms,  straight  jackets,  cribs,  airing  courts  and  other  mechanical 
appliances  were  everywhere  in  evidence.  Only  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  but  four 
or  five  institutions  in  the  United  States  where  these  appliances  were  abolished  to  any  large 
extent,  and  of  these  two  were  in  Ohio — Athens  and  Columbus.  Even  then,  and  for  several 
years  later,  patients  were  only  allowed  outdoor  liberty  and  exercise  in  airing  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  or  wooden  stockades.  In  the  great  evolution  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  Ohio  was  in  the  front  rank.  Another  pioneer  movement  in  Ohio  in  the  care 
of  the  insane  was  the  creation  of  the  Toledo  State  Hospital  upon  what  is  known  as  the  cot- 
tage system,  and  which  has  since  been  the  model  for  all  new  asylums  throughout  the  United 
States. 

LONGVIEW  HOSPITAL  is  one  of  the  notable  charities  of  Hamilton  County,  for  which 
the  State  of  Ohio  makes  annual  appropriations.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a combination  of 
circumstances  which  have  determined  its  peculiar  legal  status.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  than  thirty  years  of  contention,  and  its  history  is  that  of  a great  political  wrong,  and 
on  account  of  its  establishment,  growth  and  present  condition  is  of  general  interest. 

The  first  asylum  for  the  insane  erected  in  Ohio  was  built  in  Cincinnati  under  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1821,  entitled  “An  Act  establishing  a Com- 
mercial Plospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

By  the  terms  of  this  enactment  the  Trustees  of  Cincinnati  Township  were  to  furnish  a 
site  for  said  institution,  containing  not  less  than  four  acres  of  land,  within  one  mile  of  the 
public  landing  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  which  were  to  be  of 
brick,  for  the  safe  keeping,  comfort  and  medical  treatment  of  such  idiots,  lunatics  and  insane 
persons  of  this  State  as  might  be  brought  to  it  for  these  purposes.  The  Trustees  were  to 
receive  certain  compensation  for  the  care  of  such  patients,  to  be  paid  by  the  county  sending 
the  same,  if  paupers,  or  by  the  friends  or  guardians,  if  the  patients  had  estates. 

In  addition  the  Trustees  were  required  to  admit  and  care  for,  free  of  charge,  all  boat- 
men belonging  to  boats  owned  by  citizens  of  Ohio,  or  to  boats  of  the  citizens  of  other  States 
which  provided  hospital  accommodations  to  boatmen  of  this  State.  They  were  also  required 
to  receive  into  said  institution,  and  care  for,  all  the  paupers  of  Cincinnati  Township. 

The  institution  was  to  be  known  as  “The  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
Ohio.”  The  State  donated,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  erection  of  said  asylum, 
$10,000  in  depreciated  or  uncurrent  bank  bills  then  in  the  State  Treasury,  from  which  were 
realized  $3,500  in  specie.  The  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio  was  the 
parent  institution  from  which  afterwards  sprung  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  City  Infirmary,  the 
Cincinnati  Ilospital  and  Longview  Asylum.  It  was  the  beginning,  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  benevolent  institutions  of  which  every  citi- 
zen of  Ohio  is  justly  proud.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1835,  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
purchase  of  land  for  a lunatic  asylum,  and  at  the  next  session  authorized  the  erection  of  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  on  the  land  recently  purchased  for  that  purpose  at  Columbus.  Said 
institution  was  to  be  known  as  “The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio.”  On  the  9th  of  March,  1838, 
an  act  was  passed  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  idiots,  lunatics  or  insane 
persons,  the  management  of  their  affairs  and  for  other  purposes,”  which  required  all  persons 
found  to  be  lunatics  to  be  sent  to  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  said  act.  Thus  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and  Luna- 
tic* Asylum  ceased  to  be  a State  institution,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1838,  although  the  name 
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remained,  until  the  nth  of  March,  1861,  when  it  was  changed  to  Commercial  Hospital  of 
Cincinnati,  and  became  a city  institution. 

The  State  afterwards  built  two  additional  hospitals  for  the  insane,  one  at  Dayton  and 
the  other  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1856,  the  Legislature  passed 
“an  act  to  provide  for  the  uniform  government  and  better  regulation  of  the  lunatic  asylums 
of  the  State  and  the  care  of  idiots  and  insane,”  which  divided  the  State  into  three  districts, 
known  as  the  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Districts.  Hamilton  County,  together  with 
thirteen  other  counties,  constituted  the  Southern  District,  the  asylum  for  which  was  located 
at  Dayton,  but  on  the  10th  of  March,  1857,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  Hamilton 
County  a separate  district  for  lunatic  asylum  purposes,  and  providing  for  the  erection  and 
government  of  an  asylum  therein,  and  that  the  commissioners  shall  cause  all  the  insane  of 
the  county  to  be  placed  in  such  asylum  when  completed.  The  act  further  provided  that 
the  inmates  of  the  asylum  be  supported  and  the  salaries  of  its  officers  be  paid  from  a “fund 
consisting  of  all  the  money  raised  in  the  county  of  Hamilton  by  county  tax  for  the  support 
of  idiots,  lunatics  and  insane  persons,  and  of  such  appropriations  as  shall  be  made  by  the 
State  for  the  support  of  curable  lunatics  in  said  asylum.,  equal  to  the  amount  annually  raised 
by  taxation  from  the  county  of  Hamilton  for  the  support  of  lunatic  asylums  in  the  State.” 
An  act  of  the  28th  of  April,  1873,  which  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1857,  and  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  a law  which  provided  that  Hamilton  County  should  receive,  for  the 
support  of  Longview  Asylum,  a sum  which  should  bear  such  a proportion  to  the  entire 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  curable  insane  of  the  State  as  the  population  of  Ham- 
ilton County  bears  to  the  population  of  the  State  outside  of  said  county. 

The  injustice  of  the  law  of  1873  has  been  so  apparent  that  no  General  Assembly  since 
1880  -has  insisted  on  its  enforcement.  In  the  years  1880  to  1883,  both  inclusive,  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  $10,000  each  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  under  the  statute  of  1S73. 
Since  1883  the  Legislature  has  wholly  disregarded  the  rule  of  1873,  and  has  appropriated  to 
Longview  gross  sums,  in  the  same  manner  that  appropriations  were  made  to  the  other 
asylums. 

The  care  of  the  insane  in  Hamilton  County  is  an  exception  to  the  general  system  of 
the  State,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  acquire  the  ownership  and  control  of  Longview,  and  to  make  it  part  of  the 
State  system;,  but  to  no  practical  end. 

THE  COLUMBUS  STATE  HOSPITAL.  The  “Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio”  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  the  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly,  passed  on  the  5th  of  March,  1835,  and 
Samuel  Parsons,  William  M.  Awl  and  Samuel  F.  McCracken  were  appointed  directors. 
These  directors  selected  a tract  of  land  about  one  mile  east  and  north  of  the  State  House, 
in  Columbus,  comprising  thirty  acres.  This  tract  fronted  south  on  what  is  now  East  Broad- 
way, and  the  western  boundary  was  near  what  is  now  Washington  avenue.  During  the 
next  three  years  they  erected  a building  on  these  grounds  at  a cost  of  about  sixty-one  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  institution  accommodated  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients,  and  was  the 
first  'institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  organized  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  On  the 
21st  of  May,  1838,  William  M.  Awl,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  was  elected  Medical  Superinten- 
dent by  the  Trustees,  and  the  first  patient  was  received  on  the  30th  of  November  of  that 
year. 

The  building  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in  length  and  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  single  rooms.  The  directors  apologized  for  the  apparently  extravagant 
size  'by  saying  that  it  would  be  required  in  a few  years.  Yet  it  was  the  only  asylum  th,e 
State  then  had. 
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At  the  present  time  the  State  has  accommodations  for  more  than  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  patients  in  the  several  “State  Hospitals”  at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo, 
Longview,  Massillon  and  Athens,  and  every  institution  is  crowded  to  its  full  capacity.  Dr. 
Awl  was  in  charge  as  Superintendent  until  1850,  a period  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  He  was  succeeded  in  1852  by  E.  Kendrick,  M.  D.,  and 
he  by  George  E.  Eels,  M.  D.,  in  June,  1854.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  Dr.  Richard  Gundry, 
who  later  became  so  prominent  in  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Ohio  and  the  United  States,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Physician.  In  July,  1856,  Dr.  R.  Hills,  of  Delaware,  was  appointed 
Superintendent.  He  held  the  position  for  several  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William 
L.  Peck.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  1868,  the  asylum  caught  fire  and  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  There  were  three  hundred  and  fourteen  patients  in  the  asylum, 
and  six  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  before  they  could  be  rescued.  The  others  were 
removed  to  the  asylums  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Dayton,  which  latter  two  had  been 
built  since  the  Columbus  Plospital  was  organized.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1869,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  rebuilding  of  the  asylum  on  the  old  grounds. 
Contracts  were  let  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1869,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  foundation 
on  the  24th  of  October  in  the  same  year.  Winter  soon  stopped  the  progress,  however,  and 
during  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1870,  a bill  was  passed 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  old  tract  and  the  purchase  of  a new  site  to  contain  three  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Governor  R.  B.  Hayes,  State  Treasurer  S.  S.  Warner  and  Attorney  General 
F.  B.  Pond  were  appointed  a commission  to  sell  the  old  site  and  to  purchase  a new  one. 
The  commission  was  required  to  sell  the  old  site  at  a price  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  purchase  a new  site  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres  at  the  cost 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  commission  reported  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  three  hundred  acres  from  William  S.  Sullivan,  on  the  high  lands  west  of 
Columbus,  and  across  the  Scioto  Valley,  paying  therefor  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  acre.  The  Trustees  took  charge  of  this  tract,  which  is  the  present  site  of  the  hospital, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1870.  The  site  of  the  building  was  determined  upon,  work  was  begun 
under  the  old  contracts,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  new  site,  and  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  The  institution  was  finally  completed  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1877,  just  seven  years  from  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  the  opening  was  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  At  the  time  of  Ohio’s  first  centennial  celebration  the  cost  of 
construction  had  exceeded  two  million  dollars. 

THE  CLEVELAND  STATE  HOSPITAL,  with  a capacity  of  one  hundred  and  two, 
was  opened  in  1855  by  Dr.  L.  Firestone,  with  about  fifty  patients.  The  district  consisted  of 
twenty-two  counties,  embracing  about  one  third  of  the  State.  In  September,  1872,  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  but  few  lives  being  lost,  however,  notwithstanding  that  the 
patients  numbered  some  three  hundred.  An  act  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
ing was  passed  in  1873,  and  work  began  immediately.  It  was  not  completed  until  1875.  Some 
years  later  the  building  was  enlarged,  and  at  present  it  has  a capacity  of  one  thousand.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  amusement  hall  is  eight  hundred.  In  the  dining  room  six  hundred 
patients  are  fed  three  times  daily,  during  which  time  music  is  rendered  by  the  orchestra. 
The  hospital  is  situated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township, 
the  grounds  occupying  ninety-eight  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  park. 
The  building  can  be  seen  for  miles  and  is  a noted  landmark. 

THE  DAYTON  STATE  HOSPITAL.  The  Dayton  District  comprises  ten  counties. 
The  Hospital  was  first  occupied  in  1855,  with  a capacity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  two,  and 
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is  located  on  a hill  southeast  of  the  city  of  Dayton.  The  original  building  contained  six 
wards,  with  a capacity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  It  was  continually  enlarged,  until 
today  the  total  capacity  is  about  eight  hundred.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  the  hospital  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  per  patient. 

THE  ATHENS  STATE  HOSPITAL  was  under  process  of  construction  from  1868 
until  1874.  Dr.  Richard  Gundry  was  the  superintendent  of  construction  and  continued  in  that 
position  from  1872  until  1876.  While  it  can'  be  said  that  the  Athens  State  Hospital  never  had 
an  inefficient  Superintendent,  it  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  Superintendents,  Dr.  Gundry 
and  Dr.  Richardson,  attained  a National  reputation  in  their  line  of  work.  This  hospital  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  beautiful  and  historical  city  of  Athens.  While  it  is  not  the  largest  in 
the  State,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  It  is  here  that,  years  ago,  Dr.  Richardson  first  took 
the  straight  jacket  of  the  inmates  and  inaugurated  a -new  era  in  the  treatment  of  insane 
patients.  It  was  also  during  his  Superintendency  that  the  congregate  dining  room  system 
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was  inaugurated  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  original  capacity  of  the  institution  was  only  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  but  by  new  arrangements  in  addition  the  capacity  has  been 
enlarged  to  eight  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  greatest  number  of  patients  ever  in  the  insti- 
tution at  one  time  was  one  thousand  and  twelve,  during  1904.  The  institution  is  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  which  are  both  spacious  and  beautiful,  containing  walks,  drives,  gardens 
and  artificial  lakes  abutting  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hocking  River. 

THE  TOLEDO  STATE  HOSPITAL  is  'built  upon  the  “Cottage  System,”  and  has 
been  open  for  the  occupancy  of  patients  about  fourteen  years.  Its  plan  of  construction  was  a 
radical  departure  from  the  structures  then  'in  use  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  incorporated 
the  most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject.  The  idea  originated  with  General  Brinkerhofif. 
The  appropriation  provided  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  allowing  five  hundred  dollars 
per  capita  for  the  total  amount  expended.  Dr.  H.  A.  Tobey  has  been  the  Superintendent  of 
this  model  institution  from  its  opening,  in  1889,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  when  Dr. 
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Tapper  had  charge.  Eight  of  the  wards  have  been  remodeled,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
buildings  have  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  these  changes  being  necessary  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  buildings  originally  were  cheaply  constructed.  An  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  this  hospital  were  the  efforts  of  ex- Governor  Foster,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
member  of  the  original  Committee  on  Location  of  the  Hospital,  has  been  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  day  it  was  opened  until  his  death,  in  January,  1904.  The 
fact  was  that  the  Governor,  being  regarded  as  the  father  of  this  great  charity,  found  much 
pleasure  in  looking  after  it.  It  is  said  of  him  that  when  a Cabinet  portfolio  was  tendered 
him  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  had  it  come  to  the  question  of  resigning  the  trusteeship 
of  this  hospital  or  refusing  to  become  a Cabinet  officer,  he  would  never  have  been  President 
Harrison’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

THE  MASSILLON  STATE  HOSPITAL.  In  1892  a bill  passed  the  General  Assembly 
authorizing  a commission  to  select  a site  for  the  building  of  a new  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  insane.  A commission  was  appointed  by  Governor  McKinley  which  selected  a site  in 
Stark  County,  Ohio,  and  a Building  Board  was  organized.  The  buildings  were  erected  and  the 
institution  now  has  a capacity  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  patients.  The  plan  of  the 
buildings  allows  for  the  most  efficient  care  of  the  patients,  conducive  to  safety,  good 
health  and  curative  possibilities.  Efficient  officers  are  earnestly  working  on  behalf  of  the 
patients,  and  no  criticism  can  be  cast  upon  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  hos- 
pital is  situated  on  high  lands,  overlooking  a beautiful  country,  richly  cultivated  and  teeming 
with  life  and  activity.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  institution  have  been  laid  out  in 
park  lands,  and  as  the  years  roll  by  the  beauty  of  the  site  will  ever  increase  with  time. 
Like  the  Toledo  Hospital,  the  Massillon  institution  can  be  considered  as  a model  hospital 
for  the  care  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  bereft  of  reason. 

THE  OHIO  HOSPITAL  FOR  EPILEPTICS,  AT  GALLIPOLIS.  In  the  care  of 
epileptics  Ohio  has  the  unchallenged  credit  of  being  the  first  State  or  country  in  the  world 
to  provide  for  this  unfortunate  class  at  public  expense.  The  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at 
Gallipolis  is  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  of  providing  proper 
accommodations  for  epileptics,  especially  for  those  with  unsound  or  defective  minds,  has  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases  for  many  years. 
In  Ohio,  as  far  back  as  1879,  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a separate  institution  for  their 
accommodation  and  treatment  almost  became  a law,  passing  one  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Not.  however,  until  1890,  was  a law  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a hospital  for 
epileptics  and  epileptic  insane.  All  epileptics  resident  in  Ohio  are  eligible  for  admission, 
the  measure  of  its  capacity  being  the  only  limitation.  Each  county  is  entitled  to  a number 
proportionate  to  its  population.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  mental  condition, 
age  or  sex.  The  buildings  as  originally  planned  consisted  of  stone  cottages,  having  a 
capacity  of  fifty  beds  each,  located  symmetrically  around  a group  of  executive  buildings 
and  connected  by  tunnels  with  a central  power  house,  which  was  to  furnish  heat  and  light 
and  a central  kitchen  and  bakerv,  flanked  by  two  congregate  dining  rooms,  one  for  each  sex. 
The  whole  group,  with  estimated  accommodations  for  one  thousand  patients,  was  planned 
so  compactly  as  to  cover  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  acres,  leaving  the  balance  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  the  original  tract  for  ornamentation  and  gardens.  The  wisdom  of  this 
plan  was  seriously  questioned,  and  subsequent  experience  and  events  have  led  to  an  entire 
modification  of  it,  so  far  as  possible.  Of  the  original  thirty-six  buildings,  only  thirteen  have 
been  built  as  designed.  The  location  and  design  of  six  others  have  been  materially  changed. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  additional  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased,  and  a cottage 
for  the  insane  constructed  at  a distance  of  one-half  mile  from  the  original  group.  Other 
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buildings  projected  for  the  future  are  to  be  much  farther  away,  their  precise  location 
depending  upon  the  possibilities  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  land,  which  may  or  may 
not  adjoin  the  tract  now  owned  by  the  State.  A tract  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  farm 
land  has  recently  been  purchased,  on  which  a group  of  cottages  will  be  erected,  and  in  which 
the  husbandmen  among  the  male  patients  may  be  accommodated.  This  land  adjoins  the 
sewage  disposal  beds  of  the  hospital,  and  it  is  intended  to  use  the  sewage  for  fertilizing  the 
farm.  It  is  purposed  to  expand  the  institution  in  the  future  by  erecting  small,  home-like 
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cottages  for  selected  groups  of  patients,  leaving  the  central  cottages,  with  their  common 
kitchen  and  congregate  dining  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  more  advanced  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy and  for  the  infirmary  class  of  inmates.  The  buildings  consist  of  thirteen  resident  cot- 
tages, with  from  fifty  to  seventy-six  beds  each ; one  laundry  cottage  for  seventy-five 
patients;  one  cottage  for  the  insane,  with  a capacity  of  two-  hundred;  one  school  house,  two 
industrial  buildings,  each  containing  eight  large  well-lighted  and  well-venitilated  rooms,  accom- 
modating twenty-five  patients  each,  for  many  of  the  manual  industries  commonly  followed; 
one  kitchen  and  bakery  building;  one  ice  machine  and  cold  storage  building,  with  a capacity 
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of  eighteen  tons  daily;  two  large  congregate  dining  rooms;  one  boiler,  power  and  electric 
light  building,  one  water  works  building,  one  hospital  building,  accommodating  sixty 
patients,  and  one  administration  building. 

A pathological  laboratory,  in  which  researches  into  the  nature,  cause  and  prevention 
of  epilepsy  are  carried  forward,  has  been  a feature  of  this  institution  for  the  past  five  years. 
Through  the  scientific  studies  pursued  in  this  laboratory,  and  published  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics  has  achieved  international  fame.  The  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  country  is  deeply  interested  in  seeing  this  important  work  encouraged  and 
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properlv  supported,  since  it  is  realized  that  by  this  method  alone  can  the  mysteries  as  to 
the  nature,  cause,  treatment  and  prevention  of  epilepsy  be  solved.  Investigations  already 
pursued  by  the  scientific  staff  in  this  laboratory  have  already  disclosed  some  very  impor- 
tant facts  relative  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  epilepsy.  Many  of  the  patients  come  from 
alms  houses,  many  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  were  uncouth  in  their  manners  and 
dress,  filthy  in  their  habits  and  rude  in  their  conversation.  The  improvement  most  noticed 
by  visitors  has  been  the  wonderful  change  in  their  deportment. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  F EEBLE-MINDED  YOUTH.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1 857,  and  is  located  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  “It  has  no  equal  upon  this  planet,”  was  the  declara- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  for  many  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  The  institution  was  originally  opened  with  nine  pupils, 
under  the  Superintendency  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  and  was  increased  to  fifteen  at  the  date  of 
the  first  report.  After  closely  observing  the  operations  of  the  institution  and  their  results,  the 
Legislature,  in  1864,  provided  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  institution.  This  pro- 
vision was  made  during  the  Civil  War,  which  proved  the  recognized  value  of  the  work. 
Gradually  the  institution  grew,  until  in  1881  over  six  hundred  children  were  accommodated, 
at  which  time  the  main  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  happily  without  loss  of  life  or  even 
injury  to  any  of  the  inmates,  officers  or  employees.  In  1884  fire-proof  buildings  were  con- 
structed at  the  site  of  those  destroyed  by  fire,  and  fire-proof  outside  stairways  provided  for 
all  buildings  that  escaped  destruction.  Other  buildings  had  been  added,  and  in  1900  the 
accommodations  were  1,100.  In  that  year  the  Legislature,  recognizing  its  duty  of  providing 
against  the  increase  of  these  unfortunates  by  placing  them  under  such  restrictions  as 
will  prevent  them  multiplying  their  kind,  provided  for  a permanent  home,  where  the  use  of 
such  industrial  power  as  they  possess  may  be  exercised  in  tbeir  own  support.  Authority 
was  given  to  purchase  a farm,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  not  less  than 
one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  through  life,  thus  lessening  the 
increase  from  that  source.  About  1,200  acres  have  been  secured,  where  the  males  of  this 
class  will  be  provided  with  a home  and  such  employment  as  will  come  within  the  range  of 
their  capabilities.  The  employments  will  be  mainly  such  as  furnished  by  the  farm,  gar- 
dening, stock  raising  and' horticultural  pursuits.  The  females  are  to  be  provided  for  at  the 
home  institution,  where  they  can  be  better  protected  as  well  as  usefully  employed  in  domes- 
tic occupations.  Buildings  have  been  constructed  to  accommodate  about  four  hundred  of 
each  sex  of  the  custodial  class,  which  restores  the  old  department  to  its  original  purpose 
and  duties,  “to  furnish  special  means  of  improvement  to  that  portion  of  our  youth  who  are 
so  deficient  in  mind  cr  have  such  marked  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  intellect  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  other  educational  institutions  and  ordinary  methods  of 
instruction.” 

THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  MLTTES.  The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  located  at  Columbus.  It  was  first  opened  in  1829,  on  rented  prop- 
erty in  that  city,  with  one  pupil.  In  1834  the  first  building  on  the  present  site  was  dedicated, 
and  the  school  transferred  to  it.  From  1862  to  1867  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  now 
occupied  were  erected  to  accommodate  three  hundred  and  fifty  deaf  children,  besides  officers 
and  employees.  In  1898  the  capacity  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  the  school  building, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  grounds  and  buildings 
approximates  $450,000.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  children  have  been  pupils  in  this 
school.  The  attendance  is  something  over  five  hundred  and  is  increasing  each  year.  About 
fifty  teachers  and  seventy-five  officers  and  employees  are  engaged.  The  annual  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance  approximate  $100,000. 

THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  was  founded  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1837.  It  was  fourth  in  order  of  establishment  in  the  United  States. 
The  original  structure  cost  the  State  $34,409,  and  was  designed  to  accommodate  sixty  pupils. 
The  present  house  was  occupied  in  1874  and  is  a magnificent  edifice,  costing,  exclusive  of 
additions,  $358,477.  It  was  intended  to  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils,  but  additipns 
have  been  made  increasing  its  capacity.  The  first  year  of  its  history  eleven  pupils  were 
enrolled,  and  in  1905  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  residents.  Since  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  institution  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  have  enjoyed  its 
care.  The  cost  of  maintenance  from  its  inception  during  the  period  of  sixty-seven 
years  has  largely  exceeded  $2,000,000.  About  $600,000  have  been  invested  in  permanent 
buildings  and  improvements  in  addition  to  that  amount.  The  average  cost  to  the  State  for 
each  pupil  has  been  about  $1,179.  This  institution  is  a school  for  education,  not  an  asylum. 

SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  ORPHANS’ HOME.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  been  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  the  care  of  her  dependent  children.  Ohio  was  among  the  first  States  in 
the  Union  to  provide  homes  at  public  expense  for  all  of  those  unfortunates.  Of  these  institu- 
tions there  are  fifty-five,  known  as  County  Homes,  in  which  over  3,000  children  are  received 
and  cared  for  annually.  In  addition  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home,  established  and 
supported  by  the  State  at  Xenia,  has  a daily  average  of  900  inmates,  and  in  efficiency  and 
management  and  beneficent  results,  has  no  equal  anywhere.  In  the  summer  of  1869  the  atten- 
tion of  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  was  called  to  the  large  number  of  fatherless  children 
in  Ohio,  who  were  made  so  by  the  enormous  gift  of  Ohio  men  to  the  Union  Army.  Every 
hamlet  and  township  possessed  its  quota  of  soldiers’  orphans,  while  in  the  larger  cities  the 
number  of  children  rendered  fatherless  by  the  war  was  so  great  as  to  be  particularly  notice- 
able to  the  public  spirited  men  and  women  who,  having  served  in  or  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
Army  when  in  the  field,  found  themselves  unable  to  rest  from  their  labors  until  every  pos- 
sible step  had  been  taken  to  heal  the  wound  of  that  notable  conflict.  The  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Ohio  took  up  the  matter  of  providing  a home  for  these 
orphans,  those  ex-soldiers  who  were  already  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  taking  the 
lead  in  the  agitation  of  the  subject  which  followed.  In  September,  1869,  a two-story  build- 
ing in  the  city  of  Xenia  was  rented  by  the  Grand  Army  officials  for  possibly  fifty  chil- 
dren. Funds  were  raised  from  public  and  private  sources,  and  the  citizens  of  Xenia  and 
Greene  County  were  interested  in  the  movement.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  was  presented 
to  the  home,  which  afterwards  was  increased  by  purchase  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  300  acres, 
on  which  the  present  institution  was  subsequently  located  by  the  State.  Six  thousand  dol- 
lars was  voted  by  the  County  Commissioners  of  Greene  County  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  home,  the  treasury  of  the  Grand  Army  having  been  depleted.  In  1870,  with  about 
seventy-five  children  in  the  home,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  the 
children  as  wards  of  the  State,  and  to  take  over  the  property  of  the  home  and  make  it  a 
State  institution.  The  committee  which  waited  on  the  children  to  ascertain  their  wants  was 
addressed  on  behalf  of  the  children  by  Master  Howard  Gilkev,  who  was  then  a boy  twelve 
years  old,  having  been  admitted  to  the  home  from  Trumbull  County  in  January  of  that  year. 
This  boy  has  now  grown  to  manhood  and  the  evidences  of  early  intellectual  ability  have 
been  warranted  in  his  career  in  after  life.  At  present  he  occupies  the  responsible  position  of 
Marshal  and  Librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  The  home  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  State  and  its  removal  from  Xenia  to  the  present  location  on  the  old  Pelham  farm,  situ- 
ated about  one  mile  outside  of  Xenia,  was  accomplished  in  the  same  year.  There  has  been 
no  time  since  its  erection  when  there  were  not  more  applicants  for  admission  than  could  be 
received.  In  1870  no  children  were  entitled  to  admission  but  those  whose  fathers  were 
killed  in  action  or  had  since  died  from  the  wounds  or  disabilities  of  war.  The  lapse  of  time 
soon  rendered  this  class  of  children  ineligible  from  age  limit,  and  the  doors  were  then 
opened  successively  to  those  whose  fathers,  being  ex-soldiers,  had  died  from  any  cause;  to 
those  whose  mothers  had  died,  the  father  being  an  ex-soldier,  and  unable  to  properly  care 
for  his  children  : to  the  children  of  ex-soldiers,  whose  parents  being  alive  and  not  able  to  care 
for  them  : to  the  children  and  orphans  residing  in  Ohio  of  such  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  had 
died  and  may  hereafter  die  by  reason  of  wounds  received  or  diseases  contracted  while  serv- 
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ing  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  1870,  the  instruction  consisted 
of  the  usual  school  course  with  some  outdoor  labor.  In  1875,  industrial  pursuits  were  added 
to  the  school  course  and  to  the  number  of  industries  then  inaugurated  there  have  been  con- 
stant additions,  aggregating  twenty-three,  as  the  science  of  manual  training  has  grown  more 
familiar  to  the  educator.  In  the  home  was  thus  established  far  in  advance  of  similar  public 
institutions,  a Manual  Training  School,  supported  by  public  funds  for  public  uses.  The 
home  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  has  a long  history  of  active  educa- 
tional work.  Graduates  from  its  school  are  filling  honorable  positions  in  the  civil,  political, 
financial,  military  and  naval  departments  of  American  life.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
in  all  America  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a spot  more  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  American 
soldiery,  more  filled  with  the  stirring  influences  of  patriotic  devotion  to  country  and  to  the 
country’s  flag ; more  typical  of  the  peace  and  honor  which  follow  from  the  defense  of  rights 
and  liberty,  than  among  the  scenes  and  atmosphere  which  surround  the  home  and  school 
life  of  the  900  pupils  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home  at  Xenia. 

OHIO  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  HOME.  The  General  Assembly  passed  the  fol- 
lowing act  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  on  the  30th  of  April,  1886:  “Be  it  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  there  shall  be  established  in  this  State 
an  institution  under  the  name  of  ‘The  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,’  which  institution 
shall  be  a home  for  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.”  All  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  have  served  the  United  States  Government  in  any 
of  its  wars,  and  who  are  citizens  of  Ohio  one  year  preceding  the  date  of  making  the  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  home,  are  not  able  to  support  themselves  and  are  not  entitled  to 
admission  to  the  National  Military  Home  or  can  not  gain  admission  thereto  may  be  admitted 
to  the  home  first  aforesaid  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  hereinafter  provided  for;  provided  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  persons 
who  served  in  Ohio  military  organizations.  It  was  provided  that  no  insane  or  imbecile  per- 
son should  be  admitted  to  the  home,  and  that  if  any  such  person  should  be  sent  to  the  home, 
he  should  be  returned  to  the  county  from  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  his  county.  In 
1888,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Administration  Building  was  laid  by  Judge  O’Neal.  The  home 
was  opened  on  the  19th  of  November,  1888,  with  seventeen  members.  The  annual  report 
for  the  year  following  shows  that  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  its  existence  759  veterans 
had  been  admitted.  In  1899,  the  new  hospital  was  completed  in  connection  with  the  home, 
which  makes  it  now  the  most  complete  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Seven  trained 
female  nurses  are  employed  to  look  after  and  care  for  the  aged  sick  and  suffering.  The 
cost  per  capita  for  current  expense,  clothing,  officers’  salaries  and  trustees’  expenses  amount 
to  $151.15,  of  which  the  General  Government  pays  $100,  leaving  a cost  to  the  State  of  only 
$5I-I5  per  capita.  Since  the  home  was  opened  in  1888,  more  than  6,000  men  have  been 
admitted  and  cared  for.  The  entire  cost  of  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  amount 
to  $657,863.72. 

Ohio’s  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  Classes 

Reformation,  rather  than  punishment.  That  this  should  be  the  main  object  in  dealing 
with  criminal  classes  was  a conviction  that  found  expression  at  the  very  threshold  of  Ohio 
history,  and  was  embodied  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State  more  than  a century  ago.  The 
first  legislation  in  regard  to  crime  and  criminals  was  formulated  by  the  Governor  and 
Judges,  authorized  by  Congress,  and  was  promulgated  at  Marietta  in  T788.  This  criminal 
code  specified  twenty  offenses  for  which  penalties  were  provided.  The  only  offense  punish- 
able by  death  was  murder.  This  is  probably  the  first  criminal  code  in  the  world  in  which 
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the  death  penalty  was  limited  to  one  offense.  Six  years  later.  Pennsylvania  followed  this 
example,  and  since  then  nearly  all  of  the  States  have  adopted  the  same  rule.  Manslaughter 
was  punishable  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  by 
imprisonment.  Arson,  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  the  pillory  not 
exceeding  two  hours,  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  three  years  and  full  damages  in 
monev  if  the  offender’s  estate  would  suffice;  burglary  and  robbery,  similar  to  arson;  riots, 
fine  not  exceeding  $16  and  surety  for  good  behavior;  for  obstructing  authority,  whipping 
not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes  and  security  for  good  behavior;  perjury,  fine,  whipping  or 
pillory  and  disenfranchisement;  larceny,  restitution,  whipping  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing seven  Years;  forgery,  fine  and  pillory;  usurpation,  assault  and  battery  or  fraudulent 
deeds,  fines;  drunkenness,  fine  five  dimes  for  first  offense,  and  $i  for  any  succeeding  offense. 
The  code  closed  with  the  following  sections: 

Section  21.  Whereas,  idle,  vain  and  obscene  conversation,  profane  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, and  more  especially  the  irreverently  mentioning,  calling  upon,  or  invoking  the  sacred 
and  Supreme  Being,  by  any  of  the  divine  characters  in  which  He  hath  graciously  conde- 
scended to  reveal  His  infinitely  beneficent  purpose  to  mankind,  are  repugnant  to  every 
moral  sentiment,  subversive  to  every  civil  obligation,  inconsistent  with  the  ornaments  of 
polished  life  and  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  the  most  benevolent  religion,  it  is  expected, 
therefore,  if  crimes  of  this  kind  should  ,;xist,  they  will  not  find  encouragement,  countenance 
or  approbation  in  this  territory.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  all  officers  and  ministers  of 
justice,  upon  parents  and  others,  heads  of  families,  and  upon  others  of  every  description, 
that  they  abstain  from  practices  so  vile  and  irrational ; and  that  by  example  and  precept,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  they  prevent  the  necessity  of  adopting  and  publishing  laws  with 
penalties  upon  this  head.  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  government  will  consider  as 
unworthy  its  confidence  all  those  who  may  obstinately  violate  these  injunctions. 

Section  22.  Whereas,  mankind  in  every  state  of  informed  society  have  consecrated 
certain  portions  of  time  to  the  particular  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues  and  the  public 
adoration  and  worship  of  the  common  Parent  of  the  universe,  and  whereas  a practice  so 
rational  in  itself,  and  conformable  to  the  divine  precepts,  is  greatly  conducive  to  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  morality  and  piety;  and  whereas,  for  the  advancement  of  such  important  and 
interesting  purposes  most  of  the  Christian  worlds  have  set  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
a day  of  rest  from  common  labors  and  pursuits,  it  is  therefore  enjoined  that  all  servile 
labor,  works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted,  be  wholly  abstained  from  on  said  day. 

Of  course,  this  code  was  mainly  prospective,  for  as  yet  there  were  no  jails  or  pillories 
in  the  territory,  and  it  was  not  until  1792  that  a law  was  enacted  requiring  each  county  to 
erect  jails  and  “also  a pillory,  whipping  post  and  as  many  stocks  as  may  be  convenient  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders.”  Each  jail  was  to  have  two  apartments — one  for  debtors  and 
one  for  criminals. 

This  code  remained  in  force  without  any  material  changes  and  additions  until  after 
the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a State,  in  1802,  and  the  organization  of  its  first  General  Assembly 
in  1803. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted  in  1802,  is  a monumental  document  in  many 
ways,  but  especially  in  its  attitude  toward  crime  and  criminals,  for  it  anticipated  by  many 
years  the  central  idea  of  modern  penology  that  reformation  rather  than  punishment  should 
be  the  objective  point  in  dealing  with  criminals,  and  that  indiscriminate  severity,  instead  of 
preventing,  created  crime.  These  declarations  arc  contained  in  Article  \ HI.,  Section  XI  \ ., 
of  this  remarkable  document,  as  follows  : 
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All  penalties  shall  he  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offense.  No  wise  legislation  will 
affix  the  same  punishment  to  the  crime  of  theft,  forgery  and  the  like  which  they  do  to  those 
of  murder  and  treason.  When  the  same  undistinguished  severity  is  exerted  against  all 
offenses,  the  people  are  led  to  forget  the  real  distinction  in  crimes  themselves,  and  to  com- 
mit the  most  flagrant  with  as  little  compunction  as  they  do  the  slightest  offense.  For  the 
same  reasons  a multitude  of  sanguinary  laws  are  both  impolitic  and  unjust,  the  true  design  of 
all  punishment  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate  mankind. 

The  first  PENITENTIARY  in  Ohio  was  built  in  1813,  in  the  city  of  Columbus.  It  was 
a brick  building  60  by  30  feet  in  size  and  three  stories  high,  which  included  the  basement, 
partly  below  ground.  The  basement  contained  the  living  rooms  of  the  prisoners,  and  could 
only  be  entered  from  the  prison  yard.  The  second  story  was  the  keeper’s  residence.  The 
third,  or  upper  story  contained  the  prisoners’  cells,  thirteen  in  number,  nine  of  which  were 
light  and  four  dark  cells.  The  prison  yard,  about  100  feet  square,  was  enclosed  by  a stone 
wall  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high. 

In  1818  a new  brick  building  was  erected  and  the  prison  yard  enlarged  to  about  400  by 
160  feet,  enclosed  by  stone  walls  twenty  feet  high. 

In  1832  a new  penitentary  was  authorized  and  the  present  location  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  was  secured,  and  in  1834  the  new  building  was  occupied,  and  there  it  has  since 
remained.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  enlarged,  until  at  present  it  has  a prison  popula- 
tion of  over  2,000. 

It  has  always  been  operated  upon  the  Auburn  system,  with  associated  labor  by  day  and 
cellular  separation  at  night. 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary  covers  26  acres  within  the  walls.  About  two  acres  outside  the 
prison  proper  are  occupied  by  offices,  the  Deputy  Warden’s  residence,  store  rooms,  barn  and 
stables.  The  prison  itself  is  walled  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  wholly  absorbed  by  cell 
houses,  offices  and  the  Warden’s  home.  This  side  presents  an  imposing  front,  about  800 
feet  in  length,  on  Spring  street,  facing  the  Scioto  River,  with  the  street  and  outer  buildings 
between  it  and  that  stream,  and  a wide  fringe  of  green  lawn  before  it  that  in  summer  is 
beautified  by  parterres  of  flowers  and  shaded  by  fine  trees.  The  cell  houses  and  offices  form  a 
continuous  building  from  the  southeast  to  the  southwest  gate,  in  which  are  more  than  1,600 
cells,  about  600  of  these  being  provided  with  beds  for  two  inmates,  the  remainder  being  too 
small  to  receive  more  than  one  each.  The  Female  Department,  which  abuts  on  the  south- 
east gate,  is  somewhat  advanced  toward  the  street  beyond  the  frontal  line  of  the  main 
prison,  and  reaches  to  the  public  sidewalk.  It  contains  46  cells. 

The  walls  are  dominated  by  towers  at  short  distances  apart,  and  of  which  there  are 
eleven.  Within  the  enclosure  is  a small  manufacturing  city,  comprising  the  shops  of  The 
Columbus  Bolt  Works,  The  George  B.  Sprague  Cigar  Co.,  C.  S.  Reynolds  & Co.,  The  E.  B. 
Lanman  Co.,  The  P.  Hayden  Saddlery  Hardware  Co.,  the  Ohio  Glove  Co.,  The  Columbus 
Chair  Co.,  The  National  Broom  Co.,  The  Brown-Hinman  & Huntington  Co.,  and  the  Colum- 
bus Hollow  Ware  Co.,  all  private  corporations  that  contract  with  the  State,  through  the 
Board  of  Managers,  for  the  labor  of  prisoners,  at  specified  prices  for  able-bodied  and  infirm 
men,  respectively,  and  in  many  instances  paying  to  the  prisoners  certain  agreed  amounts  for 
all  work  produced  beyond  an  appointed  task.  The  total  amount  earned  by  such  overwork 
and  paid  in  to  the  account  of  the  men  who  have  earned  it  averages  about  $2,500  per  year. 
These  contracts  employ  about  1,000  prisoners.  In  addition  to  the  labor  utilized  by  these 
enterprises,  the  State  employs  about  700  men  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prisoners’  clothing, 
the  care  of  their  sleeping  quarters,  repairs  to  buildings,  the  preparation  of  food,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gas  works — which  supply  gas  to  the  State  Blind  Asylum  and  the  State  Deaf  and 
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Dumb  Asylum,  as  well  as  to  the  penitentiary — the  care  of  the  inside  park  and  other  grounds, 
and  in  the  general  administration  of  the  mural  city  with  its  2,000  population.  A tour  of 
inspection  more  than  repays  the  visitors,  who  come  in  great  numbers.  The  number  of 
visitors  is  increasing  yearly,  as  the  people  realize  more  and  more  that  an  interesting 
development  of  modern  ideas  relative  to  the  protection  of  society  through  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  may  be  seen  in  its  various  phases  from  day  to  day.  Since  1834,  when  the 
present  prison  was  first  occupied — or,  rather,  that  rudimentary  portion  of  it  that  is  now 
know  as  the  West  Hall — an  army  of  more  than  40.000  prisoners  has  passed  through  its 
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portal.  The  male  inmates,  until  a few  years  ago,  wore  the  old  regulation  striped  uniform  of  the 
convict.  The  striped  clothing  is  now  used  only  as  a temporary  garb  of  punishment.  The 
walled  city  has  been  swept  by  pestilence  but  once  in  its  history.  In  1849,  the  cholera  raged 
in  Columbus,  as  all  over  the  State,  and  121  died  within  twelve  months,  exacting  the  life  of 
one  out  of  every  three  prisoners. 

Moral,  educational  and  religious  work  of  the  prison  is  carried  on  through  the  library, 
prayer  meeting,  religious  services  under  the  care  of  a chaplain  and  a night  school  under  the 
care  of  a teacher  employed  from  the  outside.  While  the  rules  of  the  prison  forbid  sectarian- 
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ism,  they  also  provide  that  a prisoner  desiring  to  have  instruction  in  his  particular  faith  may 
be  accommodated  by  the  Warden.  Under  this  provision  Roman  Catholic  Church  services 
are  held  by  a priest  in  the  Catholic  chapel  every  Sunday  morning.  The  prison  buildings  are 
old,  inadequate  and  loathsome.  The  cells  are  of  heavy  stone  walls  that  admit  but  little  light 
and  are  poorly  ventilated.  The  location  is  bad;  for  several  years  the  subject  of  disposing 
of  this  property  and  securing  a new  site  in  a suburb  of  Columbus  and  erecting  new  and  up-to- 
date  buildings  with  the  sanitary  features,  has  been  agitated,  but  nothing  done. 

THE  OHIO  REFORMATORY  IN  MANSFIELD  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  1884.  It  provides  “That  there  be  established  an  interme- 
diate penitentiary  for  the  incarceration  of  such  persons  convicted  and  sentenced  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  as  have  not  previously  been  sentenced  to  a State  penitentiary  in  this  or  any 
other  State  or  country. 

Section  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  years  1884  and  1885  ten  per  centum  of  all  the 
moneys  received  under  an  act  passed  April  17,  1883,  entitled  “An  act  further  providing 
against  the  evils  resulting  from  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor.” 

A location  was  secured  at  Mansfield,  comprising  182  acres  of  land.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  November,  1886,  by  Governor  Foraker.  The  west  wing  and  administration 
departments  were  not  completed  for  occupancy  until  September  18,  1896,  when  150  pris- 
oners were  brought  from  Columbus. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  reformatory.  Inmates  are  supposed  to  be  first  offenders, 
are  admitted  for  all  crimes  except  murder  in  the  first  degree,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30. 
Male  persons  only  are  admitted.  There  are  three  grades:  first,  second  and  third.  When 
inmates  are  admitted  they  are  placed  in  the  second  grade;  if  their  conduct  justifies  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  they  are  promoted  to  the  first  grade,  in  which  they  remain  for  a 
second  six  months,  when,  if  their  conduct  justifies,  they  are  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  parole.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Managers  they  go  out  and  remain 
the  wards  of  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the  institution  for  one  year,  when,  if  their 
conduct  justifies,  they  are  fully  discharged,  and  restored  to  citizenship  by  the  Governor. 
Inmates  are  reduced  to  the  third  grade  from  either  the  first  or  second  for  punishment  for 
certain  misdemeanors.  They  receive  an  indeterminate  sentence  from  the  court  and  the 
length  of  time  they  remain  here  is  governed  largely  by  their  conduct,  and  is  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Managers.  They  can  be  released  at  the 
expiration  of  the  minimum  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  crime  committed,  or  can  be 
retained  until  the  maximum  time  has  expired. 

They  are  required  to  attend  school  and  learn  such  trades  as  it  is  possible  to  teach  them 
under  the  limited  conditions  now  existing.  It  is  expected,  however,  in  the  near  future 
shops  will  be  erected  and  trades  taught  to  these  boys,  so  that  when  they  go  out,  they  will 
be  able  to  make  an  honest  living. 

With  the  appropriations  already  made  it  is  expected  that  the  institution  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a short  time,  with  a capacity  for  800  prisoners,  and  when  all  modern  reforma- 
tory methods  can  be  fully  inaugurated  its  equipment  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
reformatory  of  its  kind  in  America. 

OHIO  WORKHOUSES.  In  Ohio,  all  criminal  offenses  punishable  by  imprisonment 
less  than  one  year,  are  known  as  misdemeanors,  and  are  punishable  by  confinement  in  a 
county  jail  or  city  workhouse.  In  Ohio  there  are  at  present  eight  city  workhouses,  at  Canton, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Xenia  and  Zanesville.  These  institutions 
receive  prisoners  not  only  from  their  own  locality,  but  from  any  other  city  or  county  with 
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which  satisfactory  contracts  for  support  have  been  made.  The  average  term  of  sentence 
to  these  workhouses  is  about  thirty  days.  These  workhouses  in  their  character  and  con- 
duct tire  similar  to  those  in  other  States,  and  are  as  equally  well  administered,  but  in 
reformatory  results  they  have  never  been  satisfactory.  A large  majority  of  workhouse 
prisoners  are  chronic  drunkards,  for  whom  a commitment  of  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  days 
has  no  terrors,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  every  commitment  for  another  debauch  is  an 
opportunity  for  restoration  to  natural  conditions,  by  medical  care  and  hygienic  treatment, 
at  public  expense,  and  this  accomplished,  the  prisoner  goes  out  to  repeat  his  previous 
offense. 

To  reform  prisoners  of  this  kind  time  is  an  essential  element,  and  hence  in  Ohio,  by 
recent  legislation,  a new  feature  in  workhouse  sentences  has  been  authorized,  which  is 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  special  value.  This  act,  passed  April 
27.  1896  (O.  L.,  Vol.  92,  p.  359),  provides: 

1 hat  every  person  who,  after  having  been  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in 
any  workhouse  for  an  offense  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  this  State,  in  violation 
of  an  ordinance  of  a municipality  or  a law  of  this  State,  shall  be  convicted  of  a second 
misdemeanor,  whether  committed  in  violation  of  an  ordinance  of  a municipality  or  a law 
of  this  State,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  any  workhouse  within  this  State,  shall  for 
such  second  offense  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  double  the  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  first  offense;  and  in  case  of  two  previous  convictions  for  such  misde- 
meanors, the  penalty  for  a third  misdemeanor  shall  not  be  less  than  double  the  penalty 
imposed  for  the  last  of  such  previous  misdemeanors. 

"But  no  greater  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  the  second  or  third  misdemeanor 
than  the  maximum  penalty  provided  for  by  law  or  ordinance  for  that  particular  offense  com- 
mitted. Every  person  who,  after  being  three  times  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned 
in  any  workhouse  or  workhouses  for  offenses  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  this 
State,  whether  in  violation  of  law  or  ordinance,  shall  be  convicted  of  a fourth  misde- 
meanor. whether  committed  in  violation  of  an  ordinance  of  a municipality  or  a law  of  this 
State,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  any  workhouse  in  this  State,  shall,  upon  conviction 
for  such  offense,  be  held  and  deemed  an  habitual  offender,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  a 
workhouse  for  a period  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years.” 

This  law  has  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  furnish  statistical  results,  but,  so  far  as 
tested,  it  has  fulfilled  expectations,  and  is  certainly  a vast  improvement  on  previous  condi- 
tions. 

COUNTY  JAILS.  In  each  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  in  Ohio  there  is  a county  jail, 
which  is  near  to  or  adjoining  the  county  Court  House,  in  which  prisoners  awaiting  trial  are 
confined.  After  sentence  prisoners  committed  for  felon}’  are  transferred  to  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary or  to  the  State  Reformatory,  and  misdemeanors  to  a workhouse;  also,  to  a limited 
extent,  in  counties  where  there  are  no  workhouses,  misdemeanors  for  less  than  thirty  days’ 
sentences  are  detained. 

THE  BOYS’  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  is  Ohio’s  reformatory  for  juvenile  male  offend- 
er'. It  is  six  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  Fairfield  County,  on  the  Hocking  Hills.  The  State 
owns  1,210  acres  of  land  in  this  picturesque  region,  and  the  boys  are  taught  agriculture  and 
horticulture  to  the  extent  of  producing  all  the  vegetables  and  fruit  that  the  institution  con- 
sumes. The  institution  is  organized  on  the  cottage  or  segregate  system,  is  not  surrounded 
by  walls  and  is  entirely  free  from  bolts,  bars  or  other  suggestions  of  restraint.  Tt  was  the 
first  penal  institution  in  America  to  make  the  “open  system”  experiment,  and  so  success- 
fully was  it  operated  that  twenty-eight  States  have  used  the  Lancaster  school  as  a model. 
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There  are  now  820  boys  confined  in  the  school  for  offenses  against  the  statutes.  These 
boys  range  in  age  from  8 to  18  years,  and  are  serving  indeterminate  sentences.  When 
received  at  the  School  they  are  charged  with  demerits  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  These  demerits  must  be  canceled  by  exemplary  deportment  in  school 
and  shop  before  release.  When  released  a boy  is  on  parole,  and  can  be  returned  for  mis- 
conduct at  any  time  before  he  reaches  his  majority. 

The  boys  are  required  to  attend  school  one-half  of  each  day,  and  are  in  shop  or  on  the 
farm  the  other  half.  There  are  many  trade  schools  where  the  boys  were  taught  useful 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  their 
fellows.  Chief  among  these  trades  are  blacksmithing,  floriculture,  tailoring,  baking,  print- 
ing, carpentering,  telegraphy,  stenography,  brickmaking,  shoemaking,  dairying,  cooking, 
etc.  They  also  operate  the  steam,  cold  storage  and  electric  plants,  the  barn,  laundry  and 
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poultry  plant.  A boy  band  of  forty-two  pieces  is  maintained,  and  the  school  is  organized 
into  a regiment  of  three  battalions,  under  instructions  of  a competent  military  man.  Music 
and  physical  culture  are  also  features  of  the  training. 

THE  GIRLS’  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  is  situated  ten  miles  southwest  of  Delaware, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  good  pikes  and  long-distance  telephone.  It  is  four  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Hyatts,  six  from  Powell,  on  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  & Toledo  Rail- 
road, and  eight  miles  from  Arnold,  on  the  Toledo  Division  of  the  Ohio  Central  Lines.  The 
two  latter  stations  are  connected  with  the  home  by  telephone,  and  all  are  easily  accessible 
at  all  seasions  of  the  year  because  of  the  excellent  pikes. 

The  farm  comprises  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto 
River.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  unusually  healthful  location.  The  grounds  around 
the  buildings  are  adorned  with  shade  trees,  a large  portion  of  which  are  of  the  original 
growth. 
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The  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Spring  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water, 
which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  water  flows  constantly  from  a vein  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  marble  basin  from  which  it  overflows.  The  buildings  consist 
of  the  Administration,  or  Central  Building,  in  which  reside  the  Superintendent  and  family, 
the  Clerk,  Storekeeper,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  a Housekeeper;  eight  cottages,  a 
school  building  and  a hospital.  The  latter  is  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  institution,  fur- 
nishing commodious  quarters  for  all  hospital  purposes  and  complete  isolation  for  inmates 
affected  with  contagious  diseases.  In  each  cottage  an  Assistant  Matron,  Teacher  and  House- 
keeper, with  from  forty  to  fifty  inmates,  reside. 


OHIO’S  PRESIDENTS 


Illustrious  Men  of  Ohio  Honored  by  the  Nation 


Chief  Executives  of  the  United  States  from  Ohio. — 
Ohio  the  Mother  of  Presidents. — Condensed  Histories 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James  Abram  Garfield, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  William  McKinley.  The 
Greatest  Sons  of  a Great  State. 


HE  STATE  OF  OHIO  has  been  highly  honored  by  the  selection  of  not  less 
than  six  of  her  distinguished  sons  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  With 
the  exception  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  all  were  born  in 
Ohio,  and  four — Harrison,  Hayes,  Garfield  & McKinley — lived  in  the 
State  at  the  time  of  their  election  to  the  Presidency.  The  first  contri- 
bution of  Ohio  to  the  executive  office  of  the  nation  was  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who,  however,  after  a life  of  usefulness  and  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  country  he  so  loved,  only  occupied  the  great  position  of  Chief  Executive  one  month. 

Of  the  other  Presidents,  General  Grant  served  two  terms;  his  successor,  President  Hayes, 

occupied  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  for  one  term,  declining  a renomination.  The  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  James  Abram  Garfield,  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
shortly  after  his  inauguration.  The  next  President,  elected  by  the  people,  was  again  a son 
of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  Benjamin  Harrison,  grandson  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  He 
also  served  but  one  term  of  office.  The  last  contribution  of  Ohio  was  William  McKinley,  a 
brother  in  fate  to  President  Garfield.  After  Hie  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  office  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  chosen  for  a second  term,  but  was  assassinated  at  Buffalo  a few  months 
after  his  second  inauguration. 

Of  the  six  Presidents,  one,  William  Henry  Harrison,  was  a Virginian  by  birth  and 
an  Ohioan  by  adoption.  Northern  Ohio  furnished  two  Presidents,  James  Abram  Garfield 
and  William  McKinley;  one  President,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  came  from  Central  Ohio, 
while  Southern  Ohio  had  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Presidents  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and  Benjamin  Harrison.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  elected  by  the  people,  two  belonged  to  the  same  family,  being  grandfather  and 
grandson.  With  the  exception  of  William  Henry  Plarrison  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  Pres- 
idents from  Ohio  were  lawyers  of  recognized  ability  and  the  highest  standing  in  the  legal 
profession.  Except  Grant,  they  all  had  served  their  country  previous  to  their  ascension  to 
the  Presidency  in  the  halls  of  the  National  Congress,  both  Harrisons  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Hayes  and  McKinley  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  Garfield,  who  had 
also  served  in  Congress,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  did  not  take  his  seat 
by  reason  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency — and  all  had  drawn  their  swords  in  the  defense  of 
their  country.  William  Henry  Harrison  distinguished  himself  during  the  early  Indian 
wars  and  the  War  of  1812  against  England ; Ulysses  S.  Grant,  unquestionably  the  greatest 
soldier  America  ever  produced,  more  than  any  one  else  led  the  Union  arms  to  victory  and 
brought  the  Civil  War  to  a successful  conclusion;  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
occupied  responsible  military  positions  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  while  McKinley 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  position  of  Major.  They  all  were  brave  and  courageous  men  and 
born  leaders.  In  political  belief,  William  Henry  Harrison  was  a Whig,  and  Grant,  Hayes, 
Garfield,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  McKinley  Republicans.  They  sprung  from  the  common 
people,  and,  in  reaching  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  citizens,  owed  their 
exalted  position  principally  to  themselves  and  their  faithful  services  and  untiring  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  cause  and  the  American  people. 
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WILLIAM  HEXR\  HARRISON,  the  victor  of  Tippecanoe,  was  the  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  February,  1873,  at  Barkeley,  Va.,  and 
obtained  his  earl\  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  district  and  at  Hamden  Sidney 
College,  \ irginia,  where  he  studied  medicine.  Prior  to  his  graduation  he  concluded  to 
enter  the  army  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Indians,  who  at  that  time  were  a 
menace  to  the  entire  \\  estern  frontier.  This  purpose  was  opposed  bv  his  guardian,  Jacob 
Morris,  in  whose  care  young  Harrison  was  placed  by  his  father  prior  to  his  death.  General 
George  W ashington,  a friend  ol  the  family,  however,  induced  his  guardian  to  withdraw  his 
opposition,  and  on  the  ifith  of  August,  1791,  young  Harrison  was  commissioned  ensign  in 
the  I'irst  Infantry  Regiment.  He  joined  his  regiment  at  Fort  Washington  and  was 

appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  first  sub-legion. 
Later,  joining  the  new  army  under  Gen- 
eneral  Anthony  Wayne,  he  became  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  commanding  officer  and  took  part, 
in  1793,  in  the  expedition  that  erected  Fort  Re- 
covery, on  the  site  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair’s 
forces  two  years  previous.  For  his  services 
he  was,  with  others,  mentioned  by  name  in 
general  orders.  He  subsequently  partici- 
pated in  the  Indian  engagements  which  com- 
menced on  the  30th  of  June,  1794,  and  on 
the  19th  of  August,  in  a council  of  war,  sub- 
mitted a plan  of  march  which  was  adopted 
and  led  to  the  victory  on  the  Maumee  on  the 
following  day.  Lieutenant  Harrison  was  espe- 
cially complimented  by  General  Wayne  in 
his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War  “for  gal- 
lantry.” In  May,  1797,  he  was  made  Captain 
and  given  command  of  Ft.  Washington.  While 
in  command  he  formed  an  attachment  for 
Anna,  daughter  of  John  Cleves  Symmes.  The 
father  opposed  the  match,  but  the  young  couple 
William  Henry  Harrison  were  married,  nevertheless,  during  the  absence 

of  the  parent.  Symmes  later  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  son-in-law.  After  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  Captain  Harrison 
resigned  his  commission,  and  was  immediately  appointed,  by  President  Adams,  Secretary 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1799  he  resigned  his  post  to  take  his  seat  as  Territorial 
Delegate  in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  shortly  previous.  He  then  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  which  then 
embraced  the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  To  this  posi- 
tion he  was  reappointed  successively  by  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison.  In  1805  he 
organized  the  Legislature  of  Vincennes.  His  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  was 
unceasing,  and  he  made  a strenuous  effort  to  eradicate  the  scourge  of  smallpox  among  them 
by  inoculation.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1809,  he  concluded  a treaty  with  several  tribes 
by  which  they  sold  to  the  United  States  about  three  million  acres  of  land  on  the  Wabash 
and  White  Rivers.  This  sale  of  lands  was  condemned  by  some  of  the  leading  Indians,  who 
were  secret  allies  of  the  British,  emissaries  of  whom  had  carefully  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  red  men  against  the  Americans,  anticipating  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  was  soon 
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to  follow.  In  the  spring  of  1810  General  Harrison  invited  a council  to  take  place  at  Vin- 
cennes in  August.  At  it  Tecumseh  appeared  with  four  hundred  armed  followers.  As  the 
result  of  this  council  General  Harrison  believed  it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions 
for  war.  In  the  following  spring  the  hostile  savages  began  to  roam  over  the  Wabash  coun- 
try in  small  parties,  plundering  the  white  settlers  and  the  friendly  Indians.  Harrison  sent 
word  to  Tecumseh,  the  principal  chief  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  his  brother,  called  the 
“Prophet,”  that  these  depredations  must  cease,  and  that  he  was  determined  and  prepared 
by  force  of  arms  to  stop  them.  Tecumseh  went  to  Vincennes,  the  seat  of  the  Indian  terri- 
torial government,  and  there  found  several  hundred  well-armed  militia.  After  making  sol- 
emn assurances  of  friendship,  he  went  to  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws  and  other 
Southern  Indian  tribes  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  join  him  in  an  aggressive  campaign,  but 
without  success.  In  the  meantime,  with  a much  increased  force  at  Vincennes,  obtained 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  General  Harrison,  late  in  September,  1811,  marched  up  the 
Wabash  Valley  toward  the  town  of  the  “Prophet,”  near  the  junction  of  Tippecanoe  Creek 
and  the  Wabash  River;  on  the  way  he  built  a fort  near  the  present  city  of  Terre  Haute,  Inch, 
calling  it  Fort  Harrison.  There  the  troops  encamped  in  a healthy  elevation  among  oak 
trees  and  without  underbrush  to  hinder  their  operations,  and  the  General  was  visited  by 
the  “Prophet,”  his  brother  Tecumseh  being  absent.  Suspecting  treachery,  the  General,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  arranged  his  camp  to  resist  any  sudden  attacks.  Two  Captains’ 
guards  of  fifty  men  each  were  detailed  to  defend  the  camp.  Thus  prepared,  the  whole  camp 
except  guards  and  sentinels  went  to  sleep.  The  “Prophet,”  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers, arranged  when  the  whites  were  asleep  they  should  rush  in  and  murder  them.  To 
excite  his  followers  he  indulged  in  various  incantations,  until  he  had  every  Indian  worked 
up  to  a frenzy,  when  he  gave  the  word  to  attack.  At  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  November,  General  Harrison  being  in  the  act  of  pulling  on  his  boots,  the  crack  of  a 
sentinel’s  gun  caused  him  to  order  the  whole  camp  to  be  aroused.  A sharp  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted  until  daylight,  when  the  Indians  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into 
the  wet  prairie  that  surrounded  the  camp.  In  that  battle  there  were  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  Avhites  one  hundred  and  eight.  The  loss  to  the  Indians  crippled  them  from  any  other 
attempt  to  attack  Harrison’s  forces.  Here  is  where  Harrison  derived  his  appellation  of 
“Tippecanoe,”  a word  which  became  afterwards  a household  word  during  Harrison’s  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  In  that  battle  Harrison  had  led  the  troops  in  person  and  was 
highly  complimented  by  President  Madison  in  his  message  of  December  18,  1811,  as  well 
as  being  thanked  by  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812, 
war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  England,  and  Governor  Harrison  was  given 
command  of  a detachment  that  was  sent  to  reinforce  General  Hull,  with  the  rank  of  Major 
General  of  the  State  Militia.  On  the  2nd  of  September  he  received  a Brigadier  General’s 
commission  in  the  regular  army.  After  relieving  Fort  Wayne,  which  had  been  invested 
by  the  Indians,  he  turned  over  his  force  to  General  Winchester  and  was  returning  home  to 
Indiana  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a messenger  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  papers 
appointing  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Northwest.  “You  will  exercise,”  said  the  letter, 
“your  own  discretion  and  act  in  all  cases  according  to  your  own  judgment.”  No  latitude 
as  great  as  this  has  ever  been  given  to  any  commander  since  Washington’s  time.  Harrison 
was  actively  preparing  for  the  struggle  against  the  British  and  the  Indian  allies,  erecting 
forts  at  different  points  and  forwarding  supplies.  Though  constantly  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  no  important  engagements  occurred  until  the  early  part  of  the  following  year. 
O11  the  18th  of  January,  General  Winchester  captured  Frenchtown,  now  Monroe,  Michigan, 
but  three  days  later  met  with  a bloody  defeat  on  the  river  Raisin,  from  the  force  of  Colonel 
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Henry  Proctor.  Harrison  hastened  to  his  aid,  but  arrived  too  late.  After  establishing  a 
fortified  camp,  which  he  named  Fort  Meigs,  after  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  visited  Cin- 
cinnati to  obtain  supplies,  and  while  there  urged  the  advisability  of  maintaining  a fleet  on 
Lake  Erie.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1813,  he  was  given  a Major-General’s  commission. 
Shortly  after,  learning  that  the  British  were  to  attack  Fort  Meigs,  he  hastened  thither  and 
arrived  on  the  12th  of  April.  On  the  28th  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
in  force,  and  cn  the  1st  of  May  siege  was  laid  to  the  fort,  Colonel  Proctor  commanding. 
For  five  days  a heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  re-enforcements,  under  General 
Green  Clay,  arriving,  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  three  days  later.  The  attack  was  renewed, 
however,  in  July,  with  five  thousand  men,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  again  withdraw 
after  a few  days.  On  the  totli  of  September,  Commodore  Perry  gained  his  splendid  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  16th  of  September  Harrison  embarked  his  artillery  and  sup- 
plies for  a descent  on  Canada,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  its  own  .stronghold.  On  the  27th  the 
army  landed  and  Prcctor  burned  the  navy  yard  and  fcrt  at  Malden  and  retreated,  Har- 
rison following  the  next  day.  Proctor  was  overtaken  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  his  army 
destroyed,  he  escaping  to  the  woods.  This  victory,  together  with  that  of  Perry’s,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  gave  to  the  United  States  undisputed  sway  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  control  of  all  the  territory  contiguous.  Celebrations  were  held  all  over  the  country  in 
honor  of  Harrison’s  victory,  his  praises  were  read  in  the  President’s  message  to  Congress 
and  in  the  halls  of  Legislature.  In  1814  Har  ison  resigned  from  the  army  and  ended  his 
military  career.  In  that  year  and  in  1815  he  was  appointed  on  commissions  that  concluded 

satisfactory  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  in 
1816  he  was  chosen  to  Congress  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term,  serving  until  1819.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1818,  Harrison  received  a gold 
medal,  struck  off  by  the  Government  in  his 
honor.  In  1819  General  Harrison  was  chosen 
to  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  and,  in  1822,  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by 
reason  of  his  vote  against  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  with  the  restriction 
that  slavery  was  to  be  prohibited  there.  In 
1824  he  was  a Presidential  elector,  voting  for 
Henry  Clay,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  be- 
came an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon soldier.  In  1828  he  resigned  from  the 
Senate  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  U. 
S.  Minister  to  the  United  States  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  recalled,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  demand  of  General  Bolivar,  and  returned  to 
his  farm  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  he  accepted  positions  of  local  trust.  In  1835  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  but  received  only  seventy-three  electoral  votes  to  Van 
Buren’s  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Four  years  later  he  was  again  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent bv  the  National  Whig  Convention,  and  Van  Buren  was  renominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  result  cf  the  contest  was  a choice  of  Llarrison,  who  received  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  electoral  votes  to  Van  Buren’s  sixty.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1841.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  same  year,  President  Harrison  was  prostrated  by  a chill, 
following  several  days  of  indisposition,  and  bilious  pneumonia  ensued.  Lie  died  on  the  4th 
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of  April.  His  end  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  his  wife  was  not  at  his  bedside  dur- 
ing his  last  hours,  as  she  remained  at  the  family  seat  suffering  from  a slight  sickness.  The 
President’s  body  was  interred  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery  at  Washington,  but  was  later 
removed  to  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  it  was  placed  in  a tomb  on  a hill  overlooking  the  Ohio. 
This  tomb  and  the  surrounding  land  was  later  deeded  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  his  son,  John 
Scott  Harrison,  with  the  condition  that  the  State  keep  it  in  repair,  but  the  State  for  many 
years  allowed  his  burial  place  to  become  desecrated  by  vandals  and  fall  into  ruins,  until,  in 
the  fall  of  1904,  a solid  stone  structure,  simple  in  design  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
hallowed  memory  of  the  great  Harrison,  was  erected.  General  Harrison  was  the  author  of  a 
“Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.”  His  wife,  Anna  Symmes,  died 
in  1864,  and  rests  with  her  distinguished  husband  in  the  tomb  at  North  Bend. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  the  second  President  from  Ohio,  and  the  eighteenth  President  of 
the  Uffiited  States,  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1822.  He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  family  had  been  American  in  all  its  branches  for 
eight  generations.  His  father  was  Jesse  R.  Grant  and  his  mother  Hannah  Simpson.  Ulysses 
was  the  oldest  of  six  children.  When  a little  boy  his  parents  removed  to  Georgetown, 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  and  also  in  a tan- 
nery. In  the  spring  of  1839,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  after  having  attended  the 
village  school,  he  was  appointed  to  a cadetship  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  by 
Thomas  L.  Hamer,  member  of  Congress.  The  name  given  him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses, 
but  he  always  was  called  by  his  middle  name.  Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  that  his  first  name 
and  that  his  middle  name  was  probably  that 
of  his  mother’s  family,  inserted  in  the  official 
appointment  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  The  offi- 
cials at  West  Point  were  notified  by  Cadet 
Grant  of  the  error,  but  they  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  correct  it,  and  it  was  acquiesced 
in  and  became  the  name  by  which  he  was  al- 
ways known.  As  a student  Grant  showed  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and  at 
cavalry  drill  he  proved  himself  the  best  horse- 
man in  his  class,  and  afterwards  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  army.  Graduating  in  1843,  he 
was  commissioned  as  a Brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant and  was  attached  to  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry, and  assigned  to  duty  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, near  St.  Louis.  In  September,  1845, 
he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  and 
in  the  same  month  he  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Corpus  Christi,  Mexico,  now  in  Texas,  to 
join  the  army  of  occupation  under  command 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  In  the  war  with 
Mexico  Grant  served  with  great  distinction, 
and  for  gallantry  in  the  field  he  was  breveted 
First  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  and  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  on  the  14th  of  September,  1847,  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  army 
into  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  the  summer  of  1848  he  obtained  a leave  of  absence  and  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  he  married  Miss  Julia  B.  Dent,  sister  of  one  of  his 
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classmates.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  a Captaincy,  but  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1854.  he  resigned  his  commission  and  settled  on  a small  farm  near  St.  Louis.  He 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  real  estate  business  in  St.  Louis  until  May,  i860,  when 
he  removed  to  (ialena,  Illinois,  and  there  became  a clerk  in  the  hardware  and  leather  store  of 
his  father.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Grant  raised  a company  of  volunteers,  which 
he  drilled  and  accompanied  to  Springfield,  111.  Governor  Yates,  of  that  State,  employed 
Captain  Grant  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department  and  appointed  him  mustering  officer. 
On  the  17th  of  June  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  July  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  thence  to  Salt  River,  where 
he  guarded  a portion  of  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Mexico,  where  General  Pope  was  stationed  as  commander  of  the  military  district.  On  the 
31st  of  July  Grant  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a sub-district  under  General  Pope,  his 
troops  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a section  of  artillery.  He  was 
appointed  a Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  commission  being 
dated  back  to  the  17th  of  May,  and  was  ordered  to  Ironton,  Mo.,  to  take  command  of  a 
district  in  that  part  of  the  State,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  August.  About  three 
weeks  later  he  was  directed  to  report  in  person  at  St.  Louis,  and  on  reaching  there  found 
that  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district  of  Southeastern  Missouri, 
embracing  all  the  territory  in  the  State  south  of  St.  Louis  and  all  Southern  Illinois,  with 
headquarters  at  Cairo.  Arriving  at  Cairo  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  received  informa- 
tion the  day  following  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  seize  Paducah.  I\y.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  having  already  occupied  Columbus  and  Hickman.  He  moved  that  night 
with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  occupied  Paducah  the  next 
morning.  Kentucky  had  declared  an  intention  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war,  and  this 
prompt  occupation  of  Paducah  prevented  the  Confederates  from  getting  a foothold  there 
and  did  much  toward  retaining  the  State  within  the  Union  lines.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  he  rendered  important  service  by  the  seizure  of  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.  His  next  move,  a month  later,  was  to  check  the  advance  of  a large  force 
under  General  left’  Thompson,  this  being  successfully  accomplished  by  two  battles,  one  at 
Fredericktown,  Mo.,  and  the  other  at  Belmont.  The  district  of  Cairo  was  now  enlarged, 
and  General  Grant  was  placed  in  command.  In  February,  1862,  he  moved  from  Paducah 
with  15.000  men,  aided  by  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  with  a fleet  of  gunboats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  The  former  surrendered  on  the  6th  of  February,  its  reduction,  however, 
being  due  to  the  work  of  the  gunboats.  The  latter  was  taken  on  the  6th.  after  a severe 
battle,  in  which  the  land  forces  were  engaged.  The  capture  of  this  fort  was  the  first 
important  and  brilliant  victory  of  the  Federal  arms,  and  it  made  a great  impression  upon 
the  country.  General  Grant  was  at  once  made  a Major-General  of  Volunteers,  his  com- 
mission  being  dated  as  of  the  day  of  the  battle.  The  Battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, was  next  fought.  The  Federal  troops  at  that  point  were  attacked  on  the  6th  of  April 
by  a large  Confederate  force  under  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  and  suffered  heavy  loss.  General 
Grant  arrived  on  the  field  at  the  critical  moment  and  reformed  the  broken  lines,  and,  heavy 
re-enforcements,  under  General  Buell,  having  arrived,  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the  7th, 
and  tin  Confederates,  now  under  the  command  of  General  Beauregard,  Johnston  having 
been  killed,  were  driven  back  to  Corinth.  In  this  battle  General  Grant  was  slightly  wounded. 
Fie  was  second  in  command  in  the  movements  against  Corinth,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Federal  troops  on  the  30th  of  May.  When,  in  July,  General  Hallcck  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  General  Grant  was  assigned  to 
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the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Corinth.  In  Sep- 
tember he  defeated  the  Confederate  General  twice  at  Inka.  He  then  removed  his  headquar- 
ters to  Jackson,  leaving  Rosecrans  with  twenty  thousand  men  to  hold  Corinth.  In  October 
General  Grant’s  department  was  enlarged  by  a portion  of  Mississippi,  including  Vicksburg, 
the  forces  under  his  command  being  designated  as  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps.  After  sev- 
eral efforts  by  different  plans  to  capture  Vicksburg,  he  was  finally  enabled,  as  a result  of 
his  brilliant  movements,  to  invest  the  city  on  the  18th  of  May,  1863,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  General  Pemberton  surrendered  with  about  thirty  thousand  men.  General  Grant  was 
now  appointed  a Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  and  in  October  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  of  the  Tennessee,  comprising  the  department  commanded  by 
Sherman,  Thomas,  Burnside  and  Hooker.  General  Grant  next  conducted  the  operation 
against  the  Confederate  General  Bragg,  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  24th  of  November  the 
Federals  stormed  Lookout  Mountain,  and  on  the  25th  they  carried  the  heights  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  Congress  at  its  next  session  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  General  Grant  and  his  arm) 
and  ordered  a gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor.  The  grade  of  Lieutenant-General  was 
revived,  General  Grant  was  nominated  by  President  Lincoln  for  the  position,  and  the  nomi- 
nation was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1864,  he  issued 
his  first  order  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  His  headquar- 
ters were  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  battles  of  the  next  campaign,  which  had 
for  their  object  the  capture  of  Richmond,  in  front  of  which  the  main  army  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  concentrated  for  a last  and  desperate  resistance,  were  among  the  bloodiest  of  the 
whole  war.  The  first  movements  of  General  Grant,  though  unsuccessful  as  to  his  main 
design,  resulted  in  crippling  the  enemy  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  final  victory,  but  they 
were  attended  with  terrible  loss  of  life.  The  great  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  fought 
against  General  Lee  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  followed  by  the  bloody  engagements  at 
Spottsylvania  Court  House.  On  the  3rd  of  June  Lee  repulsed  a tremendous  assault  of  the 
Union  forces  at  Cold  Harbor.  General  Grant,  having  failed  in  his  flanking  movements, 
saw  at  last  that  his  only  hope  of  seizing  Richmond  depended  upon  his  first  taking  Peters- 
burg, and  to  this  object  he  now  addressed  himself  with  his  usual  pertinacity.  Lee  attempted 
to  create  a diversion  by  sending  Early  on  a raid  across  the  Potomac.  Sherman  soon  after 
forced  Hood  to  evacuate  Atlanta  and  then  started  on  his  famous  “march  to  the  sea.”  Sheri- 
dan’s victory  at  Five  Forks,  on  the  31st  or  March  and  1st  of  April,  1865,  destroyed  the  last 
hope  of  a successful  defense  of  Richmond.  On  the  2nd  of  April  Petersburg  was  abandoned, 
and  on  the  3rd  the  Federal  forces  entered  the  Southern  Capitol,  the  Confederates  fleeing 
as  they  advanced.  Grant  pursued  the  flying  army,  overtook  and  surrounded  it,  and  forced 
it  to  surrender  on  the  9th  of  April,  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  The  Confederacy  was 
overthrown.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson  followed, 
and  then  came  the  excitement  of  the  period  of  reconstruction,  in  which  General  Grant,  for 
whom  Congress  had  created  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Army,  bore  a loyal  and  honorable 
part.  On  the  removal  of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  by  President  Johnson,  Grant  was  asked 
to  fill  the  vacancy  ad  interim,  and  he  held  it  from  August,  1867,  to  January,  1868.  Having 
become  prominent  in  National  politics,  he  was  soon  recognized  as  an  available  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  his  military  services  making  it  evident  that  whatever  party  nominated 
him  would  receive  a large  independent  support.  He  was  approached  by  members  of  both 
parties,  but  his  views  were  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Republicans.  In  May, 
1868,  a convention  of  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Chicago  indorsed  his  contemplated  candi- 
dacy, and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  Republican  Convention  on  the  first  ballot  nominated  him 
unanimously,  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
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At  the  following  election  General  Grant  received  two  hundred  and  fourteen  electoral 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  new  administration  was  marked  'by  a 
studied  independence  of  Congressional  politicians;  by  the  disregard  of  various  political 
traditions  of  the  National  Government ; by  persistent  efforts  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  treaty  of  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  A policy  of 
supervision  of  the  South  American  States  was  also  followed,  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  war  of  independence  which  was  being  waged  in  Cuba,  and  the  danger 
of  intervention  seemed  imminent,  especially  for  a brief  period  during  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  seizure  of  the  Virginius.  The  political  condition  of  the  South  continued  to  present 
serious  problems,  although  most  of  the  actual  work  of  reorganization  had  been  accom- 
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plished  and  the  President  was  inclined  to  lessen  the  direct  control  of  Southern  administra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  National  Government  and  to  lock  forward  to  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  newly  organized  political  bodies  to  their  own  initiative,  unaffected  by  external 
influences.  In  1872  President  Grant  was  re-elected  by  the  unprecedented  number  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  electoral  votes.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  in  1877,  he  made 
a tour  of  the  world,  visiting  especially  the  great  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  receiving, 
as  a soldier  and  civilian,  and  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States,  all  the  honor  which 
rulers  and  peoples  could  bestow.  On  his  return  home,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  Republican  party  sought  to  make  him  a candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency once  more,  but  the  movement  was  defeated,  not  because  the  people  did  not  still 
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admire  and  trust  him,  but  on  account  of  the  formidable  opposition  to  bestowal  of  the  office 
upon  any  man  for  more  than  two  terms.  After  his  long  journey  General  Grant  made  his 
home  in  New  York.  He  became  a partner  in  a financial  firm  which  came  to  grief  and 
involved  in  pecuniary  ruin.  This  story  is  a sad  one,  which  will  not  here  be  recorded.  The 
only  blame  that  attached  to  him  was  that  he  bestowed  much  confidence  upon  those  who  mis- 
used it.  With  the  energy  of  a young  man,  he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  the  recollections 
of  his  military  life,  “for  the  money  it  gave  me,”  he  said,  “for  at  that  moment  I was  living  on 
borrowed  money.”  Every  token  of  respect  was  shown  to  him  in  the  city  of  his  residence, 
and  Congress,  by  special  enactment,  in  1884,  placed  him:  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  as 
General,  wlith  full  pay — a position  he  had  resigned  to  become  President.  In  the  summer 
of  1884  General  Grant  entered  upon  a long  period  of  suffering  from  a cancerous  affection 
of  the  throat,  and  he  died  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1885.  His  body  found  its  resting  place  in  a magnificent  tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  New 
York  C'ity,  overlooking  the  Hudson. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES  became  the  successor  to  President  Grant,  being  the  nine- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  October,  1822,  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  His  ancestry  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  began  with  George  Hayes,  who 
came  from  Scotland  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  in  1680,  and  settled  at  Windsor.  President 
Hayes’  father,  Rutherford  Hayes,  was  a prosperous  merchant  at  Dummerston,  Vermont,  but 
in  September,  1817,  with  his  household  goods  stored  in  two  large  wagons,  removed  to  the 
native  place  of  the  future  President,  but  died  in  the  July  preceding  the  birth  of  his  distin- 
guished son.  President  Hayes  received  his  education  in  the  village  schools,  at  the  Academy 
at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  finally  graduated  from  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio,  in  1843,  after  a four  years’  course  of  study.  Immediately  after  graduation  he 
entered  an  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a law 
student.  In  August,  1843,  he  went  to  the  law 
school  of  Harvard  University,  from  where  he 
graduated  in  1845.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Fremont,  forming  a partnership  in  1846 
with  R.  P.  Buckland.  Three  years  later  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati.  Here  he  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Huron  & Hayes. 

This  was  succeeded,  in  1854,  by  another  with 
IT  W.  Corwin  and  W.  K.  Rogers  as  partners. 

In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  declined  the 
honor.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  acted  with  the 
Whig  party.  When  the  Republican  party  was 
formed,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  its  first 
campaign,  proving  himself  a capital  political 
speaker.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  City  Solicitor 
of  Cincinnati  by  a majority  of  over  2,500 
votes.  When  his  term  of  office  ended,  in 
April,  1861,  a political  reaction  had  set  in;  the 
municipal  election  occurring  prior  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  the  entire  city 
Republican  ticket  was  defeated,  Hayes,  who 
was  on  the  ticket  for  re-election,  among  the 
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rest.  On  the  13th  of  April,  at  a mass  meeting,  called  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  in  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand 
troops,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  expressive  for 
the  intense  feeling  which  had  now  been  aroused.  Immediately,  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Club,  to  which  he  belonged,  organized  a military  company  of  which  he  was  chosen  Captain, 
and  President  Lincoln  sent  him  a commission  as  Colonel  of  Volunteers,  which  he  declined, 
saying  that  he  was  not  ready  for  so  much  responsibility  for  the  services  and  lives  of  other 
men.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  upon  a methodical  course  of  drill  and  study,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1861.  he  accepted  a commission  from  the  Governor  as  Major  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment  of  State  Volunteers,  of  which  V . S.  Rosecrans  was  the  first  Colonel,  and 
Stanlev  Matthews,  afterwards  Justice  of  the  Cnited  States  Supreme  Court,  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1861.  Hayes  was  promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel,  from 
which  date  he  commanded  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  until  December,  1862.  After  the 
important  campaign  in  West  Virginia  and  the  disastrous  result  of  the  peninsular  campaign, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  24th  of  August,  1862,  and 
ten  days  later,  with  the  army  of  General  McClellan,  was  on  its  way  into  Maryland,  following 
the  invading  Confederate  force  of  General  Lee.  In  the  brilliant  action  of  South  Mountain, 
carlv  in  the  day,  Hayes  received  a severe  wound  in  the  left  arm,  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  field.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  regiment  was  returned  to  West  Virginia, 
where,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1862.  Hayes  rejoined  it  as  Colonel,  having  been  promoted 
on  the  24th  of  October.  Pie  was  soon  after  placed  in  command  of  the  first  brigade  of  the 
Kanawha  Division,  which  he  retained  until  September,  1864,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  division.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  his  command  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and 
defeat  of  Morgan,  then  raiding  through  Ohio,  and  in  April,  1864.  he  took  part  in  Crook’s 
raid  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  He  was  soon  after  commissioned  Brigadier 
General  of  Volunteers,  to  date  from  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
received  news  of  his  election  to  Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Ohio.  He  was  now 
made  Brevet  Major  General  for  gallant  services,  and  resigning  from  the  army  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1865,  returned  soon  after  to  Cincinnati.  In  December  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress; 
was  re-elected  in  1866,  but  left  his  seat  in  1867,  having  been  nominated  for  Governor  of 
Ohio,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  October  and  re-elected  in  1869.  In  1872  he  suffered 
his  first  defeat  for  Congress;  in  1875  he  reluctantly  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
once  more  as  a candidate  for  Governor,  and  was  elected  for  a third  term — an  honor  never 
before  or  after  conferred  on  a citizen  of  Ohio.  The  prominent  issues  were  the  currency  and 
school  questions,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and  caused  his  name 
to  be  favorably  mentioned  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1876,  he  was  nominated  at  Cincinnati  on  the  seventh  ballot,  receiving  384  votes  to 
351  for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  twenty-one  for  B.  H.  Bristow.  His  Democratic  opponent  in 
the  ensuing  canvass  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  the  result  of  the  election  became  the  subject 
of  violent  contention,  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  great  parties  charging  fraud  upon  the 
other.  Both  parties  claimed  the  Electoral  votes  of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and 
one  of  those  of  Oregon.  The  facts  turned  out  to  be  when  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  met, 
that  the  canvassing  boards  of  the  several  Southern  States  declared  the  Republican  Electors 
chosen,  and  General  Hayes  had  a majority  of  one  in  the  Electoral  College.  These  returns 
were  sent  to  Washington  by  the  State  Governors,  but  others  were  sent  as  well  which 
certified  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  Electors,  and  in  this  emergency  an  Electoral  Com- 
mission, the  only  one  in  American  history  so  far,  consisting  of  five  United  States  Senators, 
five  United  States  Representatives  and  five  Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was 
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appointed  by  Congress,  which  was  to  decide  on  all  contested  cases,  the  decision  of  this  com- 
mission to  be  final,  unless  set  aside  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  This 
commission,  by  a vote  of  eight  to  seven,  in  each  case  confirmed  the  returns  made  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1877,  the  Republican  candidate  was  declared 
to  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  Mr.  Hayes  was 
duly  inaugurated.  During  the  four  years  of  his  office  the  affairs  of  the  Government  were 
conducted  in  a manner  that  will  command  the  favorable  judgment  of  history.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  President  Hayes  positively  refused  to  have  his  name  used  in 
connection  with  a renomination.  He  retired  from  office,  returned  to  his  home  in  Fremont, 
Ohio,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1893. 

JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD,  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  November,  1831,  in  the  wilds  of  Orange  Township,  Cuyahoga  County.  He  descended 
from  a Puritan  family,  his  ancestors  coming  from  Chester,  England,  to  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  as  early  as  1630.  Maternally  he  was  from  a French  Huguenot  family.  His 
parents  were  Abram  and  Eliza  Ballow  Garfield,  who  were  married  in  1820,  he  being  twenty, 
she  eighteen  years.  The  father  was  a native  of  Wooster,  Ostego  County,  New  York,  and  the 
mother  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a relative  of  Hosea  Ballow,  the  celebrated  preacher  and 
author.  Abram  and  Eliza  Garfield  had  four  children.  In  May,  1833,  the  father  died,  and 
on  his  deathbed  he  said  to  his  wife,  “Eliza,  I have  planted  four  saplings  in  these  woods.  I 
leave  them  to  your  care.”  James  was  less  than  two  years  old  when  his  father  died.  The 
mpther  struggled  to  support  her  young  and 
growing  family  and  worked  on  the  farm  and 
at  the  spinning  wheel.  From  the  outset  the 
life  of  James  was  one  of  toil.  Born  and  fos- 
tered in  a log  cabin,  his  childhood  was  as 
humble  and  rude  as  backwoods  life  could 
make  it.  The  opening  of  his  career  was  most 
unpromising.  By  force  of  circumstances  he 
was  compelled  to  work  in  early  youth.  He 
received  such  early  education  as  was  possible 
to  be  had  in  such  a sparcely  settled  com- 
munity. After  leaving  school  he  accepted  a 
position  as  driver  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal  in  the  employ  of  his  cousin,  Amos 
Letcher.  For  a short  time  only  he  held  this 
position,  for  having  sickened  of  fever  he 
returned  home.  Here  he  began  to  study  with 
great  diligence,  as  he  had  firmly  resolved  that 
at  whatever  sacrifice  he  would  obtain  a col- 
legiate education.  By  day  he  worked  upon  the 
farm  or  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  at  night 
continued  his  studies.  By  these  means  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  enter  the  seminary  at  the  James  Abram  Garfield 

adjoining  town  of  Chester.  With  his  earnings 

during  vacation  time,  together  with  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  his  mother  and  elder  brother, 
he  was  enabled  to  secure  the  advantages  of  several  terms  at  the  seminary.  From  Chester  he 
went  to  Hiram  College,  an  institution  established  in  1850  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  to 
which  church  he,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  Garfield  family,  belonged.  In  order  to  pay  his 
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way  at  Hiram  lie  assumed  the  duties  of  a janitor  and  at  times  taught  school.  At  Hiram  he 
continued  his  studies  till  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  to  be  quali- 
fied to  enter  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  two  years  in  advance.  In  September,  1854, 
he  enterd  the  college  and  graduated  with  honors  in  1856.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  became  a 
teacher  at  Hiram,  where  he  was  also  pressed  into  the  additional  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  He  soon  became  popular,  both  as  a teacher  and  a preacher,  and  within  less  than 
one  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  Presidency  of  Hiram  College.  While  a student  at  Hiram, 
h-‘  met  in  one  of  its  classes  Miss  L.  Rudolph,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1858  he  married  her  in  her 
father’s  house  at  Hiram  and  began  a home  life  of  his  own.  She  ever  afterwards  proved  a 
worthy  consort  in  all  the  stages  of  her  husband's  career.  After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Garfield 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  giving  to  it  all  the  time  he  could  possibly  spend  at  it,  he  was 
able,  in  i860,  to  pass  the  necessary  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  moral  and  religious  convictions,  and  was  attracted  to  legal  studies  by  his 
active  and  patriotic  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  an  Abolitionist,  Freesoiler  and  Repub- 
lican, and  always  open  and  bold  in  the  declaration  of  his  political  principles,  whether  in 
college,  church  or  caucus.  In  1859.  he  made  his  first  political  speeches,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State  Senate  by  a sweeping  majority,  and  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  that  body,  in  January,  i860,  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate,  being  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  During  the  trying  years  of  i860  and  i86t,  he  was  a very  useful 
and  eloquent  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
1861,  Mr.  Garfield  resolved  to  fight  as  he  had  talked.  He  was  appointed  a member  of  Gover- 
nor Dennison’s  staff  to  assist  in  organizing  troops  for  the  war.  On  the  14th  of  August,  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  composed  largely  of  his  classmates  and  students  at  Hiram  College.  Colonel 
Garfield’s  regiment  was  immediately  thrown  into  active  service,  and  before  he  had  ever 
heard  a gun  fired  he  was  placed  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  eight  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  charged  with  the  work  of  driving  the  Confederates,  headed  by 
Humphrey  Marshall,  from  the  State  of  Kentucky.  This  task  was  speedily  accomplished, 
though  against  great  odds.  On  account  of  this  success  President  Lincoln  commissioned  him 
Brigadier  General,  on  the  nth  of  January,  1862,  and  as  he  had  been  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Ohio  State  Senate  two  years  before,  so  now  lie  was  the  youngest  General  in  the  army. 
FIc  was  with  General  Buell’s  army  at  Shiloh,  also  in  its  operations  around  Corinth  and  its 
march  through  Alabama.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1862,  General  Garfield  was  detailed  to  sit 
on  a trial  by  court  martial  of  a Lieutenant  of  the  Fifty-second  Indiana  Volunteers.  In  this 
trial  his  skill,  combined  with  his  memory  of  judicial  decisions,  elicited  from  officers  sitting 
with  him  in  court  commendation  of  his  signal  ability  in  such  matters.  On  the  30th  of  July 
he  obtained  a leave  of  absence  on  account  of  fever  and  ague,  and  during  the  summer  months 
he  was  at  Hiram.  Recovering  his  health  he  reported  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington, 
according  to  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  was  in  the  end  of  September,  1862.  He 
was  ordered  in  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General  McDowell,  and  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1862,  lie  was  made  a member  of  the  court  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  General  Fitz 
John  Porter  for  the  failure  to  co-operate  with  General  Pope  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In 
Tanuarv,  1863,  he  was  ordered  into  the  field,  being  directed  to  report  to  General  Rosecrans 
at  Murfreesborough.  After  his  arrival  he  became  chief  of  staff  of  General  Rosecrans,  then 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  won  the  stars  of  Major  General  by  his 
military  services  at  Chickamauga.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  he 
was  elected  as  a representative  to  Congress  from  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  which  had  been  represented  for  many  years  mainly  by  two  men — Flisha  Whitlesey  and 
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the  renowned  anti-slavery  champion,  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  He  resigned  his  commission  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1863,  having  served  in  the  army  more  than  a year  after  his  election  to 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  until  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1880,  just  before  his  nomination  to  the 
Presidency.  His  election  to  the  Senate  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  was  a just  and  reasonable 
compliment  to  him  for  his  eminent  service  in  the  lower  house  of  the  National  Congress 
through  sixteen  years  of  a most  active  legislative  life.  Upon  entering  Congress  he  was  the 
youngest  member,  but  for  his  work  he  was  well  endowed  by  nature  and  education.  He  was 
a readv  speaker — apt,  eloquent,  pointed  and  vehement,  and  possessed  all  the  physical  char- 
acteristics, strength,  countenance  and  voice,  which  are  so  useful  in  the  public  forum.  Thus 
he  was  well  equipped  for  a place  in  a deliberative  assembly.  General  Garfield  was  appointed 
on  many  special  as  well  as  important  committees  by  Congress.  He  was  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Louisiana  to  report  upon  the  political  condition  of  the  people  with  reference 
to  the  reconstruction,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  High  Commission  to  which  was  referred 
the  contested  Presidential  election  in  1876,  and  which  gave  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  the  seat. 
In  June,  1880,  at  the  National  Republican  Convention,  held  in  Chicago,  General  Garfield  was 
nominated  for  President,  both  to  the  surprise  of  himself  and  the  country.  He  was  a delegate 
to  the  convention,  and  was  an  open  advocate  of  the  nomination  of  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 
The  party  was  in  danger  of  a most  serious  division,  in  which  the  adherents  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant  and  of  James  G.  Blaine  were  the  contestants.  The  only  measure  to  adopt  was  found 
in  the  nomination  of  an  unobjectionable  man  who  was  allied  with  neither  faction,  and  hence 
with  great  enthusiasm  they  turned  to  General  Garfield;  and,  although  many  Republicans 
were  disappointed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  respective  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
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tion.  General  Garfield  was  elected  bv  a strong  majority.  His  inauguration  occurred  at 
Washington  on  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  amid  great  enthusiasm.  During  the  few  months  fol- 
lowing, he  was  hampered  on  every  hand  by  disappointed  leaders  of  his  party,  as  well  as 
annoyed  and  harassed  by  importuning  office  seekers.  Among  the  latter  was  Guiteau,  a 
practicing  attorney  of  erratic  character.  After  having  failed  in  his  desire  to  become  Consul  at 
Marseilles,  France,  he  swore  to  revenge  himself  with  the  life  of  the  President.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  1881,  while  President  Garfield  was  in  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
road Station,  at  Washington,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Blaine,  Guiteau  stepped  behind 
the  President  and  fired  two  revolver  shots  into  his  body,  one  proving  fatal. 

After  suffering  for  eighty  days,  the  President  peacefully  ended  his  earthly  career  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1881.  The  cowardly  assassin  was  hung  subsequently.  President 
Garfield's  death  occurred  at  Long  Branch,  from  where  his  remains  were  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, and  finally  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  they  found  their  last  resting  place  in  a tonrb  in 
the  beautiful  Lake  View  Cemetery  of  that  city. 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  the  twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fifth 
contribution  of  Ohio  to  the  Presidency,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  August,  1833,  at  North 
Bend,  Hamilton  County.  He  •was  the  son  of  John  Scott  Harrison,  and  grandson  of  William 
Henry,  the  ninth  President  of  the  L'nited  States  and  the  victor  of  Tippecanoe.  After 
attending  school  he  was  sent  to  Farmer’s  College,  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  where  he 
remained  for  a period  of  two  years.  Afterwards  he  entered  Miami  University,  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  making  a splendid  record  as  a student,  and  graduating  from  that  institution  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  In  1853,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  L.  Scott,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W. 
Scott,  principal  of  a seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Oxford.  He  then  went  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Storer  & Gwynne,  and,  in  1854,  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  where  he  made  his  home  and 
practiced  his  profession.  In  October,  i860,  he 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  Reporter  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court.  In  1862  he  entered 
the  Union  Army,  and  was  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Indiana  Volunteers. 
He  recruited  Company  A of  the  Seventieth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  regiment  was  commis- 
sioned Colonel.  He  brought  his  regiment  to 
a high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  with  it  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaign  waged  by  Sherman, 
in  1864,  against  Johnston.  He  served  with 
special  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  had  charge  of  the  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Nashville,  and  was  breveted  Brigadier 
General  in  February,  1865.  His  military 
record  was  in  a high  degree  honorable.  In 
1864,  while  in  the  field,  he  was  re-elected 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana, 
and  after  being  mustered  out  he  served  in  that 
capacity  for  a period  of  four  years.  In  1876 
Mr.  Harrison  was  the  Republican  candidate 
Benjamin  Harrison  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeated  at 
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the  following-  election.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  following  year  was  Chairman  of  the  Indiana  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Garfield  for  President.  In  the  fol- 
lowing winter  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  after  which  he  was  offered 
a portfolio  in  President  Garfield’s  Cabinet.  He  declined  that  position  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1881.  During  six  years  Mr.  Harrison  rendered  valuable 
services  in  the  Senate,  and  he  became  known  as  the  advocate  of  protective  duties,  civil 
service  reform  and  the  restoration  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1884  his  name  was  men- 
tioned at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  a delegate  to  that  convention,  but  his  opportunity  had  not  arrived.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  until  the  close  of  his  term,  when  he  failed  of  re-election;  the  Indiana 
Legislature  being  Democratic  at  that  time.  In  1888  the  Republican  National  Convention 
nominated  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  on  a protective  tariff  platform.  His  election  fol- 
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lowed  after  an  exciting  campaign  in  which  the  tariff  question  was  the  controlling  issue. 
Mr.  Harrison  received  233  Electoral  votes  against  168  cast  for  Cleveland,  while  the  popular 
vote  stood  5,439,853  for  Harrison  and  5,540,329  for  Cleveland.  Among  the  most  notable 
events  of  Harrison’s  administration  were  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill;  the  suppression 
of  the  Louisiana  lottery;  the  enforcement  of  the  reciprocity  policy;  the  extension  of  the  new 
navy;  the  promotion  of  civil  service  reform;  the  arrangement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Conference;  the  organization  of  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration;  the  difficulties  with  Chili,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Samoan  question.  In  1892  President  Harrison  was  renominated  by  the 
Republican  party,  being  again  opposed  by  Cleveland  as  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  the 
following  election  the  Democratic  party  was  successful,  Cleveland  receiving  276  Electoral 
votes  against  145  for  Harrison.  The  popular  vote  stood  5,533,142  for  Cleveland  and  5,186,951 
for  Harrison.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  Harrison  was  appointed  lecturer  in  international  law 
at  the  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  1901,  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  is  buried. 
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"WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  the  last  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  29th  of  January,  1843.  at  the  little  city  of  Niles,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  chronology  of  the  career  of  William  McKinley  is  a household  tale.  He  sprang 
from  the  middle  class,  from  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry.  The  first  McKinley  in  this  country 
was  David,  known  as  "the  Weaver,"  born  in  1705.  who  settled  in  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. where  he  received  a tract  of  land  granted  to  him.  Then  followed  John  McKinley,  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  then  David  McKinley,  who  died  in  Crawford  County, 
Ohio,  in  1840.  James  McKinley,  who  for  years  conducted  a charcoal  furnace  at  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  and  William  McKinley,  the  father  of  the  future  President.  The  elder  William 
McKinley  was  born  in  Pine  Township,  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1807,  and  died  in 

1892.  He  was  manager  of  the  old  furnace 
near  Wilmington,  in  that  State,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  married  Nancy  Allison,  in  1829, 
and  resided  at  Poland.  He  was  a devout 
Methodist,  staunch  Whig  and  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  protective  tariff.  He  was 
managing  an  iron  furnace  at  Niles,  Ohio, 
when  his  illustrious  son  was  born.  The 

family  consisted  of  nine  children,  the  future 
President  being  the  seventh  child.  He 
received  his  first  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Niles,  but  when  he  was  nine  years  old  the 
family  moved  to  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  a 
village  noted  for  its  educational  facilities, 
where  he  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  Union 
Seminary,  remaining  until  he  was  seventeen 
vears  of  age.  In  1859  he  was  sent  to 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  junior  class,  and 
would  have  been  graduated  the  following  year 
but  for  failing  health.  He  was  obliged  to 
return  home,  and  as  soon  as  he  wras  physically 
able,  began  teaching  in  a country  school  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Kirr  district.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  a clerk  in  the  Poland  Postoffice,  but  promptly  volunteered 
in  the  Union  Army,  enlisting  in  Company  E,  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1861.  With  him  enlisted  his  cousin,  William  McKinley  Osborn,  who 
later  became  United  States  Consul  in  London.  He  remarked  about  their  enlistment:  “Our 
enlistment  was  in  cold  blood  and  not  through  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  It  was  done 
as  McKinley  has  done  the  most  things  of  his  life,  as  the  logical  offspring  of  careful  conclu- 
sion.’’ The  military  record  of  the  President  shows  that  after  his  enlistment  as  a private 
soldier,  that  he  was  promoted  to  Commissary  Sergeant  on  the  15th  of  April,  1862;  to  Second 
Lieutenant  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1862;  to  First  Lieutenant  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1863;  to  Captain  on  the  24th  of  July,  1864;  that  he  was  detailed  as  active  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  First  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  on  the  staff  of  General  Carroll,  and  that  he 
was  breveted  Major  cn  the  13th  of  March,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  26th 
of  July.  1865. 
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The  Twenty-third  Ohio  Regiment  had  some  distinguished  members  within  its  ranks. 
Its  first  commander  was  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  and  two  future  Presidents,  Hayes  and 
McKinley,  were  on  its  rolls.  The  later  United  States  Senator  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Stanley  Matthews,  was  once  its  Colonel,  and  several 
Members  of  Congress,  two  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Oldo,  and  one  United  States  Consul 
were  members  of  the  regiment.  McKinley  participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  in  the  battles  of  Clark’s  Hollow,  Princeton,  Frederick,  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Buffington’s  Ford,  Cloyd’s  Mountain,  New  River  Bridge,  Buffalo  Gap,  Lexing- 
ton, Buchanan,  Otter  Creek,  Lynchburg,  Buford’s  Gap,  Kerntown,  Berrvville,  Opequan, 
Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek.  At  Antietam  he  performed  a signal  service.  The  battle 
began  at  daylight,  but  before  that  time  men  were  in  the  ranks  and  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict. Without  breakfast  or  even  coffee  they  went  into  the  fight,  and  it  continued  until  the 
sun  had  set.  The  commissary  department  of  that  brigade  was  under  Sergant  McKinley’s 
charge  and  personal  supervision.  From  his  hands  every  man  in  the  regiment  was  served 
with  hot  coffee  and  warm  meats,  a thing  that  had  never  occurred  under  similar  circumstances 
in  any  other  army  of  the  world.  He  passed  under  fire  and  delivered  with  his  own  hands  this 
food  so  essential  for  the  men.  At  the  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  in  1902, 
Tudge  John  C.  Royer,  of  the  Tiffin  District,  introduced  and  had  passed  by  both  houses  a bill 
appropriating  $22,000  to  mark  the  places  where  the  Ohio  regiments  fought  at  Antietam  and 
also  for  a monument  to  mark  the  spot  where  McKinley  stood  while  serving  coffee  and  meat 
to  the  famished  troops  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment.  For  this  daring  Governor  Tod 
ordered  his  promotion  from  Sergeant  to  Second  Lieutenant.  McKinley  also  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  performing  hazardous  duty.  At  Berryville  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him,.  At  Opequan  and  Fisher’s  Hill  he  was  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  General 
Crook,  and  distinguished  himself  by  ordering  General  Duval's  command  to  the  support  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  For  this  he  was  breveted  Major,  his  commission  being  signed  “A.  Lincoln.” 
He  participated  in  the  last  act  of  the  war,  the  “Grand  Review"  at  Washington,  and  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment. 

After  the  war  Major  McKinley  began  the  study  of  law  at  Poland  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Judge  Charles  E.  Glidden,  of  Youngstown.  After  a year  of  such  study  he  completed 
his  course  at  the  law  school  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  March,  1871,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Warren,  Ohio.  Locating  at  Canton,  he  soon  gained  a practice,  besides  taking  con- 
siderable interest  in  politics.  Though  living  in  a Democratic  county,  he  was  always  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867,  made  his  first  political  speech  in  favor  of  negro 
suffrage,  when  the  constitutional  amendments  were  pending.  In  1869  he  accepted  the 
nomination  for  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Stark  County,  and  made  an  energetic  canvass  and 
was  elected.  In  1871  he  was  defeated  for  a second  term  by  seventy-one  votes.  On  the  25th 
of  January,  of  that  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  daughter  of  James 
A.  Saxton,  a banker  in  Canton.  Her  grandparents  were  the  founders  of  that  city  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  In  the  Gubernatorial  campaign  of  1875,  between  Hayes  and  “Rise-up” 
William  Allen,  at  the  height  of  the  Greenback  craze,  McKinley’s  speeches  in  favor  of  honest 
money  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  attracted  attention  throughout  the  country. 
In  1876  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  old  Seventeenth  District,  succeeding  Laurin 
D.  Woodworth,  of  Youngstown,  on  the  first  ballot,  and  in  the  following  October  was  elected 
over  Leslie  L.  Lanborn  by  3,300  majority.  He  entered  Congress  the  same  day  his  old  com- 
mander of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  became  President,  and  he  was  not 
without  influence,  even  at  that  early  date  of  his  Congressional  experience.  He  made  his 
debut  as  a speaker  in  Congress  in  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  Wood  tariff  bill,  the  first  of 
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the  measures  designed  to  cripple  the  tariff  system.  His  argument  was  published  and 
attracted  wide  attention.  In  1877,  Ohio  went  strongly  Democratic,  and  the  Legislature 
gerrymandered  the  State,  so  that  McKinley  found  himself  confronted  by  an  adverse  majority 
of  2,500  in  a new  district.  The  Democrats  nominated  General  Aquila  Wiley,  of  Wayne, 
who  had  lost  a leg  fighting  in  the  Union  Army,  and  a strong  candidate,  but  McKinley 
defeated  him  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  by  1,234  majority.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1880  restored  his  old  district,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  being  returned  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  defeating  Leroy  D.  Thoman,  subsequently  one  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  by  3.571  votes.  He  was  chosen  the  Ohio  member  of 
the  National  Committee  in  1880,  and  accompanied  General  Garfield  on  his  campaign  tour  to 
New  York.  He  opened  the  Ohio  campaign  that  year  at  Portsmouth,  and  spoke  in  several 
other  States.  The  Forty-seventh  Congress  was  Republican,  and  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
President  Arthur  proceeded  to  revise  the  tariff.  It  was  then  agreed  to  constitute  a tariff 
commission  to  prepare  such  bills  as  were  necessary  to  report  at  the  next  session. 

Major  McKinley  delivered  an  interesting  speech  on  the  subject  and  insisted  that  a pro- 
tective policy  should  never  for  an  instant  be  abandoned  or  impaired.  The  elections  of  1882, 
occurring  while  the  commission  was  still  holding  its  session,  the  Republicans  were  every- 
where most  disastrously  defeated.  That  year  the  Democrats  carried  Ohio,  electing  their 
State  ticket,  headed  by  James  W.  Newman,  of  Scioto,  and  elected  thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  Congressmen.  McKinley  had  been  nominated  for  a fourth  term,  after  a sharp  contest, 
and  was  elected  in  October  by  the  narrow  plurality  of  twenty-eight  votes  over  his  opponent. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  he  was  unseated  on  a con- 
test by  his  Democratic  competitor.  In  the  meantime  he  had  delivered  a great  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  Morrison  tariff  bill.  In  1884  he  was  again  a candidate  for  Congress,  this 
time  in  a district  gerrymandered  by  the  Democratic  Legislature,  elected  in  1883.  He  was 
again  triumphant,  defeating  his  opponent  by  a large  majority.  In  that  year,  besides  can- 
vassing his  own  district  completely,  he  accompanied  Blaine  on  his  celebrated  tour,  speaking 
constantly  with  him  from  the  car  platform  and  after  the  October  elections  in  Ohio  devoting 
his  time  to  the  campaign  in  West  Virginia  and  New  York.  His  old  district  was  restored  in 
1885,  and  he  was  again  unanimously  renominated  in  1886,  and  elected.  In  the  States  cam- 
paigns of  1881,  1883,  1885  and  1887  he  was  on  the  stump  in  all  parts  of  Ohio,  two  of  his 
strongest  addresses  being  those  at  Ironton,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1885.  on  equal  suffrage, 
and  at  Dayton,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1887,  on  the  Cleveland  administration.  In  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  1886,  he  made  a notable  speech  on  arbitration  as  the  best  means  of  settling 
labor  disputes.  The  attention  of  the  country  was  sharply  arrested  by  Mr.  Cleveland’s  third 
annual  message,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1887,  because  it  was  largely  devoted  to  an  assault 
on  the  protective  tariff  laws,  upon  which  he  was  previously  thought  to  hold  a conservative 
opinion.  A bill  was  immediately  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  House  by  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
from  Texas,  embodying  the  President’s  views  and  policy,  and  the  two  parties  were  arrayed 
in  support  or  in  opposition  to  it.  Then  occurred  the  most  remarkable  debate,  under  the 
inspiration  and  encouragement  of  the  Presidential  canvass  already  pending,  in  the  history 
of  Congress.  Major  McKinley  was  given  charge  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  and  this  was 
the  opportunity  of  his  life,  which  he  took  complete  advantage  of. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  seventh  time  in  1888,  defeating  George  P.  Ikirt  by  more  than 
4,000  votes.  In  the  State  campaign  of  1889,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part,  deliver- 
ing sixty  speeches  in  half  that  number  of  counties.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  on  “Pro- 
tection and  Revenue”  before  a great  audience  at  Cleveland.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  he  was  a candidate  for  Speaker,  but.  although  strongly  supported,  was 
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beaten  on  the  third  ballot  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine.  He  resumed  his  place  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  on  the  death  of  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  became  its 
Chairman.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1889,  he  introduced  the  first  important  tariff  measure 
of  the  session,  a bill  to  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  revenue.  In  April 
of  the  following  year  he  introduced  a general  tariff  measure  that  has  since  borne  his  name. 
It  passed  the  House,  but  after  being  sent  to  the  Senate  was  debated  for  months,  having 
been  amended  by  a reciprocity  feature,  and  was  passed  in  the  following  September.  The 
bill  became  law  on  the  1st  of  October,  1890,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  which 
was  given  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  midst  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  this 
protracted  struggle,  he  was  renominated  for  Congress.  His  district  had  again  been  changed 
by  what  was  known  as  the  Campbell  Legislature,  so  that  he  had  3,000  majority  to  overcome. 
Governor  Campbell  was  opposed  to  attempting  to  legislate  Major  McKinley  out  of  Con- 
gress, for  his  fame  at  that  time  was  of  such  a character  that  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation  was  upon  him,  the  Governor  saying,  that  if  it  was  done  the  act  would  make  McKin- 
ley President  of  the  United  States.  Governor  Campbell  was  an  excellent  prophet,  but  his 
councils  did  not  prevail.  Hardly  a month  elapsed  from  the  adjournment  of  Congress  until 
the  election,  but  McKinley  accepted  the  nomination.  The  fight  was  a notable  one,  attracting  almost 
as  much  attention  as  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  of  thirty  years  previous,  but  in  the 
end  McKinley  suffered  his  first  defeat  for  Congress.  The  prominence  of  Major  McKinley  at 
this  time  was  so  great  that  when  the  Rpublicans  of  Ohio  began  to  search  about  for  a candi- 
date to  defeat  Governor  Campbell  for  his  second  term  no  one  but  McKinley  was  mentioned 
for  the  honor.  A convention  was  held  in  Columbus,  and  ex-Governor  Foraker  placed 
McKinley  in  nomination,  and  he  was  named  for  Governor  without  a dissenting  vote.  The 
campaign  that  followed  was  a notable  one,  but  Campbell  was  defeated  by  a plurality  of 
more  than  21,000  votes.  Two  years  later,  the  Republicans  held  their  State  convention  in 
Columbus,  and  McKinley  was  renominated  to  the  same  office.  The  Democratic  ticket  was 
headed  by  L.  T.  Neal,  of  Ross  County,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  McKinley  had  a plurality 
of  over  80,000  votes.  His  administration  of  State  affairs  was  wise  and  economical  and  the 
Republican  voters  of  the  Union  were  then  looking  forwards  to  McKinley  as  the  man  to  lead 
them  in  the  next  National  campaign.  The  story  of  the  Republican  National  Conventions  of 
1888  and  1892  is  one  of  intense  interest.  In  Chicago,  in  the  first  named  year,  he  might  have 
had  the  nomiination  for  President,  but  Ohio  stood  for  John  Sherman  and  William  McKinley 
was  not  the  man  to  betray  his  trust.  In  1892,  at  Minneapolis,  he  cast  the  glittering  prize 
from  him,  although  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  given  his  consent  to 
his  friends  from  every  State  in  the  Union  to  defeat  Benjamin  Harrison  for  a second  nomina- 
tion. On  both  occasions  honor  stood  in  the  way,  and  William  McKinley  never  faltered.  He 
was  a pronounced  “opportunist,”  and  knew  that  the  hour  for  his  triumph  had  not  yet 
arrived.  With  his  tremendous  power  of  self-control  he  could  bide  his  time.  For  a year 
before  the  National  Convention  met  in  St.  Louis,  in  1896,  it  was  apparent  that  McKinley 
was  the  choice  of  the  people  for  the  Presidency.  The  industries  of  the  country  had  lan- 
guished under  the  operation  of  what  was  known  as  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  and  McKinley, 
the  author  of  the  protective  tariff  bill  bearing  his  name,  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
leader  to  lift  the  people  out  of  the  commercial  and  financial  wilderness.  Marcus  A.  Hanna 
had  charge  of  McKinley’s  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  cleverness  was  apparent  by 
the  result  of  the  balloting  at  St.  Louis.  But  with  all  of  Mr.  Hanna’s  accumen  and  power  of 
organization,  his  efforts  would  have  come  to  naught  but  for  the  fact  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  voters  were  behind  the  McKinley  candidacy.  At  the  convention  McKinley  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  by  ex-Governor  Foraker,  seconded  by  John  M.  Thurston,  of 
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Nebraska.  He  received  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  The  announcement  of  his  nomi- 
nation was  greeted  with  a great  outburst  of  cheers  amid  a scene  of  indescribable  enthusi- 
asm. William  Jennings  Bryan  was  named  by  the  Democrats  at  Chicago,  and  a wonderful 
campaign  followed,  which  ended  triumphantly  in  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate. 

William  McKinley  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1897.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  administration  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  following  the 
blowing  up  of  the  battle  ship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  hostilities  ended  in  just 
one  hundred  days,  with  Cuba  independent,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  a part  of 
the  United  States,  ceded  by  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  the  management  of  that  war 
President  McKinley  used  consummate  skill  and  tact,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  all 
parties  was  shown  when  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Congress  gave  the  President  by  an 
unanimous  vote  in  both  Senate  and  House  $50,000,000  to  be  expended  as  he  deemed  best  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  President  McKinley  had  no  desire  for  an  open  rupture  with 
Spain,  and  hoped  to  secure  an  amelioration  of  the  horrible  conditions  in  Cuba  without  an  open 
appeal  to  arms.  But  when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  action  was  quick  as  lightning  and  the 
results  achieved  again  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  McKinley  policy  of  delay  until  the 
Government  was  able  to  cope  with  Spain.  The  war  was  undertaken  not  for  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory, but  in  behalf  of  freedom,  and  most  gloriously  was  that  beneficent  end  achieved.  The 
first  administration  of  President  McKinley  was  also  notable  for  the  cementing  of  the  old 
ties  between  the  sections  North  and  South,  due  to  the  commingling  of  the  people  in  a com- 
mon cause.  When  the  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1900, 
there  was  no  name  but  that  of  William  McKinley  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  dele- 
gates. His  nomination  for  a second  term  followed.  Bryan  was  again  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  and  again  suffered  defeat.  McKinley  entered  upon  his  second  term  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1901,  and  prospects  were  bright  that  the  signal  success  of  the  first  administration 
would  be  duplicated  and  emphasized  in  the  second.  But  the  American  people  were  doomed 
to  bitter  disappointment,  for  six  months  after  his  inauguration  the  world  was  thrilled  and 
horrified  by  the  story  of  the  third  assassination  of  a President  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  President  had  spent  a month  of  the  middle  summer  at  his  old  homie  in  Can- 
ton, where  he  sought  to  recuperate  his  strength  for  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  The  Pan- 
American  Exposition  was  in  full  operation  at  Buffalo,  and  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  present  as  the  guest  of  the  management,  the  first  week  in  September.  Never  was  the 
“Rainbow  City”  more  radiant,  attractive  or  beautiful  than  when  the  President  and  his 
beloved  wife  honored  the  great  exposition  with  their  presence.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th 
cf  September,  while  the  Presidential  party  was  holding  a reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music 
at  the  exposition,  a dastardly  anarchistic  assassin — his  name  be  damned  and  forgotten — 
who  had  been  taken  kindly  by  the  hand  of  the  President,  shot  him.  The  Nation  and  the 
world  were  convulsed  by  the  cowardly  crime,  and  all  that  skillful  surgery  could  do  or  sug- 
gest was  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  stricken  Chief  Executive.  But  skill  and  prayers  were  of 
no  avail,  and  at  2:15  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  September,  he  died.  The  final  obsequies 
took  place  in  his  old  Canton  home,  and  all  Ohio  was  there  to  see  him  reverently  placed  in 
the  vault  of  Greenlawn  Cemetery.  At  the  hour  when  the  funeral  took  place  in  Canton 
simultaneous  services  were  held  all  over  the  world  and  in  the  United  States  every  wheel  was 
stopped  when  the  remains  were  being  deposited  in  the  tomb.  A King  could  not  have  been 
more  honored,  yet  W illiam  McKinley  was  a plain  American  citizen,  a noble,  spotless  man, 
who  had  been  raised  up  like  Lincoln  to  fill  a place  in  destiny,  who  performed  a mission  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  in  a manner  that  challenged  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
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OHIO’S  GOVERNORS 


Men  IVho  Helped  to  Build  up  the  State 


Incumbents  of  the  Gubernatorial  Chair,  From  Edward 
Tiffin  to  Myron  T.  Herrick. — Strong  Men  of  Large 
Experience  and  Great  Distinction. — Tried  and  Trusted 
Leaders  of  the  People  of  Ohio. 
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INCE  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State  many  men.  of  National 
reputation  have  contributed  to  its  fame.  Among  them  the  Governors  of  Ohio 
have  won  distinguished  recognition  for  statesmanship  and  intellectual  force. 
In  the  Nation’s  history  these  men  illumine  the  page  with  mighty  actions. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  were  strong  men,  of  large  experience  and  distinc- 
tion, and  tried  and  trusted  leaders.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  Governor’s 
chair  was  Edward  Tiffin,  a man  of  forceful  character  and  great  executive  abil- 
ity, a strong  and  fearless  opponent  of  all  schemes  to  introduce  slavery  into 
Ohio,  a bold  advocate  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  a courage- 
ous factor  in  stopping  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Ex-Secretary  of  State 
Daniel  J.  Ryan,  in  his  history  of  Ohio,  says  of  Edward  Tiffin  : “No  man  who  has  ever  filled  the 
Gubernatorial  chair  of  Ohio  possessed  a greater  genius  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
than  Edward  Tiffin.  His  work  in  advancing  and  developing  the  State  has  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  man  in  its  history.”  Governor  Tiffin  was  a native  of  England,  born  in  Car- 
lisle in  1766.  At  the  age  of  18  years  he  came  to  America,  in  1784,  and  attended  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  practice  his  profession.  In  1789  he  mar- 
ried a sister  of  Thomas  Worthington,  then  a resident  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  and 
lived  in  that  State  until  1798,  when  he  manumitted  the  slaves  inherited  by  his  wife  and  moved 
to  Chillicothe.  He  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  action  in  the  Northwest  Territory  in  its  cre- 
ative period,  when  the  work  of  molding  the  destinies  of  a future  commonwealth  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  very  few  men.  When  Tiffin  came  to  Chillicothe  he  was  still  a physician, 
practicing  with  marked  success.  In  the  sparsely  settled  Scioto  Valley  his  labors  carried 
him  over  many  miles  of  travel,  and  he  formed  the  friendships  that  explain  much  of  his 
popularity  in  after  years.  In  1799,  when  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory  assumed  the 
legislative  form  of  government  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  17871  elected 
a Legislature,  Edward  Tiffin  was  sent  as  representative  from  Chillicothe,  and  upon  the 
assembling  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  at  Cincinnati,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  position  he  held  until  Ohio  became  a State. 
As  President  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  he  won  still  greater  honors  and  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a man  of  unquestioned  ability.  The  immediate  result  of  this  was 
that  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  new  State  in  January,  1803,  without  opposition.  Two 
years  later  he  was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  and  in  1807  declined  a third  term,  which 
the  people  were  ready  to  confer  upon  him.  During  his  second  term  oovernor  Tiffin  broke 
up  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  1807  Governor  Tiffin  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  While  a member  of  this  illustrious  bofiiy  he  secured  much  valuable  legislation 
for  the  young  State.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  Senator  Tiffin  resigned  in  March,  1809, 
and  returned  to  Chillicothe,  intending  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  peace;  but,  contrary 
to  his  wishes,  he  was  immediately  elected  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
which  body  he  served  two  terms,  during  both  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  being  the  first  incumbent  of 
that  office,  and  was  in  Washington  in  1814,  when  the  city  was  captured  and  burned  by  the 
British.  He  remained  at  his  post  of  duty,  when  President  Madison,  his  Cabinet  and  the 
heads  of  the  different  other  departments  fled  like  cowards,  and  he  was  the  only  public  official 
who  saved  the  complete  records  of  his  department,  while  the  records  of  all  other  depart- 
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ments  were  captured  ami  destroyed  bv  the  enemy.  Governor  Tiffin  died  in  Ch i 1 1 icot lie, 
where  he  held  the  position  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  West,  mourned  by  the  entire  people 
of  his  State,  who  loved  and  honored  him. 

RETl  RN  JONATHAN  MEIGS,  JR.,  of  Washington  County,  was  elected  successor  to 
Governor  Tiffin,  in  1807,  but  he  did  not  take  hold  of  the  office,  as  the  General  Assembly 
decided  that  he  had  not  been  a resident  of  the  State  long  enough  to  be  eligible  for  election. 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  Thomas  Kirker,  of  Adams  County,  thereupon  became  active 
Governor.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  forming  the  new  State.  He  also  had  been  a representative  from 
Adams  County  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  for  many  years,  at  times 
serving  as  presiding  officer  of  each  body. 

The  year  following  the  election  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  SAMUEL  HUNTING- 
TON,  of  Trumbull  County,  was  elected  Governor.  He  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  being 
born  in  Norwich,  in  1765;  graduated  from  Yale  in  1795,  practiced  law  at  Norwich  and  was 
sent  by  owners  of  Western  Reserve  lands  to  Ohio  to  examine  their  property.  After  his 
arrival  in  Ohio  he  decided  to  live  here,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Marietta  in  1800  and  rep- 
resented Trumbull  County  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  State  Senate.  At  the  time 
of  his  election  to  the  office  of  Governor  he  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Governor 
Huntington's  administration  was  stormy,  its  chief  distinction  being  the  “Sweeping  resolu- 
tion.’’ which  was,  happily,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subordinate  the  judiciary  to  the  Leg- 
islature. He  died  in  February,  1817,  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 

RETURN  JONATHAN  MEIGS,  JR.,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1809,  and 
served  two  terms,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  war  Governor  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  lie  was  born  in  Connecticut,  a graduate  of  Yale,  a member  of  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  also  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  his  election  as  Governor  of 
Ohio  he  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  from  which  body  he  resigned  to  assume 
the  duties  of  his  new  office.  He  was  an  able  and  active  man,  and  during  the  war  of  1812, 
when  Ohio  became  the  field  of  action,  he  rendered  much  valuable  service  to  the  country’s 
cause.  He  subseouently  resigned  the  Governorship  to  become  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  for  more  than  nine  years.  Otlmiel  Looker,  of  Ham- 
ilton County,  being  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  filled  out  Meigs’  unexpired  term. 

THOMAS  WORTHINGTON,  the  next  Governor,  who  also  served  two  terms,  came 
from  Ross  County.  He  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  an  early  settler  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  where  he  became  a prominent  member  of  the  party  against  St.  Clair  and  their 
representative  in  Washington.  Governor  Worthington  also  was  a member  of  both  Terri- 
torial Legislatures,  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  one  of  the  first  two  Senators  sent  by 
Ohio  to  Congress.  As  Governor,  Worthington  was  a strong  advocate  of  public  schools  and 
improved  transportation  facilities,  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  reform 
of  banking.  Salmon  P.  Chaise  said  of  Worthington:  “He  was  the  father  of  inter- 

nal improvements,  of  the  Great  National  Road  and  of  the  Eric  Canal.”  Governor 
Worthington  was  a statesman  of  great  ability,  a scholar  and  a polished  gentleman.  His 
beautiful  heme,  “Adera,”  which  was  finished  in  1805.  while  he  represented  Ohio  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  a model  of  beauty  and  elegance.  It  is  a substantial  residence, 
still  standing  on  the  elevated  land  northwest  of  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  and  was  in  its 
days  deemed  the  finest  mansion  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

ETHAN  ALLEN  BROWN,  the  next  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  a native  cf  Connecticut, 
He  was  an  early  settler  of  Hamilton  County  and  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
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time  of  his  election.  Governor  Brown’s  administration  was  marked  by  its  enthusiasm  for 
the  building  of  canals  and  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  and  it  was  troubled  by  the 
results  of  bad  banking  and  unwise  credits  for  land.  Being  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Governor  Brown  resigned  in  1822,  and  Allen  Trimble,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  became 
active  Governor,  until  JEREMIAH  MORROW,  of  Warren  County,  was  elected  to  that 
office.  He  was  a distinguished  gentleman,  who  served  the  State  of  his  adoption  long  and 
faithfully.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  he  came  to  Ohio  in  1796,  where 
he  took  an  energetic  and  active  part  in  all  public  affairs.  He  was  a leader  of  men,  whose 
common  sense,  honesty,  frankness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  questions  coming  before 
him  commanded  the  implicit  confidence  and  respect  of  all  men.  Previous  to  his  election  as 
Governor  he  was  a member  of  the  Second  Territorial  Assembly,  and  the  first,  and  for  ten 
years  the  only  representative  of  the  State  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  He  also  served 
one  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  After  the  close  of  his  two  terms  as  Governor  he 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  closed  his  career  with  two  terms  in 
Congress  when  over  seventy  years  of  age.  As  Governor  he  was  industrious  in  encouraging 
the  construction  of  canals  and  other  public  improvements,  and  his  administration  saw  the 
beginning  of  work  on  both  the  canal  systems  of  Ohio  and  the  National  Road. 

ALLEN  TRIMBLE,  who,  after  the  resignation  of  Ethan  Allen  Brown,  had  already  served 
as  acting  Governor,  became  the  successor  to  Jeremiah  Morrow.  He  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  a resident  of  Highland  County,  Ohio,  when  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor.  Mr. 
Trimble  had  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  seven  times  elected  speaker  of  the 
State  Senate.  The  Governor  was  a strong  friend  of  the  public  school  system  and  all  public 
improvements.  His  administration  saw  the  beginning  of  the  abolition  movement  and  the 
dawn  of  another  era  in  the  history  of  Ohio.  Governor  Trimble  also  served  two  terms.  His 
successor  was  General  DUNCAN  McARTHUR,  of  Ross  County.  General  McArthur's 
career  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State.  Being  a native  of  New 
York,  Governor  McArthur  had  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  the  State  was  in  its  infancy  and 
had  grown  up  with  the  new  country.  He  had  been  a surveyor  in  the  wilderness,  a mem- 
ber and  speaker  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  and  a Representative  in  Con- 
gress. But  his  chief  distinction  is  as  a soldier.  He  began  his  military  career  as  a private 
in  Harmars’  expedition  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age;  served  the  next  year  in  another 
Indian  campaign,  was  made  Captain  of  militia  by  St.  Clair  in  1798,  and  elected  Major  Gen- 
eral of  the  Ohio  Militia  in  1808  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
enlisted  as  a private,  was  almost  immediately  elected  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers,  bore  a most  creditable  part  in  Hull’s  unfortunate  campaign,  and  made,  during 
the  course  of  this  war,  in  the  operation  around  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  so  brilliant  a 
record  that  he  was,  at  its  termination,  a Brigadier-General  of  the  regular  army.  His  admin- 
istration saw  the  last  of  the  Indian  wars  which  affected  Ohioq  the  canals  in  operation;  the 
National  Road  in  use  and  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  railways,  eleven  being  chartered 
at  one  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1831  and  1832. 

ROBERT  LUCAS,  the  next  Governor,  came  from  Pike  County.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia and  had  fought  in  the  war  of  1812  against  England,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  After  he  had  become  a citizen  of  Ohio  he  was  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  served  in  both  branches,  twice  as  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  first  Democratic  National  Convention,  which  nominated  President 
Jackson  for  his  second  term.  During  the  Governor’s  second  term  of  office  occurred  the 
famous  controversy  with  Michigan  over  the  Northwestern  boundary  of  the  State.  Ohio  came 
out  victorious,  and  in  honor  of  Governor  Lucas  the  county  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
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was  named  after  him — Lucas  County.  Champaign  County  furnished  the  next  Governor, 
JOSEPH  VANCE.  He  was  elected  by  the  Whigs.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  he  had  fought  in 
the  war  of  1812,  had  been  many  times  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  for  four- 
teen years  a member  of  Congress.  His  administration  was  marked  by  a thorough  revision 
and  improvement  of  the  school  system  of  Ohio. 

WILSON  SHANNON,  of  Belmont  County,  was  the  successor  of  Governor  Vance.  He 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  native-born  Ohioan  to  achieve  this  high  position, 
and  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  came  into  this  office  without  previous  service  in  other 
positions.  Governor  Shannon  was  a distinguished  lawyer  and  a very  remarkable  man.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  the  abolition  movement  gained  headway.  In  1842  he  was  defeated 
for  re-election  by  Thomas  Corwin,  but  in  1844,  in  turn,  defeated  Corwin  for  the  office  of 
Governor.  The  same  year  he  resigned  his  position  to  become  Minister  to  Mexico. 
THOMAS  CORWIN  was  a man  famous  for  his  oratory  and  wit.  He  was  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  taken  part  in  the  war  of  1812  as  a wagon  boy  and  had  served  two  terms  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  five  in  Congress,  when  elected  Chief  Magistrate  of  Ohio.  After 
his  term  as  Governor  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  resigned  from  that 
body  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  THOMAS  W.  BARTLEY,  of  Richland  County, 
Speaker  of  the  State  Senate,  became  active  Governor  when  Governor  Shannon  resigned,  in 
1844.  He  was  a Democrat  and  was  succeeded  by  his  father,  MORDECAI  BARTLEY,  a 
Whig.  The  latter  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  and  had  served  four  terms  in  Congress,  from  1823  to  1831. 
Governor  Bartley  was  the  second  war  Governor  of  Ohio,  his  administration  witnessing  the 
war  with  Mexico.  During  his  term  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  chartered,  and  the 
present  system  of  taxation  adopted.  In  1846  WILLIAM  BEBB,  of  Butler  County,  and 
a native  of  Ohio,  was  elected  to  the  executive  office.  He  was  a sturdy  opponent  of  the 
‘'black  laws,”  and  during  his  administration  much  progress  was  made  in  internal  improve- 
ments. SEABURY  FORD,  of  Geauga  County,  was  the  last  Whig  candidate  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly.  REUBEN  WOOD,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  a native  of  Vermont,  was  Governor 
Ford’s  successor.  He  had  been  a State  Senator  and  a Judge  of  both  the  Common  Pleas 
and  Supreme  Courts.  His  administration  was  a time  of  great  activity  in  financial  affairs, 
the  free  banking  system  was  inaugurated  and  many  railroad  lines  opened  for  traffic.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  the  Constitutional  Convention  met,  and  the  constitution  framed  by  it  went 
into  effect  in  1852.  So  Governor  Wood  was  the  last  Governor  under  the  first  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  first  under  the  second.  In  1853  Governor  Wood  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  Consul  at  Valparaiso.  Lieutenant  Governor  WILLIAM  MEDILL  succeeded 
to  the  Governor’s  office  upon  the  resignation  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  elected  to  that  office 
the  same  fall.  He  was  born  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  in  1802,  and  had  come  to 
Lancaster.  Ohio,  in  1832.  entering  at  once  on  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  had  served  three 
years  in  the  State  Legislature  and  four  years  in  Congress.  Early  in  President  Polk’s 
administration  he  was  made  first  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  but  resigned  to  accept 
the  Commissionership  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  which  office  he  introduced  many  needed  reforms. 
In  1851  he  was  selected  as  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  After  the  close  of 
his  term  as  Governor  he  held  the  position  of  first  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
serving  through  all  of  President  Buchanan’s  administration  and  two  months  under  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  He  died  at  Lancaster.  Ohio,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1865. 

SALMON  PORTLAND  CHASE,  born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1803.  next  filled  the  executive  chair.  He  procured  an  education  by  close  economy  and  hard 
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work,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1826,  after  which  he  taught  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a short  time,  becoming  subsequently  a law  student  under  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wirt,  in  Washington.  When  a boy  he  had  spent  some  years  with  his  celebrated  uncle, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio,  Philander  Chase,  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  and  he 
returned  to  Ohio  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  to  take  up  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Cincinnati.  This  was  in  1830.  He  soon  made  his  influence  felt  as  a lecturer,  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  laws  of  Ohio,  a work  which  insured  his  standing  as  a lawyer,  even  if  it  did  not 
reward  him  financially,  and  as  a historian.  His  first  historical  work  was  only  a sketch,  but 
it  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and,  while  pursuing  his  law  studies  in  Wash- 
ington, was  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  During  his  residence  in  Cincinnati  he  was  the  fearless  head  of  a long  and 
bitter  contest  against  slavery.  Chase’s  argument  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  powerful  pleas  for  human  liberty 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ever  made  by  any  person.  In  1849  Mr.  Chase 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Democrats  in  the  Legislature,  with  the  aid 
of  two  “free  soilers,”  who  held  the  balance  of  power.  In  1855  he  was  elected  Governor, 
and  re-elected  in  1857.  During  these  four  years  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  and 
in  i860  Mr.  Chase  was  a prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  In  1861 
Mr.  Chase  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  when  President  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  During  the  war  he  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  world.  His  record  there  will  be  his  enduring 
monument.  Resigning  from  the  Treasury  Department,  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  LInited  States,  and  filled  that  office  until 
his  death.  The  most  celebrated  act  of  his  judicial  career  was  presiding  at  the  impeachment 
trial  of  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Chase  died  in  New  York  on  the  7th  of  May,  1873. 

WILLIAM  DENNISON  was  the  third  war  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  of  New  England 
stock,  his  parents  having  come  to  Cincinnati  about  1808,  and  here  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1815.  After  receiving  such  education  as  conditions  in  Cincinnati  then  afforded, 
he  entered  Miami  LTniversity,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1835.  He  subse- 
quently took  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  practice  about  1840,  when  he  removed  to 
Columbus.  Here  he  became  connected  with  some  railroad  enterprises  and  was  associated 
with  the  original  construction  of  the  Cleveland  & Columbus  Railroad,  and  of  the  Columbus 
& Xenia  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  President  from  1854  to  1859.  From  earliest  manhood 
Mr.  Dennison  was  identified  with  the  Whig  party,  which,  in  1848,  elected  him  to  the  State 
Senate.  Eight  years  later,  in  1856,  he  was  a delegate-at-large  to  the  First  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  and,  in  1859,  was  elected  Governor.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  still  in  the  Governor's  chair  and  continued  during  the  nine  months 
remaining  of  his  term.  The  great  work  of  the  administration  was  equipping  and  forward- 
ing troops.  Retiring  from  the  Governorship,  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  as  a 
volunteer  aide  to  the  Governor,  his  successor,  and  to  the  President.  In  1864  Governor 
Dennison  was  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  re-nom- 
inated President  Lincoln,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Postmaster- 
General.  He  remained  in  the  Cabinet  after  President  Lincoln’s  assassination,  and  until  the 
summer  of  1866,  when,  President  Johnson’s  attitude  having  become  determined,  he  was  the 
first  to  resign  his  portfolio.  Having  returned  to  private  life,  he  became  interested  in  the 
construction  of  railroads  until  1875,  when  Congress  provided  a new  government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  direction  of  three  commissioners.  Governor  Dennison  was 
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appointed  Chairman  of  the  commission,  which  position  he  occupied  until  1878.  In  1880  he 
was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Garfield.  Governor  Dennison  closed  his  earthly  career  at  Columbus,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1883. 

D.W  ID  TOD,  born  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1805,  was  the  next 
Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  of  New  England  stock,  his  father  being  a native  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  emigrated  to  Ohio,  serving  as  a Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  war  of  1812  and  as  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  After  a thorough  education  David  Tod  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  in  which  profession  he  obtained  a high  standing.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1844  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.  He  afterwards  was  Min- 
ister to  Brazil.  In  i860  he  was  Vice  President  of  the  memorable  “Charleston  Convention.” 
where  the  secession  of  the  Southern  Democrats  broke  up  the  convention  and  paved  the  way 
for  secession.  After  the  adjournment  of  that  convention  to  Baltimore,  Caleb  Cushing,  the 
Chairman,  went  off  with  the  Southerners,  and  Mr.  Tod  became  Chairman.  After  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War  Governor  Tod  was  a most  ardent  advocate  of  its  vigorous  prose- 
cution, giving  freely  of  his  time  and  money  to  the  cause,  and  became  so  prominent  that  he 
was  elected  by  the  Union  Party — the  combination  of  Republicans  and  War  Democrats — 
to  the  office  of  Governor  the  first  year  of  the  war,  serving  one  term.  His  tenure  of  office  was 
during  the  very  heat  and  passion  of  the  war,  and  the  duties  were  not  only  onerous,  but  they 
required  tact,  intelligence  of  the  highest  order  and  quickness  of  decision.  Governor  Tod 
discharged  these  duties  skilfully  and  zealously,  and  was  especially  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  that  great  army  which  Ohio  kept  constantly  “at  the  front.”  After  retiring  from  office 
he  occupied  himself  with  his  large  business  interests.  He  died  in  his  native  city  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1868. 

JOHN  BROUGH,  Governor  Tod’s  successor,  was  born  at  Marietta,  O.,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. 1 8 1 1 . and  died  at  Cleveland  on  the  20th  of  August,  1865,  being  the  only  Governor 
who  died  in  office.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio  in  pioneer  days.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a 
printer,  and  before  he  was  twenty  started  a paper  called  "The  Western  Republican  and 
Marietta  Advertiser.”  President  Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  then  in  the  midst 
of  their  quarrel  over  nullification,  and  Brough  espoused  the  cause  of  Calhoun.  This  ren- 
dered his  newspaper  so  unpopular  that  he  removed  to  Lancaster  and  purchased  the  “Ohio 
Eagle.”  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Fairfield  County  in  1838,  and  soon  after 
became  Auditor  of  State,  in  which  office  he  uncovered  corrupt  practice  and  inaugurated 
reforms  that  made  him  deservedly  popular.  He  was  also  a very  gifted  speaker,  and  during 
the  great  campaign  between  Thomas  Corwin  and  Wilson  Shannon  he  was  put  forward  by 
the  Democrats  to  confront  Corwin,  confessedly  the  greatest  orator  Ohio  has  ever  produced. 
While  Auditor  of  State  Mr.  Brough  purchased  a newspaper  at  Cincinnati,  changed  its  name 
to  “The  Enquirer,”  and  was  connected  with  it  for  a few  years.  In  1848,  however,  he  practically 
withdrew  from  public  life,  owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro-slavery  tendencies  of 
his  party.  He  turned  his  attention  to  railroading  afterward,  and  became  prominent  in  that 
and  other  business  interests,  which  occupied  him  until  his  election  as  Governor  in  1863.  The 
political  campaign  of  1863  was  the  most  virulent  which  ever  took  place  in  Ohio.  It  was  inten- 
sified in  bitterness  by  the  nomination  of  his  opponent-  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Clement  L. 
\ allandingham,  who  was  then  an  exile  by  sentence  of  a military  commission  after  a vain 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  Yallandingham’s  arrest  and  sentence  were  by  many 
good  citizens  deemed  to  be  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional,  and  his  friends  made  a bold  and 
vigorous  campaign.  Governor  Brough  was  elected  by  a majority  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  votes,  but  he  failed  of  renomination  in  1865  and  was  deeply  chagrined.  He  died 
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at  Cleveland,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1865,  before  his  term  of  office  had  expired.  Gen- 
eral Charles  Anderson,  Lieutenant  Governor,  served  out  his  unexpired  term. 

JACOB  DOLSON  COX,  the  next  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1828.  He  obtained  a thorough  education,  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1851,  after  which  he  taught  school  until  1854,  at  the  same  time  studying  law.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Cincinnati.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  became  a conspicuous  figure,  noted  for  his  ability. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Cox  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General,  and 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  troops  until  July,  of  1861,  when  he  entered  into 
active  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
Division  and  Corps  Commander.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  General  Cox  was  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio,  but  declined  a renomination  in  1867.  Retiring  from  office,  he  engaged 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1869,  when  he  went  into  President  Grant’s 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  From  1873  t°  1879 
Goxernor  Cox  was  president  and  receiver  of  the  Toledo  & Wabash  Railroad  Company.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Toledo  District.  Three  years  later,  in  1879,  Gen- 
eral Cox  returned  to  Cincinnati.  The  year  following  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School,  and  in  1883  President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  In  1897  he  retired  from 
active  life  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  historical  writing.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1900,  at  Magnolia,  Massachusetts.  His  successor  in  the  executive  chair  of  Ohio  was 
RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  HAYES,  later  President  of  the  United  States.  He  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Governor  of  Ohio  elected  thrice.  EDWARD  FAL- 
LENSBY  NOYES  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1871,  serving  one  term.  He  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Haverhill  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1832.  His  parents 
died  in  his  infancy,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  “Morning  Star,” 
a religious  newspaper  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  In  1853  he  entered  Dartsmouth  College, 
and  graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  close  of  his  course.  Having  been  born  an  anti-slavery 
Whig,  he  naturally  became  a Republican,  and  began  his  political  career  at  college,  in  1856, 
as  President  of  the  Fremont  College  Club.  After  graduating  from  College  he  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1857,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and  practiced  until  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  when  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  39th  Ohio  Infantry.  The  regiment  at  once 
entered  into  active  service.  After  the  battle  of  Corinth  Major  Noyes  became  Colonel.  Dur- 
ing the  Atlanta  campaign  he  took  part  in  the  battles  at  Resaca,  Dallas,  Big  Shanty  and 
Ivenesaw  Mountain.  At  Ruffs  Mills,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1864,  Colonel  Noyes  was  struck  in 
the  ankle  by  a minnie  ball,  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  his  leg.  Later  Colonel 
Noyes  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  and  remained  on  duty,  suitable  to  his  condition, 
until  April  22,  1865.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  next 
year  Probate  Judge.  After  retiring  from  the  executive  office  lie  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Cincinnati.  In  1877  Governor  Noyes  was  appointed  Minister  to  France 
and  served  four  years.  In  1889  he  was  elected  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  remaining  on 
the  bench  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Cincinnati  on  the  4th  of  September,  1890. 

After  Governoi  Noyes,  WILLIAM  ALLEN  born  at  Edonton,  North  Carolina,  in 
December,  1803,  took  possession  of  the  executive  office  of  Ohio.  He  was  a Democrat.  His 
parents  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  reared  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  by  his  sister,  the 
mother  of  the  late  eminent  jurist  and  statesman,  Allen  G.  Thurman.  Mrs.  Thurman 
removed  to  Chillicothe  in  1819,  and  the  next  January  Mr.  Allen  followed  her.  At  Chillicothe 
he  pursued  his  studies  and  took  up  the  law.  In  1833  he  was  chosen  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature  in  a strong  Whig  district.  Ex-Governor  Duncan  McArthur  was  his 
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opponent,  but,  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  in  the  State,  Mr.  Allen  was 
elected  by  the  bare  majority  of  one  vote.  In  1836  he  left  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  remained  there  twelve  years,  where  he  served  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  In  1873,  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  had  not  elected  a Governor  for  twenty  years. 
They  were  just  emerging  from  the  overwhelming  flood  in  which  the  slavery  question  and 
the  Civil  War  had  engulfed  them.  A demand  arose  all  over  the  State  for  the  old  chieftain. 
During  the  campaign,  although  seventy  years  of  age,  he  took  the  stump  with  all  his  early 
vigor  and  eloquence.  Long  after  his  death  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  although  composed 
principally  of  men  opposed  to  his  political  views,  decreed  that  his  statue  should  be  one  of 
the  two  to  be  erected  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  decorate  the  Capital  at  Washington.  Gov- 
enor  Allen  died  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  on  the  nth  of  July,  1879.  His  successor  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  was  R.  B.  HAYES,  elected  for  the  third  term  to  this  distinguished  position.  In 
March,  1877,  when  Governor  Hayes  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant 
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Governor  Thomas  Lowry  Young  became  Governor  of  Ohio  and  served  as  such  until  his 
successor.  RICHARD  MOORE  BISHOP,  elected  in  the  fall  of  1877,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  took  charge  of  the  office.  Mr.  Bishop  was  a Kentuckian  by  birth,  born  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1812.  in  Fleming  County.  He  obtained  a fair  common  school  education,  after 
which  he  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  county.  In  1847  he  came  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  later  he  became  a senior  member  of  the  wholesale  firm  of  R.  M.  Bishop  & 
Co.  In  April,  1857,  he  was  elected  to  the  Cit Council,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
President  of  that  body.  This  was  followed,  in  1859,  by  his  election  as  Mayor.  His  admin- 
istration was  very  successful.  Governor  Bishop  was  also  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway.  In 
1877  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  nominated  him  to  lead  a forlorn  hope  for  the  Governorship, 
but.  against  all  expectations,  their  candidate  was  elected  by  a large  plurality.  Governor 
Bishop  died  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1893. 

CHARLES  FOSTER,  Governor  Cox’s  successor  in  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of  Ohio,  was 
born  near  Tiffin,  Ohio,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1828.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  early  New 
England  residents  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  His  mother’s  family,  the  Crockers,  of  English 
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ancestry,  were  also  early  settlers  of  New  England.  The  family  went  to  Northwestern  Ohio 
early  in  the  last  century  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  “Black  Swamp,”  and  located  at 
Rome,  now  the  city  of  Fostoria,  occupying  a double  log  cabin.  In  one  end  of  it  they  lived 
and  in  the  other  the  father  kept  a general  store.  The  latter  also  engaged  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  real  estate,  and  was  a man  of  much  more  than  average  intelligence  and 
ability  to  acquire  property.  His  son  Charles 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  in  a country 
store.  He  began  to  attend  the  public  schools 
at  the  age  of  four  years.  At  twelve  he  entered 
the  academy  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  when,  owing  to  sickness  in 
his  father’s  family,  he  became  actively  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  store,  and  never 
returned  to  the  academy  or  attended  any  other 
institution  of  learning,  though  he  received 
private  instruction  until  he  became  very  well 
informed  in  the  English  branches.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  his  father  made  him  a part- 
ner, and  at  nineteen  he  took  entire  charge  of 
the  store.  He  made  regular  trips  to>  New 
York  to  purchase  goods,  and  soon  transacted 
the  largest  country  business  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  active 
in  encouraging  enlistments,  and  supported  all 
measures  tending  to  sustain  the  country.  He 
consented  to  accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the  ioist 
Ohio  Regiment,  but  his  parents,  who  had  no 

other  surviving  children,  prevailed  upon  him  „ _ 

. ° . r Charles  Foster 

to  forego  his  inclination.  He  gave  credit  to 

the  family  of  every  Federal  soldier  in  his 

neighborhood,  extending  these  credits  over  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  In  1867  the  large 
business  which  he  controlled  was  changed  from  the  country  store  system  to  more  modern 
methods.  Out  of  it  grew  a bank,  a grain  and  produce  business  and  a hardware  store.  Mr. 
Foster’s  generosity  toward  all  charitable  institutions  and  humanitarian  calls  gained  for  him 
a marked  popularity.  In  1870  the  Republicans  in  the  Democratic  district  in  which  he  lived 
nominated  him  by  acclamation  for  Congress.  In  the  management  of  this,  his  first  cam- 
paign for  his  first  office,  he  demonstrated  his  power  of  organization  and  keen  political 
sagacity.  He  carried  the  district  by  a majority  of  726,  overcoming  a Democratic  majority 
of  1,800,  the  district  at  the  same  time  giving  a majority  for  the  Democratic  State  ticket.  Mr. 
Foster  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  March,  1871,  and  was  assigned  by  Speaker  Blaine  to  a place 
on  the  Committee  on  Claims.  He  displayed  great  industry  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on 
this  committee  and  gained  for  himself  the  confidence  of  the  House.  In  1872,  he  was  renom- 
inated for  Congress  by  acclamation.  He  was  opposed  by  Rush  R.  Sloane,  of  Sandusky, 
who,  up  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Foster,  had  been  a Republican.  Mr.  Sloane  was  Presi- 
dent of  a railway  which  ran  through  the  district.  After  an  intensely  interesting  campaign, 
Mr.  Foster  triumphed  by  a majority  of  776.  Mr.  Blaine,  as  speaker,  assigned  him  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  and  he  was  also  appointed  on  a 
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subcommittee  * n internal  revenue  matters.  While  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  latter 
duty  he  discovered  and  unearthed  the  frauds  connected  with  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"Sanborn  contract."  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  he  encountered  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
who  attacked  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  this  controversy  he  displayed  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  and  exhibited  a talent  for  debate 
with  which  lie  had  not  hitherto  been  credited.  The  result  of  this  contest  was  a decided  tri- 
umph f»  r Mr.  Foster,  the  law  authorizing  the  Sanborn  contract  being  repealed  without 
opposition  in  either  house,  while  the  encounter  with  General  Butler  gave  him  a National 
reputation.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took  up  the  question  of  the  moiety  laws, 
then  prevailing  in  custom  matters.  Mr.  Foster  took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  and 
in  the  debate  that  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws  as  well  as  in  the 
Pacific  mail  investigation,  which  took  place  in  the  committee.  He  was  also  placed  on 
one  committee  to  make  an  investigation  of  Louisiana  affairs,  and,  as  Chairman  of  a sub- 
committee. visited  New  Orleans.  He  witnessed  the  organization  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture in  1875,  when  \\  iltz  assumed  to  be  Speaker,  took  possession  of  the  gavel  by  force  and 
entertained  a motion  to  unseat  sixteen  Republican  members  and  to  seat  sixteen  Democrats. 
He  afterward  saw  the  United  States  troops,  at  the  instigation  of  Governor  Kellogg,  remove 
the  Democrats  and  install  the  Republicans  again  in  their  places.  Mr.  Foster  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  a manner  which  he  deemed  fair,  pointing  out  the  wrong-doing  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties.  This  report  created  quite  a sensation  at  the  time,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  injured  his  prospects  of  continuing  in  public  life.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  strengthened  him  with  all  fair-minded  people,  for  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
in  1874  by  a majority  of  159.  the  district  at  the  time  giving  a Democratic  majority  of  1,650 
on  the  State  ticket.  In  1876  he  was  once  more  nominated  by  acclamation.  In  his  district 
resided  General  Flayes,  who  was  then  the  Republican  candidate  for  President.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  felt  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  defeating  Mr.  Foster  in  Octo- 
ber they  could  score  a strong  point  against  the  popularity  of  General  Hayes,  and  proceeded 
to  take  special  charge  of  the  Democratic  canvass  in  the  district.  Mr.  Foster  won,  however, 
by  276  votes.  He  was  the  only  Republican  member  from  Ohio  who  voted  for  the  electoral 
count  bill,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  President  Hayes.  In  1877  the  Democrats  car- 
ried the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  in  redistricting  the  State  gave  Mr.  Foster  a district  with 
a Democratic  majority  of  5.000.  The  Republicans  of  the  Toledo  district  tendered  him  a 
nomination  for  Congress,  which  lie  declined,  accepting  one  in  the  district  made  for  him, 
though  he  knew  defeat  was  inevitable.  The  result  was  a majority  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date of  onlv  1.300.  At  the  Republican  Convention,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1879,  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  a majority  of  seven  and  one-half  votes  over  Judge  Taft.  He 
began  his  campaign  on  the  29th  of  June,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  brief  intervals 
in  July,  every  week  day  until  the  election,  October  14.  was  spent  in  making  his  canvass.  He 
was  elected  over  General  Thomas  Ewing,  the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a majority  of 
17.000  votes.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  Democrats  dubbed  him  “Calico  Charlie,” 
being  a reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  simply  a merchant  and  dealer  in  dry  goods.  The 
application  of  this  epithet  proved  a complete  boomerang  to  the  opposition.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  as  the  excitement  grew  more  and  more  intense,  whole  towns  and  cities 
were  decorated  with  calico,  bands  were  dressed  in  it.  almost  all  the  neckties  worn  by  Repub- 
lican ladies  and  gentlemen  were  made  of  calico,  and  finally  newspapers  were  printed  upon 
it.  In  1881  Mr.  Foster  was  re-elected  by  25,000  majority.  In  his  administration  of  the 
office  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  management  of  the  public  institutions,  undertaking  to 
free  them  from  partisan  superintendence.  His  boards  were  composed  of  three  Republicans 
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and  two  Democrats,  chosen  on  account  of  their  merit  and  ability.  He  threw  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  management  of  these  institutions  entirely  upon  the  Hoards  of  Trustees,  refus- 
ing in  all  cases  to  recommend  people  for  place.  This  course  resulted  in  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  management  and  a large  saving  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  institutions, 
lie  also  took  a position  in  favor  of  the  taxation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  opposition  to  the 
liquor  interests,  which  demanded  free  trade;  and  in  opposition  to  the  Prohibitionists,  who 
demanded  the  cessation  of  the  traffic.  The  result  of  the  legislation  was  the  passing  of  the 
taxation  law  and  the  submitting  to  the  people  of  two  constitutional  amendments,  one  favor- 
ing prohibition  and  the  other  license  or  taxation.  Both  amendments  were  defeated,  together 
with  the  entire  Republican  ticket.  For  a time  Mr.  Foster  became  quite  unpopular  with  his 
party,  many  of  them  charging  him  with  leading  them  to  defeat;  but  he  was  soon  fully  vindi- 
cated. as  the  part)-  took  up  his  views,  and  deci  led  in  favor  of  the  measures  he  had  proposed 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest.  In  1889  President  Harrison  appointed  him  Chairman  of 
a commission  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  which  was  successful  in  achiev- 
ing what  the  Government  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  many  years.  I11  January,  1890, 
Mr.  Foster  received  the  votes  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  for  United 
States  Senator,  and  in  the  same  year  he  again  became  a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  district 
which  the  year  before  had  given  Campbell  for  Governor  a majority  of  1,960.  He  came  within 
194  vi  tes  of  success.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1891,  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  President  Harrison.  This  appointment  was  received  with  great  favor  by 
all  parties  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  successful  adjustment  of  the  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  loan  which  matured  on  the  1st  of  September,  1891,  was  one  of  the  prominent  events 
of  his  first  year  in  office.  Of  the  $50,869,200  4^2  per  cent  bonds  which  were  outstanding  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1891 . $25,364,500  were  presented  by  the  holders  for  continuance  at  2 per  cent  per 
annum,  and  the  remainder  were  called  for  redemption  and  paid  upon  presentation.  No 
other  finance  officer  has  ever  negotiated  a public  loan  at  so  low  a rate  of  interest  as  two  per 
cent.  At  the  close  of  President  Harrison’s  administration  he  returned  to  Fostoria,  where  he 
resumed  his  mercantile  and  banking  business.  He  had  previously  become  largely  interested 
in  outside  corporations,  for  which  he  had  endorsed,  and  this  brought  upon  him  financial  dis- 
tress. As  above  stated,  Mr.  Foster  had  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  Fie  was  the  leading  spirit  in  adopting  the  detached  building  or  cottage 
plan  for  the  construction  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  non-restraint  treatment.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  which  selected  the  grounds 
and  built  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Toledo.  This  hospital  is  built  on  the  cottage 
plan,  the  non-restraint  treatment  is  practiced  here  and  the  hospital  itself  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  and  best-conducted  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Mr.  Foster  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution  until  his  death.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1904.  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Herrick 
in  Columbus. 

Governor  Foster’s  successor,  GEORGE  HOADLEY,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  31st  of  July,  1826.  In  1830,  Governor  Hoadley’s  parents  removed  to  Cleve- 
land. where  he  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  Western  Reserve  University. 
He  graduated  from  this  institution  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  following  year  he  spent  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  under  such  professors  as  Joseph  Story  and  Simon  Greenleaf.  He 
entered  the  office  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Flamen  Ball  in  Cincinnati  in  1846,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  year  following,  and  soon  after  became  a partner  in  that  firm.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  old  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  serving  until  the  court  was  abolished 
by  the  new  constitution.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  and  in  1859  was 
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elected  Judge  of  the  new  Superior  Court,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1866.  He  was  twice 
offered  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  but  declined.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  and  served  one  term.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1887,  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  there  maintained  a lead- 
ing law  practice  until  his  death.  He  died  at  Watkins,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1902. 
Governor  Hoadley  was  for  many  years  a professor  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  one  of 
its  trustees.  For  ability  to  quickly  grasp  and  eloquently  present  a proposition  of  law,  or 
fact,  he  has  had  no  superior  at  the  Ohio  Bar.  His  fame  as  a great  lawyer  will  go  down  to 
posterity  in  the  law  reports  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Governor  Hoadley  early  became  active  in  politics  in  the  school  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  During  the  war  he  left  the  Democratic  party,  remaining  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  until  1872,  when  he  went  back  to  the  Democracy.  He  affiliated  with  that  organi- 
zation until  1896.  His  active  political  life  ended,  however,  when  he  retired  from  the  Gover- 
norship in  January,  1886.  When  Mr.  Hoadley  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  he  had  as  opponent  on  the  Republican  side  Joseph  B.  Foraker.  Governor 
Hoadley  obtained  a plurality  of  12,529  votes.  Two  years  later  Judge  Foraker  and  Governor 
Hoadley  were  again  the  party  leaders,  and  this  time  Foraker  won  by  the  plurality  of  17,45 1 
votes*  over  his  opponent. 

JOSEPH  B.  FORAKER,  like  many  of  Ohio’s  great  sons,  sprang  from  the  common  people. 
Born  near  Rainsboro,  Highland  County,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1846, his  father  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  section,  and  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  future  Senator  was  engaged  in  run- 
ning a small  grist  mill  with  a whipsaw  attachment  for  getting  out  lumber.  The  elder  Foraker 
died  but  a few  years  ago,  after  he  had  seen  his  son  ascending  the  ladder  leading  up  from  the 
lowest  rung  to  the  pinnacle  of  statesmanship.  Young  Foraker  was  brought  up  amid  the 
hills  of  Highland  County,  and  his  education  early  in  his  youth  was  but  of  a limited  charac- 
ter. He  divided  the  hard  work  of  the  farm 
with  a little  schooling  and  knew  much  of  toil 
and  privation  until  the  bugle  of  war  sounded 
for  recruits  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Eighty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  as  a private  soldier,  but  within  a year 
was  promoted  to>  the  position  of  Sergeant, 
then  to  First  Lieutenant,  and  finally  to 
Captain  of  his  company,  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  that  splendid  army  that  unfurled  the 
stars  with  Hooker  “above  the  clouds,”  and 
swept  like  a thunder  storm  up  the  dizzy 
heights  of  Missionary  Ridge;  he  was  with 
Sherman  at  Dalton,  Reseca  and  Ivenesaw ; he 
helped  crush  out  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy 
at  Jonesboro  and  Atlanta  ; he  marched  through 
Georgia  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and  bore  to  a 
waiting  nation  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
Savannah.  For  a time  before  the  close  of  his 
term  of  service  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
William  Slocum,  and  by  his  daring  ride  as  a 
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messenger  of  that  commander  he  made  possible  the  capture  of  General  Joe  Johnston.  He 
was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  ouc  of  the  youngest 
soldiers  who  ever  carried  a musket  in  defense  of  his  country.  Returning  from  the  army  to 
the  paths  of  peace,  young  Foraker  felt  the  need  of  more  education,  and  he  entered  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1869. 
He  subsequently  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  hands  of  whose  people  he  received  his  first  commission  — that  of  Superior 
Judge — elected  in  1879  and  serving  for  three  years.  His  health  giving  way  about  that  time 
he  refused  further  service  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  when  nominated 
for  Governor  by  the  Republicans  of  Ohio,  in  1883.  Even  at  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  party 
leaders  in  Hamilton  County,  and  the  Republicans  of  that  part  of  the  State  turned  as  one  man 
to  tender  him  the  flag  to  carry  in  that  momentous  campaign.  This  campaign  was  one  of 
the  few  disastrous  ones  in  the  history  of  the  Republicans  of  Ohio.  It  followed  closely  upon 
the  agitation  engendered  by  the  action  of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  in  enacting 
what  was  known  as  the  Scott  law  to  further  provide  for  the  evils  resulting  in  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  In  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  former  Republicans  took  issue 
with  the  party  on  the  liquor  proposition,  and  the  result  was  the  defeat  of  Judge  Foraker  by 
Judge  Hoadley,  who  had  represented  the  liquor  interests  of  the  State  in  the  litigation  before 
the  Supreme  Court  that  resulted  favorably  to  them,  for  the  law  w’as  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, and  when  a candidate  was  sought  Judge  Hoadley  was  turned  to,  and  he  accepted  the 
honor.  Two  years  later  Judge  Foraker  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  re-elected  in  1887. 
This  time  he  defeated  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Powell,  then  of  Delaware  County,  by  23.329  votes. 
In  1889  Governor  Foraker,  against  his  own  best  judgments,  but,  bowing  to  the  demands  of 
some  of  his  enthusiastic  friends,  was  a candidate  for  a third  term  before  the  convention  that 
met  at  Columbus,  on  the  25th  of  June.  His  name  was  not  formally  presented  with  that  of 
the  other  candidates,  but  on  the  first  ballot  Governor  Foraker  received  254  votes,  no  other 
candidate  receiving  as  many  as  200,  and  before  the  result  was  officially  declared  enough 
delegates  had  changed  to  Foraker  to  give  him  the  nomination.  It  is  a part  of  the  history  of 
Senator  Foraker’s  political  life  that  he  did  not  want  the  nomination.  He  believed  he  had 
been  sufficiently  honored  by  the  party  in  the  State,  and  thought  some  other  leader  ought  to 
be  given  a chance.  F>esides  he  was  a poor  man  and  was  convinced  that  he  should  turn  his 
attention  to  his  profession  of  the  law  that  promised  better  financial  returns.  But  his  friends 
were  inexorable,  and  in  an  interview  held  in  the  executive  chamber  it  was  determined  that 
Governor  Foraker  should  face  the  sentiment  in  the  State  and  the  Nation  against  a third 
term,  although  the  position  was  reached  only  after  the  Governor  had  vehemently  protested 
against  again  making  him  a candidate.  The  Democrats  held  their  convention  at  Dayton  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  August,  and  Hon.  JAMES  E.  CAMPBELL,  of  Butler  County,  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  The  campaign  was  a strenuous  one,  and  Campbell  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  10,872  votes.  The  balance  of  the  Republican  State  ticket,  however,  was  elected, 
but  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  unseated  Hon.  E.  L.  Lampson,  who  had  a 
majority  of  222  votes  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  gave  the  Lieutenant  Governorship  to 
Hon.  W.  Y.  Marquis,  of  Logan.  The  two  administrations  of  Governor  Foraker  were  wise, 
economical  and  approved  by  the  people.  Many  judicious  laws  were  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  State  debt  was  largely  reduced  and  the  universal  verdict  was  that  the  execu- 
tive had  been  faithful  to  the  people  and  alive  to  their  best  interests.  In  all  the  campaigns  in 
which  Governor  Foraker  was  a candidate  before  the  people  the  opposition  press  had  no 
words  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  administered.  In  every  Republican  National  Convention,  beginning  with  1884,  Senator 
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Foraker  has  been  one  of  Ohio’s  “Big  Four.”  In  1896,  at  St.  Louis,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  presented  the  name  of  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  for 
President;  in  1900,  at  Philadelphia,  he  again  offered  McKinley  for  a second  term  in  a speech 
that  carried  everything  before  it,  brilliant  in  conception  and  delivery.  In  every  campaign 
since  1883,  when  he  stepped  from  the  Judgeship  of  the  Cincinnati  Superior  Court  to  the  first 
nomination  for  Governor,  his  voice  had  been  heard  from  the  Ohio  platforms,  and  in  every 
National  campaign  since  he  became  a figure  in  politics  Senator  Foraker  has  stumped  other 
States  in  behalf  of  Republican  candidates  and  principles.  When  Governor  Foraker  retired 
from  the  Governorship,  in  January,  1890,  he  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Cincinnati,  but  retained  his  hold  on  the  affections  and  good  will  of  his  party  in  spite  of  his 
defeat.  When  the  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  Zanesville,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1895, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous  vote:  “The  election  of  a Republican 
Legislature  in  this  State  next  November  will  enable  Ohio  to  send  to  the  United  States  Senate 
a Republican  colleague  to  that  grand  old  statesman,  John  Sherman,  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
sustained  the  honor  of  Ohio  as  her  representative  in  that  august  body.  For  this  honorable 
place  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress  the  Republicans  of  this  State  have  but  one  candidate, 
and  we,  their  representatives  here  assembled,  give  voice  to  that  unanimous  selection  in 
naming  and  recommending  as  their  choice  for  that  position  that  grand  soldier,  peerless 
orator  and  patriotic  statesman,  Joseph  B.  Foraker.” 

The  venerable  John  Sherman  was  permanent  Chairman  of  that  convention  and  voted  aye 
for  the  resolution.  The  endorsement  of  a candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  was  an  inno- 
vation in  Ohio  politics  for  either  party,  but  it  worked  so  well  that  in  1897  and  1903  the 
Republicans  of  Ohio  paid  a similar  honor  to  Senator  Hanna.  With  the  resolution  of  the 
Zanesville  convention  in  mind,  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  election  of  Governor  Foraker 
to  succeed  Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice,  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1896,  he  was  elected  for  the 
full  term,  beginning  March  4,  1897,  and  ending  March  3,  1903.  He  took  his  seat  with  the 
inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  and  at  once  assumed  a leading  position  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Senator  Hanna  had  just  been  appointed  to  succeed  John  Sherman,  who 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  President.  In  that  distinguished  body 
the  reputation  of  the  senior  Senator  had  preceded  him,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  on  the  floor.  He  was  a staunch  supporter  of 
President  McKinley,  in  all  his  politics,  and  a great  aid  to  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  Spanish-American  War.  As  in  all  matters  of  international  significance, 
grave  questions  arose  for  consideration,  and  it  was  here  the  world  first  learned  the  true  worth 
of  Senator  Foraker.  His  comprehensive  knowledge  of  constitutional  and  international  law 
amazed  the  Senate  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  sticklers  looked  like  the  fabled  china  shop  after 
his  masterly  attacks.  In  all  the  one  hundred  days  of  the  war  that  ended  in  the  subjugation 
of  Spain  and  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  he  stood  for  the  McKinley  administration  and  all  it 
implied  in  the  treatment  of  Cuba  and  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Porto  Rico  he  framed  the  policy  for  that  island  that  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  and  prosperity  out  of  want  and  distress.  In  a banquet  given  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Senor  Barboso,  a Porto  Rican  statesman, 
declared:  “We  love  Senator  Foraker.  He  is  the  father  of  liberty  in  Porto  Rico;  the  father, 
I might  say,  of  our  new  country.  This  great  statesman,  this  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  this  man 
whom  you  all  know  and  love  so  well,  is  not  as  well  known  personally  in  Porto  Rico  as  he 
is  here,  but  he  is  just  as  well  known  by  reputation,  and  he  is  just  as  well  loved.  He  framed 
and  introduced  a bill  establishing  civil  government  on  the  island.  We  had  been  under  mili- 
tary government  for  four  hundred  years.  The  judiciary  system  was  the  system  of  favorit- 
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ism.  The  Spanish  Governor  was  absolute.  What  he  desired  the  courts  did.  There  was  no 
liberty  of  press  or  pulpit,  no  liberty  of  person  or  property.  The  people  were  merely  the 
unwilling  children  of  a very  cruel  and  thoughtless  parent.  Senator  Foraker  restored  civil 
government.  Ah.  my  friends,  you  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  live  under  a military 
government,  do  not  and  can  not  appreciate  the  joy  that  was  ours  when  the  Foraker  bill  was 
passed  and  civil  government  restored.  In  that  bill  the  great  Ohio  Senator  met  the  ideas 
and  requirements  of  the  people  of  the  island  in  most  essential  particulars.  Previously,  the 
Republican  party  of  Porto  Rico  was  organized,  and  the  first  platform  adopted  in  March, 
1899.  called  for  the  very  things  that  were  afterwards  granted  in  the  Foraker  bill.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  love  your  Senator?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  hope  some  day  to  be  allowed 
to  vote,  and  then  be  allowed  to  vote  for  him  for  President  of  the  United  States?” 

With  the  brilliant  record  made  by  Senator  Foraker  in  the  greatest  legislative  body  of 
the  world,  there  was  no  thought  of  opposition  to  his  return  for  another  term.  The  conven- 
iton  that  nominated  Governor  Nash  for  a second  term,  in  June,  1901,  adopted  a resolution 
endorsing  his  candidacy,  and  when  the  election  declared  a Republican  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  only  the  name  of  Senator  Foraker  was  on 
the  lips  of  every  Ohio  Republican.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1902,  Senator  Foraker  was 
elected  for  a second  term,  ending  March  3,  1909.  During  the  life  of  the  martyred  President 
William  McKinley,  Senator  Foraker  was  one  of  the  close  friends  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
to  President  Roosevelt  he  has  brought  the  same  devotion  that  he  showered  upon  his  prede- 
cessor in  that  high  office.  When  Major  McKinley  was  first  nominated  for  Governor  by  the 
State  convention  that  met  in  Columbus,  in  June,  1891,  Governor  Foraker  presented  his  name 
in  a characteristic  speech.  In  the  National  conventions  of  1896  and  1900  he  presented  his 
name  for  President.  Senator  Foraker  is  now  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  powers.  He  stands  in 
the  van  of  the  great  men  of  the  State  and  Nation — but  the  future  undoubtedly  has  more  and 
still  higher  honors  in  store  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Joseph  Benson  Foraker. 

After  Governor  Foraker’s  defeat  for  a third  term  JAMES  EDWIN  CAMPBELL  took 
possession  of  the  executive  office.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  born  at 
Middletown.  Butler  County,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1843.  His  father,  Andrew  Campbell,  was  a 
physician  of  prominence,  and  his  uncle,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  a statesman  of  note.  One  of 
his  maternal  ancestors  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  one  of  his  paternal  ances- 
tors was  with  Montgomery  at  the  assault  at  Quebec.  Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  soldiers 
in  the  War  of  1812.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Campbell  served  in  the  navy  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  tributary  rivers.  He  was  discharged  for  serious  physical  disability,  but  recov- 
ered, studied  law  and  began  practicing  at  Hamilton  in  1867.  He  was  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Butler  County  from  1876  to  1880.  In  1882  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  in  a strongly  Republican  district;  and  was  re-elected  in  1884  and  1886,  gaining  the 
last  victory  by  a meagre  plurality  of  two  votes  in  a total  of  more  than  thirty-two  thousand. 
In  1889  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  receiving  a larger  vote  than  ever  cast 
before  for  any  Gubernatorial  candidate;  and  while  in  the  Governor’s  office  was  noted  for  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  that  which  he  deemed  to  be  right.  In  1891  Governor  Campbell  was 
defeated  for  a second  term  by  Major  WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  and  in  1895,  was  again 
defeated  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell.  William  McKinley  served  two  terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio. 
ASA  SMITH  BUSHNELL.  his  successor,  was  born  at  Rome,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1834.  His  father  was  Daniel  Bushnell,  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  son  of 
Jason  Bushnell,  a soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  served  first  in  Captain  Charles 
Miels’  company  of  General  Waterbury’s  brigade,  and  afterwards  joined  the  army  of  Wash-* 
ington  at  Tarn-town,  N.  Y.  Daniel  Bushnell  and  his  family  moved  to  Ohio  about  1845, 
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settling  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  Asa  S.  Bushnell  remained  until  1851,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  thriving  community  of  Springfield,  Clark  County,  Ohio.  Without  money, 
friends  or  influence,  but  possessed  of  a clearhead,  active  habits  and  perfect  health,  Asa  S. 
Bushnell  entered  upon  a business  life.  He 
became  a clerk  in  a dry  goods  store,  and 
served  there  three  years;  he  then  became 
bookkeeper  in  the  firm  of  Lefifel,  Cook  & 

Blakeney,  and  remained  in  their  employ  until 
the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  accepted  a posi- 
tion with  Warder,  Brokaw  & Child,  manufac- 
turers of  mowers  and  reapers.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Dr.  John  Ludlow  in  the  drug  business,  which 
continued  for  ten  years,  and  then  he  was 
admitted  as  a partner  in  the  concern  of  his  old 
employers,  the  firm  name  having  been  changed 
to  Warder,  Mitchell  & Co.  In  that  business 
he  continued  with  great  success  and  finally 
became  the  President  of  the  Warder,  Bushnell 
& Glessner  Co.,  successors  of  the  old  firm,  and 
one  of  the  leading  companies  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  mowers  and  reapers  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bushnell  was  a thorough  business 
man  and  widely  known  as  such,  as  he  had 
been  identified  with  many  of  the  prominent 
and  successful  enterprises  of  Springfield  and 
other  cities.  He  had  been  for  years  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  and 
at  the  head  of  several  corporations.  He  was  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a 33d  Degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Masonic  Home,  to  which  he  gave 
$10,000  in  1891,  thus  securing  to  Springfield  the  location  of  the  institution.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  raised  a company  and  served  in  1864  under  General  David  Hunter,  as  its  Cap- 
tain in  the  153d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Governor  Bushnell 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  being  enrolled  with  Mitchell  Post,  Springfield; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
For  four  years  he  was  Quartermaster  General  upon  the  staff  of  Governor  Foraker.  Gover- 
nor Bushnell  for  many  years  had  been  prominent  in  Ohio  Republican  politics,  having  been  a 
member  of  nearly  every  State  and  National  convention  within  the  last  two  decades.  In 
1892  he  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  to  the  Minneapolis  convention,  and  in  March, 
1896,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  to  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion. After  being  actively  engaged  in  local  campaigns  he  was  drafted  into  State  politics,  and 
in  1885  became  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee,  under  the 
management  of  which  the  party  not  only  elected  Governor  Foraker  by  a handsome  plurality, 
but  also  accomplished  the  unprecedented  result  of  securing  a majority  in  the  General 
Assembly  without  the  vote  of  Hamilton  County,  and  thus  re-elected  John  Sherman  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  1887  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Foraker,  but  for  business  rea- 
sons declined  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  1889  there  was  a general  demand  that  he  should 


head  the  State  ticket  of  his  party,  but  he  positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
In  1891  he  was  again  urged  to  become  a Gubernatorial  candidate,  but  declined  and  supported 
Major  McKinley,  who  became  the  nominee  by  acclamation,  lie  refused  several  times  to 
become  a Congressional  candidate,  and  when,  in  May,  1895,  the  Republicans  assembled  in 
convention  at  Zanesville,  nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  lie  had  not  sought 
the  honor.  He  was  elected  in  November,  1895,  by  a plurality  of  92,622,  a victory  greater 
than  any  ever  achieved  by  a former  Governor  of  Ohio,  save  John  Brough,  who  was  a war 
time  candidate.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1897,  Governor  Bushnell  was  re-elected,  receiving 
a plurality  of  28.105.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  Governor  Bushnell  retired  to 
private  life.  W hile  attending  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Herrick,  on  the  nth  of  January, 
1904,  Governor  Bushnell  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  died  a few  days  after  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  mourned  by  the  entire  people  of  the  State. 

GEORGE  K.  NASH  followed  Governor  Bushnell  in  the  occupation  of  the  executive 
office  of  Ohio.  In  the  career  of  that  distinguished  gentleman  is  shown  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  country  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  by  the  youth  who  is  spurred 
on  to  high  endeavor  by  a laudable  ambition  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  world,  and  has 
only  his  clear  brain,  his  honest  heart  and  his  capacity  for  work  in  his  behalf.  George  Kilbon 
Nash  only  achieved  his  pre-eminent  position  by  the  practice  of  self-denial,  and  hard,  earnest 
labor,  for  he  was  not  born  to  the  purple,  but  sprang  from  the  1 ins  of  the  so-called  “common 
people.”  He  came  to  the  city  that  witnessed  his  inauguration  as  Governor,  a poor,  and 
almost  friendless  boy,  full  of  energy  and  hon- 
orable ambition,  but  with  an  empty  purse. 

That  he  held  the  proud  position  at  the  head 
of  the  State  of  his  nativity  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  stood  for  what  is 
best  in  private  and  civic  virtue,  and  been  true 
to  himself  and  his  convictions.  No  man  will 
challenge  the  statement  that  he  has  been  faith- 
ful in  every  position  in  which  he  has  been 
placed  by  the  people.  George  K.  Nash  was  a 
son  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  in  that  his- 
toric ground  he  imbibed  his  love  for  Repub- 
lican principles.  He  was  born  in  Medina 
County,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1842,  and  spent 
his  early  life  working  on  the  farm.  His 
parents  were  Asa  Nash  and  Electa  Nash,  both 
of  whom  came  from  Massachusetts,  of  old 
New  England  stock.  The  family  consisted  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
deceased.  Governor  Nash’s  educational 
advantages  were  meagre  and  consisted  of 
attending  the  township  schools,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  college,  entering  Obcrlin  at  the  age 

of  twenty  years.  It  was  during  his  sophomore  year  in  this  institution  of  learning,  in  1861, 
that  the  cry  to  arms  rang  out,  and  young  Nash  heeding  the  call,  came  to  the  defense  of  his 
country.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  150th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  with  honor 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Soon  after  his  discharge  from  the  service  he  came  to  Columbus, 
and  engaged  in  school  teaching  as  a means  of  livelihood.  There  are  men  and  women  now 
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in  Pickaway  County  who  recall  George  K.  Nash  as  their  schoolmaster,  who  even  at  that 
time  cherished  the  high  ambition  to  be  Governor  of  Ohio.  But  the  prospect  for  such  an 
honor  was  not  an  alluring  one,  although  the  phantom  of  Hope  beckoned  him  on.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a friend,  Judge  Warden,  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  using  the  latter’s  law 
books,  as  his  exchequer  would  not  permit  him  to  purchase  his  own,  and  in  1867  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  this  State.  Then  came  the  struggle  to  get  on  until  he  could 
establish  himself  in  business,  and  it  was  a long,  weary  one,  beset  with  many  difficulties,  but 
George  K.  Nash  triumphed  at  last. 

In  1870  young  Nash  was  selected  by  the  Republicans  of  Franklin  County  to  make  the 
race  for  Prosecuting  Attorney.  The  county  was  opposed  to  him,  politically,  but  he  was 
elected,  nevertheless.  Giving  the  people  the  utmost  satisfaction  during  his  first  term,  he  was 
re-elected  to  a second  term.  In  1876  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Columbus 
district,  but  suffered  defeat  by  Thomas  Ewing,  who-opposed  him  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  Republican  State  Convention  which  assembled  in  Cleveland  on  the  1st  of  August,  1877, 
and  nominated  W.  H.  West,  of  Logan  County,  for  Governor,  placed  George  K.  Nash  on  the 
State  ticket  for  Attorney  General.  In  the  Republican  slump  that  year  the  whole  ticket 
went  down  to  defeat.  Two  years  later,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1879,  the  Republicans  held  their 
State  convention  in  Cincinnati,  and  George  K.  Nash  was  again  nominated  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  time  he  was  successful,  being  elected  by  a majority  of  19,000,  in  round  numbers, 
over  Isaiah  Pillars,  who  had  defeated  him  in  1877.  In  1881,  Attorney  General  Nash  was 
renominated  for  a second  term  by  the  Republican  State  Convention,  that  met  on  the  8th  of 
June,  in  Cleveland,  and  this  time  he  was  elected  by  a majority  of  over  28,000.  In  1883  Gov- 
ernor Foster,  who,  being  Chief  Executive  during  Attorney  General  Nash’s  two  terms,  had 
been  his  warm  friend  and  supporter,  appointed  him  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Com- 
mission, which  body  was  created  to  aid  the  Supreme  Court  in  clearing  up  the  congested 
docket.  The  commission  continued  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  George  Iv.  Nash  was 
known  as  “Judge  Nash.”  In  1880,  when  Charles  Townsend  was  elected  Secretary  of  State, 
Judge  Nash  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee;  in  1881,  when  Governor 
Foster  was  a candidate  for  re-election  and  Nash  himself  was  up  for  a second  term  as  Attor- 
ney General,  he  occupied  a similar  position.  In  1897,  having  been  defeated  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  by  Hon.  Asa  S.  Bushnell  two  years  before  at  the  Zanesville  convention,  he 
took  charge  of  Bushnell’s  contest  and  pushed  it  to  a glorious  victory.  As  a campaign  man- 
ager Judge  Nash  was  among  the  best  the  party  ever  had  in  Ohio.  He  was  always  safe,  and 
devoid  of  bluster;  work,  intelligent  and  far-seeing,  was  his  forte,  with  a capacity  of  sizing 
up  a result  not  easily  excelled. 

Judge  Nash  had  long  cherished  an  ambition  to  become  Governor.  It  is  known  that 
when  serving  as  Attorney  General  some  of  his  friends  insisted  that  he  should  become  a 
candidate  to  succeed  Governor  Foster,  but  he  declined  to  consider  the  matter  then.  In 
1895  he  was  a candidate  for  Governor  at  the  Zanesville  convention,  when  Asa  S.  Bushnell 
was  nominated.  Two  years  later,  when  Governor  Bushnell  was  renominated  Judge  Nash 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Committee.  In  1899  Judge  Nash  was  again  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  was  at 
hand.  The  convention  met  at  Columbus  that  year,  and  his  principal  opponent  was  Hon.  Id. 
M.  Daugherty,  of  Fayette  County.  Judge  Nash  received  the  nomination,  being  successful  in 
securing  461  votes  out  of  a total  of  820  cast.  The  Democrats  nominated  John  R.  McLean  as 
his  opponent,  but  Nash  had  a plurality  of  49,000  votes.  Two  years  later  Governor  Nash  was 
nominated  for  a second  term,  with  Colonel  James  Ivilbourne  as  his  opponent.  He  was  again 
successful,  this  time  by  a plurality  of  67,567. 
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In  April,  1882,  Judge  Nash  was  married  to  Mrs.  William  J.  Deshler,  who  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1886,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mary  Nash,  who  died  in  February,  1896.  The  death  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  almost  crushed  Governor  Nash,  and  it  was  one  of  the  sad  memories  of  the 
first  and  second  inaugurations  that  before  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  either  occasion,  he 
drove  in  a carriage  to  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  where  they  sleep,  and  bowing  before  the  mounds 
that  hold  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him,  engaged  in  silent  prayer  and  laid  flowers  on  their 
graves.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  of  office,  Governor  Nash  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Columbus.  But  his  days  were  numbered.  For  a long  time  he 
had  been  in  poor  health,  suffering  from  heart  trouble,  his  condition  at  times  such  that  dur- 
ing his  administration  the  physicians  occasionally  despaired  of  his  recovery,  but  after  leaving 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  high  office  behind  him,  it  seemed  that  his  condition 
improved  rapidly.  It  was,  therefore,  a great  shock  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  when  they,  in 
October,  1904.  suddenly  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  ex-Governor. 
An  apoplectic  stroke  had  ended  his  earthly  career.  But  his  memory  will  live  forever,  as  one 
of  the  best  Chief  Executives  the  State  of  Ohio  ever  had. 

Governor  Nash’s  successor  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  was  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  who  was  elected  in  November.  1903.  by  a tremendous  majority  of 
over  1 14.000  votes,  defeating  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE 

OHIO  STATE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


By  E.  O.  Randall 


HE  Buckeye  State  presents  peculiar  attractions  and  opportunities  for  the  stu- 
dent in  Archaeology  and  History.  No  other  State  is  so  rich  in  the  remains 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  and  the  evidences  of  the  aboriginal  people  or  prehistoric 
races.  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  many  of  the  leading  professional  scholars 
and  amateur  students  of  Ohio  lore  and  legend.  To  General  Roeliff  Brink- 
erhoff  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  this  society.  As  he  states  in 
his  interesting  “Recollections  of  a Life  Time/’is  study  in  pioneer  history  naturally  led  him  into 
the  investigation  of  all  that  could  be  learned  concerning  the  races  that  ante-dated  the  Indians 
and  whose  existence  is  manifested  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  mounds,  earth-works  and 
instruments  of  stone  and  metal.  General  Brinkerhoff  resolved  that  the  Archaelogical  So- 
ciety should  be  established.  In  this  determination  he  was  greatly  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  Ph.D.,  who  was  then  deeply  interested  in  archaeological  research, 
and  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  archaeologists  of  this  country,  the 
author  of  several  standard  works  on  this  subject,  and  the  editor  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian. These  gentlemen  agreed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Ohio,  with  a view  to  their  preservation,  and  to 
make  proper  records  of  their  existence.  They  issued  a call  for  a State  convention  of  Archae- 
ologists, which  met  at  Mansfield  on  September  i,  1875.  There  was  an  attendance  of  some 
fifty,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  State  in  archaeology  and  history. 
This  conference  continued  for  two  days  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  “The  State 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ohio.”  General  Brinkerhoff  was  elected  President,  and  Pro- 
fessor John  T.  Short,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

In  1876  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  given  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  archaeological  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  this  exhibition  Ohio  eclipsed  all  other  States,  and  was  second  only  to  the  collection  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Subsequently,  for  several  years,  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  held  at  various  places  in  the  State,  where  prehistoric  remains  could  be  exam- 
ined and  a permanent  interest  could  be  aroused.  Upon  the  untimely  death  of  Profesor  Short, 
November  11,  1883,  the  Association  became  practically  inoperative. 

Governor  George  Hoadly  took  an  active  interest  in  all.  matters  pertaining  to  the 
archaeology  and  history  of  the  State,  and  upon  his  accession  to  office  in  1884  he  conferred 
with  Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  and  suggested  the  revival  and  reorganization  of  the 
old  society.  A meeting  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  suggestion  was  called  to 
convene  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Eebruary  12,  1885.  A number  of  prominent 
gentlemen,  including  leading  citizens,  scholars  and  professors,  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  responded  to  this  call,  and  after  deliberate  consultation  decided  to  extend  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  State,  interested  in  the  formation  of  such  a society,  an  invitation  to  meet  on  the 
12th  day  of  March  following,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  response  to  the  circular  sent  out  some 
sixty  gentlemen,  representing  all  parts  of  Ohio  and  various  departments  of  scholarship,  con- 
vened on  the  day  specified  in  the  State  Library  Room  in  the  Capitol.  This  convention  contin- 
ued in  session  for  two  days  and  resulted  in  the  organization  known  as  the  “Ohio  State  Arch- 
aeological and  Historical  Society,”  which  was  duly  incorporated  on  the  13th  day  of  March, 
1 885.  The  Honorable  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  Sec- 
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rctary.  The  articles  of  incorporation  succinctly  set  forth  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Society 
to  promote  a knowledge  of  archaeology  and  history,  especially  of  Ohio,  by  establishing  and 
maintaining  a library  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  properly  pertaining  thereto;  a 
museum  of  prehistoric  relics  and  natural  or  other  curiosities  or  specimens  of  art  or  nature 
promotive  of  the  objects  of  the  Association — said  library  and  museum  to  be  open  to  the 
public  on  reasonable  terms — and  by  courses  of  lectures  and  publication  of  books,  papers  and 
documents  touching  the  subjects  so  specified,  with  power  to  receive  and  hold  gifts  and 
devices  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  society,  and  generally  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  legally  and  properly  pertaining  thereto. 

Honorable  Francis  C.  Sessions  was  the  second  President  and  Honorable  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  was  the  third.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  General  Roelift"  Brinkerhoff  was,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  elected  as  President,  and  has  annualy  been  re-elected  since  that  time. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Graham  occupied  the  office  of  Secretary  until  December,  1893,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  remove  West.  He  died  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in  February,  1896. 

The  society  made  exhibits,  more  or  less  complete,  of  its  archaeological  and  historical 
collections  at  the  .\ew  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885.  and  the  Centennial  Expositions  held  in 
Cincinnati  and  in  Columbus  in  1888,  and  also  made  one  of  the  most  extensive  exhibits  and 
interesting  displays  of  any  of  the  States  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1893;  the  Pan-American  Exposition  held  in  Buffalo,  1901,  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis,  1904. 

The  membership  of  the  society  consists  of  four  classes,  designated  as  Life  Members, 
Active  Members,  Corresponding  Members  and  Honorary  Members.  Over  two  hundred  Life 
Members  have  been  received  into  the  society. 

The  government  of  the  Society  is  vested  in  a Board  of  twenty-one  Trustees,  fifteen  of 
whom  are  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Society  at  its  annual  meetings,  five  only  being  elected 
each  year  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  other  six  trustees  necessary  to  complete  the  number 
of  twenty-one  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
as  provided  by  the  legislative  enactment  of  April  16,  1891,  two  to  be  appointed  each  yeat 
to  serve  for  the  period  of  three  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  Society  has  the 
legal  status  of  an  independent  incorporated  institution,  it  is,  semi-ofhcially,  at  least,  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  State  Government,  owing  to  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a 
portion  of  its  trustees.  Moreover,  the  General  Assembly  each  year  appropriates  funds  for 
the  carrying  on  of  its  various  lines  of  work. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elects  the  officers,  consisting  of  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  the  Librarian.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
also  chooses,  at  its  annual  meeting,  an  Executive  Committee,  which  meets  once  a month  at 
Columbus,  and  has  full  power  to  conduct  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

For  twenty  years  the  Society  has  faithfully  and  energetically  pursued  the  lines  of  study 
and  investigation  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  has  held  regular  annual  meetings  in  Colum- 
bus, at  which  meetings  papers  have  been  read  and  addresses  been  delivered  on  various 
themes  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  the  organization.  Public  meetings  are  occasionally  held 
at  Columbus  and  other  parts  of  the  State  for  lectures  or  examination  of  localities  of  his- 
torical or  archaeological  interest.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is 
the  exploration  and  study  of  the  mounds,  earthworks  and  sites  of  prehistoric  races.  The 
Legislature  each  year  makes  a specific  appropriation  for  this  field  work,  and  each  summer 
the  Society  sends  out  a corps  of  explorers.  This  work  has  resulted  in  exceedingly  valuable 
and  rich  finds.  The  Societv  has  accumulated  a vast  collection  of  Indian  and  prehistoric  relics 
and  antiquities,  now  consisting  of  some  50,000  specimens,,  mostly  archaeological  in  char- 
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acter,  which  are  carefully  classified  and  catalogued  in  the  Society’s  Museum  in  Page  Hall, 
Ohio  State  University.  This  department  has  been  in  charge  of  competent  and  experienced 
curators,  such  as  Warren  K.  Morehead,  Clarence  Loveberrv  and  the  present  successful 
incumbent,  Professor  W.  C.  Mills,  who  was  appointed  in  June,  1898.  The  Society  has  also 
had  the  scholarly  service  in  this  department  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  and  the  late 
Doctor  Edward  Orton. 

The  Society  is  the  custodian  of  the  famous  Ft.  Ancient,  near  Lebanon,  Warren 
County,  Ohio.  This  property  consists  of  some  300  acres,  including  the  prehistoric  fort  or 
earthwork  enclosure,  which  is  the  largest  and  best  preserved  and  most  interesting  remains 
of  its  character  now  extinct.  Models  of  this  fort  are  in  many  of  the  museums  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  constantly  visited  and  studied  by  distinguished  scholars,  not  only  of  other  States, 
but  of  foreign  countries.  The  Society  is  also  the  possessor  of  that  unique  relic  of  the 
Mound  Builders-,  known  as  the  Serpent  Mound,  situated  near  Peebles,  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
The  Serpent  Mound  and  Park  comprise  some  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  ladies  of  Boston  and  presented  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, which  latter  institution,  through  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Putnam,  transferred  it  to  the  Ohio  Society. 

The  Society  has  in  course  of  preparation  an  archaeological  map,  which  will  designate 
the  location  of  all  important  mounds,  monuments,  graves,  village  sites,  etc.,  of  the  prehistoric 
period  within  Ohio.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these  places  of  interest,  worthy  of  note, 
number  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  which  numbers  many  rare  volumes,  and  is  being  constantly 
augmented  by  exchanges  and  otherwise,  occupies  an  excellent  room  in  Page  Building.  The 
students  of  the  Ohio  State  University  have  free  use  of  the  museum  and  library. 

Probably  no  archaeological  society  of  any  State  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  publica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  valuable  historical  information  as  has  the  Ohio  Society.  It  issues 
annually,  in  quarterly  form,  a volume  of  material  concerning  the  history,  archaeology  and 
biography  of  the  State.  This  material  is  nearly  all  originally  prepared  by  specialists  exclu- 
sively for  publication  by  the  Society.  It  has  published  thirteen  volumes,  averaging  some 
500  pages  to  the  volume.  These  books  are  now  in  great  demand,  not  only  by  similar 
societies  and  by  scholars  and  libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  by  the  govern- 
ments and  leading  libraries  of  the  Old  World.  Many  editions  of  each  volume  have  been 
published.  The  State  each  year  provides  by  appropriation  for  the  publication  of  these 
works.  They  do  not,  however,  come  within  the  category  of  State  documents  for  gratui- 
tous distribution.  Their  circulation  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the 
libraries  and  societies  which  receive  them  in  exchange  for  similar  publications,  except  in 
some  instances,  when  the  General  Assembly  has  made  special  provision  for  their  publica- 
tion and  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  annual  publication,  the  Society  has  published  an  elaborate 
and  extensive  “Archaeological  History  of  Ohio.”  This  work  describes  and  illustrates  all 
the  leading  archaelogic  remains  in  the  State,  with  accounts  of  many  that  have  disappeared. 
It  also  embraces  practically  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  Indian  and  prehistoric  races  in 
Ohio — the  customs,  methods  of  living  and  religious  ceremonies  of  these  people,  whose  civil- 
ization, such  as  it  was,  has  long  since  passed  entirely  out  of  existence.  This  book  also  pre- 
sents a complete  bibliography  of  all  the  works  and  authorities  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  Probably  no  work  of  its  character  of  greater  value  has  ever  been  published.  It  was  pre- 
pared and  edited  by  the  well-known  archaeologist,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke.  The  Society  has  also 
published  a valuable  volume  containing  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Centennial  Celebration 
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of  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  organization  occurred  on  March  i,  1803, 
and  the  celebration  of  which  was  held  at  Chillicothe  May  20.  and  21.,  1903.  At  this  anniver- 
sary addresses  were  made  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  Ohio,  covering 
the  topics  of  the  progress  of  Ohio  in  all  its  departments,  literature,  education,  civil  govern- 
ment, industrial  resources,  military  and  naval  affairs,  etc. 

The  annual  publications  and  quarterlies  of  the  Society  are  edited  and  published  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  who  has  been  the  Secretary  cf  the  Society  since 
December,  1893. 
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OHIO’S  JUDICIARY 


How  the  Courts  were  Created 


Territorial  Courts. — The  Judiciary  under  the  First 
Constitution. — Supreme  and  Common  Pleas  Courts. — 
The  Duties  of  the  Judges. — Enlargement  of  the 
Judicial  System  under  the  Constitution  of  1851. — 
Courts  Created  by  the  Legislature. 


SINCE  that  breezy  day  in  April,  1788,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers  on  the  soil  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  when  Colonel  Return  J. 
Meigs,  Sr.,  drafted  the  first  laws  governing-  the  first  settlements  of  Ohio,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  citizens  of  Ohio  have  had  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  courts.  The  word  of  Governor  Joseph  Vance,  in  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  13th  of  December,  1836,  stands  good  today:  “I  have  again 
and  again  whilst  on  business  in  the  Eastern  cities,  heard  our  judiciary 
spoken  of  in  terms  that  make  me  proud  that  I was  a citizen  of  Ohio.  ‘No 
collusion  or  fraud,  sir,’  says  an  eminent  merchant  of  one  of  our  Eastern 
cities,  ‘can  stand  before  your  judiciary.’  This  is  the  character,  gentlemen, 
that  causes  capital  to  seek  employment  here.  This  is  the  character  that 
gives  security  to  our  rights,  and  value  to  our  property;  and  to  these  com- 
bined courses  are  to  be  attributed  a large  portion  of  the  flowing  prosperity 
that  is  felt  throughout  every  portion  of  our  commonwealth.” 

The  government  for  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  created  by  Congress  in  October, 
1787,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year  the  first  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  the  newly  opened 
country.  Their  arrival  marked  the  'beginning  of  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  founding  of  the  present  city  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  a new  empire  was  born. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  who  were  to  form  the  law-giving  power, 
and  until  their  arrival,  Colonel  Return  J.  Meigs  furnished  the  necessary  laws  for  the  new 
settlement.  He  drafted  a code  of  regulations  on  common  foolscap,  which  he  tacked  to  the 
blazed  trunk  of  a large  oak  tree,  where  it  was  read  and  indorsed  by  all  the  settlers.  His- 
tory does  not  record  a single  infraction  of  those  rules.  The  Governor,  with  a majority  of 
the  court,  arrived  at  Marietta  two  months  later,  and  from  that  moment  the  official  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  was  effective.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  created  the  “Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,”  provides  that  there  should  be  appointed  a court  to  consist  of 
three  Judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a court,  who  shall  have  a common  law  jurisdiction, 
and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  therein  a freehold  estate,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  'land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ; and  their  commission  shall  continue  in  force  during 
“good  behavior.”  These  Judges,  together  with  the  Governor,  were  to  select  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  of  the  original  States  such  laws  as  they  deemed  suitable  for  the  territory, 
and  were  given  the  power  to  promulgate  such  laws,  and  to  enforce  them,  until  they  should 
be  amended  or  repealed  by  a General  Assembly,  to  be  later  organized  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  under  which  they  were  appointed. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  Congress  did,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1787,  elect  as  Judges  for  the  Northwestern  Territory,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons, 
John  Armstrong  and  James  Mitchell  Varnum.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who 
declined  the  appointment,  Congress  appointed,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1788,  Mr.  John 
Cleves  Symmes.  The  first  Territorial  Judges  (in  1787-1788)  were,  therefore,  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Varnum  and  John  Cleves  Symmes.  The  salaries  of  the 
Judges  were  fixed  'by  Congress,  in  an  act  bearing  the  date  of  October  8,  1787,  at  $800  per 
annum.  President  George  Washington,  in  a message  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  the  date  of  New  York,  August  18,  1789,  nominated  as  Judges  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  “in  accordance  with  the  law  re-establishing  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
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Territory,”  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Clevcs  Symmes  and  W illiam  Barton.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Varnum,  the  month 
previous,  himself  declined  the  appointment,  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  Senate  com- 
pleted the  reorganization  of  the  court  by  confirming  the  nomination  of  George  Turner  as 
Associate  Justice.  The  court  thus  constituted  in  1789,  and  acting  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  consisted  of  Judges  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Clcves  Symmes 
and  George  Turner.  Judge  Parsons,  then  Chief  Justice,  was  drowned  in  November,  1789, 
while  returning  home  after  completing  a treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
and  the  President  nominated  as  his  successor  on  the  bench  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Marietta, 
whose  nomination  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  court  as  thus  organized 
served  from  1790  to  1796,  when  Judge  Putnam  left  the  bench,  being  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Surveyor  General  by  President  Washington,  who.  in  the  same  message  to  the  Senate,  nom- 
inated Joseph  Gilman  to  the  Judgeship.  Two  years  'later,  in  1798,  Judge  Turner  resigned. 


Hamilton  County  Court  House 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

He  was  succeeded  by  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.  These  Judges  continued  to  serve  until 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  in  1803,  and  until  the  organization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 

The  courts  of  Ohio  may  be  classified  into  five  groups:  First,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio;  second,  the  Circuit  Courts;  third,  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas;  fourth,  the  Probate 
Courts,  and,  fifth,  the  courts  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Supreme  Court,  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  created  by  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  which  was  framed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Chillicothe  in  November, 
1802,  shortly  before  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  while  the  Circuit  Courts  were 
brought  into  existence  by  provisions  of  the  second  Constitution  of  185T, under  which  the  courts 
now  operate.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1802  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  the  same  as  under  the  territorial  form  of  government,  three,  with  the  power  vested 
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in  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize  the  selection  of  an  additional  Judge,  at  the  discretion 
of  that  body.  These  Judges  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  terms  of  seven 
years,  “if  they  so  long  behaved  well.’’  This  expression  was  not  used  in  any  sense  as  a reflec- 
tion upon  the  possible  members  of  the  first  judiciary  of  Ohio,  but  rather  as  a precaution 
against  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  It  simply  illustrates  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  conserve  the  public  welfare. 

The  salaries  of  the  Judges  were  fixed  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
rnd  the  Constitution  directed  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  a term  once  a year  in  each  county. 
Under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  General  Assembly  elected,  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1803,  as  the  Judges  of  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Sam- 
uel Huntington,  then  the  Senator  from  Trumbull  County;  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  then 
a member  of  the  Territorial  Court,  and  later  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  William  Spriggs,  of 
Jefferson  County.  In  1804  the  Legislature  added  a fourth  Judge  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Six 
years  later,  in  1810,  the  Legislature  reduced  the  number  to  three,  but  in  1816  again  added  a 
fourth  Judge.  The  Supreme  Court  continued  to  have  th'at  number  of  Judges  until  the  9th  of 
February,  1852,  when  a new  court,  under  the  Constitution  of  1851,  began  work. 

In  1807  serious  difficulties  arose  between  the  judiciary  of  the  State  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  proceedings  of  1808  and  1809,  and  what  was  known 
as  the  “Sweeping  Resolution,”  in  1810.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
began  in  December,  1805,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  relating  to  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Its  fifth  session  so  far  extended  their  jurisdiction  that  no  party  to  a suit  in  which  more 
than  twenty  and  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  was  in  dispute  could  obtain  a trial  by  jury. 
The  twenty-ninth  section  provided  that  if  any  plaintiff  suing  on  original  writ  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  did  not  recover  more  than  fifty  dollars,  he  must  pay  his  own  cost.  In 
1807  Calvin  Pease,  sitting  as  presiding  Judge  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Belmont 
County  and  Jefferson  County,  held  said  provisions  of  said  sections  unconstitutional  and 
declared  them  null  and  void,  because  Section  8,  Article  8,  Ohio  Constitution,  read:  “The 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate.”  In  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  one  or  more  of 
such  cases  had  been  duly  carried,  the  voices  of  Samuel  Huntington  and  George  Tod, 
Judges,  affirmed  the  ruling  made  by  Judge  Pease.  When  the  General  Assembly  met  at 
Chillicothe,  in  December,  1807,  the  then  acting  Governor,  Thomas  Kirker,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate,  in  his  message,  related  said  decisions  and  recommended  that  the  Legislature 
make  suitable  provision  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  which  the  issues  concerned  values 
between  twenty  dollars:  and  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.  The  House  at  once  referred  the 
matter  to  a special  committee.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1808,  it  passed  a resolution  reported 
by  said  committee,  reading  thus : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Judges  of  the  State  are  not  authorized  bv  the  Constitution  to 
set  aside  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  declaring  the  same  unconstitutional  and  void.” 

The  vote  was  eighteen  ayes  and  twelve  noes.  Although  the  committee  continued  to 
consult,  no  further  action  was  had  at  that  session.  Notwithstanding  the  excitement,  the 
House  deliberated  for  almost  one  year  before  reporting  articles  of  impeachment,  although 
three-fourths  of  the  body  thought  the  Judges  guilty;  but  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1808, 
the  House  adopted  resolutions  impeaching  Judge  Pease  by  a vote  of  thirty-five  to  eleven, 
and  on  the  next  day  similar  ones  impeaching  Judge  Tod  by  a vote  of  thirty-four  to  nine. 
Judge  Huntington,  in  October,  1808,  had  been  elected  Governor,  and  had  resigned  his 
Judgeship  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  new  office,  and,  therefore,  no  resolution  against  him 
was  presented.  The  House  directed  Thomas  Morris,  Joseph  Sharpe,  James  Pritchard, 
Samuel  Marrett  and  Othniel  Looker  to  act  as  managers  of  the  prosecution  during  the  trial 
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before  the  Senate.  Judge  Pease  at  once  filed  answers  admitting  his  decisions,  averring  that 
they  were  fully  supported  by  constitutional  law  and  that  it  was  his  official  duty  to  decide 
and  adjudge  as  he  had  done,  and  pleading  ‘‘not  guilty.”  Judge  Tod  did  likewise.  The  Sen- 
ate sat  as  a court  of  impeachment  from  within  the  last  week  in  December  until  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  February,  1809,  but  not  continuously,  nor  for  a whole  day  at  a time,  and 
then  acquitted  both  Judges. 

The  leaders  in  the  attempt  to  impeach  Judges  Tod  and  Pease  were  among  the  ablest  of 
the  Ohioans  at  that  time.  One  of  the  leaders,  Thomas  Morris,  was  subsequently  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  later  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Thomas  Worthington,  another 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  served  four  years  as  United  States  Senator,  and  later  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  During  1807,  1808.  1809  and  1810  the  excitement  in  political  quar- 
ters was  intense.  The  impeaching  resolutions  were  voted  for  by  more  than  three-fourths 
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of  the  House.  The  acquittal  did  not  destroy  this  intense  feeling  for  quite  a time. 
Although  the  supporters  of  impeachment  did  not  elect  as  large  a majority  in  the  House  of 
1809  and  1810  as  they  held  in  that  of  1808  and  1809,  they  were  able,  in  January,  1810,  to 
pass  what  was  known  as  the  “Sweeping  Resolution”  referred  to  previously.  This  vacated 
the  offices  of  all  the  then  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  presiding  Judges  and  all  the 
Associate  Judges  of  Common  Pleas  Courts  in  every  county.  It  also  vacated  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  State  and  Treasurer  of  State.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  by  reason  of  the  broadness  of  its  character,  has  remained  unduplicated  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  For  a time  the  State  was  thrown  into  a chaotic  condition,  but 
subsequently  the  places  were  filled  again,  and  the  business  of  the  State  progressed  with 
its  former  smoothness. 
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The  last  Supreme  Court  under  the  old  Constitution,  consisting  of  Judges  Peter  Hitch- 
cock, Rufus  P.  Spaulding,  William  B.  Caldwell  and  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature, passed  out  of  existence  on  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  and  a new  court,  elected 
by  the  people  of  Ohio  at  the  previous  election  in  October,  1851,  came  to  the  bench,  in 
the  persons  of  Judges  William  B.  Caldwell,  of  Hamilton  County;  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  of 
Trumbull  County;  Thomas  W.  Bartley,  of  Richland  County;  John  A.  Corwin,  of  Cham- 
paign County,  and  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ross  County.  On  the  organization  of  the  court 
the  Judges  drew  lots  for  the  length  of  their  terms,  resulting  as  follows:  For  one  year, 
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Judge  Caldwell;  for  two  years,  Judge  Bartley;  for  three  years,  Judge  Corwin;  for  four 
years.  Judge  Thurman,  and  for  five  years,  the  length  of  the  regular  term  under  the  new 
Constitution,  Judge  Hitchcock. 

The  constitution  of  1851,  which  took  the  power  to  elect  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  Legislature  and  gave  it  to  the  people,  contains  the  following  provision  for 
the  continuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
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Section  II.  Schedule.  Suits  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  bank  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court,  provided  for  in  this  Constitution,  and  be  proceeded  with 
in  accordance  to  law. 

Until  1890  the  Supreme  Court  continued  to  consist  of  five  members.  Then,  under 
a new  law  enacted  bv  the  Legislature,  the  membership  of  the  court  was  increased  to  six, 

and  the  terms  of  office  extended  from 
five  to  six  years,  the  term  of  one  Judge 
expiring  with  each  year.  This  court  is 
divided  into  two  divisions  of  three  Judges 
each,  the  first  division  consisting  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  third  and  fifth 
Judges  in  the  order  of  the  expiration 
of  their  terms,  and  the  second  division 
consisting  of  the  remaining  three.  When 
the  Judges  of  either  division  divide  as  to 
the  decision  in  a cause  before  it,  the 
cause  shall  be  reserved  for  decision  by 
the  full  court;  and  when  different  causes 
involving  the  same  question  are  before 
the  respective  divisions  at  the  same  time, 
such  causes  shall  also  be  reserved  for 
decision  by  the  full  court.  If  the  whole 
court  be  divided  evenly  as  to  the  de- 
cision in  any  cause,  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  shall  be  entered  as  af- 
firmed, and  such  decisions  shall  be  held 
to  be  the  law  as  to  all  such  questions  in 
other  causes  until  overruled  by  a ma- 
jority of  all  the  Judges.  And  when  the 
members  of  the  court  in  any  matter  of 
original  judgment  divide  evenly  on  any 
question  or  questions  therein,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  members  with  whom  the 
Chief  Justice  votes  shall  be  held  to  be 
the  judgment  of  the  court. 

In  1873  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution authorized  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide once  in  ten  years  a Supreme  Court 
Commission  of  five  Judges,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  State 
Senate.  Governor  Hayes  appointed  the  first  commission,  which  sat  for  three  years,  from 
1876  to  1879;  the  second  commission  was  appointed  by  Governor  boster.  The  commission, 
consisting  of  five  Judges,  was  in  office  from  April,  1883,  to  April,  1885.  I he  statutes  now 
require  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  an  annual  term,  beginning  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  at  Columbus,  O.  It  may  hold  special  or  adjourned  terms  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Judges,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  from  time  to  time  determine,  'but, 
if  held  elsewhere  than  in  Columbus,  thirty  days’  notice  of  time  and  place  must  be  published 
in  Columbus  newspapers.  The  Supreme  Court  and  Supreme  Court  Library,  as  well  as  the 
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offices  of  the  Clerk  and  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  occupy  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  floors  of  space  in  the  new  State  Judiciary  Building. 

The  Supreme  Court  Library 

The  law  books  forming  a part  of  the  State  Library  were  taken  to  the  rooms  assigned 
for  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Law  Library  in  the  present  Capitol  Building  as  soon 
as  said  rooms  were  ready  for  occupancy. 

There  is  no  data  obtainable  showing 
just  when  this  change  was  made,  but  it 
was  about  1858.  At  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  could  not  have  exceeded 
a couple  of  thousands.  In  1866  a count 
showed  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred volumes.  The  Library  was  first  in 
charge  of  the  messenger  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  was  assigned  the  duty  of  Li- 
brarian. At  this  time  there  were  two 
officers  of  the  court,  a crier  and  a mes- 
senger. Owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
messenger  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  of  his  service  the  crier  of  the 
court  acted  as  Librarian,  and  furnished 
an  assistant,  who  was  compensated  un- 
der an  arrangement  with  the  messenger. 

In  1867  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a Law  Librarian,  tak- 
ing effect  on  the  9th  of  February,  1876, 
and  the  positions  of  crier  and  messenger 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  abolished, 
the  Law  Librarian  being  made  ex-officio 
crier  of  the  court,  said  crier  to  furnish 
an  assistant.  For  a number  of  years  the 
listing  of  the  volumes  being  added  to 
the  law  library  were  taken  as  part  of 
the  State  Library,  and  the  State  Library 
figures  given  of  the  number  of  volumes 
enrolled  included  all  those  which  had 
'been  set  apart  as  the  Law  Library  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  additions  thereto. 

This  was  discontinued  early  in  the  ’70s,  and  the  first  record  kept,  showing  additions  to  the 
Law  Library,  were  made  in  1873. 

From  this  time  on  more  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  books,  and  in  1875  the 
Library  had  grown  to  nearly  four  thousand  volumes.  In  1880,  when  the  first  catalogue  was 
made,  the  Library  contained  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  and  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1901,  the  Library  counted  a little  over  twenty  thousand  volumes.  The  first  mes- 
senger and  librarian  was  Richard  Riordan,  who  served  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Herman  Ruess,  in  i860,  who  served  until  the  nth  of  February,  1866.  James  H.  Beebe 
was  acting  crier  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  6th  of 
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April,  1865,  and  reappointed  on  the  nth  of  February,  1866,  at  which  time  lie  took  charge 
substantially  of  the  Law  Library.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1867,  a law  was  passed  creat- 
ing the  office  of  Law  Librarian,  who,  cx-officio,  should  be  the  crier  of  the  court.  James  H. 
Beebe  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1880.  Frank  N.  Beebe, 
who  had  been  serving  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  was  appointed  Law  Librarian,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  charge  of  the  department  on  the  13th  of  July,  1880,  and  has  served 
continuously  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  October,  1903,  when  lie  was  followed  by  the 

present  incumbent  in  office.  Marshal  and  Librarian 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Howard  E.  Gilkey.  Under 
his  administration  the  Library  is  splendidly  cared 
for  and  a large  number  of  volumes  has  been 
added.  This  library  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  complete  law  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Ohio 

These  courts  were  created  by  the  following  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  of  1851 : 

“Section  6,  Article  IV.  The  Circuit  Court  shall 
have  like  original  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be 
provided  by  law.  Such  courts  shall  be  composed 
of  such  number  of  Judges  as  may  be  provided  by 
law,  and  shall  be  held  in  each  county  at  least  once 
in  each  year.  The  number  of  circuits  and  the  boun- 
daries thereof  shall  be  prescribecHjv  law.  Such  Judges  shall  be  elected  in  each  circuit  by 
electors  thereof,  and  at  such  time  and  for  such  term  as  may  'be  prescribed  by  law,  and  the 
same  number  shall  be  elected  to  each  circuit.  Each  Judge  shall  be  competent  to  exercise 
his  judicial  powers  in  any  circuit.  The  General  Assembly  may  change  from  time  to  time 
the  number  and  boundaries  of  the  circuits.”  (As  amended  October  9,  1883,  80  V.  382.) 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  14th  of  April,  1884,  the  State  was 
divided  into  seven  circuits,  in  each  of  which  the  people  elected  three  Circuit  Judges  for 
terms  of  six  years.  The  first  election  of  Circuit  Judges  was  held  in  October,  1884,  and  the 
first  sitting  of  the  several  Circuit  Courts  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  February,  1885.  The 
Judges  are  elected  in  alternate  years,  one  Judge  in  each  circuit  for  a term  of  six  years.  In 
1887  the  State  was  redistricted  and  an  eighth  circuit  added. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 

These  courts  were  created  under  the  Constitution  of  1802.  Regarding  these  courts,  the 
first  Constitution  of  Ohio  contained  the  following  provision  : 

Article  III.,  Section  3.  The  several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  shall  consist  of  a Presi- 
dent and  Associate  Judges.  The  State  shall  be  divided  by  law  into  three  circuits.  There 
shall  be  appointed  in  each  circuit  a President  of  the  Courts,  who,  during  his  continuation  in 
office,  shall  reside  therein.  There  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  not  more  than  three 
nor  less  than  two  Associate  Judges,- who,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  shall  reside 
therein.  The  President  and  Associate  Judges  in  their  respective  counties,  any  three  of 
whom  shall  be  a quorum,  shall  compose  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  court  shall  have 
common  law  and  chancery  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases  as  shall  be  directed  by  law;  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  here  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  increas- 
ing the  number  of  circuits  and  Presidents  after  the  term  of  five  years  (et  seq.). 
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The  Judges  under  this  provision  under  the  first  Constitution  were  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  terms  of  the  Common  Pleas  Courts  were  fixed  by  the  Legislature, 
three  terms  each  year  in  each  county.  To  transact  probate  business  the  Judges  could  hold 
special  terms  at  any  time.  The  number  of  Common  Pleas  circuits  was  from  time  to  time 
changed  and  increased  as  the  population  increased,  and  new  counties  were  created.  The 
Constitution  of  1851  provides  for  the  election  of  the  Common  Pleas  Judges  by  the  people. 
It  contained  the  following  provisions  by  which  the  State  was  permanently  subdi- 
vided into  Common  Pleas  Districts,  and 
these  again  divided  into  three  sub-dis- 
tricts each  : 

Article  IV.,  Section  3.  The  State 
shall  be  divided  into  nine  Common  Pleas 
Districts,  of  which  the  county  of  Hamil- 
ton shall  constitute  one,  of  compact  ter- 
ritory and  bounded  by  county  lines,  and 
each  of  said  districts  consisting  of  three 
or  more  counties  shall  be  sub-divided 
into  three  parts  of  compact  territory,  and 
bounded  by  county  lines,  and  as  nearly 
equal  in  population  as  practical,  in  each 
of  which  one  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  said  district,  and  re- 
siding therein,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
electors  of  said  sub-division.  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  shall  be  held  by  one  or 
more  of  these  Judges  in  every  county  in 
the  district,  as  often  as  may  be  provided 
by  law,  and  more  than  one  court  or  sit- 
ting thereof  may  be  held  at  the  same 
time  in  each  district. 

Article  IV.,  Section  4.  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  of  the  Judges  thereof  shall  be  fixed 
by  law.  (See  Const.  1802,  Art.  IIP,  §§ 

3,  4,  5 and  6.) 

The  first  election  of  Judges  under 
the  new  Constitution  was  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October,  1851.  The 
terms  of  the  old  Judges  and  Clerks 
were  extended  by  Section  4 of  the  sched- 
ule to  the  second  Monday  of  February,  1852,  at  which  the  new  Judges  began  their  term  of 
office.  The  number  of  Common  Pleas  Court  districts  was  increased  to  ten  in  January,  1879, 
when  the  State  was  redistricted  by  the  General  Assembly,  each  district  having  more  than 
three  counties  contained  three  sub-divisions ; each  subdivision,  by  popular  vote,  chose  one 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas  for  a term  of  five  years.  Under  later  legislation  in  each  sub-divi- 
sion additional  Common  Pleas  Judges>were  chosen,  so  that  now  there  are  eighty  Judges  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ohio. 
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Besides  the  courts  mentioned  from  1838  to  1853,  one  Judge  elected  for  seven  years 
by  the  Legislature,  held  the  Superior  and  Commercial  Court  of  Cincinnati;  from  1848  to 
February,  1S53,  a like  Judge  held  the  Superior  Court  of  Cleveland;  from  April,  1854,  a 
Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has  been  held  by  three  Judges,  chosen  by  the  city 
voters  for  terms  of  five  years;  from  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1886,  one  Judge 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  Montgomery  County,  for  a five  years’  term,  held  a Superior 
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Court  in  Montgomery  County;  from  March,  1857,  to  April,  1865,  a like  Judge,  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  Franklin  County,  held  the  Superior  Court  of  Franklin  County,  and  from  March, 
1852,  to  May,  1854,  a like  Judge,  chosen  by  the  voters  of  Hamilton  County,  held  the  Crim- 
inal Court  of  Hamilton  County. 

The  Insolvency  Courts 

The  Courts  of  Insolvency  were  created  by  an  act  of  the  Seventy-first  General  Assem- 
bly, as  follows: 

“There  shall  be  and  hereby  is  established  in  any  county  of  this  State,  containing  any 
city  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,  a court  of  record,  which  shall  be  styled  “The  Court 
of  Insolvency.”  It  shall  consist  of  one  Judge,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such 
county.” 
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“The  first  election  for  such  Judge  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Mon- 
day in  November,  1894,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  and  governed  by  the 
same  laws  that  are  now  in  force  or  may  hereinafter  be  enacted  regulating  the  election'  of 
Judges  in  the  State.  The  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  9th  day  of  February, 
1895,  and  shall  continue  for  the  term  of  five  years.” 

Under  the  above  laws  the  Insolvency  Court  of  Hamilton  County  was  established,  and 
the  first  Judge  of  said  court,  Aaron  McNeill,  was  elected  on  the  date  mentioned  above.  The 
Seventy-second  General  Assembly  extended  the  Insolvency  Courts  to  “any  county  of  this 
State  containing  any  city  of  the  second  grade  of  the  first  class,”  and  under  this  law  the 
Insolvency  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County  was  established,  the  first  Judge  of  which  took  his 
seat  on  the  9th  of  February,  1897. 

Until  1900  the  jurisdiction  of  the  above-named  courts  was  confined  to  bankruptcy  cases, 
but  on  the  16th  of  April,  1900,  the  following  act  of  the  General  Assembly  was  passed,  which 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Insolvency  Courts : 

“Section  2.  The  said  Courts  of  Insolvency  shall  have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the 
Probate  Courts  of  such  counties,  in  allowing  and  issuing  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  caption  and  detention  of  the  persons  brought  before  it  on  such 
writs ; also,  to  make  inquests  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  owners  of 
real  estate  when  appropriated  by  any  corporation,  legally  authorized  to  make  such  appropria- 
tion. And  from  orders,  decrees  and  jugments,  in  such  cases,  appeals  may  be  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  error  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  in  all  respects,  as  is  provided  in  such  cases  respec- 
tively when  pending  in  the  Probate  Court.” 

The  Probate  Courts 

Under  the  first  Constitution  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  probate  and  testamentary  matters 
was  vested  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  orders  of  those  courts  made  in  the  prog- 
ress of  such  matters  could  not  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  error. 

Article  III.,  Section  5.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  county  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  all  probate  and  testamentary  matters,  granting  administration,  and  such  other 
cases  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Constitution  of  1851,  after  creating  the  Probate  Courts,  defines  their  duties  as  follows: 

Article  IV.,  Section  8. — The  Probate  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  probate  and  testa- 
mentary matters,  the  appointment  of  administrators  and  guardians,  and  such  jurisdiction 
in  habeas  corpus,  issuing  of  marriage  licenses,  and  for  the  sale  of  land  by  executors,  admin- 
istrators and  guardians,  in  any  county  or  counties,  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Besides  the  jurisdiction  given  to  the  Probate  Court  by  the  Constitution  of  1851,  the 
General  Assembly  gave  that  court  power  in  many  cases  and  proceedings  not  requiring  a jury 
and  jurisdiction  of  jury  cases  for  appropriations  of  property  for  public  use,  and  considerable 
minor  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  Courts  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 

are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  judiciary  system  of  Ohio.  These  courts  were  created 
by  the  first  Constitution,  in  1802,  as  specified  in  Article  III.,  Section  11 — A competent 
number  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  each  township 
in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  continue  in  office  three  years,  whose  powers  and  duties 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  regulated  and  defined  by  law. 

A similar  clause  confirming  the  above  w.as  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1851. 
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The  Judiciary  of  Ohio  has  always  been  of  the  highest  order,  and  members  of  it  have 
sustained  the  good  name  of  the  State.  The  following  contributions  have  been  made  by  the 
Ohio  bench,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  positions  of  great  responsibility  and  trust  in  the 
service  of  the  State  and  Nation: 

Eight  Governors  of  Ohio,  for  terms  aggregating  twenty-two  years;  three  Justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  for  terms  aggregating  forty  years ; one  Secretary  of  State; 
two  Attorney-Generals;  two  Secretaries  of  War;  two  Postmaster  Generals  of  the  United 
States,  tor  terms  aggregating  twenty-one  years;  one  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines; 
nine  United  States  Senators,  for  terms  aggregating  seventy-six  years,  and  forty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  for  terms  aggregating  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 


Development  of  Ohio's  Public  School  System 


Early  School  History. — Provisions  for  Maintaining 
Educational-  Institutions. — Allotment  of  Lands  for 
School  Purposes.  — A General  History  of  the  State 
School  System. — Statistical  Information. — The 
Columbus  Public  School  Library. — Legislative  Enact- 
ments.— Private  Schools. — Creation  of  High  and 
Normal  Schools. 


N 1903  the  population  of  Ohio  numbered  4,157,545.  This  teeming  popu- 
lation necessarily  spread  all  over  the  State.  The  primeval  forests  had 
disappeared,  and  the  plains  had  changed  into  fertile  farmlands,  culti- 
vated by  an  industrious,  busy  people.  Cities,  towns,  villages  and  ham- 
lets had  sprung  up,  and  everywhere  could  be  seen  the  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  Factories  and  tremendous  industrial  enterprises, 
flourished;  pretty,  ornamental  and  comfortable  residences  were  erected; 
farmhouses  and  roomy  barns  dotted  the  land;  cultivated  fields  took  the 
place  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red  men;  endless  railway  and  trac- 
tion lines  girded  the  State  from  East  to  West  and  North  to  South;  magnificent  churches  of 
varied  denominations  displayed  their  spires  to  the  heavens  and  thousands  of  schoolhouses, 
from  the  small  one-room  “red  schoolhouse”  to  the  palatial  building,  devoted  to  modern 
education,  were  in  evidence.  The  public  free  school  system  of  Ohio  must  be  linked  in  history 
to  the  school  system  of  the  New  England  States.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant 
important  civic  rights  to  the  people  without  providing  the  means  for  their  proper  education 
has  been  foreseen  by  our  forefathers.  To  permit  the  exercise  of  suffrage  and  the  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  itself  to  the  people  in  general  without  providing  education  for 
all  and  a consequent  spread  of  intelligence,  would  mean  the  undermining  of  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  be  free  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  people  had  to  be 
educated.  These  conditions  were  recognized  even  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the 
literature  of  the  later  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  abound  in  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  education.  The  New  England  free  school,  as  well  as  later  the  free  school  system  of 
Ohio,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  Democracy.  The  immortal  Washington  splendidly 
voiced  this  sentiment  when  he  wrote  in  his  farewell  address:  “Promote,  then,  as  an  object 

of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened.”  The  public  school  system  of  today  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or 
of  one  period.  It  is  the  result  of  necessary  circumstances,  a development,  an  evolution.  At 
first  the  public  school  system  was  a community  necessity,  later  a definitely  recognized  insti- 
tution. Spontaneity  had  been  its  keynote  from  the  beginning.  Its  worth  has  been  recog- 
nized in  town  meetings,  in  colonial  assemblies,  in  State  constitutions,  in  State  legislations,  as 
well  as  in  the  halls  of  the  National  Congress.  Every  State  and  Territory  has  helped  to  build 
up  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  nobly  done  her  share. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  then  operating  under  the 
old  articles  of  Confederation,  the  public  lands  of  the  Government  were  ordered  to  be  sur- 
veyed in  townships,  six  miles  square,  Section  Sixteen  of  each  township  being  reserved  for 
common  school  purposes.  The  famous  “An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,”  was  enacted  on  the.  13th  of  July  1787.  Said  ordinance  con- 
tained a strong  declaration  in  Article  III.  relating  to  education,  which  reads  in  part: 

“Religion,  molarity  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 

Ten  days  after  Congress  had  passed  this  ordinance,  whose  strong  words  are  here  noted 
as  related  to  education,  and  with  equally  significant  utterance  on  religious  freedom,  the 
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habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  prevention  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  inviola- 
bility of  contracts  and  the  like,  a very  important  act,  often  lost  sight  of,  was  also  passed. 

1 his  act  was  supplementary  to  the  one  passed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  relating  to  the 
survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands.  I11  addition  to  setting  aside  every  sixteenth  section  of 
each  township  for  common  school  purposes,  it  also  ordered  that  two  whole  town- 
ships were  "to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a seminary  of  learning,  to  be  applied 
to  the  intended  object  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.”  In  this  way  Congress  prepared  the 
way  for  irreduceable  school  funds,  by  means  of  Section  sixteen,  and  also  began  the  work  of 
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higher  education  at  State  expense,  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  being  the  beneficiary  of 
the  two  townships  referred  to. 

Yi  hen,  in  compliance  with  the  enactment  of  Congress,  “the  people  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,”  adopted 
a State  Constitution  in  1802,  shortly  before  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  a State, 
they  did  not  neglect  the  cause  of  education.  In  the  third  section,  in  their  bill  of  rights 
(Article  \ III.,  of  the  Constitution),  they  reaffirmed,  slightly  changed,  the  third  article  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  as  follows: 

Section  3. — Rut  religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  essentially  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall 
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forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative 
provision,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

Not  less  important  than  Section  3 
are  Sections  25  and  27  of  the  first 
Constitution  of  Ohio : 

Section  25.  No  law  shall  be 
passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in  the 
several  counties  and  townships 
within  the  State  from  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  schools,  academies, 
colleges  and  universities  within  the 
State,  which  are  endowed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  revenue  arising 
from  donations  made  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  colleges;  and  the  doors  of  said 
schools,  academies  and  universities 
shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,  students  and  teachers  of 
every  grade,  without  any  distinction 
or  preference  whatever,  contrary  to  the  intent  for  which  said  donations  were  made. 

Section  27.  Every  association  of  persons,  when  regularly  formed,  within  the  State, 
and  having  given  themselves  a name,  may,  on  application  to  the  Legislature,  be  entitled 
to  receive  letters  of  incorporation,  to  enable  them  to  hold  estates,  real  and  personal,  for 
the  support  of  their  schools,  acadamies,  colleges,  universities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  one  way  and  another  the  gifts  of  land  to  Ohio  for  educational  purposes  have 
exceeded  twelve  hundred  square  miles.  What  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of 
such  a magnificent  estate  devoted  to  this  noble  purpose?  It  is  possible  that  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  First  Constitution  of  Ohio  the  expectation  was  that  the  several  gifts 
would  in  time  support  the  entire  school  system  of  “schools,  academies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.” As  there  was  an  almost  limitless  area  of  land,  and  as  the  country  was  rapidly 
being  settled,  this  endowment,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be  certain  to  increase  greatly  in 
value,  and  thereby  meet  the  necessities  of  its  original  intent.  But  these  gifts  were  soon  shown 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  for  self-support,  for  as  early  as  1821  the  State  Legislature  passed  a 
law  authorizing  a school  tax. 

The  second  Constitution  of  Ohio,  that  of  1851,  which  is  still  in  force,  contains  a num- 
ber of  sections,  relating  to  education,  of  vital  importance.  The  declarations  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution, referring  to  religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  were  substantially  repeated,  as  follows  : 
Article  I.,  Section  7.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to 
good  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to 
protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public 
worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

To  permit  elasticity  and  the  referendum  in  school  matters — while  all  general  laws, 
Including  school  laws,  are  to  have  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State — the  following 
section  was  included  in  the  second  Constitution  : 

Article  II.,  Section  26.  All  laws  of  a general  nature  shall  have  a uniform  operation 
throughout  the  State;  nor  shall  any  act,  except  such  as  related  to  public  schools,  be  passed, 
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to  take  effect  upon  the  approval  of  any  other  authority  than  the  General  Assembly,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

In  Article  VI.,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  education,  there  are  two  sections,  his- 
torically and  practically  very  important. 

Article  YI.,  Section  i.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  lands,  or  other  property,  rented  or  entrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  or  reli- 
gious purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished;  and  the  income 
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arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  these  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants 
or  appropriations. 

Section  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise, as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will  secure  a thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect,  or 
sects,  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of 
this  State. 

Article  XII.  provides  for  the  following: 
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Article  XII.,  Section  2.  Laws 
shall  be  passed  taxing,  by  a uniform 
rule,  all  moinleys  credits,  invest- 
ments in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock 
companies,  or  otherwise ; and  also 
all  real  estate  and  personal  property 
according  to  its  true  value  in 
money;  but  burying  grounds,  pub- 
lic schoolhouses,  houses  used  exclu- 
sively for  public  worship,  institu- 
tions of  purely  public  charity,  pub- 
lic property  used  exclusively  for 
any  public  purpose,  and  personal 
property,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing in  value  two  hundred  dollars 
for  each  individual,  may,  by  general 
laws,  be  exempted  from  taxation; 
but  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
alteration  or  repeal,  and  the  value 
of  all  property  so  exempted  shall. 

from  time  to  time,  be  ascertained  and  published,  as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  first  century  of  her  Statehood  Ohio  had  a population  of 
4’i57’545'  and  an  enumeration  of  1,245,393  °f  all  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  the  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  who  are  children 
or  wards  of  residents  of  the  district  and  who  are  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
All  are  admitted  free ; no  discrimination  exists  as  to  color.  All  children  between  eight  and 

fourteen  years  must  attend  some  recognized 
school  for  the  full  time  the  public  schools  for 
the  district  are  in  session,  and  all  youth 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  not  regularly 
engaged  in  some  useful  labor,  or  who  can  not 
read  and  write,  must  also  attend  some  recog- 
nized school.  Boards  of  Education  are,  by 
law,  required  to  appoint  truant  officers  and 
carry  out  the  provisions  relating  to  attend- 
ance. The  shortest  term  of  a school  allowed 
under  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  Ohio 
is  twenty-four  weeks,  and  the  longest  term 
forty  weeks-  Every  summer  the  Boards  of 
Education  are  required  to  cause  an  annual 
enumeration,  in  their  respective  districts,  to  be 
taken.  LTpon  these  enumerations  the  State 
Auditor  makes  his  semi-annual  distributions 
of  the  State  common  school  fund  to  each 
county.  Within  her  history  as  a State  Ohio 
has  raised  and  spent  fully  five  hundred  mil- 

Public  School  Hon  cf  dollars  for  the  public  schools.  In  the 
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last  year  of  the  first  century  of  Ohio’s  Statehood  the  expense  for  the  public  school  system 
amounted  to  $16,463,216.02.  Of  this  enormous  sum  $9,267,638.94  were  paid  to  teachers; 
$444,361.54  for  supervision;  $1,549,523.06  for  sites  and  building;  for  interest  and  redemption 
of  bonds,  $1,594,217.04 ; and  for  the  contingent  expenses,  $3,607,474.44.  The  sources  of  the 
funds  were,  from  the  State  tax,  $1.817.767.58 ; from  the  school  lands,  $249,159.87;  and  the 
remainder  from  local  sources.  At  the  time  mentioned  there  were  2,437  separate  school  dis- 
tricts in  Ohio,  namely,  66  city  districts,  1,036  village  and  special  districts  and  1,335  town- 
ship districts.  More  than  13,135  schoolhouses  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  public 
school  system.  Of  these  were  in  township  districts,  11.007  elementary  schools,  and  111 
high  schools.  In  separate  districts  were  1,770  elementary  schools,  and  247  high  schools,  a 
total  of  12,770  elementary  schools  and  358  high  schools.  The  buildings  devoted  to  the  above 
purposes  had  22,545  school  rooms;  the  value  of  the  property  was  as  follows:  Elementary 

schools,  $41,903,353,  and  high  schools,  $6,354,608.  In  these  schools  822,050  children  were 
enrolled.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  township  districts  amounted  180,777;  girls,  164,986. 
In  the  high  schools,  boys,  3.096;  girls.  3.108.  In  separate  districts,  elementary  schools,  boys, 
207,160;  girls,  210,616.  In  the  high  schools,  boys,  22,733;  girls,  29.574. 

The  attendance  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  Ohio  amounted  to  8,306.  In  private 
schools,  including  parochial  schools,  were  27,133  pupils;  3,662  were  in  the  different  State 
institutions,  and  716  attended  the  schools  for  deaf 
children.  The  different  school  libraries  contained 
44,088  volumes.  To  teach  this  enormous  number  of 
pupils,  an  army  of  26,410  teachers  was  necessary.  Of 
these,  24.230  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
2,180  in  the  high  schools;  9,913  teachers  were  men  and 
16,497  women.  A half  century  ago  the  State  under- 
took the  work  of  encouraging  a growth  of  libraries 
in  all  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Schools  being  authorized  to  make  selec- 
tions and  distribute  the  books  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  plan  for  a time  worked  well,  but 
finally  was  discontinued  and  the  distribution  of  these 
books  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  different  Boards 
of  Education,  who  were  authorized  to  make  pur- 
chases and  build  up  libraries.  Later  special  acts  were 
passed  for  certain  districts,  while  some  general  law 
existed  on  the  subject.  A very  important  general  law 
was  passed  in  the  extraordinary  session  of  1902,  which 
framed  the  New  Code  for  the  Ohio  Municipalities, 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  of  any  city,  vil- 
lage or  special  district  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, control  and  maintenance  in  each  school  district 
of  a public  library,  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  such 
district.  While  nearly  all  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  larger  cities,  have  more  or  less  well 
equipped  libraries,  the  city  of  Columbus  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  finest  and  most  complete  public  High  School  Building 

school  library  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  whole  United  Bellaire 
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States.  This  library  occupies  am  entire  building  specially  erected  for  its  purpose.  It  is  a 
model,  and  deserves  special  mention  in  a work  of  this  character,  as  it  shows  what  can  be 
done  and  what  should  be  done  in  the  different  centers  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  same  field 
of  endeavor.  The  probable  date  of  the  origin  of  this  public  school  library  was  1847,  although 
the  records  showing  its  origin  are  not  available. 

From  this  probable  date — 1847 — up  to  the  year  1873,  the  public  school  library  was  under 
the  care  of  the  superintendent  and  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  grammar  schools.  Such 
records  as  there  are  show  that  in  1853  the  public  school  library  contained  1,830  volumes, 
valued  at  $900.  In  1873,  it  was  decided  to  remove  them  to  the  public  library.  At  that  time 
the  invoice  showed  that  there  were  but  1,500  volumes  owned  by  the  schools. 

The  public  school  library  was  jointly  managed  with  the  public  library,  or  city  library, 
until  1891,  during  which  time  a gain  of  nearly  12,000  volumes  was  made. 

Since  June,  1891,  at  which  time  the  transfer  of  the  school  library  was  made  to  its  pres- 
ent home,  the  growth  of  that  institution  has  been  rapid.  Many  departures  from  the  ordi- 
nary set  methods  of  merely  handing  out 
books  over  the  front  counter  have  been 
made,  the  chief  of  which  are  to  be  enu- 
merated and  explained  later  on. 

A supplementary  reading  department, 
one  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Mr.  J.  A.  Shawan, 
was  established  shortly  after  the  transfer 
was  made.  This  supplementary  depart- 
ment provides  books  for  use  in  the 
schools,  and  is  drawn  upon  bv  the 
teachers,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

By  its  establishment  pupils  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  are  enabled  to  break  away  from 
the  dry  lessons  of  their  text-books,  and 
to  take  up,  systematically,  the  work  of 
reading. 

The  supply  of  supplementary  reading 
books  is  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
where  frequently  orders  were  placed  at 
least  six  months,  and  from  that  to  the 
full  length  of  the  term,  now  the  librarian 
is  able  to  supply  teachers  in  a much 
shorter  time. 

The  reference  library,  in  connection 
with  the  school  library,  is  another  im- 
portant factor  in  the  system  of  education. 

With  reference  to  this  department  Libra- 
rian Hensel  says : 

“The  old  idea  of  education  by  filling 
the  mind  of  the  child  with  abstract  facts  and  figures,  which,  to  him,  have  no  significance, 
nor  any  relation  to  each  other,  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  newer  idea  of  teaching  the  pupil 
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how  and  where  to  find  them  when  he  needs  them.  This  leads  directly  to  the  use  of  refer- 
ence books,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  ‘how’  to  use  them. 

“There  can  be  no  more  objection  to  teaching  the  use  of  reference  books  in  the  schools 
than  there  is  to  teaching  reading  there;  the  public  library  profits  by  either,  and  most  by 
both.  In  fact,  the  two  things  are  inseparable,  for  intelligent  reading  is  impossible  without 
consulting  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  or  other  works  by  different  authors  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject.  Nothing  leaves  a stronger  impression  upon  the  mind  than  to  see  the 
same  object  or  view  the  same  incident  from  several  directions,  while  studying  it.  The 
pupils  in  the  Columbus  schools  begin  to  use 
them  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year;  by  the  time 
they  enter  the  high  school  they  have  become 
somewhat  proficient  in  handling  them. 

“When  pupils  come  to  the  library  to  look 
up  information  on  any  subject,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  precisely  what  they  want ; 
securing  the  books  they  are  able  to  find  them 
without  outside  aid,  for  they  have  learned  the 
‘how’  to  use  the  books.” 

This  comment  by  the  experienced  librarian 
will  undoubtedly  convey  to  the  minds  of  the 
average  reader  the  important  part  which  the 
reference  library  plays  in  the  success  of  the 
public  school  library  as  a whole. 

The  “branch  library”  system,  established 
by  Librarian  Hensel  in  November,  1896,  has 
become  a feature  in  the  work.  It  has  passed 
from  the  experimental  to  the  successful  stage; 
and  from  the  establishment  of  several  small 
branch  libraries  in  the  outlying  schools, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  it 
became  almost  impossible  and  a hardship  for 
pupils  living  far  from  the  base  of  supplies  to 
reach  the  city  as  often  as  desired,  the  branch 
libraries  have  grown  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-six  of  them  in  existence,  and 
plans  for  even  more  extensive  distribution  are  well  under  way. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  library  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  branches  gradually  until 
every  elementary  building  desiring  such  a branch  shall  be  supplied,  and  then  increase  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  branch. 

At  present  about  too  volumes  are  sent  to  these  libraries,  although  in  some  cases,  and 
especially  in  the  larger  buildings,  or  where  the  capacity  for  operating  them  is  better,  25  or 
30  additional  volumes  are  added  to  the  list. 

I he  plan  of  operating  the  branch  libraries  is  a simple  one;  there  is  no  expense  added 
to  the  operation  of  the  library  through  this  plan,  as  the  work  of  delivering  the  books  is 
done  by  the  janitors  of  the  various  buildings.  For  instance,  100  volumes  of  fiction  or  other 
books  are  sent  to  a certain  building  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  principal.  Pupils  of  that 
school  are  allowed  to  draw  upon  these  volumes  until  exhausted,  of  course,  presenting  their 
cards  and  receiving  credit  for  returns  and  being  charged  for  books  taken  out  in  the  same 
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manner  as  is  done  at  the  school  library  conn  ter.  The  libraries  are  moved  from  one  build- 
ing to  another,  and  a fresh  supply  of  reading  for  the  pupils  is  kept  constantly  on  hand. 

The  scope  of  that  library  is  not  confined  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
public  schools,  as  the  residents  generally  of  the  city  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  books.  Fur- 
ther more,  branches  of  the  system  extend  to  the  different  engine  houses  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
to  the  city  prison,  in  which  latter  institution  the  books  are  disseminated  among  the 
inmates.  The  records  of  the  Columbus  Public  School  Library  for  the  last  decade  of  the 
first  century  of  Ohio’s  Statehood  show  a remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes 
on  the  shelves  and  also  in  the  distribution  of  the  books.  For  four  and  one-half  months, 
ending  August  31,  1892,  there  were  16,318  books  distributed  for  home  use:  761  in  the  sup- 
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plementary  reading  department;  1,777  used  in  the  reference  department,  the  total  service 
being  18,856  volumes. 

For  the  year  ending  August,  1903,  the  service  is  given  as  follows:  Circulating  depart- 

ment, 216,680  volumes;  reference  department,  304,616  volumes;  total,  521,296  volumes. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  service  of  502,440  volumes  in  fourteen  years. 

The  so-called  irreducible  State  debt  of  Ohio  is  in  reality  a great  trust  fund.  Ohio, 
instead  of  creating  a large  permanent  fund,  to  be  loaned  on  mortgage  security,  as  was  done 
in  Massachusetts,  Kansas  and  many  other  States  east  and  west  of  us,  provided  early  in 
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her  history  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  section  sixteen  and  other  school  lands  should 
be  used  by  the  State  and  be  constituted  into  a great  irreducible  debt  held  forever  by  the 
State  at  a fixed  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  thereon  to  the  districts  from 
which  the  moneys  originally  were  derived.  W ithout  entering  into  the  analysis  of  the  several 
items  making  this  fund,  which,  in  a general  way,  are  named  after  the  several  surveys,  or 
in  any  wa\  attempting  to  be  definite,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  that  fund  now  aggregates 
a little  over  four  million  dollars.  In  addition  thereto  the  State  owes  in  trust  certain  univer- 
sity funds,  now  aggregating  something  like  a half  million  dollars,  on  which  it  also  pays  six 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  advantages  of  managing  these  funds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  arc  very 
apparent.  Our  early  law-makers  were  wise  in  planning  as  they  did  in  this  matter.  Other 
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States,  through  bad  loans,  the  fluctuations  of  interests,  rates,  and  the  expenses  of  super- 
vision and  control,  arc  not  able  to  give  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  funds  either  so  large  or  so 
constant  returns.  In  most  respects  the  Ohio  plan  is  without  criticism.  In  this  connection 
perhaps  it  is  well  to  note  that  many  districts  still  retain  the  control  of  their  school  lands, 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  districts. 

The  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  rests  with  a State  Commissioner  o£ 
Common  Schools  and  the  different  Boards  of  Education,  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
various  districts.  The  new  code  for  the  schools  of  Ohio,  enacted  by  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly,  in  1904,  does  not  specify  the  number  of  members  of  the  boards,  but 
leaves  it  to  the  citizens  to  determine.  So  it  comes,  for  instance,  that  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
has  a large  Board  of  Education,  while  that  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  is  limited  to  a small 
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number.  In  1894  the  electoral  franchise  for  the  election  of  school  officers  was  conferred 
upon  women,  and  this  law  still  continues  in  force,  but  is  not  generally  taken  advantage  of. 
In  order  to  insure  teachers  of  worth  and  merit,  there  has  been,  from  a very  early  day,  cer- 
tain boards  for  the  examining  and  licensing  of  teachers.  By  far  the  most  useful  board  of 
this  character  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Board  of  County  Examiners. 

From  1825  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  some  style  of  examining 
teachers.  At  present  the  Probate 
Judge  in  each  county  appoints  a 
board  to  examine  and  license  teach- 
ers. Ten  examinations  are  held  each 
year,  not  to  speak  of  two  examina- 
tions for  those  who  seek  high  school 
admission  from  townships  and 


Under  the  law 
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county,  for  one 


special  districts, 
county  examiners 
cates,  within  the 
year,  two  years,  three  years,  five  and 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  exami- 
nation. The  subjects  in  which  the 
applicants  must  be  examined  are 
orthography,  reading,  writing, 

arithmetic,  geography,  English 

grammar,  including  composition,  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  in- 
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eluding  civil  government,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  including  scientific  temperance, 
and  the  board  must  also  certify  to  their  moral  character  and  that  they  possess 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  theory  and  practice.  In  case  the  applicant  is  required  to  teach 
other  subject"  than  those  above  enumerated,  he  must  pass  in  such  subjects.  Besides  the 
County  Board  of  Kxamincrs  there  are  also  city  and  village  boards  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  districts  eligible  for  such  purposes,  whose  duties  correspond  for  their  dis- 
trict" to  the  duties  prescribed  for  counties.  There  is  also  a State  Board  of  School  Exam- 
iners, appointed  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  which  issues  life  certifi- 
cates, good  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Said  board  issues  three  grades  of  certificates,  all  good  for 
lite,  the  common  school  life  certificates,  good  only  for  those  grades  mentioned  therein;  the 
high  school  life  certificate,  good  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  unlimited;  and  the  special  life 
certificate,  o-ocnl  for  the  special  subject  covered  by  the  certificate,  as  drawing  or  music.  In 
1864  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  was  authorized  to  appoint  a State  Board 
of  School  Examiners,  consisting  of  three  members.  This  number  was  increased  to  five  in 
1883. 

The  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  is  a statutory  and  not  a constitu- 
tional office,  the  act  of  March  1 2,  1836,  being  the  virtual  formation  of  the  present  school 

system  of  the  State.  Laws  previously 
enacted  had  not  been  so  broad  or  liberal 
in  their  treatment  of  education  as  this  act, 
which  created  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  and  provided 
that  the  officer  should  be  elected  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
term  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  the  salary 
at  five  hundred  dollars.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  1837,  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Hamilton 
County,  was  duly  elected.  He  filed  his 
first  report  at  the  convening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1838,  that  body  ordered  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes  of  it  printed. 
In  the  following  March  an  act  reorgan- 
izing the  school  laws  of  the  State  was 
passed,  and  under  Section  8 thereof  the 
term  of  the  State  Superintendent  was 
fixed  at  five  years,  unless  the  incumbent 
was  removed  by  joint  resolution.  The  salary  was  placed  at  $1,200.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years.  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  1840,  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  was  abolished  and  the  duties  which  he  had  performed 
devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  authorized  to  employ  a clerk  to  do  the  work 
at  a salary  of  $400.  This  law  continued  in  force  until  the  14th  of  March,  1853,  when  the 
office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  was  again  created.  This  law  provided 
that  the  officer  should  be  chosen  at  the  general  election,  and  the  term  was  fixed  at  three 
years,  the  salary  being  placed  at  Si. 500.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  were  plainly  pre- 
scribed and  provision  made  that  while  he  was  absent  on  official  visits  to  the  various  counties 
of  the  State,  the  State  Librarian  was  to  act  in  his  stead  and  be  his  Secretary. 
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This  law  was  a complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  Ohio  school  sys- 
tem, and,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  the  present  classification  of 
township  districts  and  cities  and 
villages,  contained  provisions  for 
separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, county  boards  of  examiners 
for  teachers  and  for  school  libraries. 

Subsequent  legislation  has  followed 
in  the  main  the  classification  made 
in  this  act. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1884,  a law 
was  passed  providing  that  the  term 
of  the  Commissioner  would  begin 
on  the  second  Monday  of  July  fol- 
lowing his  election,  instead  of  the 
second  Monday  of  January.  This 
change  was  made  in  order  that  the 
Commissioner’s  term  might  termi- 
nate, approximately,  with  the  school 
year. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  has  supervision  of  the  school  funds  to  the  extent  of  appointing  examiners  in 
cases  where  misapplication  or  fraud  in  the  management  of  the  same  makes  it  necessary. 
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The  development  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  State  there  were  many  private  academies,  some  of  them  incorporated  insti- 
tutions. All  the  larger  centers  of  population,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo  and  other  places,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  old-time  academies,  long  before  the 
formation  of  public  high  schools.  At  times  during  the  early  half  of  the  first  century  of 
Ohio’s  Statehood,  there  were  many  who  advocated  public  high  schools  in  place  of  those 
academies.  Governor  Worthington,  as  early  as  1817,  recommended  that  a high  school  be 
established  at  Columbus  at  public  expense,  for  the  thorough  education  of  poor  boys  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  This  recommendation  he  renewed  during  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  law  of  1825.  cited  under  the  discussion  of  elementary  schools,  it  will  be  noted, 
does  not  anywhere  deny  other 
branches  of  study  besides  the  com- 
mon school  subjects.  It  was  often 
the  practice  in  the  early  days  to  em- 
ploy teachers  who  were  capable  of 
instructing  in  Latin,  Algebra,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Engineering  and 
other  advanced  studies.  Conse- 
quently, the  people  were  prepared 
for  the  advent  of  the  public  high 
school,  but  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  State  did  not  respond  immedi- 
ately with  necessary  provisions  for 
the  inauguration  and  maintenance 
of  that  system.  It  was  not  until 
1853  when  the  first  general  high 
school  law  was  framed.  From  then 
up  to  the  present  time  a continuous 
progress  has  been  made,  and  this 
branch  of  the  State’s  educational 
institutions  has  flourished  and  become  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people.  Nearly  one 
thousand  high  schools  are  now  maintained  within  the  confines  of  Ohio,  a remarkable  show- 
ing, when  we  compare  it  with  the  statistics  of  i860,  which  show  but  two  hundred  public 
high  schools  to  be  in  operation  in  the  whole  United  States  at  that  time. 

In  the  high  school  legislation  passed  by  the  session  of  1902  there  are  many  matters 
worthy  of  note.  In  the  first  place,  the  high  school  is  defined. 

Section  4007-2  reads  as  follows:  A high  school  is  hereby  defined  as  a school  of  higher 
grade  than  an  elementary  school,  in  which  instruction  and  training  are  given  in  approved 
courses  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Literature,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Natural  Science,  Political  or  Mental 
Science,  Ancient  or  Modern  Foreign  Languages  or  both,  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Branches,  or  such  of  the  above-named  branches  as  the  length  of  its  curriculum  make  possi- 
ble, and  such  other  branches  of  higher  grade  than  those  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  such  advanced  studies  and  advanced  reviews  of  the  common  branches  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  direct. 
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Under  this  law  there  are  three  grades 
of  high  schools,  the  first  grade  being  equiv- 
alent to  a four-year  high  school ; the  sec- 
ond being  equivalent  to  a three-year  high 
school,  and  the  third  to  a year  high  school. 

All  schools  of  a lesser  rank  are  denominated 
elementary  schools.  By  law,  the  State 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  classify  all 
high  schools  and  issue  commissions  under 
the  seals  of  his  office. 

Despite  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
Governor  Worthington,  in  1817,  numerous 
resolutions  of  teachers’  associations,  and 
the  recommendation  of  every  State  Com- 
missioner of  Schools  for  fifty  years,  it  was 
not  till  March,  1902,  that  Ohio  finally  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  work  of  training 
teachers  at  public  expense.  On  the  12th 
of  March,  1902,  the  bill  of  Charles  F. 

Seese  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Genera1  Assembly,  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  two  Normal 
Schools,  to  be  located  at  Oxford  and  Athens.  The  law  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  there  be  and  are  hereby  created  and  established  two  State  normal 
schools,  to  be  located  as  follows:  One  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
and  one  in  connection  with  the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford. 

Section  2.  The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  said  universities  shall,  not  later  than  September, 
1903,  organize  at  their  respective  institutions  a normal  school  which  shall  be  co-ordinate 
with  existing  courses  of  instruction,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  such  a state  of  efficiency 
as  to  provide  proper  theoretical  and  practical  training  for  all  students  desiring  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching;  said  normal  schools,  in  each  case,  being  under  the 
general  charge  and  management  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Trustees  of  said  universities. 

Section  3.  To  enable  the  Ohio  University  and  the  Miami  University  to  organize  and 
support  said  normal  schools,  there  shall  be  levied  annually  a tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
State  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  made  part  of  the  “Ohio  and  Miami  Univer- 
sity Fund,”  as  already  provided  for  (O.  L.,  Vol.  92,  pp.  40-41).  The  rate  of  such  levy 
shall  be  designated  by  the  General  Assembly  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  if  the  General 
Assembly  shall  fail  to  designate  the  rate  for  any  year,  the  same  shall  be  for  the  said  “Ohio 
and  Miami  University  Fund,”  one-thirtieth  (1-30)  of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valua- 
tion of  such  taxable  property. 

Section  4.  The  said  “Ohio  and  Miami  University  Fund,”  as  herein  described,  shall  be 
distributed  and  paid  annually,  seven-twelfths  (7-12)  thereof  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
University  upon  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  said  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, and  five-twelfths  (5-12)  thereof  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Miami  University  upon  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Miami  University. 

Section  5.  The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  appoint  a board,  to  be  known  as  the  State  Normal 
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School  Commission,  consisting  of  f nir  judicious  citizens  of  the  State,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  investigation  upon  the  need  and  advisability  of  the  future 
establishment  by  the  State  of  one  or  more  additional  normal  schools,  •Mid  to  consider  in 
v hat  manner  and  to  what  extent  existing  educational  institutions  other  than  those  now 
supported  bv  the  State  can  be  made  more  active  and  effective  in  the  better  training  of  per- 
sons for  service  in  the  public  schools. 
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Section  6.  The  State  Normal  School  Commission  shall,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth General  Assembly,  make  full  report  of  its  findings  and  investigations  to  the 
Governor  who  shall  upon  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  transmit  to  it  said 
report  with  such  recommendations  as  he  n.ay  deem  proper. 

The  State  Normal  School  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  Nash,  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen : Chas.  F.  Thwing,  Cleveland ; John  L.  Zimmerman,  Springfield;  Will- 
iam F.  Pierce,  Knox  County,  and  Chas.  L.  Swain,  Cincinnati. 

The  schools  promptly  arranged  to  open  their  doors  for  the  reception  of  students  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  of  1903.  Faculties  were  chosen  and  the  curriculums 
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planned.  During  the  first  year  of 
these  schools  about  twelve  hundred 
students  attended.  The  first  law  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  text  books  in 
the  schools  of  Ohio  was  passed  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  1885.  It  required 
Boards  of  Education  to  adopt  text 
books  and  prohibited  any  change  in 
the  same  within  five  years,  except 
by  a three-fourths  vote.  A provi- 
sion was  also  made  authorizing 
boards  to  provide  free  text  books. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1890,  an 
amendment  to  this  law  was  passed 
providing  for  a School  Book  Board, 
composed  of  the  Governor,  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 

Supervisor  of  Public  Printing  and 
two  persons  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  board  was  authorized 
to  pass  upon  all  books  used  in  the 
schools,  and  to  fix  a price  upon  the 

same  not  to  exceed  eighty  per  cent  of  the  publisher’s  wholesale  list  price,  and  in  case  no  sat- 
isfactory books  could  be  secured,  the  board  was  authorized  to  receive  bids  from  publishers 
and  authors  for  furnishing  text  books,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  next  session 
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of  the  General  Assembly  for  action  thereon.  On  the  41I1  of  May,  1892,  the  last  mentioned 
law  was  repealed,  and  a new  law  enacted  changing  the  membership  of  the  "State  School 
Hook  Board"  to  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  as  Secretary.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  former  law  were  retained,  with 
further  provisions  in  regard  to  publication  of  text  books  by  the  State  and  a reduction  in 
the  maximum  price  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  w holesale  price  list. 
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A law  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  April,  1896,  making  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  a member  of  the  State  Book  Commission,  together  with  the  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  main  provisions  of  the  former  law  were  retained,  and  similar  provi- 
sions are  also  embodied  in  the  new  School  Code,  enacted  by  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly. 

The  public  school  buildings  of  the  whole  State  are  a reflection  of  the  wonderful  growth 
in  ali  directions  attained  by  the  great  State  of  Ohio  during  her  century  of  Statehood.  While 
in  former  years,  owing  to  the  sparcity  of  population,  lack  of  necessary  funds  and  the  paucity 
of  educational  ideas,  the  original  school  house  was  limited  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of 
elementary  education,  naturally  the  edifices  were  plain  and  unornamental,  reflecting  the 
conditions  which  governed  them.  But  with  the  growth  of  population,  ever  increasing 
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wealth,  broadening  of  the  mentality  of  the  people,  these  conditions  kept  pace  with  the  times, 
and,  consequently,  today  the  edifices  devoted  to  the  all-important  subject  of  education  arc 
models  not  only  for  the  original  purposes  of  their  construction,  but  as  well  in  regard  to  com- 
fort, sanitation  and  ornamental  beauty.  The  school  grounds  are  also  prettily  arranged  for 
their  respective  purposes,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts,  where  the 
ground  is  not  so  confined  as  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  The  tendency  at  present  is  in 
the  direction  of  treating  the  buildings  as  educational  workshops,  rather  than  places  having 
simply  so  many  rooms  devoted  to  school  purposes.  Libraries,  laboratories,  provisions  for 
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physical  exercises  and  gymnastics  are  hardly  ever  overlooked  in  the  newer  structures,  and 
some  of  those  most  advanced  are  actually  supplied  with  bathing  facilities.  In  some  schools 
large  concert  halls  are  retained  for  purposes  of  entertainments,  with  stages,  equipped  with 
wings,  sceneries,  curtains  and  general  theatrical  paraphernalia.  The  artistic  instincts  of  the 
children  in  many  places  are  fostered  by  the  school  itself.  Flower  bed’s  are  laid  out  on  the 
school  grounds,  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  children,  who  compete  in  different  plots  for  beauty 
of  effect,  prizes  being  offered  to  those  who  show  the  most  artistic  taste.  These  gentle  influ- 
ences for  beauty  are  reflected  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  consequently  are  considered 
to  be  of  great  value,  as  they  promote  a love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty,  as  well  as  a knowl- 
edge of  plant  life. 
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From  small  beginnings  the  public  school  has  developed  into  an  institution  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions,  great  in  its  power  for  good,  thorough  in  its  system  of  teaching,  and  of 
which  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  can  eminently  be  proud. 

Private  Educational  Institutions 


Among  the  many  private  institutions  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ohio,  the 
University  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  arc  the  most  worthy  of  mention. 
These  college  preparatory  schools  have  done  much  good  in  the  field  of  education  and 
fully  deserve  the  patronage  given  to  them.  The  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  of  Cleveland 
may  well  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is 

now  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  its  history, 
and  both  in  its  standards  and  methods  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  Middle  West.  In  its  begin- 
nings it  established  a new  type  of 
secondary  school,  and  many  of  its 
characteristic  features  have  been  copied 
in  somewhat  similar  schools  in  Detroit, 
Cincinnati  and  Asheville. 

The  school  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
Manual  Training  School  established  by 
the  leading  citizens  of  Cleveland  at  a 
time  when  this  department  of  educational 
training  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  So  well  pleased  were  the 
parents  of  Cleveland  boys  with  the  earlier 
school,  that  it  finally  became  natural  and 
possible  to  establish  a complete  school,  on 
broad  lines,  and  on  so  substantial  a basis 
that  the  school  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  educators  in  many  of  the  older  States. 

The  school  has  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  not  only  in  its  college  prepara- 
tory curriculum,  sending  its  pupils  to  the 
leading  American  colleges  with  a prepara- 

t.  „ tion  which  has  often  given  the  school  a 
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_ first  rank  in  the  entrance  examinations, 

Columbus 

but  the  school  has  also  sustained  valuable 
elementary  courses  in  Manual  Training, 
carrying  these  courses  along  side  bv  side  with  the  ordinary  text  book  courses,  in  such  a 
way  that  all  boys,  even  those  of  a literary  and  classical  turn  of  mind,  have  been  required  to 
gain  skill  in  the  use  of  their  hands  and  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  well-equipped  manual  train- 
ing shops.  Its  graduates  have  entered  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Williams  and 
other  colleges  and  universities,  maintaining  conspicuous  rank  in  these  higher  institutions,  and 
widely  advertising  the  somewhat  unique  character  of  the  school. 

Seldom  has  a more  complimentary  tribute  been  paid  to  any  institution  than  that  which 
was  paid  to  this  school  by  Dr.  Reichel,  President  of  University  College  of  North  Wales,  who 
visited  our  American  institutions  in  the  fall  of  190^  as  a member  of  the  Alfred  Mosely  Edu- 
cational Commission.  In  the  very  complete  and  elaborate  report  published  by  this  commis- 
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sion,  the  Cleveland  school  is  the  only  college  preparatory  school  to  which  extended  refer- 
ence is  made.  Many  Manual  Training  Schools  in  the  country  were  visited  by  the  members 
of  this  commission,  but  in  his  professional  tour  among  the  secondary  schools,  Dr.  Reichei 
was  anxious  to  find  some  school  of  first  rank  where  the  liberal  course  of  the  so-called  classical 
curriculum  was  regarded  incomplete  unless  it  included  a proper  proportion  of  manual  train- 
ing, physical  culture  and  the  elements  of  science.  With  a conservative  regard  for  the  old 
type  of  education,  based  upon  the  classical  standards,  Dr.  Reichei  and  many  of  his  fellow 
educators  in  England  have  been  anxious  to  establish  the  fact  that  technical  training  has  a 
strong  educational  value,  and  that  it  must  be  employed  to  vitalize  and  complete  the  old-time 
courses  in  language  study. 

At  University  School  in  Cleveland,  Dr  Reichei  claimed  to  find  the  somewhat  unique 
educational  principle  which  he  sought,  and  the  professional  endorsement  received  by  the 
school  in  his  personal  tribute  richly  corroborates  the  theories  and  the  educational  system 
which  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  this  school. 

In  recent  years  the  executives  of  the  school  have  still  more  intimately  correlated  its 
manual  training  work  with  the  mathematical  courses  in  the  regular  curriculum,  thinking 
that  manual  training  is  not  an  end  worth  seeking  for  its  own  sake  in  a school  which  sends 
practically  all  its  boys  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  a subject  which  adds  a real  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  of  a school,  making  them  doubly 
effective. 

In  its  new  laboratories  the  school  comes  to  recognize  also  the  value  of  teaching  even  to 
young  boys  in  an  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a very  thorough  way,  the  begin- 
nings of  a knowledge  of  the  natural  world  and  its  material  forces. 

The  school  was  originally  a day- 
school,  and  it  is  still  sustained 
chiefly  through  the  generous  sup- 
port of  Cleveland  citizens.  Yet  by 
its  own  record  the  school  has  drawn 
to  itself  a number  of  ambitious  stu- 
dents from  various  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State,  and  now  maintains  a 
boarding  department,  with  dormi- 
tory provision  for  some  forty  or  fifty- 
pupils. 

The  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
of  Columbus  was  founded  in  1899, 
when  Mr.  Frank  Theodore  Cole,  a 
noted  educator  of  the  State;  Prof. 

Abram  Brown,  for  many  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Columbus  Central  High 
School,  and  Miss  Alice  Gladden  es- 
tablished that  institution.  Prof. 

, . , „ r School  Building 

Brown  became  principal  and  Mr.  Tippecanoe 

Cole  Secretary  of  the  school,  which 

was  located  at  106  East  Broad  street.  The  institution  flourished  from  the  beginning.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence  Miss  Gladden  withdrew.  The  school  then  moved  to  187 
East  Broad  street,  into  a building  especially  altered  to  suit  its  requirements.  In  the  fall  of 
1901,  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  high  school  work  and  Mr.  Cole  became  principal,  and  still  con- 
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tinues  in  that  position.  The  school  has  had  the  assistance  of  a number  of  educators  of  note, 
and  has  done  much  good  in  its  particular  field  of  labor.  Of  the  students  who  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a thorough  preparatory  training  in  the  University  School  of  Columbus,  a great 
percentage  have  entered  the  most  renowned  universities  of  our  country;  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Dartsmouth,  Amherst,  Williams,  Middleburg,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Cornell,  Columbia,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Wells,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Alfred,  Western 
Reserve,  Case,  Wooster,  Marietta,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio  State,  Kenyon,  Cincinnati  Law 
School  and  others.  The  work  done  in  the  University  School  of  Columbus  has  been  of  high 
grade,  and  its  future  prospects  are  very  bright. 
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The  youngest  preparatory  school  of  its  kind  in  the  State  is  the  University  School  of  Cin- 
cinnati, founded  in  1903.  While  the  institution  is  still  in  its  infancy,  its  future  work  is  well 
outlined  and  it  is  modeled  after  the  University  School  of  Cleveland. 

While  Ohio  is  blessed  with  splendid  educational  institutions  supported  and  fostered  by 
the  State,  she  has  also  within  her  confines  many  private  schools,  outside  of  the  preparatory 
institutions  mentioned  above,  and  many  of  which  for  thoroughness  of  teaching  enjoy  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  These  schools  are  diversified  in  their 
teachings,  and  work  along  lines  of  special  attainments.  There  are  schools  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Deaf;  the  Stammerers  and  Stutterers;  Music;  Ladies’  Academies;  and  some  splen- 
did institutions  devoted  to  technical  knowledge.  Among  the  latter  an  extended  article 
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should  bo  written  in  reference  to  the  leading  technical  school  in  the  State,  the  Ohio  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  located  at  Cincinnati,  whose  destiny  is  presided  over  by  that  well  known  educa- 
tor, John  L.  Shearer. 

The  men  who  founded  this  school  are  dead,  but  their  names  will  be  honored  as  long 
as  the  city  stands  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  “Queen  City”  are  recounted  to  the  rising 
generation.  On  November  20,  1828,  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  on  February  9th  of 
the  following  year  the  institute  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Craig,  who  had  been  giving  scientific  lectures  in  connection  with  Dr.  John 
Locke,  called  a meeting  of  citizens,  formed  a commitee,  and  secured  the  incorporating  act. 
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names  of  those  who  assisted  him  are  Thomas  Riley,  Lyman  Watson,  William  C. 
Anderson,  David  T.  Disney,  George  Graham,  Calvin  Fletcher,  Clement  Dare,  William 
Disney,  William  Greene,  James  Brewer,  Jeffrey  Seymour,  Israel  Schooley,  and  Elisha 
Brigham. 

For  twenty  years  the  school  occupied  various  habitations;  the  City  Council  chambers, 
the  old  College  Building  on  Walnut  street,  the  Enon  Baptist  Church  (1830),  a private 
school  room,  and  then  the  famous  Trollope’s  Bazaar  on  East  Third  street.  In  this  latter 
home  (in  the  year  1838),  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute,  were  founded  the  “Cincin- 
nati Industrial  Exhibitions,”  through  which  the  city  became  known  to  the  whole  country 
as  an  industrial  center. 
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Until  the  great  “Centennial”  in  1888,  the  institute  devoted  a large  share  of  its  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Cincinnati’s  business  prosperity  In  February,  1838,  a Mechanics’  and  Citi- 
zens’ Ball  was  held  at  the  National  Theater,  and  $2,400  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  In  1839  the  institution  purchased  Mrs.  Trollope’s  “Folly,”  as  the  bazar  had  been 
styled;  $10,000  was  the  price.  Again  the  institute  was  unable  to  hold  its  property,  and  in 
1847  the  bazar  reverted.  The  present  home  of  this  grand  old  institution  is  over  fifty 
years  old,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  on  July  4,  1848. 

To  recount  the  many  important  events  with  which  this  time-honored  structure  is  asso- 
ciated would  fill  several  volumes.  It  is  the  gift  of  many  donors.  From  twenty-five  cents, 
a day's  labor,  a load  of  lumber,  a keg  of  nails,  to  the  gifts  of  thousands  of  dollars  made  by 
Miles  Greenwood  and  Marston  Allen,  ranged  the  contributions  that  finally  cleared  the 
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indebtedness.  In  the  year  1900  it  was  completely  remodeled,  two  additional  stories  built 
upon  its  substantial  walls  and  fitted  up  with  every  modern  convenience. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  has  been  from  its  very  beginning  the  education  of  the 
skilled  workman.  Since  1856  technical  class  instruction  has  been  carried  on,  so  that  more 
than  17,000  students  have  gone  out  to  enrich  this  and  other  cities  by  their  superior  train- 
ing. There  are  now  more  than  one  thousand  students  in  departments  which  are  of  great 
practical  ability  in  a city  dependent  so  largely  upon  its  manufacturing  industries.  Machine 
design,  architectural  drawing,  trade  designing  of  every  description,  technical  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics  and  applied  electricity,  the  modern  languages,  industrial  economy, 
painting,  wood-carving  and  modeling,  manual  training  in  a great  variety  of  branches, 
together  with  the  essentials  of  a good  English  high  school  education,  are  taught  by  a corps 
of  twenty-five  eminent  specialists. 
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l-or  many  years  the  class  instruction  of  the  institution  was  limited  to  evening  hours; 
now  day  and  evening  departments  are  maintained. 

1 he  ( )hio  Mechanics'  Institute  founded  the  first  public  library  in  the  city,  and  the  pres- 
ent Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  had  its  first  home  in  the  institute  building.  The  Board 
of  Education  also  occupied  quarters  at  the  institute  for  a time.  The  signal  tower  of  the 
l ire  Department  was  also  located  on  the  building  for  many  years. 

In  1856  “ I he  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute”  was  founded,  and  it 
was  so  successful  that  it  led  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools. 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


The  Ohio  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


Magnificent  Gifts  for  Educational  Purposes.  — The 
First  College  West  of  the  Alleghenies.  — Universities 
Fostered  by  the  State.  — Private  and  Denominational 
Universities. — Splendid  Educational  Opportunities 
Ohio’s  Pride. 


HE  ordinance  of  1787,  which  created  the  Northwestern  Territory,  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  higher  learning;  consequently, 
sixteen  years  before  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State,  the  far- 
seeing  framers  of  that  great  historic  ordinance  anticipated  and  provided  for 
collegiate  education  in  this  territory.  The  influence  of  that  ordinance  has  been 
without  any  doubt,  of  the  greatest  consequence  and  importance  to  the 
fame  and  development  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  by  its  provisions  it  arranged 
a perpetual  revenue  for  educational  purposes.  A clause  in  this  ordinance 
reads  as  follows : “No  more  than  two1- complete  townships  should  be  given 
perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  the  university  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  as  may  be  (so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good  land),  to  be  applied  to  the  intended 
object  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.”  As  there  was  a superabundance  of  land,  and  as  the 
country  was  pretty  sure  to  fill  up  rapidly,  such  an  endowment  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
staple  and  almost  certain  to  increase  greatly  in  value.  The  history  of  many  land  grants  for 
education  shows,  however,  that  while  the  expectation  of  increase  in  value  has  been  realized, 
the  beneficiaries  have  not  derived  the  full  benefits  from  this  increase,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
to  obtain  immediate  and  necessary  funds  they  have  been  compelled  to  sell  part,  at  least,  of 
the  grants.  The  distinction  of  being  not  only  the  oldest  college  within  the  present  State  of 
Ohio,  but  as  well  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
supported  by  a public  land  endowment,  belongs  to  the  Ohio  University,  located  at  Athens,  in 
1804.  Since  that  time  more  than  forty  universities  have  been  founded  in  Ohio1,  and  they 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  State  in  its  development.  They  are  not  operated  on  a uniform  plan, 
but  rather  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  territory  in  which  they  are  located, 
or  a particular  denomination,  creed  or  race.  Within  the  borders  of  the  State  can  be  found  an 
institution  of  learning  which  is  a sample  of  nearly  every  variety  of  college  known  to  the 
American  people. 

The  Ohio  University 

As  above  mentioned,  the  first  university  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  was  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens.  The  lands  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  that 
school  of  learning  were  located  in  1795.  The  townships  were  numbers  eight  and  nine,  in 
the  fourteenth  range,  now  Athens  and  Alexander,  in  Athens  County.  The  first  families 
removed  to  them  in  1797,  and  settled  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Athens.  Two 
years  later  the  Territorial  Legislature  appointed  three  commissioners  “to  lay  off,  in  the  most 
suitable  place  within  the  township,  a town  plat,  which  should  contain  a square  for  the  col- 
lege ; also  lots  suitable  for  house  lots  and  gardens  for  a president,  professors,  tutors,  etc., 
bordering  on,  or  encircled  by  spacious  commons,  and  such  a number  of  town  lots  adjoining  the 
said  commons  and  out-lots  as  they  think  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  university.” 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Cutler  sent  his  draft  of  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  university. 
In  this  draft  he  said,  among  other  things:  “Forty  or  fifty  thousands  dollars  can  not  be  too 
high,  as  it  must  be  applied  to  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  purposes  to  society  and 
government.”  Passing  over  some  intermediate  legislation,  we  find  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  new  State  that  had  just  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  passed,  in  1804,  an  act  of 
which  Section  1 gave  to  the  institution  its  present  name,  the  Ohio  University,  and  defined 
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its  object  to  be  "the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  various  branches  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  the  promotion  of  good  education,  virtue,  religion  and  morality,  and  the  conferring  of 
all  the  degrees  and  literary  honors  granted  in  similar  institutions.”  Section  2 provided  for  the 
corporate  existence  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  "for  the  subdivision  of  college  lands 
into  tracts  of  not  less  than  eighty  acres  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fortv  acres;  the  valua- 
tion of  them  by  three  disinterested  and  judicious  freeholders  as  in  their  original  and  unim- 
proved state,  and  the  leasing  of  the  same  for  the  term  of  ninety  years,  renewable  forever,  on  a 
yearly  rent  of  six  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  said  freeholders; 
and  the  land  so  leased  shall  be  subject  to  a revaluation  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  to  another  revaluation  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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term  of  each  lease,  which  revaluation  shall  be  conducted  and  made  on  the  principles  of  the 
first,  and  the  lessee  shall  pay  a yearly  rent  of  six  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  the  valuation 
so  to  be  made ; and  forever  thereafter  at  a yearly  rent  equal  to  and  not  exceeding  six  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  a valuation,  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  ninety  years  aforesaid.  * * * Provided,  always,  That  the  corporation  shall  have  power 

to  demand  a further  yearly  rent  on  the  said  lands  and  tenements,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed  on  property  of  like  description  by  the  State." 

The  first  building  was  erected  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  present  campus  and  known  as 
the  “Academy.”  It  was  of  wood  and  has  long  since  been  torn  down.  The  first  building  for 
collegiate  purposes  proper  was  put  up  in  iSry.  This  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  structure  of  the 
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kind  in  the  entire  Northwest,  if  not  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  is  four  stories  high  above 
the  basement,  and  though  somewhat  remodeled  twenty  years  ago,  is  substantially  the 
original  building  and  is  still  in  use.  Twenty  years  later  two  additional  buildings, 
also  of  brick,  were  put  up.  In  1881  what  was  for  a time  known  as  the  “chapel  build- 

ing,” was  erected  and  subsequently  removed  to  its  present  site  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Ewing  Hall,  the  newest,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  Though  the  uni- 
versity was  chartered  in  1804  no  instruction  was  given  until  1809.  In  June,  1808,  the  Board 
laid  out  a course  of  instruction  which  embraced  “the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
mathematics,  rhetoric,  logic,  geography,  natural  and  moral  philosophy.”  One  year  later  when 
the  school  was  formally  opened  but  three  students  presented  themselves.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  the  sparseness  and  poverty  of  the  new-comers  on  the  soil  of  Ohio. 
It  seemed  a paradoxical  scheme  to  establish  a university  before  preparatory  schools  had  been 
provided,  yet  this  has  been  the  history  of  education  from  'the  remotest  times — the  higher  has 
always  preceded  the  lower,  though  the  latter  did  not  always  appear. 

For  some  years  the  university  had  but  one  instructor,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley,  a graduate 
of  Princeton.  In  1812  Artemas  Sawyer,  a graduate  of  Harvard,  was  added  as  a second  teacher, 
and  six  years  later  a third  was  added. 

The  first  graduate  was  Thomas  Ewing,  who  was  probably  the  first  person  to  receive  a 
college  diploma  in  all  Western  America.  This  document  was  dated  1815.  The  distinguished 
subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Ewing  is  well  known.  It  is  identified  not  only  with  the  history  of 
Ohio,  but  with  that  of  the  nation. 

The  revenues  of  the  university  were  at  first  very  small,  but  they  would  in  time  have 
increased  to  a respectable  sum,  as  the  two  townships  above  named  contain  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand acres.  Unfortunately  the  Legislature  interfered  to  prevent  the  revaluation  of  its  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  various  courts,  SO'  that  the  income  from  the  rent  dupli- 
cate is  and  will  remain  at  less  than  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  legislative 
act  of  1843  dealt  the  university  a blow  from  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered.  The  loss  of 
revenue  it  caused  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  statement: 

According  to  the  decennial  appraisement  of  1900,  the  value  of  the  land  was,  exclusive  of 
improvements  and  inclusive  of  roadbeds  of  railroads  $1,356,615.  Six  per  cent  of  this  amount 
would  give  an  annual  income  of  $81,376.90.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventies  the  Legislature 
began  to  make  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  university,  and  in  1896  enacted 
the  so-called  “Sleeper  Bill,”  which  has  since  then  given  it  a revenue  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  “Seese  Bill,”  passed  at  the  regular  session  of  1902,  makes  provision  for  a 
State  Normal  College  in  connection  with  the  university,  and  gives  for  its  support  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  $38,000.  The  total  yearly  revenue  of  the  university,  from  all  sources,  is, 
approximately,  $85,000. 

Though  the  college  has  been  giving  instruction  from  1809  under  the  charge  succes- 
sively of  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley  and  Rev.  James  Irvine,  its  first  President,  as  he  is  usually  desig- 
nated, was  not  elected  until  1824,  when  Robert  G.  Wilson,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position.  His  successor  was  the  well- 
known  Dr.  William  H.  McGuffey.  For  a few  years,  dating  from  1845,  owing  to  financial 
embarrassments,  the  institution  was  closed,  but  in  1848  it  was  reopened  under  the  Presidency 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Ryors.  Dating  from  1852,  Dr.  Solomon  Howard  was  President  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott.  From  1883  to  1901,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institution  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1896-1898,  when  the  po- 
sition was  held  by  Dr.  Isaac  Crook.  The  term  of  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Ellis,  began 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1901. 
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The  government  is  by  a board  of  nineteen  trustees  appointed  for  life  bv  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition  the  Governor  of  Ohio  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  university  are  members  ex-officio. 

The  Miami  University 

The  Miami  University  is  the  second  institution  of  higher  learning  established  in  Ohio 
and  in  the  immense  territory  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Ten  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  great  ordinance  of  17S7,  Congress  adopted  the  report  of  a committee  which 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  should  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  contract  with 
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any  person  or  persons  for  a grant  of  certain  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Pursuant  to  this  John  Cleves  Symmes  made  a petition  for  a grant  of  land  between  the  two 
Miami  Rivers,  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  5th  of  May,  1792,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  iease  to  John  Cleves  Symmes,  a certain 
tract  of  land,  a portion  of  which  should  be  forever  reserved  for  the  support  of  an  institution 
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of  higher  learning.  The  grant,  originally  for  one  million  acres',  was  modified  to  as  much  as 
Symmes  and  his  associates  could  pay  for.  In  the  disposal  of  these  lands  it  happened  that  the 
terms  of  the  contract  could  not  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  by  an  act  of  Congress,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1803,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  was  authorized  to  enter  one  complete  township,  west  of 
the  Great  Miami,  in  lieu  of  the  original  township  within  the  Symmes’  purchase,  and  the  trust 
was  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  to  be  held  forever  for  the  purpose  of  education  as  set 
forth  in  the  several  articles,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Six  weeks  later,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1803,  in  accepting  the  trust,  the  Legislature  passed  an  article  entitled,  “An 
Act  to  Provide  for  the  Locating  of  a College  Township  in  the  District  of  Cincinnati.”  Leb- 
anon, Warren  County  was  first  selected  by  a committee  and  the  report  signed  'by  Alexander 
Campbell  and  James  Kilbourne.  The  fact  that  the  third  member  had  not  met  with  the  com- 
mittee gave  rise  to  a debate  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  location  was  finally  fixed  in  Oxford 
Township,  Butler  County.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1809,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an 
act  entitled,  “An  Act  to  Establish  Miami  University.”  By  means  of  legislative  action  build- 
ings were  erected  and  the  school  opened  in  1816,  as  a preparatory  school,  and  in  1824  as  a 
college.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1826.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  land  grant,  the 
spirit  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  co-operation  of  the  State  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
Miami  Valley,  the  college  soon  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Under  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1809,  the  leasing  of  the  lands  with  a revaluation 
every  fifteen  years  was  provided,  but  the  important  provision  regarding  the  revaluation  was 
repealed  in  1810,  and  the  result  was  a similar  condition  of  affairs,  as  narrated  in  the  sketch 
of  the  Ohio  University.  In  1812  another  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  the  actual  set- 
tlers should,  from  a given  date  and  forever  after,  pay  a yearly  rent  of  six  per  cent,  upon 
the  purchase  money.  Thus  by  positive  legislation,  added  to  the  act  which  repealed  the  law 
providing  for  a revaluation,  the  university  was  forever  hindered  from  securing  an  increased 
revenue  from  the  lands  of  Oxford  Township. 

The  first  President,  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  was  a man  whose  strong  personality 
dominated  the  ideals  of  the  new  college.  Associated  with  him  were  men  equally  attached  to 
the  classical  education.  The  early  curriculum  shows  the  superiority  of  the  men  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  modern  college  represents  a classical  course  superior  to  that  offered  at  Miami 
seventy-five  years  ago.  The  college  became  noted  for  its  public  spirit  and  the  record  of  its 
men  brought  it  a national  reputation.  From  time  to  time  some  enlargement  was  proposed, 
but  did  not  succeed.  A law  school  at  one  time  and  medical  school  at  another  were  proposed, 
but  failed.  A normal  course  was  sustained  for  some  time  but  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The 
school  had  been  built  upon  the  classical  pattern  and  the  alumni  regarded  lightly  any  other 
conception.  For  seventy-five  years  it  was  a consistent  and  high  grade  small  college  of  the 
classical  type. 

The  institution  had  suffered  from  lack  of  revenues  and  became  so  involved  that  the 
trustees  closed  the  doors  in  1873.  In  1885  the  university  was  reopened.  During  this  time 
the  buildings  were  leased  for  a private  school  and  the  funds  were  allowed  to  increase.  In 
1885  the  State  made  the  first  appropriation  to  repair  the  buildings  and  continued  small 
appropriations  from  year  to  year  until  1896,  when  a provision  was  made  for  the  permanent 
support  of  the  university  by  levying  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State.  An  act 
making  an  additional  levy  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  March,  1902,  to  enable  the  trustees 
to  establish  a Normal  School  in  connection  with  Miami  University.  The  university  is  thus 
afforded  a permanent  and  regular  income,  and  the  State  of  Ohio  has  expressed  its  purpose 
to  administer,  with  reasonable  liberality,  the  trust  vested  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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Miami  University  is  governed  by  a board  of  twenty-seven  trustees  appointed  for  the 
term  of  nine  years,  in  three  classes.  These  trustees  arc  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  again  added  an  increase  to  the  income  of  Miami  University, 
which  is  now  the  second  largest  of  any  institution  of  similar  grade  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Tim 
same  Legislature  appropriated  $40,000  for  a new  dormitory  for  women,  to  be  known  as 
“Hepburn  Hall.”  In  April,  1905,  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  Miami  University  the  amount  of 
$40,000  for  a new  Library  Building,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  perfect  the  equip- 
ment of  that  university.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  1904  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  The  location  of  Miami  University,  covering  sixtv-five  acres,  is  probably  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  of  any  American  college.  Outside  of  dormitories  for  men  and  women,  the 
institution  occupies  a Main  University  Building,  Brice  Scientific  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  late 
United  States  Senator  Brice,  and  the  Herron  Gymnasium. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Miami’s  graduates,  almost  to  a man,  were  found 
enlisted  or  engaged  in  some  form  of  public  service.  Many  of  these  men  are  still  hard  at 
work,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  Miami  has  more  prominent  men  among  her  alumni  than 
any  other  Western  College.  A strong  American  sentiment  permeates  every  vein  of  the 
Miami  student  or  graduate.  Miami  has  been  pre-eminently  in  her  history,  a college  of  public 
spirit.  The  student  catches  the  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  as  a duty, 
and  the  graduate  feels  that  he  owes  something  to  his  country.  College  spirit  has  always 
been  identical  with  a high  idea  of  citizenship. 
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Associated  with  this  patriotic  ideal  is  the  conviction  that  leaders  should  be  men  of  scholar- 
ship and  sound  character.  The  management  has  never  faltered  in  that  belief  that  a college 
faculty  should  be  men  of  unquestionable  character  and  highest  ability.  The  college  educa- 
tion shows  itself  in  a patriotic  citizenship,  genuine  manliness,  sound  scholarship  and  liberal 
culture.  The  institution  has  graduated  one  President  of  the  United  States,  seven  United 
States  Senators,  several  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  fifty-three  Judges  of  State  and  Federal 
Courts,  in  addition  to  many  distinguished  clergymen  and  men  in  other  walks  of  life. 

The  original  act  founding  Miami  University,  enumerates  among  other  objects  of  its 
establishment,  “The  Promotion  of  Virtue,  Religion  and  Morality.”  It  is  the  aim  of  the  man- 
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agement  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  religious  nature  of  the  student ; to  create  and  maintain 
a relieious  sentiment  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  thought  of  our  Christian  civi- 
lization. Religious  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  third  Sabbath  afternoon  of  each 
month,  at  2 130  o’clock.  At  these  services  a sermon  is  preached  by  the  President,  or  by  some 
other  member  of  the  faculty  or  by  some  minister  from  abroad.  The  daily  chapel  services  are 
held  at  9:30  o’clock  each  morning.  Attendance  upon  all  these  services  is  obligatory  upon 
all  students.  The  Bible  is  a recognized  text  book  in  the  university  and  the  constant  aim  is  to 
surround  the  students  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  genuinely  Christian  without  being  sec- 
tarian. A Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  a Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association 
maintain  regular  religious  meetings  entirely  in  charge  of  the  students. 
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The  Ohio  State  University 

1 lie  Ohio  State  l niversity,  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, three  miles  north  from  the  Capitol  Buildings,  differs  materially  from  all  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  Buckeye  State.  Unlike  all  others,  it  is  not  a corporation. 
The  ownership  of  the  property  is  vested  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  governing  body  of  the 
institution  is  a board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
for  terms  of  seven  years.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  are  prescribed  by  law.  All 
appropriations  are  made  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  incur  any 
indebtedness,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  and  as  provided  for  by  law. 

The  university  grounds  consist  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  bounded  east  ami 
west  by  High  street,  and  the  Olentangy  River,  respectively.  The  western  portion,  about  235 
acres,  is  devoted  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science.  The  eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
principal  university  buildings,  campus,  athletic  and  drill  grounds,  a park-like  meadow  and  a 
few  acres  of  primitive  forest. 
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The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  care,  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flower  beds;  and 
are  so  managed  as  to  illustrate  the  instruction  in  Botany,  Horticulture,  Forestry,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Floriculture. 

The  university  has  sixteen  buildings  devoted  to  instruction,  one  Boiler  Ffouse,  one  Power 
House,  two  Dormitories,  six  residences  and  some  farm  buildings.  These  buildings  repre- 
sent an  investment  for  construction  of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  amount  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  land  now  occu- 
pied as  a site  with  the  farm  is  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

What  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Morrill  act  was  a land  grant  made  by  the  United 
States  under  an  act  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  July  2,  1862,  which  provided  that  there 
should  be  granted  to  each  State  an  amount  of  public  land  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for 
each  Senator  and  Representative  to  which  the  State  was  entitled  by  the  apportionment  of 
the  census  of  i860.  The  proceeds  under  this  act  were  to  constitute  a perpetual  fund,  the  capi- 
tal of  which  was  to  remain  forever  undiminished,  and  the  interest  of  the  same  was  to  be 
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inviolably  applied  by  each  State  which  should  take  and  claim  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  the 
endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  “college  where  the  leading  objects  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life.” 

Under  this  law  Ohio  received  in  1864  certificates  of  scrip  for  630,000  acres  after  the  Leg- 
islature had  formally  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  trust.  The  Auditor  of  State,  the  Treas- 
urer of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  made  a commission  to  advertise  for  and 
receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  scrip.  The  greater  portion  of  the  scrip  sold  at 
fifty-three  cents  an  acre.  The  receipts  amounted  in  all  to  $340,906.80.  By  law  this  became  a 
part  of  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  State,  on  which  six  per  cent  interest  is  paid.  As  the  school 
was  not  opened  until  1873,  the  interest  was  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  principal.  In  1871 
Congress  gave  to  the  State  of  Ohio  all  unpatented  surveys  within  the  Virginia  Military  Dis- 
trict, and  m 1872  the  State  gave  these  lands  to  the  university.  These  lands  have  been  sold 
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from  time  to  time,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  State  treasury  as  part  of  the  irreducible 
debt  of  the  State,  constituting  an  endowment  fund  for  the  university.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  something  more  than  $550,000. 

Governor  Tod,  in  November,  1862,  brought  the  subject  of  accepting  the  Morrill  grant 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  later  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  Columbus  Delano  introduced  a bill  accepting  it.  This  became  a law  February 
9th,  1864,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the  State  to  the  performance  of  all  the  conditions  and 
provisions  contained  therein.  In  1866  an  act,  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Brooks  was  passed, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  but 
the  provisions  were  not  carried  into  effect,  and  a second  act,  introduced  by  R.  P.  Cameron, 
was  passed  in  1870,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  Establish  and  Maintain  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  in  Ohio.”  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  institution  was  located 
in  Columbus,  and  the  board  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  the  college  and  the  election  of 
a faculty  of  instruction,  and  the  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  1873. 
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In  1S78  the  Legislature  passed  “An  act  to  reorganize  and  change  the  name  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  to  repeal  certain  acts  therein  mentioned.”  The  act 
provided  that  the  institution  should  be  thereafter  designated  as  “The  Ohio  State  University.” 
Up  to  this  time  but  one  appropriation  had  been  made  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tution. With  the  reorganization  came  the  larger  and  broader  view  of  the  State’s  relation  to 
public  education,  and  since  that  time  the  Ohio  State  University  has  shared  with  other  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  a more  generous  support  by  the  State. 

The  Ohio  State  University  comprises  six  colleges,  as  follows : 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  consists  of  those  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Domestic  Economy,  and 
in  the  course  in  Dairying,  the  short  course  in  Agriculture,  and  the  short  course  in  Domes- 
tic Science. 
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The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  consists  of  those  departments  represented 
in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Bache- 
lor of  Science. 

The  College  of  Engineering  consists  of  those  departments  represented  in  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Engineer  of  Mines,  Engineer  of  Mines  and  Cera- 
mics, Mechanical  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Industrial  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  or  in  Metallurgy;  in  the 
course  in  Architecture,  in  the  short  course  in  Clay-Working  and  Ceramics,  and  in  the 
short  course  in  Mining. 

The  College  of  Law  consists  of  those  departments  represented  in  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  consists  of  those  departments  represented  in  the  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  and  in  the  short  course  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  consists  of  those  departments  represented  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  to  a certificate  of  Veter- 
inary Surgeon. 
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The  graduate  school  has  been  organized  with  a Board  of  Managers,  and  is  making 
steady  progress. 

Eacli  college  is  under  the  direction  of  its  own  Faculty,  which  has  power  to  act  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  students  in  that  college. 

When  the  university  was  opened,  in  1873,  seventeen  students  were  admitted.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1883,  the  roll  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five;  in  1893,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  and  in  1903,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventeen.  In  1895  the  preparatory  department  was 
abolished.  In  1873  the  faculty  of  the  new  institution  comprised  a President  and  seven  instruc- 
tors, while  in  the  last  year  of  the  first  century  of  Ohio’s  Statehood  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  persons  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The  sources  of  income  are  the 
interest  on  the  endowment;  annual  grants  from  United  States  Congress  under  the  provisions 
of  the  second  Morrill  act;  receipts  from  the  fees  of  students;  receipts  from  rentals  and  inci- 
dental accounts  and  proceeds  from  the  State  levy. 

In  1895  the  Lake  Laboratory  of  the  Ohio  State  University  was  organized  by  Prof.  D.  S. 
Kellicott,  and  work  began  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  though  steps  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a laboratory  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  year.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
laboratory  involves  the  idea  of  furnishing  opportunity  for  investigation  of  the  life  of  the  lake 
to  be  open  particularly  to  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  Ohio  State  University  as  set  forth 
by  Prof.  Kellicott.  “The  purpose  of  the  plant  that  I would  advocate  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity  and  a stimulus  to  instructors  and  students  of  biology  in  the  university  to  spend 
their  vacations  investigating  living  problems  in  biology,  especially  such  as  are  connected  with 
important  industries  like  the  fisheries. 

The  obvious  advantages  to  the  university  are:  1.  Prestige.  2.  Practical  training  of 

our  students.  3.  The  sure  increase  of  our  collections.  4.  It  should  extend  the  influence  and 
usefulness  of  the  university.” 

The  selection  of  Sandusky  as  the  location  of  the  laboratory  was  due  to  a careful  examina- 
tion of  various  points  and  the  recognition  by  Prof.  Kellicott  of  this  situation  as  especially 
favorable.  He  says : 

“I  think  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  find,  anywhere  about  the  Great  Lakes, 
a more  suitable  place  for  such  a station  than  at  some  point  near  Sandusky.  I may  say  that 
I spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  June  23  to  August  1,  last,  at  Sandusky,  Toledo  and 
about  the  islands  and  found  the  whole  region  unsurpassed  in  richness  of  material  and  advan- 
tages for  study.” 

His  estimate  for  the  facilities  desired  show  a distinct  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of 
a station  devoted  especially  to  research  and  used  by  a few  individuals. 

“The  plant  that  I consider  necessary  for  success  in  this  undertaking  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows:  1.  The  main  thing  is  a building  that  shall  give  shelter  and  security  to  the 

investigators  and  their  outfit.  This  could  be  constructed  in  the  simplest  manner ; the  size 
should  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  six  to  ten  men,  say  24x30  feet,  with  two  floors ; the 
lower  for  the  storage  of  boats  and  apparatus,  and  for  the  coarser  operations  of  “preparing;” 
the  upper  for  tables  and  aquaria.  2.  The  necessary  furniture  for  convenience  in  work 
(apparatus,  books,  etc.,  could  be  moved  up  from  the  university  and  returned  annually).  3. 
Boats,  nets  and  aquaria.” 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of  the  laboratory  under  Prof.  Kellicott’s  direction  was 
cut  short  by  his  untimely  death,  he  having  spent  the  summers  of  1893,  1896  and  1897  in 
work  at  the  station.  The  results  of  his  studies  appear  in  the  papers  upon  the  Rotifera  of 
Sandusky  Bay,  and  also  in  various  records  of  other  animals  observed  there,  especially  upon 
the  Odonata.  Dr.  Kellicott  died  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and,  as  his  successor  was  not 
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elected  until  late  in  June,  and  could  not  assume  charge  there  that  season,  the  summer  of 
1898  passed  without  any  work  being  done  at  the  laboratory.  In  1899,  the  present  Director 
took  charge  of  the  laboratory,  and,  with  several  students  and  associates,  devoted  the  sum- 
mer to  studies  upon  the  fauna  of  the  locality.  As  a result  of  this  summer’s  work,  and  especially 
on  account  of  consultation  with  various  teachers  of  Biology,  who  expressed  the  desire  to 
secure  instruction  along  the  lines  followed  at  the  laboratory,  it  was  determined  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  laboratory  by  opening  courses  of  instruction.  This  later  was  taken  up  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  provision  made  for  certain  courses  for  the  summer  of  1900.  The 
work  was  still  carried  on,  as  it  had  been  in  previous  years,  in  rooms  that  had  been  provided 
by  building  a two-story  addition  to  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  Building,  located  near  the 
Water  Works  in  Sandusky.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  made  it  necessary, 
however,  to  seek  additional  room,  and  this  was  accomplished  for  the  two  following  sum- 
mers by  occupying  portions  of  the  Hatchery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  It  was  soon 
manifest  that  these  rooms  were  inadequate  for  the  growth  of  the  laboratory,  and  especially 
for  the  provision  of  both  investigation  and  instruction  work.  A movement,  therefore,  began 
in  1901  to  secure  a larger  building,  especially  planned  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer 
work.  A recommendation  was  made  by  President  Thompson  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1902,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  of  that  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  appropriated  $2,500  for 

this  purpose.  A change  of  location  from  the 
narrow  quarters  next  to  the  Water  Works, 
where  the  work  was  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  din  and  smoke  of  factories,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  long  trips  in  the  pursuit  of 
material,  was  made  convenient  by  the  gen- 
erous grant  of  a site  upon  Cedar  Point  by 
the  Cedar  Point  Pleasure  Resort  Company. 
The  erection  of  the  building  did  not  begin 
until  the  spring  of  1903,  and  it  was  finished 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  occupied  for 
the  summer  courses  of  that  year.  The  pres- 
ent building,  located  about  three-fourths  of 
a mile  from  the  docks  of  the  Cedar  Point 
Pleasure  Resort  Company,  is  one  of  excep- 
tional advantage,  since  it  provides  on  one 
side  quiet  water  of  a small  cove,  giving  con- 
venient harborage  for  small  boats,  a dock 
and  excellent  collecting  grounds  in  the  still  waters  of  the  bay  and  swamp ; while  on  the 
other  side,  but  a short  distance  away,  is  the  magnificent  beach  of  Cedar  Point,  with  its  fine 
outlook  upon  Lake  Erie.  Moreover,  there  is  close  to  the  building  quite  a dense  native  forest, 
and  in  the  other  direction  extended  sand  dunes,  so  that  within  a few  feet  of  the  laboratory 
tables  one  may  secure  representatives  of  life  from  a great  variety  of  conditions.  The  build- 
ing is  about  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  through  the  center,  and  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  students  and  investigators.  The  equipment  of  tables,  dark  room,  boats, 
collecting  apnaratus,  etc.,  provides  for  all  varieties  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  The 
instruction  staff  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  State  University  force,  but  the  plan  cf  the 
organization  is  to  select  instructors  from  various  institutions  as  they  may  be  available  for 
special  subjects. 
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The  formal  opening  of  the  laboratory  building  occurred  on  July  2,  1903,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives from  different  institutions  were  present,  and  addresses  were  given  by  Prof.  C.  J. 
Herrick,  representing  the  science  organizations  of  the  State;  Hon.  John  T.  Mack,  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Sandusky  and  Trustees;  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney,  for  the  Arts  Colleee  ; Captain  Cope, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  whose  address  consisted  of  a history  of  the  laboratory,  and  remarks 
by  the  Director.  The  following  extracts  from  Prof.  Herrick’s  address  indicate  the  relation 
of  the  laboratory  to  the  scientific  workers  of  the  State: 

“It  is  a source  of  congratulation  to  us,  the  members  of  this  laboratory,  that  these  liberal 
principles  are  clearly  at  the  foundation  of  our  present  organization.  Our  Director  has 
made  it  very  plain,  not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  much  more  forcibly  in  practical  ways, 
that  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  our  laboratory  to  secure  the  widest  co-operation  among  all  the 
men  of  science  of  our  State.  To  this,  as  a representative  of  organized  science  in  Ohio,  I 
have  pleasure  in  responding  with  equal  cordiality  that  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  share  in 
this  great  work  here  established  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability,  by  attendance  when  pos- 
sible, and  by  sympathetic  interest  at  all  times.  While  we  are  gainers  by  this  liberal  hospi- 
tality offered  by  the  laboratory,  it  is  certain  that  the  laboratory  in  thus  casting  its  bread  upon 
the  waters  will  find  it  again  after  many  days.” 

The  policy  of  the  laboratory  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Director's 
lemarks : 

“It  is  our  hope  and  aim  to  make  the  laboratory  of  service  to  any  student  in  any  phase 
of  biology  that  can  be  profitably  studied  under  the  conditions  here.  To  make  this  as  broad 
and  emphatic  as  possible,  we  may  say  that  it  will  be  our  policy  to  assist  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  any  competent  scientific  worker  from  any  institution  or  locality  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  investigation  which  our  locality  and  equipment  will  permit.  I believe  this  represents 
the  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  and  all  officially  connected  with  the  labor- 
atory. I believe  this  to  be  fully  shown  by  the  equipment  already  furnished  and  the  attitude 
shown  in  making  these  facilities  equally  accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  to  use  them.  We 
hope  educators  and  scientific  workers  in  our  own  and  adjacent  States  especially  will  find  it 
a profitable  meeting  ground  and  feel  that  its  opportunities  are  open  on  the  most  liberal  basis 
to  all.” 

In  recent  years  students  and  investigators  have  been  enrolled  who  represent  some 
twenty  different  colleges  and  universities,  sea  ttered  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  and 
one  from  Argentina,  South  America.  Papers  giving  results  of  investigations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  scientific  journals  and  Society  Proceedings,  and  the  work  now  in  progress 
on  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  locality  will  result  in  a much  better  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Highest  in  the  series  of  Cincinnati’s  free  educational  institutions  is  the  University,  an 
organic  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  desire  to  have  a University  for  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  dates  back  to  1806,  when  in  that  city  a school  association  was  formed,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1807  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
endowments  “were  not  exactly  correspondent  to  its  elevated  title,”  consisting  only  of  mod- 
erate contributions.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  raise 
money  by  lottery,  which  was  granted.  The  lottery  was  a complete  failure,  although  many 
tickets  were  sold ; no  drawing  was  ever  had,  and — perhaps  as  a matter  of  retribution — the 
building  erected  for  university  purposes  was  blown  down  by  a tornado  on  Sunday,  the  28th 
of  May,  1809.  This  ended  the  first  “University  of  Cincinnati.” 
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The  present  University  of  Cincinnati  owes  its  existence  to  the  generosity  of  Charles 
McMicken,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1803,  accumulated  a large 
fortune  and  died  in  1858.  By  the  terms  of  his  will,  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  “two  colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls.”  He  had  “long 
cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution  where  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not 
only  a knowledge  of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellowr-men,  but  also  receive  the 
benefit  of  a sound,  thorough  and  practical  English  education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except 
denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  taught  in 
any  of  the  secular  colleges  or  universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country.”  Nearly  half 
of  the  property  devised  bv  Mr.  McMicken  was  situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  was 
entirely  lost,  in  i860,  by  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  annulling  that  part 
of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  bequests  of  real  estate  to  insti- 
tutions controlled  by  non-resident  trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the 
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property,  lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a sufficient  income  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  colleges.  For  ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  estate  was  applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869  the  trustees  provided  for  a School  of  Design,  which  they  maintained,  with  aid 
from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when  they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
Association.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  April,  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  to  enable  cities  of  the 
first  class  to  aid  and  promote  education,  under  which  the  city  of  Cincinnati  accepted  the 
bequest  of  Charles  McMicken  and  proceeded  to  establish  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Aca- 
demic instruction  was  actually  begun  in  1873,  in  the  building  and  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Woodward  High  School,  and  the  University  was  formally  organized  in  1874,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  of  Mathematical  and  Civil  Engineering,  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  During  the  academic  year  1874-1875  instruction  was  given  by  these  pro- 
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fessors  in  the  Woodward  High  School  Building,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875-1876 
possession  was  taken  of  the  new  building  then  erected  on  the  site  adjoining  the  McMicken 
homestead  in  1842. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  bv  Charles  McMicken  having 
failed,  the  income  remained  long  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had 
intended  to  found.  At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University  in  part  by  pub- 
lic taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course 
of  time  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  were  provided  by  individual 
citizens,  the  most  important  being  the  bequest  of  property  valued  at  $130,000  by  Matthew 
Thoms  in  1890,  and  the  gift  of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in  1899. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society 
(founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property  on  Mt.  Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as 
a condition  of  the  gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a new  site  provided 
by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,  to  be  built  with  funds  given  by  him.  For  this  purpose 
the  city  levies  annually  a special  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  one  mill.  In  1896  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  (founded  in  1819)  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  though 
still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In  the  same  year  a Law  Depart- 
ment was  established,  and  six  professors  of  law  were  appointed,  and  gave  instruction  at 
first  in  rooms  on  Fourth  street.  But,  in  1897,  by  a contract  with  the  Law  School  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  (founded  in  1833),  a union  was  effected.  The  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  be  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
was  to  be  conferred  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Uffiversity  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 

Out  of  a professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Academic  Department  has  developed 
the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was  organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a dis- 
tinct department  in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  I’athological  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the  University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, until  1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine.  The  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  (founded  in  1845)  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Lhiiversity  since  1888. 

From  1875  to  1895  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the  building  erected  on  the 
grounds,  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as  required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  prov- 
ing altogether  unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission  to  remove 
to  a more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The  desired  permission  having  been 
granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in  March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  con- 
struction of  a main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed  in  two  years.  This 
building  stands  on  high  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having 
been  set  apart  as  a site  for  the  University.  During  1895-1896  the  north  wing,  known  as 
Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  with  funds 
amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided  by  Henry  Hanna.  The  south  wing,  called  Cunning- 
ham Hall,  was  built  in  1898-1899  by  Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  at  a cost  of  $60,000.  This  wing 
is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  Van  Wormer  Library,  costing 
about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa  Van  Wormer,  was  built  during  1898-1900. 

A friend  of  technical  education,  whose  name  was  not  made  known,  gave  the  sum  of 
$22,500  in  1901,  to  provide  a building  for  the  Technical  School.  The  Observatory,  built  in 
1873  with  $10,000  given  by  John  Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout,  at  a distance  of  several 
miles  from  the  other  University  buildings.  A smaller  structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchell  Build- 
ing, was  added  in  1904  to  house  the  old  telescope.  Since  1896  the  building  on  the  McMicken 
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homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  Medical  Department.  A dispensary,  erected  in  that 
year,  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The  Law  Department,  on  Ninth  street, 
occupies  a new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902. 

The  charter  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in 
1819.  This  institution  is,  therefore,  much  the  senior  of  any  medical  college  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Annual  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  faculty  with  unvarying- 
regularity  during  the  eighty-six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school.  AVith  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1895-96,  attendance  upon  four  annual  courses  of  lectures  was  required;  the 
entire  system  was  carefully  graded,  and  more  detailed,  direct  and  vigilant  supervision  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  student,  in  1896  its  Board  of  Trustees  transferred  its 
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charter  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Cincinnati,  thus  constituting  it  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  university,  though  still  retaining  its  original  conjointly  with  its 
new  title. 

The  college  is  located  on  the  McMicken  homestead  lot,  on  McMicken  avenue,  at  the  head 
of  Elm  street.  This  lot  has  a frontage  of  three  hundred  feet,  extending  back  about  the  same 
distance  to  Clifton  avenue.  The  Lecture  and  Laboratory  Building  is  four  stories  above 
the  basement,  which  is  itself  above  ground  level,  and  is  constructed  of  cut  stone  and  brick, 
with  iron  stairways  and  internal  finish  of  the  most  substantial  character. 

On  the  basement  floor  are  small  lecture  or  demonstration  rooms,  students’  sitting  room, 
lockers,  and  the  dark  room  for  photographic  work.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Registrar's 
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office,  the  Faculty  room,  museum  and  students’  reading  room.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
laboratories  of  bacteriology,  of  normal  and  pathological  histology,  and  of  physiology,  all 
thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  apparatus.  On  the  third  floor  are  two  large  lecture 
rooms,  furnished  with  comfortable  opera  chairs  with  table  arms ; a special  room  for  the 
Roentgen  or  X-ray  apparatus  is  also  located  here.  The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  a large 
dissecting  room  and  chemical  laboratory.  In  immediate  connection  with  these  is  a lecture 
room  for  demonstrations  in  chemistry  and  anatomy.  The  surgical  laboratory  is  also  located 
on  this  floor. 

The  Dispensary  Building  is  a one-story  brick  structure  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lot 
on  McMicken  avenue.  Its  dimensions  are  123  by  50  feet.  It  contains  eight  small  lecture 
rooms,  each  with  an  adjoining  waiting  room  for  patients,  a dispensing  drug  room,  and  a 
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room  for  necessary  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation  of  the  cases  daily  presenting 
themselves  for  treatment. 

Although  in  the  center  of  a densely  populated  district  that  affords  an  immense  clinical 
field,  the  site  of  the  college  building  is,  nevertheless,  upon  high  ground,  commanding  a fine 
view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  city.  Ventilation  is  perfect,  and  each  room  is  so  well 
lighted  as  to  permit  all  laboratory  work  to  be  done  by  day,  even  in  cloudy  weather,  with- 
out artificial  illumination. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  organized  in  June,  1896,  and 
received  its  first  class  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  make  it  truly  a university  law  school,  and  the  faculty  therefore  established  a 
rule  requiring  every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  to  pass  an  examination,  or  to 
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exhibit  a diploma  at  least  equivalent  to  that  received  from  a high  school.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  school  the  faculty  decided  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  follow,  as  closely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  the  method  of  study  known  as  the  “case”  system,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  subjects  the  instructors  have  adopted  this  system.  The  Law  School  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College  was  founded  in  May,  1833.  It  was  the  first  law  school  established  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  The  first  term  began  on  October  7,  1833.  In  1835  the  Law  School 
was  incorporated  with  the  Cincinnati  College,  a literary  and  academic  institution,  founded 

in  1819;  and  from  that  time  it  was 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
“Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege.” As  such,  it  became  perma- 
nently located  in  the  college  build- 
ing, on  Walnut  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a substantial  endowment, 
and  has  acquired  a large  law  library. 
In  May,  1897,  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  Law  Department  of  the 
university  and  the  Law  School  of 
the  Cincinnati  College.  A contract, 
drawn  up  by  a joint  committee  rep- 
resenting the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
was  ratified  by  both  bodies.  By  this 
contract  it  was  provided  that  the 
faculty  of  the  Law  Department,  to- 
gether with  certain  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  should  be  the 
faculty  of  the  new  school,  and  that 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
should,  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Cincinnati  College,  be 
conferred  upon  those  passing  satis- 
factory examinations  in  the  new 
school.  The  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
thorough  legal  education  arising  from  the  union  was  substantial.  The  Universitv  of  Cin- 
cinnati thus  acquired  a substantial  endowment  fund  and  a law  library,  now  numbering  over 
7,500  volumes,  for  the  use  of  its  Law  Department,  together  with  the  advantage  of  the  good 
will  of  the  Law  School  for  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  of  its  honorable  history  of  more  than 
half  a century.  The  course  and  methods  of  study  in  the  new  school  are  the  same  as  those 
marked  out  by  the  faculty  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  university  before  the  union.  The 
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endowment  enables  the  new  school  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study,  and  to  make  the  work 
more  thorough  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  two  schools  continued  separate. 

The  government  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  by  a board  of  nine  directors, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

Franklin  College 

The  cause  of  education  in  Ohio  is  encouraged  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  the 
statutes  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  has  always  been  the  cus- 
tom to  relieve  property  devoted  to  education  from  taxation.  A number  of  the  colleges  incor- 
porated in  the  Buckeye  State  are  under  private  control.  They  are  what  is  known  as  close 
corporations;  the  trustees  elect  their  own  successors  and  thus  definitely  and  permanently  fix 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  institutions.  While  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  they  are 
free  from  any  ecclesiastical  control,  they  are,  nevertheless,  usually  governed  by  trustees 
unwilling  to  separate  the  interests  of  religion  from  those  of  education.  At  first  they  were 
regarded  as  denominational  institutions,  but  as  the  idea  of  demoninational  support  and  con- 
trol was  developed,  they  were  less  closely  related  to  the  church,  and  depended  upon  indi- 
viduals for  endowment.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  flourished,  while  others  have  lan- 
guished, as  religious  people  gradually  attached  themselves  to  the  denominational  colleges, 
giving  them  their  support  and  patronage.  The  oldest  college  under  private  control,  Franklin 
College,  was  founded  in  1825.  The  institution  is  situated  at  New  Athens,  Harrison  County.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a school  known  as  Alma  Academy.  In  1825  the  name  was 
changed  to  Alma  College,  and  one  year  later  to  Franklin  College.  The  founders  of  this 
college  were  chiefly  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock  that  settled  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  East- 
ern Ohio.  Many  of  the  early  trustees  were  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  and  belonged  to  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  Presbyterian  communion.  The  college  became  involved  in  the  slavery 
agitation  and  finally  divided  so  that  New  Athens  had  the  distinction  of  two  colleges — one 
proslavery  and  the  other  antislavery.  Providence  College,  which  was  proslavery,  soon  lan- 
guished, and  its  property  was  bought  by  the  other.  These  stirring  days  with  their  slavery 
debates  produced  some  vigorous  men.  Able  and  learned  men  were  in  the  faculty,  and  the 
alumni  roll  contains  such  names  as  George  Wr.  McCook,  John  A.  Bingham,  William  Ken- 
non,  member  of  Congress;  John  Welch,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio;  Joseph  Ray,  author 
of  the  arithmetics  so  long  in  popular  use  in  Ohio  and  adjoining  States,  and  many  others  of 
equal  fame.  The  war,  as  in  many  other  colleges,  practically  emptied  the  class  rooms,  so 
that  during  one  year  of  that  period  as  few  as  twelve  students  were  enrolled.  In  recent 
years  the  college  has  lacked  funds  to  expand  in  response  to  the  demands  upon  higher  edu- 
cation. This  has  resulted  in  a limited  attendance  and  the  relative  decline  of  the  college  as 
compared  to  earlier  days. 


Western  Reserve  University 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  universities  in  Ohio  is  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
founded  in  the  year  1826,  and  located  at  Cleveland.  The  university  embraces  six  organiza- 
tions, all  of  which  are  under  the  general  management  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Adelbert  College,  formerly  Western  Reserve  College,  located  at  Hudson,  was  of  New 
England  origin  and  type.  In  1801  certain  residents  of  the  Western  Reserve  petitioned  the 
Territorial  Legislature  for  a charter  for  a college,  to  be  located  in  that  region.  Their  peti- 
tion was  refused,  but  two  years  later,  after  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  a State, 
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they  renewed  their  plea,  and  this  time  they  were  successful.  The  “Erie  Literary  Society,” 
with  full  college  powers,  was  organized.  A building  was  erected  at  Burton,  and,  in  1805,  an 
academy  was  opened.  During  the  early  years  of  this  academy  the  Presbyteries  of  Grand 
River  and  Portage  had  organized  an  educational  society  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  Subsequently  they  made  proposals  to  the  Erie  Literary  Society  to 
establish  a theological  department,  but  after  a brief  trial  it  was  believed  that  Burton  was  not 
a suitable  location  in  which  to  develop  educational  plans,  and  a request  for  a change  of  loca- 
tion was  made.  This  request  was  not  granted  by  reasons  of  property  limitations,  and  in 
1824  the  managers  of  the  educational  fund  withdrew  and  began  their  efforts  for  a new  loca- 
tion. In  this  movement  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  became  also  interested,  and  the  outcome 


Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


was  that  twelve  men,  representing  the  three  Presbyteries,  became  a Board  of  Trustees.  They 
held  their  first  meeting  on  the  15th  of  February,  1825,  drew  up  a charter  and  were  incor- 
porated as  Western  Reserve  College  on  the  7th  of  February,  1S26.  The  little  village  of 
Hudson  was  selected  as  the  location,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  in  the 
following  April.  The  building  was  finished  in  1827,  when  the  preparatory  department  was 
opened.  The  organization  was  that  of  a close  corporation.  The  trustees  had  full  power  to 
elect  their  own  successors,  and  no  restrictions  whatever  were  made  in  respect  to  manner 
of  election,  qualifications  of  members,  term  of  service,  religious  creed  or  residence.  The 
control  of  the  State  was  limited  to  amending  the  charter,  with  the  provision  that  no  fund  or 
property  of  the  college  should  ever  by  law  be  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose.  The 
original  trustees  were  either  ministers  or  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
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Churches,  then  co-operating  under  what  was  known  as  the  “Plan  of  Union.”  At  that  time 
there  was  no  such  thing  known  as  a denominational  college  or  State  university.  The  trustees 
followed  the  New  England  model  of  organizing  a college  under  Christian  auspices,  and  the 
objects  of  the  founders  were  ‘‘to  educate  pious  young  men  as  pastors  for  our  destitute 
churches,”  “to  preserve  the  present  literary  and  religious  character  of  the  State  and  redeem  it 
from  future  decline,”  and  “to  prepare  competent  men  to  fill  the  cabinet,  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  the  pulpit.”  The  charter  provided  that  the  plan  should  include  instruction  in  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  additional  departments  should 
be  organized  for  the  study  of  any  or  all  the  liberal  professions.  The  early  founders  were  men 
who  had  been  educated  in  New  England — chiefly  at  Yale — and  were  guided  in  their  work  by 
their  own  education.  In  1828  Rev.  Charles  Backus  Storrs  was  appointed  professor  of  Christian 
Theology,  and  became  President  in  1830.  The  theological  department  was  continued  until 
1852.  In  1876  discussion  became  earnest  with  reference  to  removal  to  Cleveland.  The  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  locations  were  freely  discussed  in  all 
cpiarters,  and  President  Carroll  Cutler  became  strongly  in  favor  of  removal.  In  1880  the 
late  Amasa  Stone  offered  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  case  of  removal,  and 
the  change  of  name  to  that  of  “Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,”  the  loca- 
tion to  be  upon  a suitable  campus  to  be  provided  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland.  The  trustees 
decided  to  accept  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  in  September,  1882,  Adelbert  College,  so 
named  in  memory  of  Mr.  Stone’s  only  son,  drowned  while  a student  at  Yale,  was  opened  in 
Cleveland.  The  property  at  Hudson  is  now  used  as  Western  Reserve  Academy.  Since  the 
removal  the  magnificent  gift  of  Mr.  Stone  has  been  supplemented  by  many  others. 

The  Medical  College,  another  department  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  was 
organized  in  1843  under  the  name  of  Cleveland  Medical  College.  On  the  following  Febru- 
ary the  charter  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  was.  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  the  medical  department  in  Cleveland.  For  a long  time  the  relation  was  nominal, 
but  in  1884  the  medical  school  became  an  organic  part  of  the  university.  It  now  ranks  as 
one  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country. 

The  College  for  Women  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  on  the  7th  of  December,  1887: 

“Whereas,  The  trustees  of  the  univer- 
sity are  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  young  women  facili- 
ties for  higher  education  equal  to  those  now 
furnished  to  young  men,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  co-education  by  Adelbert  College 
makes  this  especially  an  opportune  time  for 
establishing  here  a college  for  women  which 
shall  offer  advantages  equal  to  those 
afforded  by  similar  institutions  of  the  first 
grade  elsewhere;  and 

“Whereas,  The  President  has  received 
encouragement  that,  both  as  to  instruction 
and  funds,  for  the  preliminary  work,  inter- 
ested friends  are  ready  to  come  to  the  front 
and  generously  assume  responsibilities  if  Clark  Hall 

there  be  hope  of  success  in  so  laudable  an  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University 

undertaking , Cleveland,  Ohio 
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‘‘Resolved  that  the  President  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  seem  to  him  expe- 
dient to  establish  such  a college  for  young  women,  to  be  known  for  the  present  as  the  Cleve- 
land College  for  Young  Women,  with  the  express  understanding,  however,  that  none  of  the 
funds  of  any  existing  department  of  the  university  shall  be  applied  to  its  establishment  or 
support.” 

For  a number  of  years  co-education  had  become  a fact  through  popular  demand,  and  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  institution.  In  September,  1888,  the  college  opened  in  rented 
quarters,  and  for  the  first  three  years  depended  almost  exclusively  on  the  services  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Adelbert  College,  gratuitously  offered  as  a contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  movement.  The  college  now  has  a separate  faculty ; has  received  a number  of  gifts ; is 
provided  with  adequate  buildings  in  a beautiful  location,  and  has  become  one  of  the  import- 
ant factors  for  the  education  of  women  in  Ohio.  The  degrees  are  granted  by  the  university 
of  which  the  College  for  Women  forms  an  integral  part. 

The  law  department  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  began  its  existence  in  1892  in 
rented  quarters,  and  in  1893  in  recognition  of  an  endowment  provided  by  Mrs.  Backus,  of 
Cleveland,  and  in  honor  of  her  husband,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Franklin  T.  Backus 
Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  University.  Since  1900  the  rule  is  in  force  that  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  granted  by  the  university  are  required  to  have  sufficient 
education  to  enter  college. 

The  Dental  College  of  the  university  is  an  integral  part  of  the  institution,  under  full  and 
direct  control  of  the  trustees.  The  work  in  the  college  is  associated  with  the  Medical  Col- 
lege in  as  much  as  the  students  in  dentistry  are  given  instructions  in  several  branches  of 
medicine.  The  course  covers  four  years,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion are  those  established  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  The  Graduate 
School,  organized  in  1892  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two  faculties  of  Adelbert  College  and 
the  College  for  Women,  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  aims  to  furnish  to  graduates  of  any  col- 
lege of  good  standing  opportunity  to  pursue  graduate  work  looking  especially  to  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  Arts  and  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy. 

Oberlin  College 

located  at  Oberlin,  Lorain  County,  was  founded  in  1833.  Its  existence  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elyria,  and 
his  friend,  Philo  P.  Stewart,  a returned  missionary,  whose  health  had  failed  while  working 
among  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi.  Their  plan  was  to  secure  a large  tract  of  land  on  which 
a Christian  community  could  be  realized.  A Christian  school  was  to  be  the  center,  and  by 
a solemn  covenant  the  people  were  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  covenant  enforced  plain  living  and  a community  of  interests,  while  preserving  the  rights 
of  private  property.  The  school  was  expected  to  train  teachers,  Christian  citizens  and  a 
ministry  for  the  destitute  fields  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  name  of  Oberlin  was  selected  in  view  of  the  devoted  labors  of  a German  pastor, 
Johann  Friedrich  Oberlin,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  redeeming  an  ignorant  and  degraded 
population  in  his  parish  in  Eastern  France.  In  1832  a journey  to  the  East  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Shipherd  in  the  interest  of  the  enterprise  A gift  of  five  hundred  acres  for  a manual 
training  school  was  secured  from  Messrs.  Street  and  Hughes,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
and  an  arrangement  to  buy  five  thousand  acres  at  one  dollar  and  a half  an  acre,  which  was  to 
be  sold  to  the  colonists  at  an  advance  of  one  dollar  an  acre,  thus  providing  a fund  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  school.  The  Oberlin  covenant  was  drawn  and  served  the  purpose 
of  limiting  the  settlers  to  a desired  class  of  people.  Later  it  fell  into  disuse.  Mr.  Shipherd 
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continued  his  efforts  by  soliciting  for  colonists,  for  money  and  for  students.  When  he 
returned  to  Ohio  in  September,  of  the  same  year,  he  had  secured  a numl  er  of  fami- 
lies, students,  teachers  and  a fund  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Meantime  Philo  P. 
Stewart  had  been  giving  general  oversight  to  the  enterprise  in  Ohio.  Peter  P.  Pease,  the 
first  settler  and  a member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  had  gone  to  the  present  site, 
cleared  away  the  forest  and  made  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  colonists  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  for  the  school.  This  was  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  However  great 
the  undertaking  was,  the  school  was  opened  December  3,  1833,  at  which  time  there  were 
eleven  families  in  the  center  of  the  woods,  and  forty-four  students — twenty-nine  young  men 
and  fifteen  young  women — at  the  school. 

In  February,  1834,  the  Legislature  chartered  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  1850 
the  name  was  changed  to  Oberlin  College.  The  first  circular  was  issued  in  March,  1834.  This 
circular  and  the  charter  set  forth  clearly  the  conceptions  of  the  men  of  those  days  as  to  the 
mission  of  the  "Institute,”  and  in  a large  measure  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  has  remained  to  this 
day.  “The  grand  objects  of  the  Oberlin  Institute  are  to  give  the  most  useful  education  at 
the  least  expense  of  health,  of  time  and  money,  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  such  education 
to  both  sexes  and  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  as  far  as  its  means  will  allow.  Its  system 
embraces  thorough  instruction  in  every  department,  from  the  infant  school  up  through  a 
collegiate  and  theological  course.  While  care  will  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  standard  of 
intellectual  culture,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  combine  with  it  the  best  physical  and  moral 
education.  Prominent  objects  of  this  seminary  are  the  thorough  qualification  of  Christian 
teachers,  both  for  the  pulpit  and  for  schools ; and  the  elevation  of  female  character,  by  bring- 
ing within  the  reach  of  the  misjudged  and  neglected  sex  all  the  instructive  privileges  which 
have  hitherto  unreasonably  distinguished  the  leading  sex  from  theirs.”  This  declaration  of 
principles  definitely  committed  Oberlin  to  co-education. 

The  admission  of  colored  students  was  another  feature  that  brought  Oberlin  into  discus- 
sion. At  the  outset  Mr.  Shipherd  stood  for  it  on  the  broad  ground  of  humanity  that  moved 
him  to  found  the  college ; on  the  ground  that  the  education  of  the  negro  was  essential  to 
his  progress;  and  on  the  ground  that  Christian  people,  and  especially  a Christian  school, 
could  not  deny  the  colored  man  an  opportunity.  There  was  some  feeling  in  his  day,  as  his 
correspondence  will  show,  but  the  cause  triumphed.  In  the  days  of  the  slavery  agitation 
Oberlin  was  brought  prominently  into  the  discussion.  It  brought  trouble,  made  some  ene- 
mies and  some  friends.  Oberlin  was  on  the  right  side,  and  the  right  prevailed.  In  the  end 
the  reward  came,  and  the  country  now  honors  the  college  for  the  position.  The  colored 
students  have  not  been  a large  factor,  and  in  the  future  will  probably  be  fewer  in  number. 
The  position  of  Oberiin  has  been  approved,  and  the  colored  student  is  now  recognized  in  ail 
the  Northern  schools.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  ample  provisions  for  his  higher  educa- 
tion in  nearly  every  State. 

Oberlin  College  has  been  widely  influencial  in  the  mission  field  abroad  and  at  home.  In 
this  the  college  has  realized  the  hopes  of  the  founders.  The  college  has  been  free  from 
any  interference  by  church,  State  or  outside  factions ; the  management  has  been  true  to  the 
ideals  of  the  college;  and  the  friends  are  coming  to  the  support  with  increasing  endow- 
ments. A Conservatory  of  Music,  organized  in  1865,  is  in  connection  with  the  college. 

Marietta  College 

Two  years  after  the  organization  of  Oberlin  College,  Marietta  College,  located  at  Mari- 
etta, Washington  County,  was  founded  by  a number  of  men  of  New  England  birth  and  edu- 
cation. Consequently,  the  college  itself  is  of  the  New  England  pattern.  From  the  beginning 
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town  and  college  were  closely  linked.  The  desire  for  higher  education  in  Marietta  dates 
back  to  1797,  when  a meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a building  for 
the  purpose  of  higher  education.  In  this  building  Muskingum  Academy  was  conducted 
until  1832.  In  the  first  period  of  its  existence  the  house  was  used  for  worship 
until  the  Congregational  Church  was  erected  in  1808.  In  the  year  1830  the  “Insti- 
tute of  Education"  was  established  by  Rev.  Luther  G.  Bingham,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Mansfield  French.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1832,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  was  printed  in  the  “American  Friend”:  “It  is  the  intention  of  all  con- 

cerned to  take  early  measures  to  make  the  Marietta  Collegiate  Institute  an  entirely  public 
institution,  so  as  to  perpetuate  its  advantages  on  a permanent  basis.”  On  the  22 d of 
November,  of  the  same  year,  a public  meeting  was  held,  in  which  steps  were  taken  to  incor- 
porate “The  Marietta  Collegiate  Institute  and  Western  Teachers’  Seminary.”  The  charter 
was  obtained  on  the  17th  of  December  following,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1834,  the 
organization  was  completed  by  the  election  of  a President  and  a Secretary. 

Negotiations  were  then  begun  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  Bing- 
ham and  French  to  the  board  just  organized,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  additional  teach- 
ers. In  September,  1833,  Henry  Smith,  D.  Howe  Alien.  Milo  P.  Jewett  and  Samuel  Max- 
well appeared  as  a corps  of  teachers  for  the  new  enterprise.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
chartered  institution  in  the  interest  of  public  education.  The  charter  conferred  no  pow- 
ers to  grant  degrees,  and  was  subject  to  repeal  by  the  Legislature.  In  February,  1835, 
amendments  were  secured  providing  against  repeal,  granting  power  to  confer  degrees  and 
changing  the  name  to  Marietta  College.  Thus  the  college  was  legally  and  formally  begun. 
All  the  men  interested  in  organizing  the  college  were  also  interested  in  the  other  schools, 
so  that  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  lineage  of  Marietta  goes  back  through  them  to 
1797.  The  organization  is  that  of  a close  corporation,  with  full  power  to  perpetuate  itself 
and  carry  forward  its  work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  The  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  college  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  early  published  statements  as  follows  : “The 
board  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  essential  doctrines  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion  will  be  assiduously  inculcated,  but  no  sectarian  peculiarities  of  belief  will 
be  taught.”  The  college  retained  its  character  until  1897,  when  it  became  co-educational. 
Marietta  College  has  never  been  large  in  numbers,  its  progress  has  been  substantial  and 
steady.  Its  work  has  always  been  characterized  by  thoroughness  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
college  idea.  In  recent  years  some  expansion  of  the  course  of  study  has  been  made.  The 
library  of  Marietta  College  is  large,  containing  more  than  sixty  thousand  volumes.  It  is 
probably  the  best  library  in  Ohio  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  as  many  volumes  are 
of  great  historical  value. 

Lake  Erie  College  and  Seminary 

The  aim  of  the  Lake  Erie  College  and  Seminary,  located  in  the  pretty  little  city  of  Paines- 
ville,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  is  to  furnish  separate  education  for  women  of  a grade  equal  to 
that  offered  in  standard  colleges.  The  history  of  the  college  dates  back  to  1847,  when  Wil- 
loughby Female  Seminary  was  founded.  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  became  the  successor 
to  Willoughby  Female  Seminary,  and  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  was  succeeded,  in  1898, 
by  the  above  named  institution.  From  1847  until  1856,  Willoughby  Female  Seminary  was 
conducted  at  Willoughby  on  the  plan  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  as  suggested  by  Miss  Mary 
Lyon,  who  had  founded  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1837.  The  success  of  her  movement  drew  to  it 
the  attention  of  people  in  the  West  interested  in  the  education  of  young  women.  These 
seminaries  were  without  endowment,  and  by  introducing  the  plan  of  self-help  in  the  form  of 
domestic  service  were  able  to  give  the  education  then  thought  desirable  for  young  women 
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at  moderate  expense  and  under  satisfactory  government  and  discipline.  Willoughby  Semi- 
nary was  under  the  direction  of  Mt.  Holyoke  graduates  and  prospered  greatly  during  its 
life.  Unfortunately  its  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856.  At  this  juncture  the  plans 
for  enlargment,  previously  discussed,  were  taken  up  anew,  and  the  question  of  location  be- 
came involved.  After  full  discussion,  the  trustees  decided  to  locate  at  Painesville  upon  a 
slightly  different  basis.  Accordingly  the  Lake  Erie  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  1856  and 
located  at  Painesville,  where  the  trustees  had  secured  fourteen  acres  of  ground  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  town.  A building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  four  stories 
high,  was  erected,  and  the  school  opened  on  the  residence  plan.  The  main  features  of  the 
seminary  were  taken  from  the  Mt.  Holyoke  plan,  which,  in  Miss  Lyon's  words,  embrace  the 
following  features : “Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  boarders,  together 
with  furniture  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  outfit,  to  be  furnished  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  placed,  free  from  encumbrance,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  should  be  men  of 
enlarged  views  and  Christian  benevolence.”  “Teachers  to  be  secured  possessing  so  much  of 
a missionary  spirit  that  they  would  labor  faithfully  and  cheerfully,  receiving  only  a 
moderate  salary  compared  with  what  they  would  command  in  other  situations.”  “Style 
of  living  neat,  but  plain  and  simple.”  “Domestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  school.”  “Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as  low  as  may 
be,  and  still  cover  the  common  expenses  of  the  family,  instruction,  etc.”  “The  whole  plan 
to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  our  missionary  operations ; no  surplus  income  to  go 
to  the  teachers,  to  the  domestic  superintendents,  or  to  any  other  person,  but  all  to  be  cast 
into  the  treasury  for  the  still  further  reduction  of  expenses  the  ensuing  year.” 

In  the  course  of  years  the  educational  studies  were  enlarged,  and  in  1898  the  seminary 
changed  its  name  to  correspond  to  the  work  then  offered.  It  now  became  a college  to 
grant  the  usual  collegiate  degrees.  A Conservatory  of  Music  is  connected  with  the  semi- 
nary. 

Antioch  College 

Antioch  College,  located  at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County,  was  founded  in  1852.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  an  action  taken  by  the  Christian  denomination  in  a convention  at  Marion, 
New  York,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1850.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  locate  the  college  in 
New  York,  but  the  outcome  of  the  canvass  for  funds  showed  the  Ohio  agents  to  be  far  in 
the  lead,  and,  accordingly,  the  location  was  finally  made  at  Yellow  Springs,  whose  citizens 
had  pledged  to  the  new  college  twenty  acres  of  land  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  money. 
The  land  was  donated  by  William  Mills,  who  also  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
pledge.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1852,  the  new  college  was  incorporated.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  founders  to  establish  a college  of  high  rank,  open  to  both  sexes.  Immediately  after 
the  incorporation  the  authorities  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  the  main  building,  two  dor- 
mitories and  a President’s  residence.  Horace  Mann  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
institution.  During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  the  young  college  had  to  struggle  with 
financial  embarassments,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1859,  the  property  was  sold  for  debt.  A 
re-organization  followed,  and  the  property  was  transferred  to  the  new  corporation,  “Antioch 
College,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County,  Ohio.” 

A plan  of  co-operation  was  then  devised  between  the  Christian  denomination  and  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  This  did  not  entirely  relieve  the  situation.  Debates  and  strifes 
ensued.  Through  the  re-organization  the  college  was  made  free  of  debt,  and  by  charter  pro- 
vision must  remain  so.  The  college  is  possessed  of  some  funds,  and  maintains  a creditable 
curriculum  although  the  number  of  students  does  not  equal  that  of  earlier  days. 
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Antioch  College  has  always  advocated  three  notable  features:  Freedom  from  sectarian- 
ism, co-education  and  lack  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  prizes,  honors,  etc.,  which  could 
arouse  rivalry  among  students. 

The  Western  College  for  Women 

The  Western  College  for  Women,  located  at  the  beautiful  little  university  town  of 
Oxford,  Butler  County,  began  its  history  as  the  Western  Female  Seminary  and  continued 
under  the  original  plan  until  1894,  when  the  name  was  changed,  the  work  of  a college  grade 
being  offered.  A few  years  later  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Western  College  for 
Women.  The  college  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  a body  of  what  was  then  New  School 


Library  Building,  Western  Reserve  University 
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Presbyterians.  The  principles  of  Mt.  Holyoke  were  adopted,  and  in  later  vears  the 
college  has  been  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  practices  prevailing  at  Mt.  Holyoke  and 
Wellesley.  The  object  was  set  forth  in  the  charters  to  give  a liberal  education  at  a moderate 
cost,  and  under  distinctly  Christian  influences. 

The  patronage  has  been  chiefly  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  in  recent  years  when 
the  roll  has  included  a considerable  percentage  from  other  denominations.  The  college  has 
a campus  of  sixty  acres,  two  buildings,  and  a third  one  in  process  of  construction.  The 
resources  approximate  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars. 
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The  National  Normal  University 

Though  the  National  Normal  University,  located  at  Lebanon,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  was 
founded  in  1855,  several  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  that  city.  In  the  summer  of  1855  a summer  institute  was  held  for  three 
weeks  in  the  buildings  of  the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford.  During  this  session  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  “Southwestern  State  Normal  School  Associa- 
tion.” 

The  object  was  to  maintain  a school  until  State  aid  could  be  secured.  The  first  trustees 
were  A.  J.  Rickoff  of  Cincinnati,  Charles  Rogers  of  Dayton,  and  E.  C.  Ellis  of  Georgetown. 
They  selected  Lebanon  as  the  location,  and  the  trustees  of  Lebanon  Academy  turned  over 
their  property  to  them  with  an  agreement  to  furnish  .eighty  pupils  for  five  years  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  school.  Alfred  Holbrook  was  elected  principal.  The  school  under  his  man- 
agement opened  on  the  24th  of  November,  1855,  with  ninety-five  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  management  retired  and  the  school  passed  into  the  control  of  Mr.  Holbrook.  The  sec- 
ond year  saw  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  As  the  school  grew  the  curri- 
culum was  enlarged,  and  in  1870  the  students  were  enrolled  from  so  wide  a territory  that 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  National  Normal  School.  In  1883  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity was  established.  During  the  life  of  Prof.  Holbrook  the  school  was  continued  as  a 
private  enterprise  so  far  as  the  financial  features  were  involved.  After  he  retired  from  the 
school  the  management  was  somewhat  disorganized,  and  the  future  stability  of  the  school 
was  threatened.  In  May,  1893,  with  a capital  stock  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  divided  into 
twelve  hundred  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  the  National  Normal  University  Company 
was  incorporated.  Under  this  company  the  National  Normal  University  is  operated  by  a 
board  of  six  managers,  and,  in  form,  remains  a proprietary  school.  The  organization  com- 
prises colleges  of  business,  teachers,  science,  liberal  arts,  law,  oratory,  music,  english  and 
classics. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

The  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  located  at  Cleveland,  was  founded  in  1880.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  liberality  of  the  late  Leonard  Case.  In  a deed  of  trust  executed 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1877,  Mr.  Case  gave  the  following  directions  to  the  trustees:  “To 
cause  to  be  formed  and  to  be  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  an  institution 
of  learning  to  be  called  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  and  located  in  said  city  of  Cleve- 
land, in  which  shall  be  taught,  by  competent  professors  and  teachers,  mathematics,  physics, 
engineering — mechanical  and  civil — chemistry,  economic  geology,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
natural  historv,  drawing  and  modern  languages,  and  such  other  kindred  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  the  trustees  of  said  institution  may  deem  advisable.  And,  without  intending  to  make 
it  a condition  or  limitation  of  this  conveyance,  or  any  binding  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  such  trustees,  the  said  grantor  does  hereby  recommend  to  them  to  hold  said  property  with- 
out alienation,  and  apply  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
above,  and  that  the  expenditures  of  such  institutions  be  not  permitted  to  exceed  the  annual 
income  derived  from  said  property.”  On  the  6th  of  January,  1880,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Case,  steps  were  taken  to  incorporate  and  articles  filed.  Instruction  began  in  1881, 
in  the  Case  homestead  and  continued  until  1885,  when  the  transfer  was  made  to  the  new 
building  for  occupancy.  Subsequently  several  new  laboratories  were  erected.  The  school  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  It  confers  the  usual  scientific  and  tech- 
nical degrees. 
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Kenyon  College 

The  State  of  Ohio  possesses  many  denominational  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Not  less  than  twenty-six  are  operated  within  her  limits,  some  of  which  have  attained  very 
great  importance.  The  oldest  of  the  colleges,  Kenyon  College,  situated  at  Gambier,  Knox 
County,  was  organized  as  early  as  1824,  and  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Ohio  denominational  col- 
leges. It  was  founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  first  Bishop  of  Ohio  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  uncle  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  United  States  Senator  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  first  articles 
of  incorporation  were  dated  December  29th,  1824,  under  the  name  of  the  “Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Diocese  of  Ohio.”  On  the  24th  of  January,  1826, 
the  charter  was  amended  so  that  the  President  and  professors  should  constitute  a faculty 
with  the  usual  collegiate  powers.  Under  this  amended  charter  the  college  was  operated 
until  1839,  when  another  change  was  made  so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a col- 
lege and  a preparatory  department.  The  power  to  confer  collegiate  degrees  was  given  to  the 
college  faculty,  and  the  degrees  in  theology  1.0  the  theological  faculty.  In  August,  1891,  the 
name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  “Kenyon  College,”  and  the  three  heretofore  independ- 
ent institutions  were  consolidated  into  one.  The  college  now  consists  of  three  departments, 
a Theological  School,  a Collegiate  School  and  a Preparatory  School.  In  1898  another 
amendment  was  made  providing  that  the  Bishop  and  Bishop  Co-adjutor  of  any  diocese  out- 
side of  the  State  of  Ohio  may  become  members  of  the  board  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  a 
written  acceptance  of  an  offer  by  the  board  of  such  membership;  upon  such  acceptance  by 
its  Bishop,  one  additional  trustee  may  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years,  by  the 
diocesan  convention  of  such  diocese.  Under  these  provisions  the  government  of  Kenton 
College  is  vested  in  a group  of  Bishops,  together  with  additional  trustees  elected  by  the  sev- 
eral affiliated  dioceses. 

In  the  development  of  his  plans  Bishop  Chase  went  to  England  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Henry  Clay  to  Lord  Gambier,  whom  Mr.  Clay  had  met  as  commissioner  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1815.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  realized  from  this  trip.  He  returned 
to  Ohio  in  the  autumn  of  1824.  The  preparatory  school  was  opened  on  the  Bishop's  estate  at 
Worthington  a few  miles  north  of  Columbus.  The  choice  of  location  was  made  by  the 
purchase  of  a tract  of  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Knox  County  at  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  Here  with  much  hard  labor,  many  trials,  some  disappointments 
and  some  controversy,  the  new  college  was  started.  The  village  was  named  Gambier  and 
the  chief  building,  Kenyon  College,  thus  recognizing  Bishop  Chase’s  most  ardent  friends. 
The  corner-stone  of  Kenyon  College  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  June  9th,  1827. 
The  college  now  has  ten  buildings  and  possesses  considerable  endowments  and  a number 
of  scholarships.  The  institution  is  not  co-educational,  but  Harcourt  Seminary,  of  Gambier, 
offers  facilities  for  the  education  of  young  women. 

St.  Xavier  College 

The  institution,  known  at  present  as  St.  Xavier  College,  was  established  October  17th, 
1831,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Athenaeum.”  in  the  year  1840  it  was  transferred  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
John  B.  Purcell,  D.D.,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  conducted  it  ever  since 
under  the  title  first  mentioned.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  1842,  and  on  May  7th,  1869,  an  act  was  passed  which  secures  to  the  institution  a 
perpetual  charter  and  all  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  universities.  During  the  first 
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twenty-three  years  of  its  existence  the  institution  was  conducted  as  a boarding  college, 
and  its  repute  for  excellence,  in  the  moral  and  literary  training  imparted  to  its  pupils,  col- 
lected within  its  walls  students  from  all  the  neighboring  States,  from  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  even  from  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America.  In  1854,  however,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  institution  should  henceforth  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  day-scholars.  The  reasons 
for  this  decision  were  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  round  about  the 
college  site  and  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying a sufficient  number  of  profes- 
sors and  prefects  to  meet  the  increase 
of  students  in  the  boarding  colleges 
of  the  Missouri  Province  (of  the 
Society  of  Jesus),  to  which  St. 

Xavier  College  belonged. 

As  a day-college,  the  institution 
sustained  its  high  reputation  as  a 
seat  of  learning  and  continued  to 
receive  the  increasing  patronage  of 
those  who  desired  a thorough  relig- 
ious education  for  their  sons.  To 
meet  the  growing  exigencies  and  to 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  times,  three  additions,  which  con- 
stitute the  present  college  buildings, 
were  made  to  the  original  structures  ; 
the  first,  at  a cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  r86/;  the  second  in  1884,  at  a cost 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  third  in  1890,  at  a cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
To-day  the  college  affords  its  students  every  facility  for  mental,  moral  and  physical  devel- 
opment. Its  class  rooms  and  lecture  halls  are  spacious,  airy  and  well  lighted ; it  has  a thor- 
oughly equipped  gymnasium,  an  auditorium,  known  as  “Memorial  Hall,”  for  college  theat- 
ricals and  literary  entertainments,  and  a chapel  of  marked  architectural  beauty,  capable  of 
seating  six  hundred  and  fifty  students.  In  the  department  of  science,  the  lecture  halls  are 
fitted  out  with  the  latest  improved  devices.  The  physical  cabinet  is  generously  provided 
with  suitable  physical  apparatus  and  contains  a valuable  collection  of  mineralogical  and 
geological  specimens;  and  the  chemical  laboratory  is  supplied  with  every  requisite  appli- 
ance for  students  in  qualitative  analysis  and  general  chemistry.  The  library  numbers  about 
twentv-seven  thousand  volumes. 
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Denison  University 

Denison  University,  located  at  Granville,  Licking  County,  was  founded  in  1831.  On 
the  13th  of  December  of  that  year  the  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  was 
opened.  The  incorporation  occurred  in  January,  1832,  and  the  official  signatures  were 
affixed  on  the  3d  of  February  of  that  year.  The  institution  was  operated  under  its  original 
name  until  June,  1856,  when,  in  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  William  Denison,  of  Adams- 
ville,  Ohio,  the  name  was  changed  to  Denison  University.  Eleven  years  later  the  university 
was  re-incorporated  under  the  general  law  of  1852. 
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The  agitation  for  the  institution  was  begun  in  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society,  and 
at  a meeting  held  in  Lebanon  in  May,  1830,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  to  the  establishment 
of  a college.  The  original  thought  was  to  prepare  an  educated  ministry  for  the  church  and 
to  provide  a college  of  literary  character.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  Lancaster,  May, 
1831,  a report  was  submitted,  naming  certain  trustees.  Applications  were  received  at  this 
meeting  for  the  location  of  the  college.  Granville  offered  a farm  valued  at  $3,400  and  the 
offer  was  accepted.  Among  the  early  provisions  was  one  that  required  each  student  to 
work  at  agriculture  or  some  mechanic  art  four  hours  a day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The 
proceeds  of  this  labor  were  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  the  student’s  board,  wash- 
ing, etc.  But  the  manual  labor  feature  failed,  and  was  abandoned. 

The  university  now  includes  the  following  departments:  Granville  College,  Shepardson 
College,  Doane  Academy,  a Conservatory  of  Music  and  a School  of  Art.  Shepardson  Col- 
lege for  women  had  been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years,  and  was  presented  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  Ohio  in  1887  by  Dr.  Daniel  Shepardson.  In  June,  1900,  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  boards  by  which  the  work  of  Denison  University  covers  the  work 
of  both  colleges.  Shepardson  College  maintains  its  legal  existence,  but  the  membership  of 
its  board  is  identical  with  that  of  Denison,  and  thus  a complete  co-operation  is  secured.  The 
property  and  funds  of  Denison  University  now  exceed  a million  of  dollars  in  value.  The 
government  of  the  institution  is  by  a board  of  thirty-six  trustees.  Formerly  the  trustees 
were  chosen  by  the  education  society,  but  the  self-perpetuating  plan  is  now  in  operation. 

Muskingum  College 

Muskingum  College,  located  at  New  Concord,  Muskingum  County,  was  founded  in  1837. 
Local  conditions  led  to  the  organization  of  this  institution.  New  Concord  and  vicinity  were 
chiefly  settled  by  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  believed  in  an  educated  min- 
istry and  in  education  alike  for  boys  and  girls.  As  early  as  1836  they  began  the  agitation 
for  the  organization  of  a school  of  higher  learning.  The  public  school  system  at  that  period 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  college  privileges  were  unusual.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  people,  and  finally,  in  1836,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of 
a college.  On  the  18th  of  March,  T837,  Muskingum  College  was  incorporated  with  a board 
of  nine  trustees,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  rented  quarters,  where  it  remained  until  the 
community  had  raised  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  the  college  building.  Until  1877, 
management  and  patronage  of  Muskingum  College  were  purely  local.  In  the  latter  year  the 
board  proposed  to  affiliate  more  closely  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  by  putting 
the  college  under  the  control  of  Muskingum  Presbytery,  in  which  the  college  was  located, 
and  the  adjacent  Presbytery  of  Mansfield.  When  this  was  agreed  to,  a change  of  charter 
was  secured  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  In  1883  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio 
took  formal  control.  The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  twenty-one  persons  elected  in  three 
classes  for  three  years.  The  change  of  Muskingum  College  into  a denominational  institu- 
tion widened  its  scope  of  usefulness  and  its  constituency.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
furnished  its  patronage  as  well  as  the  money  for  its  support.  At  the  beginning  the  college 
was  for  men,  but  in  1854  the  board  decided  in  favor  of  co-education,  and  the  first  woman 
graduate  was  in  the  class  of  1855.  The  college  participates  in  the  benefits  of  the  quarto 
centennial  fund. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  LTniversity,  located  in  the  pretty  city  of  Delaware,  Delaware  County, 
was  founded  in  1844.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  colleges  in  Ohio.  A number  of 
years  previous  to  the  organization  of  Weslevan  LTniversity  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
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establish  a watering  place  at  the  famous  White  Sulphur  Spring,  at  Delaware.  This  enter- 
prise had  not  been  as  successful  as  was  hoped  and  the  owner  concluded  to  abandon  his 
project.  At  this  time  Rev.  Adam  Poe  offered  the  suggestion  of  purchase  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Methodist  college  at  the  place.  The  proposal  was  favorably  received,  and  on 
the  ist  of  September,  1841,  a joint  committee  of  the  North  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Conferences 
met  and  accepted  the  proposed  location.  O11  the  7th  of  March,  1842,  a charter  for  the  new 
college  was  granted  by  the  Legislature.  A preparatory  school  was  opened  in  1841,  and  in 
1842  Dr.  Edward  Thomson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  but  was  not  expected  to  enter 
actively  upon  his  duties  for  some  time.  Meantime,  plans  were  matured  for  opening  the  col 
lege  and  efforts  made  to  procure  necessary  funds.  In  1844  the  board  proceeded  to  organize 
a faculty  and  the  school  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  November,  1844,  with  a President  and  four 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  early  days  of  the  college -were,  as  usual  in  the  Western  coun- 
try, surrounded  with  discouraging  features,  but  inspired  by  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the 
faculty  and  friends. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  began  on  the  old  lines  of  separate  education.  At  the  beginning  twenty- 
nine  young  men  appeared  and  the  college  continued  on  these  lines  until  the  union  with  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  in  1877.  In  those  years  co-education  was  not  popular.  As 
early  as  1850  a movement  for  the  education  of  young  women  was  started  in  Delaware  by 
Rev.  William  Grissell  and  wife.  This  movement  was  abandoned  two  years  later,  and  in 
1853  the  property  of  Mr.  Grissell  was  bought  and  “The  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College” 
was  incorporated  by  twenty  men,  among  whom  was  the  late  Prof.  William  G.  Williams,  so 
long  identified  with  the  university.  The  discussion  of  co-education  continued  throughout 
the  country  and  sentiment  steadily  changed  until  the  Church  in  the  West  has  almost  unani- 
mously declared  for  the  policy.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  union  should  come,  and  in  1877 
the  Female  College,  which  had  acquired  a fine  property  known  as  Monnett  Hall,  with  a body 
of  more  than  four  hundred  alumnae,  was  united  with  the  Ohio  W esleyan  University,  and 
then  began  the  most  vigorous  and  progressive  life  in  the  history  of  the  two  movements. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a board  of  thirty-one  trustees.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  university  is  a member  ex-officio.  As  previously  stated,  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Ohio  and  in  the  Central  West.  All  the  buildings  are 
modern  and  adequate;  the  funds  and  endowments  have  increased  liberally,  and  the  students’ 
roll  has  grown  steadily,  while  the  faculty  is  able  and  progressive. 

Baldwin  University  and  Wallace  College 

Baldwin  University,  located  at  Berea,  Cuyahoga  County,  was  founded  in  1845.  It  owes 
its  existence  to  the  generosity  of  John  Baldwin,  who  had  come  to  Berea  a young  man  with- 
out property,  and  located  upon  lands  that  proved  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  owing  to  the 
stone  quarries,  among  which  were  stone  suitable  for  grindstones.  A seminary  had  been  in 
operation  at  Norwalk,  Huron  County.  Mr.  Baldwin  proposed  the  removal  of  that  seminary 
to  Berea  and  offered  fifty  acres  of  land,  including  most  of  the  grindstone  quarries,  and 
promised  to  erect  a building  for  college  purposes,  to  be  finished  by  September,  1845.  In 
June,  1845,  he  offered  fifty  lots,  to  be  sold  at  a fair  valuation  and  the  proceeds  used  as  an 
endowment.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Baldwin  Institute  was  chartered  in  1845.  In 
1855  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Baldwin  University,  in  honor  of  its  bene- 
factor. The  quarries  have  made  it  possible  to  erect  the  buildings  of  stone.  From  its  begin- 
ning the  institution  has  been  co-educational.  In  1858,  a German  department  was  organized, 
with  a view  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  German  Methodists.  Five  years  later,  in  1863,  it 
was  organized  as  a separate  institution,  and  named  German  Wallace  College,  in  honor  of 
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James  Wallace,  who  gave  the  first  building.  Bv  a cordial  co-operation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
two  institutions  no  professorships  are  duplicated  and  the  professors  teach  in  both  institu- 
tions. Tuition  in  one  gives  full  rights  in  the  other.  The  university  furnishes  instruction 
in  Latin,  Mathematics  and  Science,  while  the  college  furnishes  instruction  in  German, 
French  and  Greek.  At  different  times  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  widen  the 
scope  of  the  university  by  organizing  other  departments,  such  as  a college  of  pharmacy  and 
a law  school. 

Wittenberg  College 

Wittenberg  Coliege  is  located  at  Springfield,  Clarke  County.  Its  organization  occurred 
in  1845,  when,  on  the  nth  of  March  of  that  year,  a charter  was  granted  to  a company  of 
Lutheran  gentlemen  representing  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lhiited  States.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  provide  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church 
and  to  educate  the  ministry.  The  work  of  the  college  has  been  broader  than  the  first  con- 
ception without  losing  emphasis  upon  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  founders.  The  students 
come  chiefly  from  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  where  Lutheran  churches  are  found. 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  members  elected  by  five  Synods — East  Ohio,  Miami, 
Wittenberg,  Northern  Indiana  and  Olive  Branch.  It  is  required  that  two  members  be  from 
Clarke  County,  and  provision  has  been  made  that  the  alumni  shall  have  two  members. 
The  college  organization  includes  the  Collegiate  Department,  the  Theological  Department, 
the  Wittenberg  Academy,  the  School  of  Expression  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Wit- 
tenberg College  has  a beautiful  campus  of  about  forty  acres,  within  easy  reach  of  the  center 
of  Springfield,  and  has  in  recent  years  made  substantial  growth. 

Mt.  Union  College 

Mt.  Union  College,  located  at  Alliance,  Stark  County,  was  founded  in  1846  by  Rev.  O.  N. 
Hartshorn,  who,  in  rented  quarters,  started  a school  of  six.  The  number  of  students  increased, 
and  early  in  the  ’50’s  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a college.  On  the  nth  of 
March,  1853,  a charter  was  granted.  The  purpose  of  the  college  was: 

“To  found  for  the  people  a cosmic  college,  where  any  person  may  economically  obtain 
a thorough,  illustrative,  integral  instruction  in  any  needed  studies.  To  enable  any  persons 
of  either  sex  to  take  any  general  course,  or  a special  or  elective  course,  or  such  study  or 
studies  in  any  department  or  course  and  for  such  time  as  their  choice  and  life-character  may 
need.  To  make  the  college  a voluntary,  representative,  patriotic,  philanthropic,  Christian 
and  progressive  institution — not  compulsory,  sectarian,  antiquated,  arbitrary  or  partial.” 

Among  the  leading  provisions  were  that  the  property  should  be  held  in  trust ; contribu- 
tors were  allowed  to  vote  for  trustees;  the  college  was  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  ; the  college  was  not  to  be  a close 
corporation,  but  trustees  were  to  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  the  college  was  to 
rely  upon  voluntary  support  for  its  needs. 

The  college  aimed  to  be  a public  institution  from  the  start,  free  from  the  methods  of 
the  close  corporation  and  the  strictly  denominational  college.  The  work  continued  until 
1864,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  came  into  control  of  the  institution,  and  now 
the  Pittsburg,  the  East  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  West  Virginia  and  North  Ohio  Conferences  unite 
in  supervision  and  visitation.  As  early  as  1850  the  college  organized  a normal  department. 
The  organization  at  present  includes  the  collegiate  department,  the  academic  department, 
the  normal  department,  the  department  for  oratory  and  physical  culture,  the  commercial 
department,  the  departments  of  music  and  of  fine  arts. 
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Otterbein  University 

Otterbein  University,  located  at  Westerville,  Franklin  County,  was  founded  in  1847. 
The  institution  is  owned  by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  taken  from  Philipp  William  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the  Church.  As 
early  as  1845  the  General  Conference  of  that  Church  resolved  that  proper  measures  be  adopted 
to  establish  an  institution  of  learning,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
different  Conferences. 

The  Miami  Conference  was  the  first  to  act,  in  March,  1846.  Subsequently  other  Con- 
ferences acted  favorably,  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1846,  the  Scioto  Conference  decided 
upon  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  purchased  the  Blendon  Young  Men’s  Seminary, 
then  operated  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  invited  other  Conferences  to  co-operate, 
and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1847,  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Scioto  and  Sandusky  Confer- 
ences met  and  founded  the  “Otterbein  University  of  Ohio.”  The  following  September  the 
school  wras  opened  as  an  academy.  In  1849  the  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  work  done  was  that  of  an  academy  until  1854,  when  the  first  college  class  was  formed. 
In  1857  the  first  class,  consisting  of  two  ladies,  was  graduated,  since  which  time  no  year 
has  passed  without  a graduating  class. 

In  many  ways  Otterbein  is  a typical  denominational  college.  Its  origin  was  in  the 
Church  ; its  declared  purposes  were  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Church  through  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children  ; co-education  from  the  founding  was  heartily  approved.  Its  origin 
was  at  a time  when  the  denomination  was  not  well  organized,  and  the  sentiment  in  the 
Church  was  in  many  instances  hostile  to  the  cause  of  learning.  Nevertheless,  the  early 
founders  saw  that  “regular  communicants  when  they  left  their  homes  for  the  theater  of  lit- 
erary training  were  in  a large  majority  of  instances  carried  away  by  the  force  of  surround- 
ing influences,  and  either  fell  into  the  ranks  of  other  denominations,  or  else  made  shipwreck 
of  their  faith,  and  were  thus  lost  to  the  Church.”  It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  founding 
of  the  college  was  followed  by  the  more  complete  organization  of  the  Church  in  its  enter- 
prises for  missions,  Sabbath  schools,  theological  education,  church  extension  and  other 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  denominations.  Like  all  other  schools  the 
influence  of  Otterbein  College  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Church.  A large  proportion 
of  the  alumni  have  entered  the  ministry,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  college  increasing  num- 
bers have  gone  into  the  various  callings  of  life.  The  university  has  had  a steady  growth.  Its 
buildings  are  in  a good  condition,  faculty  and  trustees  are  active  in  the  interest  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  roll  of  students  is  ever  increasing.  In  1870,  the  institution  suffered  from 
loss  by  fire,  but  it  has  survived  the  early  struggles  against  poverty  and  indifference,  and  its 
prospects  for  the  future  are  as  bright  as  ever. 

Hiram  College 

Hiram  College,  located  at  Hiram,  Portage  County,  owes  its  existence  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  was  founded  in  1850.  Members  of  that  Church 
formed  a considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  they  early 
felt  the  need  of  a denominational  college.  In  1849,  at  a yearly  meeting  held  at  Russell, 
Geauga  County,  Mr.  A.  L.  Soule,  a leading  member  of  the  Church,  invited  those  interested 
to  his  home,  and  in  that  meeting,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1849,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  toward  founding  a school.  Other  meetings  were  held  at  Bloomfield  and  Ravenna, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  locate  the  school  at  Hiram  and  give  it  the  name  “Western 
Reserve  Eclectic  Institute.”  Articles  of  incorporation  were  drawn,  and  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1850,  the  charter  was  approved  by  the  Legislature.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  under 
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the  charter  was  held  on  the  7th  of  May,  1850.  The  first  building  was  erected  during  that 
year,  and  the  first  session  of  the  school  began  on  the  27th  of  November.  The  charter  gives 
the  object  to  be  “instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  especially  of  moral  science  as  based  on  the  facts  and  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

One  peculiar  belief  of  the  Disciples  was  that  the  Bible  had  been  obscured  through  theo- 
logical speculations  and  debates  and  their  movement  was  a revolt  from  the  formalism  of 
the  creeds  to  a simpler  life  based  on  the  Scriptures.  This  added  to  their  desire  to  emphasize 
its  importance  in  education.  The  institute  opened  with  eighty-four  students,  and  grew  in 
favor  until  in  a short  time  there  were  as  many  as  three  hundred  in  attendance  in  a single 
term.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1867,  the  name  was  changed  to  Hiram  College,  and  the  work 
of  the  college  dates  from  the  31st  of  August,  1867.  In  1872  the  charter  was  amended  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-four.  By  provision  of  the  charter  the  trustees  are 
elected  by  stock  holders  for  a term  of  three  years.  In  this  respect  Hiram  is  not  exactly  par- 
alleled by  any  other  Ohio  college.  The  system  has  worked  well.  The  college  maintains  a 
collegiate  department,  a preparatory  department  and  a conservatory  of  music.  In  recent 
years  substantial  development  has  been  made  in  buildings,  equipment  and  funds.  The  col- 
lege is  on  a firm  footing. 

Urbana  University 

Urbana  University,  located  at  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  was  founded  in  1849.  In 
that  year  a number  of  New  Churchmen,  or  persons  holding  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  “an 
institution  of  learning  under  the  management  and  direction  of  persons  known  and  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  New  Church,  or  attached  to  the  principles  thereof.”  Ten  acres  of 
ground,  finely  wooded  and  affording  eligible  sites  for  the  college  buildings,  were  donated  by 
John  Ii.  James,  a resident  of  Urbana,  and  at  a meeting  convened  at  Urbana  by  Rev.  James 
P.  Stuart  of  those  interested  in  the  enterprise,  donations  were  secured  for  the  erection  of  a col- 
lege building.  The  charter  bears  date  of  March  7th,  1850,  and  is  very  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
giving  the  institution  authority  to  establish  whatever  schools  or  department  may  be  desired 
and  of  conferring  the  usual  college  or  university  degrees.  The  incorporators  named  in  the 
charter  were  as  follows:  Milo  G.  Williams,  James  P.  Stuart,  John  H.  Williams,  Benjamin 
F.  Barrett,  E.  Hinman,  William  E.  White,  David  Gwynne,  George  Field,  Sabin  Hough, 
Samuel  T.  Worcester,  John  Murdoch  and  Richard  S.  Canby.  The  corporation  is  governed 
by  twelve  trustees,  the  persons  named  above  constituting  the  first  board,  and  vacancies  in  the 
board  are  filled  by  the  remaining  members.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  trustees  are 
required  to  be  members  of  the  New  Church  or  attached  to  the  principles  thereof.  The  name 
“university”  was  assumed  before  any  schools  existed  to  form  it,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
institution  should  embrace  the  entire  course  of  school  training,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. Primary  and  preparatory  departments  were  first  organized,  in  which  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  together.  A separate  school  for  girls  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  upon  to  be 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  academic  classes  of  a college.  In  one  of  the  early  cata- 
logues, published  in  i860,  it  is  stated  that  “the  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school 
may  be  viewed  with  distrust  by  those  who  have  no  chance  to  witness  its  working.  With 
the  experience  which  they  have  now  had,  the  trustees  and  faculty  unite  in  opinions  as  to 
its  benefits.  The  benefits  have  been  so  obvious,  in  the  formation  of  manner  and  character — 
and  this  with  girls  no  less  than  boys — that  the  present  arrangement  will  not  willingly  be 
dispensed  with.”  The  plan  of  co-education  was  thus  early  adopted  by  the  institution,  and 
among  the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1857,  1858  and  1859  appeared  the  names  of  several 
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young  women.  At  the  present  time— 1905 — -women  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes  without 
restriction. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1850,  since  observed  as  foundation  day,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
first  college  building  was  laid.  The  college  hall  or  students’  dormitory  was  soon  erected, 
and  in  1874  a third  story  was  added  to  the  building.  In  1875  a wing  was  added  to  the  col- 
lege building,  providing  for  a chemical  laboratory,  and  in  1883  another  building  was 
erected,  known  as  Barclay  Hall,  providing  for  a museum,  recitation  rooms  and  a public 
assembly  room.  Shortly  after  the  original  donation  of  ten  acres  of  land,  an  additional  donation 
of  five  acres  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Dodson,  of  Cincinnati,  and  a few  years  later  an 
adjoining  tract  of  fifteen  acres  was  donated  by  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  of  Chicago.  About  this 
time  the  college  received  a legacy  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  David  Wilson,  who  stipulated  that  it 
should  form  the  basis  of  a chair  to  be  known  as  the  Wilson  professorship;  also  a bequest  of 
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a tract  of  land  from  Mr.  Alvin  Washburn,  the  sale  of  which  yielded  the  college  $14,000. 
These  gifts  constituted  the  first  substantial  donations  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution. 

Among  the  early  professors  in  the  college  was  Milo  G.  Williams,  professor  of  science 
and  dean  of  the  faculty,  who  continued  in  the  duties  of  his  professorship  until  1870,  and 
remained  one  of  the  trustees  until  his  death.  Associated  with  him  in  the  early  days  of  the 
school  were  a number  of  professors  who  acquired  distinction  as  clergymen,  writers,  or  pro- 
fessors in  other  universities ; among  whom  are  to  be  mentioned  Leonhard  Tafel,  Ph.D. ; the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  A.M. ; Joseph  W.  Jenks,  A.M.,  and  Colonel  Adolph  Boyesen,  of  Norway. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  attendance  of  students  became  so  reduced  that 
the  collegiate  department  was  suspended,  and  the  institution  was  conducted  for  a number 
of  years  as  an  academy.  The  President  of  the  institution  during  this  period  was  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  Giles,  who  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and  had  only  an  indirect  management  of  its 
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affairs.  In  1870  Rev.  Giles  retired  from  the  Presidency  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
Sewall,  M.A.,  D.D.  On  the  election  of  Dr.  Sewall  to  the  Presidency,  steps  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  reorganize  the  school  on  a college  basis,  which  was  successfully  done.  Asso- 
ciated with  President  Sewall  at  various  times  during  his  service,  from  1870  to  1886,  were 
Thomas  F.  Moses,  A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  natural  science;  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen,  from  the 
University  of  Christiania,  Norway,  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Thomas  French,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry;  Philip  B.  Cabell,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  Jacob  E.  Werren,  professor  of  modern  languages.  All  of  the  above  severed 
their  connection  with  the  college  to  accept  calls  to  the  ministry  or  positions  in  other  col- 
leges. During  Mr.  Sewall's  administration  an  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  endowment 
of  the  college,  and  resulted  in  securing  subscriptions  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  1878  a statement  of  the  property  of  the  college  was  ordered  published  by  the  trustees, 
which  showed  the  lands,  buildings  and  endowment  of  the  institution  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Moses  succeeded  Mr.  Sewall  in  the  Presidency,  which,  owing  to 
failing  health,  he  resigned  in  1894.  In  1896  the  Rev.  John  Whitehead  was  elected  President, 
which  position  he  held  till  1899,  when  he  accepted  a professorship  in  the  New  Church  Theo- 
logical School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  June,  1901,  Professor  John  H.  Williams,  B.S.,  M. A., 
was  elected  dean  of  the  college,  which  position  he  is  still  holding.  The  following  have 
been  associated  with  Prof.  Williams  in  recent  years:  Edwin  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Yale  LTni- 
versity;  Daniel  J.  Lothrop,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Miss  Ella  G.  Sullivan. 
Besides  the  dean,  the  faculty  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following:  Ernest  G.  Dodge, 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  the  Rev.  Russell  Eaton,  New  Church  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Frederic  P.  Colette,  B.L.,  University  of  Paris;  Miss  H.  Mildred  French, 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  Miss  Sylvia  May  Church,  Miss  Harriet  L.  James,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  A.  Belton.  The  endowments,  properties,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  college  at 
the  present  time  are  valued  at  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  terms 
of  a will  already  probated  the  institution  will  in  time  come  into  possession  of  bequests 
amounting  to  many  thousands  more.  (Sketch  prepared  by  Prof.  John  H.  Williams,  Dean.) 

Heidelberg  University 

Heidelberg  University,  located  at  Tiffin,  Seneca  County,  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  Ohio 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  institution  is  governed  by  a board 
of  twenty-four  regents,  elected  by  the  Ohio  Synod.  In  November,  1850,  the  college  was 
opened  in  rented  quarters,  while  the  charter  was  granted  to  Heidelberg  College  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851.  The  erection  of  the  first  building  was  begun  in  1850,  being  completed  three 
years  later.  In  March,  1890,  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  amended,  changing  the  name 
to  Heidelberg  University.  A.  theological  seminary  is  connected  with  the  university.  Heidel- 
berg University  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ohio.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  university  provides  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  academy,  the 
conservatory  of  music,  the  art  department,  the  commercial  department,  the  department  of 
pedagogy  and  the  department  of  oratory  and  art  of  expression. 

Capital  University 

Capital  University,  located  at  Columbus,  Franklin  County,  was  founded  in  1850.  It  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary  founded  in  1830  by 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  incorporated  on  the  30th  of  January,  1834. 
Prior  to  this  time  but  two  other  seminaries  had  been  organized — the  Hartwick  Seminary,  in 
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Otsego  County,  New  York,  and  the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rapid  flow 
of  settlement  to  the  West  led  to  the  conviction  that  a start  should  be  made  to  the  education 
of  a ministry  for  the  German  people.  In  1828  Rev.  William  Schmidt,  a graduate  of  Halle, 
Germany,  began  in  his  own  house  in  Canton,  Ohio,  the  instruction  of  six  students.  In  the 
following  year  a board  of  management  was  elected.  In  1831,  in  accordance  with  a resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Synod,  the  seminary  was  removed  to  Columbus,  where  fourteen  acres 
in  the  south  end  of  the  city  had  been  secured.  In  January,  1833,  the  building  was  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  occupied.  Here  the  seminary  lived  until  in  1850,  when  a new  location  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  near  Goodale  Park  was  secured  for  Capital  University.  Capital 
University  was  incorporated  on  the  2d  of  March,  1850.  This  act  also  provided  that  the  sem- 
inary should  become  a part  of  the  university,  with  the  provisions  that  the  funds  should  not 
be  diverted  from  theological  education,  and  that  the  act  of  1834  incorporating  the  seminary 
was  not  by  this  act  repealed.  Capital  University  thus  began  in  1850  as  a literary  and  theo- 
logical institution,  and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  same  church  as  the  seminary  had 
been. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1857,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  changed  the 
quorum  of  the  board  from  twelve  to  seven  members  and  repealed  Section  4.  This  section 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  'board  of  trustees  and  the  act  of  1857  provided — “that  the 
trustees  of  said  seminary,  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  said  act,  together  with  three 
citizens  of  Columbus,  to  be  statedly  chosen  by  said  trustees,  shall,  from  and  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  act,  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  Capital  University;  provided  that 
until  the  further  action  of  the  trustees  of  said  seminary  the  said  three  citizens  of  Columbus 
in  said  board  shall  be  Lincoln  Goodale,  Robert  Neil  and  William  Dennison,  Jr.”  This  gave 
the  university  a board  of  fifteen  trustees,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  residents  of  Columbus. 
These  are  now  chosen  from  among  the  Lutherans  of  the  city,  so  that  the  control  is  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Synod  through  its  chosen  representatives.  In  1853  the  new  building  near 
Goodale  Park  was  dedicated.  Here  the  university  continued  until  in  1876,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  present  location,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  State  Capitol,  just  south  of 
Main  Street.  The  university  now  maintains  preparatory,  classical,  scientific  and  theolog- 
ical courses.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  German,  the  majority  of  the  congregations  of  the 
Synod  for  whom  the  institution  aims  to  prepare  pastors  being  entirely  or  partly  German. 


Scio  College 

Scio  College,  located  at  Scio,  Harrison  County,  was  founded  in  1857.  It  began  its  exist- 
ence as  Rural  Seminary,  at  Harlem  Springs,  but  Avas  soon  removed  to  New  Market,  now 
Scio,  and  incorporated  as  New  Market  College.  In  1875,  the  institution  changed  its  methods 
and  name  and  was  known  as  “The  One-Study  University.”  This  plan,  on  the  whole,  was 
not  satisfactory,  and,  in  1877,  the  college  was  reorganized  as  Scio  College,  returned  to 
former  methods,  and  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
organization  includes  the  collegiate  department,  the  department  of  pharmacy,  the  department 
of  music,  the  commercial  department,  the  department  of  oratory,  the  art  department,  and 
the  normal  department.  The  aim  of  the  college  as  set  forth  in  its  published  statements  and- 
illustrated  in  its  work  is  “to  give  such  a thorough  Christian  training  as  will  amply  fit  students 
to  discharge  creditably  their  duties  in  life,  whether  they  intend  to  enter  business  or  follow  a 
profession.”  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  alumni  have  entered  the  ministry,  chiefly  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 
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The  University  of  Wooster 

The  University  of  Wooster,  located  at  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  and  founded  in  1866, 
owes  its  establishment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1866,  the  Synods  of  Ohio,  Cincin- 
nati and  Sandusky  united  in  an  action  founding  the  University  of  Wooster.  After  the  insti- 
tution had  been  chartered,  work  was  begun  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  beginning. 
In  1868,  the  corner  stone  for  the  first  building  was  laid,  and  by  1869  sufficient  endowment 
had  been  secured  to  warrant  the  opening  of  the  school.  In  September  of  the  following  year 
school  work  began,  and  six  persons  graduated  in  the  first  class  of  1871.  The  organization 
at  the  beginning  was  by  a board  of  self-perpetuating  trustees,  but  in  1901  a new  charter  was 
adopted  which  provides  that  the  election  of  trustees  shall  be  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  The 
alumni  are  given  the  privilege  each  year  of  nominating  two  of  their  number  to  the  Synod. 
The  board  consists  of  thirty  trustees.  The  title  to  the  property  vests  in  the  Synod.  The 
charter  states  the  object  of  the  university  as  follows:  “The  promotion  of  sound  learning  and 
education  under  religious  influences.”  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

“Resolved,  That  we  enter  upon 
the  work  of  establishing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster  with  the  single 
purpose  of  glorifying  God  and  pro- 
moting sanctified  education,  and 
thus  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  its  extension  over  the 
whole  earth.” 

“Resolved,  That  we  will  in  every 
way  possible  strive  to  imbue  all  our 
operations  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity and  bring  religious  influence 
and  instruction  to  bear  earnestly 
upon  all  who  may  be  connected  with 
the  institution.” 

In  October,  1870,  a medical  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  Cleveland  and 
continued  until  1896.  The  prepara- 
tory department  was  opened  in 
1872.  The  graduate  school  was 
organized  in  September,  1881,  but  discontinued  lately.  The  musical  department  was  organ- 
ized in  1882  and  the  school  of  art  in  1895.  On  the  nth  of  December,  1901,  the  original  main 
building  was  burned.  This  was.  regarded  as  a great  calamity,  'but  proved  to  be  an  unmeas- 
urable blessing,  as  it  made  friends  and  affection  not  known  before.  In  twelve  months  to  a 
day  the  university  had  raised  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  completed  five  build- 
ings, making  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  college  plants,  with  the  chapel  and 
library  that  remained  from  the  fire,  to  be  found  in  the  Central  West.  The  university  is  now 
weli  organized  in  buildings,  faculty  and  equipment  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Ohio  Northern  University,  located  at  Ada,  Hardin  County,  was  founded  in  1871.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  untiring  energy  and  efforts  of  its  first  President,  H.  S.  Lehr,  who, 
in  1866,  came  to  Ada  to  teach  in  the  village  schools.  Here  he  made  a provision  by  which 
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he  secured  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  during  the  vacation  period.  If  his  venture  in 
securing  a constituency  proved  successful  the  vicinity  was  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings suitable  for  normal  school  purposes.  After  four  years  he  had  120  non-resident  students. 
A movement  was  begun  for  a new  building,  which  was  formally  opened  on  the  nth  of 
August,  1871,  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils.  In  1875  the 
Northwestern  Normal  School,  then  located  at  Fostoria,  was  consolidated  with  the  school 
at  Ada  under  the  name  of  the  latter — the  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School.  The  institu- 
tion, being  owned  by  the  faculty,  continued  as  a proprietary  school  until  1885.  On  the  21st 
of  May  of  that  year  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  as  an  institution  not  for 
profit  as  the  “Ohio  Normal  University.”  In  1898  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  the  Board  of  Trustees  sold 
the  real  estate  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  university  to  the  Central  Ohio  Con- 
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ference,  from  which  time  it  is  to  be  classed  among  the  denominational  colleges.  President 
H.  S.  Lehr  retired  from  the  active  management  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901-02,  after  forty 
years  of  service  as  a teacher  and  leader  in  education. 

The  institution  has  grown  up  around  the  idea  of  President  Lehr  that  a person  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  begin  improvement  whenever  he  is  ready.  He  sought  to  make  the 
school  an  open  opportunity  to  all  classes  at  all  times.  He  did  not  favor  the  rigidity  of  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  for  all  schools,  but  believed  that  every  student  should  find  a 
chance  to  go  to  work.  The  result  was  that  many  hundreds  found  the  Ohio  Normal  Univer- 
city  an  open  door  when  other  schools  were  closed  to  them.  The  enrollment  has  gone  beyond 
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three  thousand  different  students  in  a single  year.  The  school  has  always  'been  without 
endowment.  Numerous  departments  are  organized,  the  most  important,  however,  being  the 
normal.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  literary,  the  commercial,  pharmacy, 
engineering  and  law.  In  July,  1903,  the  name  was  changed  to  Ohio  Northern  University. 


Buchtel  College 

Buchtel  College,  located  at  Akron,  Summit  County,  was  founded  in  1870.  It  is 
a denominational  institution  of  the  Universalist  Church.  As  early  as  1867,  the  Ohio  State 
Convention  of  the  Universalists  adopted  a report  favoring  the  establishment  of  a seminary. 
One  year  later  a report  was  unanimously  adopted  to  establish  an  academy,  but  in  1869  this 
action  was  reconsidered,  and  instead  of  an  academy  the  organization  of  a college  was  author- 
ized. In  a joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  convention  and  the  Committee  on  Education, 
held  at  Columbus  on  the  16th  of  February,  1870,  the  location  of  the  new  college  was  fixed 
at  Akron,  under  the  provision  that  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  legally  secured  to  the  convention. 
This  amount  was  secured  in  a short,  time,  and  Buchtel  College,  named  in  honor  of  John  R. 
Buchtel,  whose  generous  gifts  had  made  the  college  possible,  was  incorporated  in  1870.  The 
present  board  of  government  consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  in  three  classes  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  organization,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a suitable  building,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1871,  the  corner  stone  was  laid, 
Horace  Greeley  delivering  the  principal  address.  In  September,  1872,  the  college  opened 
with  an  enrollment  in  all  departments  for  the  year  of  217.  Buchtel  College  has  been  a 
co-educational  institution  from  its  beginning.  The  college  maintains  collegiate  and  academic 
departments,  with  a school  of  music  and  a school  of  arts.  In  1889,  the  college  suffered  severe 
loss  by  fire,  but  new  and  more  modern  buildings  soon  replaced  the  old  structures.  Buchtel 
College  has  six  buildings,  and  is  well  equipped  for  collegiate  instruction.  It  has  six  endowed 
professorships,  fifty-two  perpetual  scholarships  and  other  memorial  funds. 


Wilmington  College 

Wilmington  College,  located  at  Wilmington,  Clinton  County,  was  founded  in  1870.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a movement  to  establish  a college — Franklin  College — at  Tuppers  Plains, 
Meigs  County,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Wilmington.  In  January,  1863,  a meeting 
was  held,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  establish  Franklin  College,  and  to  draft  a constitution. 
This  college  was  incorporated  under  the  auspices  of  gentlemen  representing  the  Christian 
Church.  In  1865,  a proposal  to  remove  the  college  to  Wilmington  was  received  from  certain 
citizens  of  that  place,  and  a suitable  building  was  promised.  After  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  in  February,  1866,  the  present  site  of  Wilmington  College  was  purchased.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  building  was  so  near  completion  that  plans  were  made  for  the  opening  of 
the  school,  which  event  soon  afterwards  occurred.  The  school  continued  with  reasonable 
success  until  1868,  when  the  managers,  unable  to  complete  the  building,  were  forced  to  sell 
the  structure  to  meet  the  indebtedness.  At  this  point  some  friend’s  of  the  Center  Quarterly 
Meeting  became  interested  in  the  movement  and  proposed  to  purchase  the  property  and 
establish  a college  under  the  management  of  the  three  Quarterly  Meetings  constituting 
the  Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting.  This  was  done.  The  building  was  purchased  and  repaired, 
three  trustees  were  appointed  by  each  of  the  three  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  to  Wilmington  College.  The  building  was  finished  under  the 
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new  management,  and  the  college  was  opened  on  the  nth  of  April,  1871.  The  incorporation 
occurred  in  1875.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  148  students  were  enrolled.  The  college 
at  present  is  under  the  government  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  a joint  board  of  control.  The  college  is  free  from  indebtedness,  and  possesses  some 
endowment. 


Rio  Grande  College 


Rio  Grande  College,  located  at  Rio  Grande,  Gallia  County,  was  founded  in  1876.  Its 
establishment  is  due  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  and  Mrs.  Parmelia  Atwood,  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Atwood,  his  widow  devel- 
oped the  long  cherished  plans  of  her  husband.  A campus  was  selected  and  the  first  build- 
ing erected.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1875,  a meeting  was  held  at  Gallipolis  for  the  purpose 
of  legal  organization.  In  the  articles  adopted  it  was  declared  “that  a sound  education, 
based  upon  Christian  principles  and  ethics,  is  necessary  to  the  development  and  support  of 
our  religious  institutions  and  the  present  and  future  welfare  ot  our  race,”  and  resolved  “to 
establish  an  institution  of  learning  at  Rio  Grande,  in  Gallia  County  and  State  of  Ohio,  and 
having  received  pledges  from  Mrs.  Parmelia  Wood  (the  widow  having  married  Mr.  Har- 
rison Wood)  to  the  amount  of  over  $50,000  and  the  positive  payment  of  over  $20,000  from 
the  same  party,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following  articles  of  association.”  Another  article 
declared  the  college  was  founded  “to  promote  Christian  education”  and  to  give  under 
Christian  influence  a scientific,  literary  and  classical  education.  The  charter  requires  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  members  of  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church  and  forbids  any  change  in  the  constitution  that  would  alter  its  denomina- 
tional control.  The  college  has  full  denominational  recognition  and  standing,  having  been 
endorsed  by  the  Ohio  River  Yearly  Meeting  and  by  the  Free  Communion  Baptist  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio.  After  the  adoption  of  the  articles  referred  to  above,  the  college  was  incor- 
porated. When  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a dormitory,  Mrs.  Wood  furnished  the  means. 
She  also  pledged  herself  to  pay  during  her  life  the  salaries  of  instructors  as  they  were  needed. 
In  her  will,  dated  August  15,  1876,  she  gave  her  entire  estate  to  the  college  as  an  endowment 
fund.  The  college  came  in  possession  of  the  estate  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wood,  which 
occurred  on  the  9th  of  March,  1885.  The  institution  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1876.  It  has  been  quite  successful,  but  has  never  been  large,  averaging  about  one  hundred 
students. 


Ashland  University 

Ashland  University,  located  at  Ashland,  Ashland  County,  was  founded  in  1878.  In 
February  of  that  year  the  charter  was  granted.  It  was  founded  by  a denomination  known 
as  the  German  Baptist  or  Dunkard  Church.  Although  the  legal  title  of  the  institution  is 
Ashland  University,  the  catalogue  stipulates  it  as  Ashland  College,  doubtless  for  the  purpose 
of  more  accurately  setting  forth  the  work  in  which  the  institution  is  engaged.  The  Church 
disagreed  in  regard  to  the  need  of  higher  education  and  in  1881  there  was  a division  in  the 
denomination  as  the  outgrowth  of  a dispute  in  the  annual  Conference  of  that  year.  After 
the  division  one  branch  of  the  Church  came  to  the  relief  of  the  school  and  chartered  Ash- 
land University  in  July,  1888.  The  college  provides  for  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal,  com- 
mercial and  musical  departments.  The  enrollment  amounts  to  about  two  hundred. 
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Findlay  College 


Findlay  College,  located  at  Findlay,  Hancock  County,  was  organized  by  the  Church  of 
God  and  incorporated  on  the  28th  of  January,  1882.  Its  aim  was  to  furnish  education  that 
should  not  be  sectarian,  but  under  the  influences  of  the  Church  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex, 
race  or  color.  In  the  earlier  years  the  financial  struggle  was  trying,  but  since  1897  the  col- 
lege has  lived  within  its  income  and  added  to  its  endowment  until  it  has  reached  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  debt  is  merely  nominal.  The  college  has  a faculty  of  sixteen 
members  and  maintains  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal,  musical,  commercial,  oratorical,  art 
and  theological  departments.  The  ownership  and  control  is  in  the  Church  and  exercised 
through  a board  of  fifteen  trustees. 


Defiance  College 

Defiance  College  is  located  at  Defiance,  Defiance  County.  Its  buildings  were  erected  in 
1884.  The  history  of  the  college  dates  back  to  1850,  when,  on  the  23d  of  March  of  that  year, 
the  Ohio  Legislature  chartered  Defiance  Female  Seminary.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1903,  articles 
of  incorporation  for  Defiance  College  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
1896  a reorganization  took  place.  The  charter  provides  against  anything  of  a sectarian 
character,  but  it  has  been  understood  that  the  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a denomina- 
tion known  as  Christians.  The  institution  is  governed  by  a board  of  five  trustees.  The 
organization  includes  classical,  scientific,  philosophical  courses  and  schools  of  pedagogy, 
commerce,  shorthand,  music,  oratory,  art  and  theology.  Fourteen  persons  constitute  the 
faculty.  Twenty-five  scholarships  are  announced. 


St.  Ignatius  College 

St.  Ignatius  College,  located  at  Cleveland,  was  founded  in  1886.  Like  St.  Xavier  Col- 
lege, at  Cincinnati,  the  institution  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  St. 
Ignatius  College  was  incorporated  on  the  29th  of  December,  1890,  but  four  years  previous 
was  opened  for  scholars.  It  offers  a classical  course  and  some  preparatory  studies.  The 
course  as  provided  comprises  Christian  doctrine,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  rhetoric,  poetry, 
elocution,  English  literature,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  history  and  geography, 
bookkeeping  and  penmanship.  The  college  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  has  a large 
enrollment  of  students. 

Lima  College 

Lima  College,  located  at  Lima,  Allen  County,  was  founded  in  1893.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  “Lima  Lutheran  Educational  Association,”  the  object  being  the  Christian 
education  of  young  men  and  women.  In  1893  the  corner  stone  of  the  beautiful  college 
building  was  laid.  The  curriculum,  besides  the  preparatory  course  of  three  years,  offers  a 
choice  of  four  regular  courses  of  study,  the  classical,  scientific  and  normal,  with  special 
courses  in  music,  elocution  and  business.  The  membership  of  the  Lima  Lutheran  Educa- 
tional Association  consists  of  pastors  and  laymen  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  college  has  a large  enrollment  of  students,  and  has  a very  bright  future. 
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Cedarville  College 

Cedarville  College,  located  at  Cedarville,  Greene  County,  is  the  youngest  of  Ohio’s 
denominational  colleges.  It  was  founded  in  1894,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  generosity 
of  the  late  William  Gibson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  provided  in  his  will  that  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  should  be  given  for  the  endowment  of  a college  at  Cedarville,  Greene 
County,  Ohio.  In  May,  1885,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  David  Steele,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  offered  a resolution  to  found  a literary  institution 
of  learning  at  Cedarville.  This  resolution  was  adopted.  In  January,  1887,  the  college  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  A11  effort  to  raise  funds  was  made,  and  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  subscribed.  Little  more  was  done  until  May,  1894,  when  the  General  Synod  elected 
Rev.  David  McKinney,  D.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  the  first  President.  In  the  following  September 
the  college  was  opened  with  its  classes  in  the  building  formerly  used  by  Rev.  Hugh  Mac- 
millan, D.D.,  as  an  academy.  It  began  with  thirty-seven  students.  During  1895  a com- 
modious building  was  erected  and  dedicated  by  the  General  Synod  in  May,  1896.  The  students 
now  number  over  one  hundred.  Cedarville  has  started  out  as  a denominational  college  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  confining  itself  to  the  work  of  a small  college,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Christianity  in  education.  The  denomination  in  the  coun- 
try is  small,  but  active,  and  the  constituency  of  the  college  is  largely  from  the  Church  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Cedarville  College  is  the  only  college  of  the  denomination  in  America. 


Wilberforce  University 

The  Wilberforce  University,  located  in  Greene  County,  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  can  not  be 
considered  one  of  the  State  educational  institutions,  except  that  it  has  been  receiving  State 
assistance  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  industrial  department  since  1887.  The  uni- 
versity is  for  colored  youth,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  extending  industrial  training  to 
colored  youth,  such  as  is  not  found  in  other  institutions  in  the  State. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1853,  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  selected 
a committee  which  recommended  “the  establishment  of  a literary  institution  of  high  order 
for  the  education  of  colored  people  generally;”  and  in  May,  1856,  “Tawawa  Springs,”  a 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  was  purchased,  and  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity was  organized.  By  concurrent  action,  the  M.  E.  and  the  A.  M.  E.  Conferences  of  Ohio 
entered  into  co-operation  for  the  success  of  the  university.  It  was  incorporated  August  30, 
1856,  and  a board  of  twenty-four  trustees  selected,  including  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
President  R.  S.  Rust,  Ashland  Keith  of  the  colored  Baptist  denomination,  and  D.  A.  Payne; 
and  the  broad  principle  adopted  that  there  should  never  be  any  distinction  among  the 
trustees,  faculty  or  students,  on  account  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

The  university  began  its  work  in  October,  1856,,  under  Rev.  M.  P.  Gaddis,  as  principal. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  James  Iv.  Parker,  and  he  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rust,  the  first 
President.  During  the  first  epoch,  which  terminated  with  the  Civil  War,  the  number  of 
students,  largely  the  children  of  Southern  planters,  varied  from  seventy  to  one  hundred. 
Commendable  progress  was  made  in  literary  culture.  The  War  closed  the  school,  and 
the  M.  E.  Church  withdrew  from  the  field. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1863,  D.  A.  Payne  purchased  the  property  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  associated  with  himself  James  A.  Shorter  and  Professor  John  G.  Mitchell,  in 
the  reorganizing  of  the  university.  It  is  the  oldest  college  for  negroes  in  this  country. 
Congress  in  1870  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase 
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bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars ; the  Charles  Avery  estate  added  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  gave  for  lectures  six  thousand  dollars  to  the  university. 

On  the  igth  of  March,  1887,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  university,  helping  in  establishing  a Normal  and  Industrial  Department,  and  is  appro 
priating  now  seventeen  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  the  university.  On  the  gth  of  January, 
1894,  President  Cleveland  detailed  Lieutenant  John  H.  Alexander,  a West  Point  graduate, 
to  organize  and  instruct  the  Military  Department  of  Wilberforce  University,  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  still  maintaining  this  department.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Wilberforce  furnished  some  of  the  best  negro  soldiers  that  went  to  the  front, 
a number  of  whom  are  fighting  for  the  flag  in  the  Philippines  to-day. 

The  university  has  received  from  all  sources  since  organization  more  than  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  More  than  six  thousand  negro  youths  have  attended  the  uni- 
versity, most  of  them  coming  from  the  South.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  university  that  it  has 
always  been  the  aim  and  object  to  contribute  her  full  share  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  physical 
and  industrial  uplift  of  the  negro,  and  therebv  assist  in  removing  the  standing  menace  to 
our  American  institutions — the  race  problem. 
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OHIO  NATIONAL  GUARD 


A Brief  Synopsis  of  Its  Histoiy 


Its  Re-organization  after  the  Civil  War.  — Patriotism 
Displayed  by  the  Volunteers.  — The  Citizen  Soldier  in 
Action. — Reminiscences  of  the  Cincinnati  Riot. — Other 
Internal  Troubles.  — Men  of  Courage  and  Feality. 


ROM  the  earliest  days  of  the  first  settlers  in  America  it  was  found 
necessary  to  form  armed  bodies  of  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  These  volunteers  in  Colonial  Days  were,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  called  “Minute  Men,”  and  they,  originally  formed 
for  the  protection  against  Indian  aggression,  became  the  nucleus 
later  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  A similar  organization,  the 
“State  Militia,”  was  later  formed  in  the  different  States,  as  the 
country  developed  and  expanded,  and  in  Ohio  this  force  did  yeoman 
service  in  St.  Clair’s  and  “Mad”  Anthony’s  campaigns  against  the 
Indians  then  in  hostile  arms.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Indians, 
and  Ohio-  becoming  populated  in  all  directions,  military  bodies  in  the  different  settlements 
became  numerous,  and  in  the  War  of  1812  against  England  and  her  Indian  allies,  these 
volunteer  bodies  again  took  up  arms  for  the  protection  of  their  homes.  Again  in  the  Civil 
War  the  military  organizations,  organized  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Chase, 
contributed  many  thousands  of  volunteers  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War,  for  several 
years  no  active  volunteer  military  organizations  were  continued,  as  the  people  were  sur- 
feited with  the  display  of  arms,  and  a natural  reaction  occurred,  in  which  the  masses  looked 
with  disapproval  on  any  further  efforts  that  might  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  armed 
bodies  of  men.  Later,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  a National  military  body 
of  volunteers,  fostered  in  a measure  by  the  United  States  Government,  which  organizations 
were  called  “National  Guards.”  Each  State  in  the  Union  supplied  one  of  these  armed  and 
organized  bodies,  and  Ohio,  as  usual,  took  the  lead  in  this,  like  other  departures,  for  the 
public  good. 

The  Ohio  National  Guard,  since  the  early  seventies,  has  seen  active  duty  at  many  occa- 
sions. The  prominent  place  Ohio  has  held  in  the  last  forty  years  in  commerce  and  industry, 
has  brought  with  it  innumerable  labor  disputes,  and  not  infrequently  these  have  assumed 
such  proportions  and  aspects  as  to  constitute  infractions  of  the  laws  governing  public  peace 
and  property  rights.  These  and  the  occasional  lynchings  which  have  occurred  in  the  State 
have  given  the  Ohio  National  Guard  experiments  in  the  field  and  under  arms  in  actual  oppo- 
sition to  an  enemy  none  the  less  obstinate  and  difficult  to  subdue  than  a foreign  foe. 

In  December,  1873,  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  was  for  the  first  time  after  its  reorgani- 
zation called  to  actual  service  during  the  time  of  a railroad  strike  in  Ohio,  when  the  Harman 
Guards  of  Steubenville,  Captain  B.  Miller,  were  dispatched  to  Dennison,  and  the  Covington 
Guards  were  sent  to  Bradford.  No  active  duty,  however,  followed,  as  the  mere  show  of 
military  force  was  sufficient  to  discourage  violence.  In  June  of  the  following  year  demon- 
strations by  striking  coal  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  led  to  the  sending  of  the  Still 
Guards,  of  Chillicothe,  and  the  Lytle  Guards,  of  Cincinnati,  to  Nelsonville.  The  next  and 
possibly  the  most  wide-spread  and  serious  outbreak  ever  confronted  by  the  National  Guard 
occurred  in  the  year  1877,  when  Charles  W.  Karr  was  Adjutant  General.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  great  railroad  strikes,  breaking  out  first  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  at  New- 
ark, soon  spreading  along  that  line,  then  to  other  lines,  until  practically  the  whole  State  was 
involved.  On  the  18th  of  July  troops  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Newark.  Company  A, 
Seventh  Regiment,  of  Springfield ; Company  D,  Sixth  Regiment,  Circleville,  of  which 
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Charles  E.  Groce  was  Captain;  the  Zanesville  City  Guards,  and  the  Mt.  Vernon  Guards 
were  sent  to  the  original  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  C. 
B.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati,  afterwards  for  many  years  commandant  of  the  First  Regiment. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  military  force  would  not  be  sufficient.  Consequently 
four  companies  of  the  First  Regiment,  all  of  the  Third  Regiment  and  two  companies  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  were  ordered  to  the  scene  of  strife.  When  it  appeared  that  the  strikers 
were  subdued,  a number  of  the  companies  were  ordered  home,  but  just  about  that  time  the 
turmoil  broke  out  in  other  places.  The  efforts  of  the  police  at  Columbus  to  preserve  order 
were  fruitless.  The  Circleville  Company,  en  route  home  from  Newark,  was  sent  immedi- 
ately to  that  city  to  the  aid  of  the  police.  The  disorder  continued  throughout  the  month, 
and  before  it  was  over  practically  the  whole  National  Guard  of  the  State  had  been  called  into 
service. 

The  next  disturbance  warranting  the  services  of  troops  occurred  on  the  8th  of  May,  1880, 
when  rioting  broke  out  at  the  Silver  Creek  mine,  in  Wayne  County.  Company  D,  Eighth 
Regiment,  Massillon,  Captain  F.  W.  Warthorst,  was  sent  to  the  scene.  The  late  Governor 
Nash  was  then  Attorney  General,  and  he  accompanied  Colonel  S.  B.  Smith,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General,  to  the  seat  of  trouble,  the  former  to  give  legal  advice. 

On  the  27th  of  August  of  the  same  year  one  hundred  masked  men  surrounded  a board- 
ing house  near  Coalton,  in  an  attempt  to  drive  away  non-union  miners  who  had  taken  their 
positions.  Company  A,  Sixth  Regiment,  Captain  Arthur  Hamilton,  and  Company  A,  Fourth 
Regiment,  Captain  H.  E.  Mead,  were  ordered  there.  They  were  stoned  and  shot  at  by  the 
rioters,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt. 

A report  became  current  on  the  14th  of  August  that  miners  were  trying  to  destroy  the 
property  of  the  Central  Coal  Company,  at  Corning.  Company  C,  Seventeenth  Regiment, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  under  Colonel  George  D.  Freeman,  were 
called  for.  In  this  riot  the  military  shed  blood  for  the  first  time  since  its  reorganization. 
Upon  opening  fire  seven  rioters  were  wounded.  The  energetic  manner  in  which  the  mob 
was  attacked  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  the  men  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order. 

In  June,  1882,  there  were  riots  in  Cleveland.  The  First  Light  Artillery,  the  Cleveland 
Grays  and  the  Cleveland  Gun  Batteries  were  called  into  service  to  suppress  them.  About 
this  time  a series  of  disturbances  caused  at  the  time  of  executions  of  criminals  began,  many 
of  them  so  serious  as  to  call  for  the  militia.  In  those  days  executions  took  place  at  the 
county  seats,  and  naturally  they  attracted  multitudes  of  curious,  and  in  some  cases  danger- 
ous, onlookers.  The  Sheriffs  were  unable  to  restrain  the  crowds  that  pressed  in  to  see  the 
gruesome  performances.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1883,  at  Bowling  Green,  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  Charles  Bach,  Company  C,  Sixteenth  Regiment,  and  the  Toledo 
Cadets,  under  Colonel  H.  M.  Bunker,  restored  order.  About  this  time  the  First  Regiment 
did  service  in  preventing  robbery  during  the  tremendous  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  and  Company  B,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  did  similar  duty  in  the 
Muskingum  Valley,  near  Zanesville.  Companies  B,  C,  D,  E,  F and  G of  the  Eighth,  B of 
the  Second,  G of  the  Fourteenth  and  D of  the  Seventeenth,  were  called  on  the  14th  of  May 
to  suppress  rioting  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Horn  and  Gribblen  at  Ashland.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  1884,  Company  F of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  did  service  in  preventing  simi- 
lar lawlessness  at  the  execution  of  Wesley  Johnson,  at  Napoleon. 

The  most  serious  outbreak  that  the  Ohio  National  Guard  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
suppress  was  the  Cincinnati  riot,  which  followed  the  failure  of  a jury  to  find  William  Ber- 
ner guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  for  killing  William  Kirk.  In  all  probabilities  a simi- 
lar scene  has  never  been  enacted  in  any  large  city  in  the  United  States  during  the  history  of 
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Scenes  of  the  Cincinnati  Riot 


our  country  as  that  which  occurred  during  that  time.  The  outbreak  began  and  was  in  a 
measure  caused  by  a mass  meeting  held  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  protest 
against'  the  inefficiency  of  the  judiciary  of  Hamilton  County  in  their  treatment  of  criminals 
guilty  of  murder.  Many  men  had  been  tried,  proven  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  light  punish- 
ment. Consequently,  an  epidemic  of  crime  became  prevalent  and  to  protest  against  this 
condition  and  to  stigmatize  the  Judges  and  juries  by  whose  aid  these  criminals  escaped  the 
gallows,  this  meeting  was  called.  It  was  not  anticipated,  however,  that  any  radical  move- 
ment would  be  made  other  than  that  of  signifying  their  protests  during  the  progress  of  the 
mass  meeting.  An  undesirable  element,  however,  attended  the  meeting,  and  after  its  conclu- 
sion, they,  being  wrought  up  to  a frenzy  of  rage  by  the  condemnatory  addresses  of  the 
speakers,  against  the  judiciary  of  the  county,  took  violent  action.  With  cries  of  “To  the  jail,” 
the  meeting,  originally  called  for  a peaceful  protest,  ended  in  a riotous  outbreak.  A mob 
formed  and  marched  in  a body  to  the  Hamilton  County  jail  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  taking 
possession  of  the  incarcerated  criminals  and  putting  them  to  death  by  lynching.  This  riot 
began  on  the  28th  of  March,  1884,  and  so  strong,  so  destructive  and  defiant  were  the  rioters 
that  before  the  rout  of  the  mob  every  regiment  in  the  State  but  one  was  called  upon  for 
service.  The  rioters  were  armed,  and  dozens  of  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  were 
wounded.  Two  were  killed,  one  of  these  was  a Columbus  man,  Israel  Getz,  a member  of 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment ; the  other  was  Captain  John  L.  Desmond,  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  in 
this  riot  that  the  Hamilton  County  Court  House  was  burned,  and  for  several  days  the  mob 
was  in  control  of  many  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  During  this  riot  forty-five  people  were 
killed  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded,  many  of  them  fatally.  In  another  part 
of  this  volume  a more  detailed  account  of  this  riot  can  be  found.* 

In  June  of  the  same  year  an  outbreak  of  striking  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  called 
the  militia  to  arms  again.  The  trouble  included  the  mining  regions  of  Hocking,  Perry  and 
Athens  Counties,  and  Companies  E and  F of  the  Sixth,  H of  the  Fourteenth,  A of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  K of  the  Fourteenth  were  called  into  service.  Two  guardsmen  lost  their  lives 
during  this  riot. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1892,  a mob  attempted  to  lynch  a man  who  had  been  arrested  for 
assault  upon  the  person  of  a seven-year-old  gdrl  at  Newark.  Company  G,  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment, being  called  out,  prevented  the  lynching.  On  the  15th  of  November  an  attempted 
lynching  at  Alliance  called  out  Company  Iv,  Eighth  Regiment,  and  a little  later  Companies 
D and  I of  the  Third  Regiment  were  called  out  at  Dayton  to  prevent  the  same  kind  of 
violence. 

All  the  Toledo  National  Guard  was  called  cut  in  connection  with  a fire  in  that  city  in 
January,  1894,  and  Companies  D of  the  Third,  A of  the  Ninth  Battalion  and  Battery  E ren- 
dered similar  service  soon  afterwards  at  Springfield.  Company  F of  the  Second  Regiment 
was  called  to  Rushsylvania  to  prevent  a lynching.  This  lynching  was  carried  out,  notwith- 
standing the  arrival  of  the  troops. 

Then  came  the  trouble  that  the  Guard  had  with  the  different  divisions  of  the  so-called 
“Industrial  Army.”  This  movement  was  originally  formed  in  Oakland,  California,  where 
many  unemployed  men  banded  themselves  together  and  determined  to  cross  the  continent 
and  visit  the  seat  of  government  at  Washington,  under  the  impression  that  by  a show  of 
force  Congress  could  be  induced  to  enact  some  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed. 
These  men  were  organized  as  an  army,  regularly  officered.  Not  having  the  funds  to  pay  for 
transportation  across  the  continent,  it  forcibly  took  possession  of  trains  and  compelled  the 
railroads  to  carry  the  men  free  of  charge.  Naturally  trouble  followed  all  along  the  route, 
and  this  was  also  the  case  in  Ohio.  The  B.  & O.  Railroad  took  a decided  stand  against 


*See  page  132. 
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this  and  asked  the  State  military  to  compel  a branch  of  the  “Army”  en  route  to  meet  the 
main  body  that  had  taken  possession  of  a train  at  Mt.  Sterling  to  vacate.  Companies  A,  B, 
C,  F and  L of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  and  Battery  Ft  were  sent,  and  “General”  Galvin  soon 
surrendered  without  a shot  being  fired.  At  Cleveland  Companies  A,  B,  F and  I of  the  Fifth 
Regiment  and  the  Cavalry  Troop  were  called  upon  to  perform  similar  duties.  On  the  21st 
of  July,  at  Clyde,  an  “Industrial  Army,”  under  command  of  “Count  Bylakovsky,”  was  com- 
pelled to  vacate  freight  trains  and  march  to  W ashington. 

On  the  9th  of  May  Company  E of  the  Eighth  and  Battery  F were  called  out  to  stop  riots 
at  Akron.  On  the  30th  of  May  Companies  A,  B,  K and  L of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  and 
Battery  H were  ordered  to  Glouster,  where  miners  were  stopping  coal  trains,  but  were 
recalled  en  route,  the  situation  'being  well  in  hand  by  the  local  civil  authorities.  Then  came 
the  Wheeling  Creek  campaign,  the  most  general  engagement  of  all  the  State  troops  since 
the  Cincinnati  riot.  The  regiments  participating  were  the  Eighth,  Fourteenth,  Companies 


Band  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
Akron,  Ohio 

A,  C,  F,  G,  Ft,  K and  M of  the  Seventeenth;  Second,  Sixteenth,  Fifth;  Companies  B.  G and 
I of  the  Third;  the  Toledo  Cadets  and  Batteries  C,  D and  H,  in  all  3,371  officers  and  men. 
The  cause  of  the  call  was  the  attempt  of  miners  to  prevent  the  shipments  of  coal  from  non- 
union mines.  The  most  sanguinary  encounter  between  the  militia  and  rioters  occurred  on 
the  10th  of  October  of  that  year  at  Washington  Court  House,  when  a mob  attempted  to  take 
a negro  who  was  arrested  for  assault  on  a woman  from  the  jail  and  lynch  him.  Companies 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F and  L of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  Company  M of  the  Third,  H of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Battery  B were  ordered  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  The  Fourteenth  was  in 
command  of  Colonel  Coit.  The  mob  was  persistent,  and  even  when  the  rioters  knew  troops 
were  inside  the  courthouse,  they  tried  to  beat  the  door  in  with  a battering  ram.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  fire  through  the  doors,  and  many  people  were  killed  or  wounded.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  them  belonged  to  the  “innocent  spectator”  class  and  were  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  tumult.  This  experience  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  riot  shell,  which  is  just  as 
deadly  at  close  range  as  the  standard  cartridge,  but  does  not  carry  so  far. 

Colonel  Coit  was  tried  for  manslaughter  at  Circleville,  as  a result  of  the  shooting,  but  he 
was  acquitted. 
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The  murder  of  the  City  Marshal  of  Tiffin,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1895,  led  to  an  attempt 
to  lynch  the  murderer,  and  Companies  D and  I of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  and  E,  G and  I of 
the  Second  were  called  out ; and  an  attempt  to  lynch  Lyman  Strong,  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  the  Stone  family  at  Talmadge,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1896,  called  Company  B of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  and  Battery  F to  Akron.  A strike  at  the  Brown  Hoisting  Works  at  Cleve- 
land called  out  Companies  B,  F,  I and  L of  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  the  2 d of  July  of  the  same 
year,  and  kept  them  on  duty  until  the  nth  of  August.  Companies  D and  B of  the  Third 
were  called  to  Urbana  by  the  lynching  of  Chiek  Mitchell,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  Com- 
pany M of  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  called  to  Fairport  by  a strike  of  ore  handlers. 

The  event  of  the  year  1898  was  the  calling  of  all  the  National  Guard  to  Camp  Bushnell 
to  enter  the  volunteer  service  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1899,  an  attempt  to  lynch  the  Zeltner  brothers,  murderers  of 
Attorney  Westenhaver,  at  Hoyt's  Corners,  Wood  County,  called  Companies  H and  K of  the 
Second  Regiment  to  Bowling  Green. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1900,  rioting  in  Akron,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  $200,000 
worth  of  property,  called  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  G,  H,  Iv  and  L of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
to  that  city.  The  regiment  was  encamped  at  Minerva  Park  when  the  call  was  made. 
Colonel  J.  D.  Potter  was  in  command.  Companies  B and  F of  the  Eighth  Regiment  were 
also  called  out  during  this  trouble. 

When  there  came  a call  for  troops  during  the  Spanish-American  War  the  National 
Guard  of  Ohio  enlisted  as  one  man.  Camp  Bushnell  was  established,  and  soon  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fifth,  Eighth  Regiments,  the  Ninth  Battalion,  the  Fourteenth  and  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  the  Artillery,  Signal  and1  Medical  Corps,  and 
finally  a Regiment  of  Cavalry  were  on  the  field.  Part  of  the  service  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  some  of  the  men  were  not  taken  on  account  of  physical  disability,  but  this 
made  no  difference,  as  the  places  of  those  who  could  not  go  were  soon  filled  by  volunteers. 
In  fact,  the  companies  were  running  over  and  in  June  were  at  the  full  war  strength — one 
hundred  and  six  to  a company.  Later  the  Tenth  Ohio  was  organized.  In  the  various  camps 
the  Ohio  troops  drilled  faithfully,  the  Artillery  and  the  Cavalry  soon  became  the  best  troops 
in  the  field.  When  the  advance  was  made  on  Santiago,  Cuba,  all  wanted  to  go.  The  Eighth 
Regiment  was  the  first.  Afterwards  the  Sixth  followed  and  did  garrison  duty  in  Cuba. 
Then  came  the  orders  for  General  Brook  to  go  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  gallant  Fourteenth, 
rechristened  the  Fourth,  was  chosen.  This  regiment  was  the  only  one  from  Ohio  to  be 
under  heavy  fire,  and  at  Guayama  and  other  places  served  with  distinction.  In  the  spring  of 
1903  labor  troubles  at  Fremont  necessitated  the  calling  out  of  troops,  but  fortunately  no 
blood  was  shed.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  at  Springfield,  serious  riots  culminated  in 
the  lynching  of  a negro  who  had  assassinated  a police  officer  of  that  city.  The  local  guards 
were  called  out,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  lynching.  Subsequently  the  entire  “levee,” 
notorious  negro  quarters,  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  Governor  Herrick  called  addi- 
tional troops,  which  suppressed  any  further  demonstrations.  In  May  of  the  same  year  labor 
troubles  at  Hanging  Rock,  near  Ironton,  compelled  the  National  Guard  to  go  to  the  scene 
of  trouble.  Colonel  Carmi  Thompson  was  in  command,  and  he  handled  his  troops  so 
admirably  that,  notwithstanding  considerable  provocation,  he  dispersed  the  rioters  and 
restored  law  and  order  without  the  loss  of  lives  on  either  side. 

After  the  war  with  Spain  the  National  Guard  was  reorganized  and  became  more  closely 
allied  with  the  Central  Government.  They  are  now  regularly  inspected  by  United  States 
Army  officers  and  are  a part  of  the  National  Army.  The  strength  of  the  Guard  in  Ohio  is 
about  five  thousand  men,  divided  into  eight  Regiments  of  Infantry,  one  Battalion  of  colored 
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troops,  two  troops  of  Cavalry,  two  Battalions  of  Naval  Reserves  and  four  Batteries  of  Artil- 
lery. The  First  Brigade  is  made  up  as  follows:  The  Sixth,  Third,  Second,  First,  Ninth 

Battalion,  Batteries  B and  D and  Troop  A;  the  Second  Brigade  has  the  Eighth,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Seventh  Regiments,  Engineers,  Batteries  FI  and  A and  Troop  B.  The  Medical 
Staff  is  assigned  as  it  is  in  the  regular  army.  Rigid  inspection  may  lessen  the  number  of  the 
Guard  for  a time,  but  Ohio  can  any  time  put  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field  in  twenty-four 
hours,  drawing  on  ex-members  and  the  several  military  colleges.  The  personnel  of  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  probably  ranks  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  officers  are  all  men  naturally  endowed  with  the  mental 
attributes  which  go  to  make  excellent  soldiers,  splendidly  trained,  and  gifted  with  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  military  tactics.  In  the  ranks  will  be  found  a majority  of  men  who 
occupy  leading  social  positions  in  'life  and  who,  when  the  occasion  presents  itself,  are 
capable  of  filling  the  higher  branches  of  military  duty.  Some  of  the  Ohio  Regiments  have 
Bands  of  National  reputation,  and  are  led  by  musicians  of  great  and  acknowledged  abilities. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  First,  the  Fourth  and  the  Eighth  Regimental  Bands.  Of  these 
Bands  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  have  no  superiors  in  any  military  organization. 
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Who  is  Who 

in  and  from 

The  State  of  Oh 


Sketches  of  Men  who  have  made 
the  Commonwealth 
Famous 


“ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And,  departing  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sand  of  time; 

Foot-prints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  stormy  main — 

A forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother — 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.” 

— Longfellow 


LL  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  accomplished  in  the  history  of  this 
country — and  that  her  position  is  a proud  one,  a perusal  of  these 
pages  will  prove — is  due  not  alone  to  any  special  natural  blessing, 
but  to  the  men  who  have  helped  to  carve  her  destiny.  When  the 
early  voyagers  faced  toward  the  setting  sun  on  their  perilous  jour- 
ney into  a new,  wild  and  dangerous  country,  to  erect  the  founda- 
tions of  a new  empire,  great  men  were  found  among  them,  hardy, 
courageous  and  adventurous  spirits,  who  ably  filled  special  positions 
of  leadership.  From  that  early  day  to  the  present,  as  necessity  has 
required  it,  men  have  arisen  among  their  fellows  to  lead  in  the  dif- 
ferent enterprises  of  a great  and  glorious  State. 

Statesman,  soldier,  financier,  educator,  scientist,  husbandman  and  trader — all  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  hour.  In  every  city,  town,  village  and  hamlet,  are  to  be  found 
men  of  character  and  influence,  who,  by  their  enterprise  and  thrift,  by  their  activity  and 
sagacity,  their  zeal  in  religious  and  political  affairs,  have  contributed  their  individuality  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  thus  each  adds  its  quota  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Of  those  are  the  men  who  developed  the  natural  resources ; who  delved  for  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  earth  ; who  made  the  fields  blossom  ; who  carved  their  way  through  the 
great  forests  ; girded  the  State  with  iron  bands  ; built  canals  and  steamboats  ; erected  great  man- 
ufacturing and  industrial  enterprises;  introduced  new  processes  in  science  and  mechanics; 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  education  and  the  dissemination  of 
special  knowledge;  who  championed  the  cause  of  humanity ; promoted  the  comforts  of  living 
and  whose  deeds  are  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  and  followed  by  future  generations.  “What 
man  has  done  man  may  do.” 

In  the  previous  pages  of  this  work  is  set  forth  the  general  history  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio — the  pages  which  follow  are  devoted  to  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  those  who  have 
made  the  State  great.  Every  human  life  is  a history,  and  the  collected  biographies  of  the 
great  men  of  any  community  are  the  simple  records  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  mirror  of  their  time.  Samuel  Johnson  says: 

“I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  passed  a life  of  which  a judicious  and  faith- 
ful narrative  would  not  be  useful.” 

To  the  student,  the  thinker  and  the  historian,  the  lives  and  attainments  of  gifted  men 
are  of  absorbing  interest,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome,  and 
how  success  has  crowned  earnest  and  faithful  effort.  These  biographies  are  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  of  history,  for,  while  they  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great,  they  also  illustrate 
aptly  the  conduct  of  life,  and  convey  to  succeeding  generations  important  lessons  full  of 
instruction,  human  interest,  and  often  replete  with  romance.  It  is  men  such  as  these  whose 
biographies  are  preserved  in  this  work.  They  all  have  contributed  towards  the  State’s 
progress  and  glory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  great  men  have  passed  away  leaving  no 
printed  records  of  their  attainments,  which,  if  obtainable,  would  act  as  beacon  ligffits  to  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  which  would  be  preserved  by  their  descendants  as  a family  treasure 
of  priceless  value.  The  civilization  of  our  day,  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  the  solemn 
duty  which  men  owe  to  their  ancestors,  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  demands  that  a 
record  of  their  lives  and  deeds  should  be  preserved. 

But  there  are  deeds  which  shall  not  pass  away 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a just  decay. 


— Byron 


William  Z.  Davis 


William  Z.  Davis, 

At  present  (1905)  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  and  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Loydsville,  Belmont  County,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1839.  He  is  a descendant  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary stock  in  the  Old  Dominion.  His 
father,  Dr.  Bushrod  Washington  Davis,  was  a 
native  of  Loudon  County,  Va.  The  late  Dr. 
John  Davis,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon 
of  Dayton,  was  his  uncle.  His  mother,  a 
former  Miss  Harriet  Hatcher,  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  Virginia  family  of  that 
name.  Judge  William  Z.  Davis  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  a private  academy. 
He  has  been  a life-long  student  and  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  American  Micro- 
scopical Society,  withdrawing  only  because 
pressure  of  business  duties  interfered  with 
scientific  studies.  He  served  out  a three 
months’  enlistment  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment during  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards 


Regiment 


until  physically  disabled  and  honorably  dis- 
In  the  meantime  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 


served  in  the  Ninety-sixth  Ohio 
charged  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 
after  coming  out  of  the  military  service,  and  upon  regaining  his  health.  Judge  Davis  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  the  law.  Almost  from  the  beginning  he  was  recognized  as  a leader  in 
his  chosen  profession  and  obtained  a large  practice,  which  extended  into  all  the  State  and 
Federal  courts.  The  suggestion  of  his  name  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  lawyers  of  all  political  parties  throughout  the  State, 
and  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  in  June,  1899,  as  its  candidate  for  that  office. 
He  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year,  up  to  which  time  he  had  never  held  an  elective 
office.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1900,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash  to  fill  a vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Joseph  P.  Bradbury,  who  had 
resigned  the  day  before.  Judge  Davis  entered  upon  the  regular  term  of  his  distinguished 
office  on  the  9th  of  February,  1900,  which  term  will  expire  in  1906.  Judge  Davis  has  made 
an  enviable  reputation  during  his  term  of  office.  His  decisions  are  closely  reasoned  and 
clearly  expressed,  and  are  always  based  on  sound  judgment,  careful  consideration  and  the 
established  principles  of  the  law. 


John  Allen  Shauck, 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1S41.  He  is  of  German  extraction,  his  great-grandparents  having  emi- 
grated from  Bavaria  to  the  United  States.  Judge  Shauck’s  parents  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, his  father,  Elah  Shauck,  a farmer,  being  born  in  York  County,  and  his  mother,  Bar- 
bara Halderman  Shauck,  in  Lancaster  County,  that  State.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  home  county,  after  which  he  attended  Otterbein 
University,  Westerville,  Ohio,  taking  a classical  course.  After  his  graduation  from  that  well- 
known  seat  of  learning,  Judge  Shauck  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Ann  Arbor,  graduating  from  there  in  1867.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  came  to 
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Dayton,  where  he  immediately  opened  an  office 
and  became  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law,  continuing  in  practice  until  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Ohio,  in  February,  1885,  to  which  office  he 
had  been  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  year  orevious. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office,  having 
served  with  distinction,  he  was  re-elected  to  a 
second  term  by  an  increased  majority.  In  1894 
Judge  Shauck  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  has 
honorably  and  ably  filled  up  to  the  present 
writing.  Judge  Shauck  is  a staunch  follower 
of  Republican  principles  and  doctrines  and  has 
rendered  his  party  many  valuable  services.  He 
is  a man  of  distinguished  appearance,  engaging 
manners,  decided  ability,  sound  common  sense 
and  a polished  speaker.  While  he  lives  in 
Columbus,  he  still  claims  Dayton,  the  “Gem 
City,”  as  his  home,  and  goes  there  every  elec- 
tion to  vote.  On  ihe  1st  of  June,  1876,  Judge 
Shauck  married  Miss  Ada  May  Phillips,  of 
Centralia,  111.  One  daughter,  Helen  Camille  Shauck,  is  the  surviving  issue  of  their  union. 


John  Allen  Shauck 


James  L.  Price, 

Of  Lima,  Ohio,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Buckeye  State,  is  a native  of  Ohio. 
He  was  born  on  a farm  near  New  Hagerstown, 

Carroll  County,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1840, 
and  received  a common  school  and  academic 
education.  After  teaching  two  terms  of  com- 
mon school,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
with  Eckley  & Shober,  of  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  at  Cadiz,  O., 
in  September,  1862.  He  immediately  opened  an 
office  at  Carrollton,  where  he  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace  and  Mayor,  until  elected  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  in  October,  1862.  After  one 
term  of  service  Judge  Price  removed  to  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  in  April,  1865,  where  he  served 
three  terms  as  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and 
gained  a lucrative  general  practice.  In  1883, 
he  removed  to  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Lima,  and  there  entered  upon  an  extended 
practice  in  the  State  and  Federal  Courts,  which 
he  enjoyed  until  elected  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  third  Circuit,  being  the  first  and  only 
Republican  ever  elected  to  the  office  in  that 
Circuit  prior  to  the  year  1904,  having  a plu- 
rality of  almost  four  thousand  in  a very 
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strongly  Democratic  Circuit.  He  was  a candiddate  for  and  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  in  1901  by  a large  majority,  leading  the  State  Ticket  by  about  five  hundred  votes. 
Judge  Price  entered  upon  ihe  duties  of  the  office  on  the  9th  of  February,  1902. 

William  B.  Crew, 


that  distinguished  body,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  first  sub- 
division of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1891,  filling  that  position  with 
such  marked  ability  and  success  that  he  was  re-elected  to  a second  term,  in  1896,  and  to  a 
third  term,  in  1901.  When  he  had  served  less  than  one  year  of  his  third  term,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1902,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Williams,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Previous  to  this  appointment,  in 
May,  of  1902,  Judge  Crew  had  received  the  nomination  to  the  same  office  by  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  fill  out  the  short  term,  caused  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  also  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  9th  of  February,  1903.  Judge  Crew  was  married 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1876,  to  Elizabeth  P.  Worrall.  His  children  are  Mrs.  Henry  Ross  Gall, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  F.  Harold  Crew.  Judge  Crew  resides  at  McConnellsville,  Ohio. 

Augustus  N.  Summers, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  a jurist  of  most  eminent  ability,  is  a native  Ohioan, 
bred,  born  and  educated  in  the  Buckeye  State.  He  was  born  on  the  13th  of  June,  1856,  in 
Shelby,  Richland  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Rev.  Daniel  Summers,  came  from  Pennsylvania 
stock,  and  removed  to  Ohio  in  1847,  where  he  attended  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield, 
making  his  home  in  the  State.  Judge  Summers  received  the  advantage  of  the  thorough  edu- 
cation of  his  father,  who  trained  the  son  in  early  youth  most  carefully.  After  attending  the 


AVhose  present  term  of  office  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  will 
expire  in  February,  1909,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  Buckeye  State.  He 
is  a native  Ohioan,  born  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1852,  at  Chester  Hill,  Morgan  County.  His 
parents,  Fleming  and  Sarah  Patterson  Crew, 
were  also  natives  of  Ohio.  A careful  education 
was  given  to  Judge  Crew  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  home  district,  and  “Westtown,”  a school 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  “Friends,” 
located  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Later, 
he  attended  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law 
Coliege  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  after  having  been  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
the  year  previous.  Judge  Crew  beg'an  his 
public  career  at  the  age  of  24,  when  he  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Morgan 
County,  which  position  he  filled  for  one  term. 
In  1889  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  attending  the  sessions  of  the  69th 
General  Assembly.  While  still  a member  of 
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public  schools,  Judge  Summers  matriculated  at  Wittenberg  College,  graduating  from  there 
in  1879,  and  began  the  reading  of  law  under  the  splendid  instructions  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Bowman, 
of  Springfield.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1881,  and  was  at  once  taken  into  partnership 
by  his  preceptor.  In  1885  Judge  Summers  first  came  before  the  people  as  a candidate  for 
public  office,  and  was  elected  City  Attorney,  which  position  he  successfully  filled  for  six 
years.  Retiring  from  his  incumbency  in  1891,  he  resumed  the  general  practice  of  law,  form- 
ing a partnership  with  George  A.  Beard,  a well-known  attorney,  which  firm  continued  until 
1894,  when  Judge  Summers  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Second  Circuit  of  Ohio, 
succeeding  Judge  Gilbert  H.  Stewart,  of  Columbus.  After  serving  on  the  Bench  for  one 
term  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people,  he  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority. 
Judge  Summers  has  always  been  an  aggressive  worker  in  the  interest  of  his  party,  which  he 
has  strongly  supported  during  his  entire  active  career.  At  the  Republican  State  Convention 
held  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  in  June,  1903,  Judge  Summers  was  nominated  for  the  Supreme 
Bench,  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  State,  and  his  election  fol- 
lowed in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Judge  Summers’  name  is  a synonym  for  integrity,  sound 
common  sense  and  rare  judgment.  He  is  a man  of  great  intellectual  power,  commanding 
appearance,  engaging  manners,  decided  ability,  and  a clear  thinker.  In  1887,  he  became  the 
husband  of  Miss  Nellie  Thomas,  daughter  of  John  H.  Thomas,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 


William  Thomas  Spear, 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  June 
3,  1834.  His  general  education  was  received  at 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  at 
the  Latin  school  of  Mr.  Junius  Dana,  an  insti- 
tution of  much  local  celebrity,  which  flourished 
during  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  at  War- 
ren. Leaving  this  school,  young  Spear  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  which  he  pursued  for  a time, 
and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
having  early  set  his  heart  upon  a professional 
life.  Jacob  Dolson  Cox,  then  a practicing  lawyer 
at  Warren,  afterward  a State  Senator,  General 
in  the  Union  Army,  and  Governor  of  Ohio,  was 
his  tutor  in  the  law.  Desiring  still  further 
legal  education,  the  student  took  a course  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  there  in 
the  year  1859.  Soon  thereafter,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Spear  entered  upon 
the  practice  at  Warren,  as  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cox,  Ratliff  & Spear.  His  experi-  William  Thomas  Spear 

ence  for  a number  of  years  was  the  usual  one 

incident  to  the  life  of  the  struggling  barrister,  but  in  time,  by  industry  and  pluck,  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  he  reached  an  enviable  position  at  the  Bar  as  an  accurate  and 
painstaking  practitioner,  and  attained  an  equally  enviable  standing  in  the  community  as  a man 
of  high  purposes  and  exemplary  life. 

In  the  year  1864,  Mr.  Spear  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Eliza  York,  of  Lima,  New 
York.  The  union  has  proved  in  all  respects  a fortunate  and  happy  one.  Besides  the  father 
and  mother  the  family  consists  of  four  sons.  The  oldest  is  a mechanical  engineer,  at  present 
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engaged  in  supervising  the  building  of  machinery  at  Birmingham,  England  ; the  second  is  a 
farmer ; the  third  (a  graduate  of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  and  for  over  ten  years  a 
Naval  Constructor),  is  manager  of  the  construction  of  submarine  torpedo  boats  for  the 
Electric  Boat  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  the  youngest  is  a student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Judge  Spear  has  enjoyed,  more  fully  than  has  been  the  fortune  of  many,  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  early  chosen  Solicitor  of  his  native  City,  serving  two  terms  in 
that  office ; then  elected  Prosecuting  Attorne}^  of  his  county,  serving  in  that  capacity  two 
terms;  then  (in  the  year  1878)  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  at  the  expir- 
ation of  his  first  term  re-elected.  While  serving  as  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  he 
was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  been  elected  four  times  since,  the 
last  election  being  in  November,  1904,  when  his  plurality  reached  over  230,000.  These  con- 
tinued elections  certify  more  fully  than  words  can  the  satisfactory  work  he  has  done  on  the 
bench.  His  opinions  are  found  in  the  Ohio  State  Reports  from  volume  forty-four  to  volume 
seventy-one,  inclusive,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  evince  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law,  a clear  comprehension  of  legal  principles,  and  a trained  judgment  in  their  applica- 
tion to  facts  ; nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  they  rank  among  the  best  rendered  by  the  Court 
during  his  period  of  service. 

Affable  in  manner,  courteous  to  everybody,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  all  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  him,  Judge  Spear  is  widely  popular.  His  friends  are  legion.  His 
political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  Party. 


Emilius  Oviatt  Randall, 


Emilius  Oviatt  Randall 


Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Richfield,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1850.  He  is  the  son  of 
Rev.  David  Austin  Randall,  D.D.,  and  Harriet 
O'viatt  Randall.  His  father  was  a distinguished 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  who 
for  a long  time  was  editor  of  the  “Journal  and 
(Messenger,”  the  State  organ  of  the  denomina- 
tion. He  was  a famous  pulpit  orator  and  lec- 
turer, an  extensive  traveler,  and  an  author  of 
books.  Three  great  great-grandfathers  of  E. 
O.  Randall  fought  in  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War:  John  Randall,  who  enlisted  from 
New  London,  Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1775,  served  through  the  entire  Revolu- 
tionary War;  Patrick  Grant  Pemberton,  who 
enlisted  in  the  Connecticut  militia,  in  Genera! 
Andrew  Ward’s  command,  and  Benjamin  Ovi- 
att, who  enlisted  as  a “Minute  Man,”  and 
served  in  the  Connecticut  troops.  Another 
lineal  ancestor  was  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  one 
of  the  founders  and  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  famous  “Old  South  Church,”  Boston,  Mass. 
From  this  family  “Pemberton's  Square,”  Boston,  was  named.  E.  O.  Randall  was  fitted  for 
college  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  High  School  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  1869- 
1870,  and  graduated  from  Cornell  University  with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  in  1874;  from  the 
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College  of  Law  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  with  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.M.,  in  1892. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in  1890,  and  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Reporter  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  since  1895.  He  has  edited  and  published  twenty- 
one  volumes  of  Ohio’s  Supreme  Court  decisions.  He  has  been  professor  of  law  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  since  1893;  editor  of  Negotiable  Bill  Act  of  Ohio,  and  other  legal  text 
books;  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  since  1894;  he  has 
edited  thirteen  volumes  of  the  historical  publications  of  that  society;  is  a member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  American  Library  Association,  Society  of  Americal  Authors, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ; was  a member  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education  in 
1887  and  in  1889,  President  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  1889;  Trustee  of  the  Colum- 
bus Public  Library  since  1887,  and  President  since  1903.  He  is  author  of  “History  of  Blen- 
nerhasset,”  (1889);  “History  of  the  Separatist  Society  of  Zoar”  (1889);  Associate  Editor 
“Bench  and  Bar  of  Ohio,”  two  volumes  (Chicago,  1897)  ; Editor  of  the  "Ohio  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society  Quarterly”  since  1897;  Mr.  Randall,  as  associate  author  with 
the  Hon.  D.  J.  Ryan,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  is  engaged  in  writing  “The  History  of 
Ohio,”  which  will  comprise  two  octavo  volumes,  covering  the  pioneer  growth  and  political 
development  of  the  State;  he  is  a life  member  of  the  “Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Histor- 
ical Society,”  and  was  appointed  Trustee  of  that  society  by  Governors  McKinley,  Bushnell, 
Nash  and  Herrick.  As  a political  speaker  and  platform  lecturer  Mr.  Randall  has  spoken  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  He  was  delegate-at-large  from  the  Ohio  Society  S.  A.  R. 
to  the  National  Convention  of  that  body  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  June,  1904, 
a delegate  from  the  Twelfth  Ohio  District  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  June, 
1904,  at  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall  was  married  on  the  28th  of  October,  1874,  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  to  Mary  A.  Coy,  who  had  three  great-grandfathers  who  participated  in  the 
American  Revolution.  One  was  a “Minute  Man”  and  Lieutenant  of  a company  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  another  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the  companies  that  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  have  three  children : a daughter,  Rita,  and  two  sons, 
David  A.  and  Sherman  B.  Randall. 

Elliot  Howard  Gilkey, 

Marshal  and  Librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  historic  Western 
Reserve.  He  was  born  on  the  8th  of  February, 

1857,  in  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  and  is  the 
son  of  Sheldon  Elliot  Gilkey  and  Emma  Rob- 
erts-Gilkey,  and  comes  from  that  good  and 
sturdy  New  England  stock,  that  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  civilization  and  energy  of 
American  life.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  pioneers  of  Ohio,  his  father's  people  com- 
ing to  Ohio  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
from  Windsor,  Vermont,  while  the  parents  of 
his  mother,  John  Roberts  and  Emily  Hotch- 
kiss-Roberts,  left  their  home  in  Connecticut, 
the  one  from  Hartford  and  the  other  from  New 
Haven,  about  1820,  and  emigrated  to  the  West 
to  build  up  a New  England  in  the  Connecticut 
Reserve  in  Ohio.  They  were  married  after 
coming  to  Ohio.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
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out  the  father  of  Mr.  E.  Howard  Gilkey  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and  was  killed  by  gunshot  wounds  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  near 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  in  May,  1864.  He  was  seen  to  fall  in  action,  but  his  pocket  Bible  was 
the  only  thing  belonging  to  him  ever  recovered  and  restored  to  his  family.  Mr.  E.  Howard 
Gilkey  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  until  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  at  Xenia,  in  January,  1870.  Plere  he  attended  the 
Home’s  High  School,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  June,  1874.  He  started  into 
public  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  Page  in  the  Ohio  Senate  by  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  J.  C.  Lee,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Griswold,  of  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home.  His  second  public  appointment  came  in  1876,  when,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  he  was  unanimously  chosenjournal  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  being  the  young- 
est person  to  hold  that  position.  In  the  years  from  1878  to  1884  Mr.  Gilkey  was  a traveling 
salesman  in  the  hardware  trade,  and  in  1885  he  entered  the  journalistic  field  and  became 
Assistant  City  Editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  In  1882  Mr.  Gilkey  organized  in  Ohio  the 
order  known  as  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  with  which  he  has  been  continuously  affiliated  ever 
since,  having  held  the  rank  of  Division  and  Grand  Division  Commanders,  and  being  an 
ex-officio  life  member  of  the  National  Commandery  in  Chief.  He  belongs  to  Camp  No.  1, 
Ohio  Division.  Politically,  Mr.  Gilkey  is  a faithful  follower  of  Republican  principles,  and  is 
a worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  of  Franklin  County.  From  1885-1887  he  was  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home;  from  1888-1896  Bookkeeper  to 
the  Auditor  of  State ; Assistant  Clerk  in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly, 
and  Clerk  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  1901.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1901,  Mr.  Gilkey 
was  appointed  First  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  elected  to  his 
present  position  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1903,  to-  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Beebe,  former  Marshal  and  Librarian.  Mr.  Gilkey  was  married  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1884,  to  Florence  V.  Reed,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  a soldier’s  daughter,  and  has  two 
daughters,  Helen  and  Ethel,  and  one  son,  Earle  Lincoln  Gilkey.  While  a member  of  the 
clerical  force  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Gilkey  became  the  editor  and  compiler  of  the  “Manual  of 

Legislative  Practice  in  Ohio”  (1900-1),  and  of 
the  “Ohio  Hundred  Year  Book,”  a record  of 
State  Departments  for  the  first  hundred  years 
of  Ohio’s  Statehood,  1803-1902.  Mr.  Gilkey  is 
a man  of  great  energy  and  intellectual  force, 
of  unassuming  manners  and  a pleasant  person- 
ality. He  has  a multitude  of  friends.  His  home 
is  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lawson  E.  Emerson, 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  ranks 
among  the  most  popular  State  officials.  He 
was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1863,  and  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county,  graduating  from  the  Barnes- 
ville  High  School,  and  subsequently  from  the 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Normal  School.  For  sev- 
eral years  before  deciding  to  study  law  he 
taught  school  in  Belmont  County,  and  was 
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very  successful  in  that  line.  He  afterward  studied  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Lorenzo 
Danford,  and  later  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Belmont  County  Courts,  serving  under  Heni'y  M.  Davies  for  six  years. 
In  1895,  Mr.  Emerson  was  nominated  and  elected  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Belmont  County, 
and  in  1898  was  re-elected  for  a second  term.  So  well  did  he  administer  the  office  during 
his  incumbency  that  his  friends  insisted  that  he  make  the  race  for  a third  term,  but  he 
declined,  and  entered  the  lists  for  the  nomination  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
being  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  that  assembled  in  Columbus,  in  June, 
1901.  As  Clerk  of  the  Belmont  County  Courts  and  in  his  present  post  he  has  proven  him- 
self a model  officer,  popular  with  the  bench  and  bar.  He  has  always  been  a Republican  of 
the  most  stalwart  variety.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1892  Mr.  Emerson  married  Miss  Laura 
Ferren,  at  St.  Clairsville,  and  two  little  boys,  Wayne  and  Glenn,  now  grace  the  Emerson 
household.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  Mr.  Emerson  was  re-elected  for  a second 
term. 

Joseph  G.  Obermeyre, 

Chief  Deputy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  belongs  to  the  best  known 
younger  members  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Bar.  He  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
September  27,  1862,  at  Latrobe,  in  Westmore- 
land County.  His  father,  Joseph  G.  Ober- 
meyre, was  born  in  Bavaria  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  about  1840;  his  mother, 

Elizabeth  (Wittmann)  Obermeyre,  belonged 
to  an  old  Bavarian  family  that  dates  back  to 
the  Twelfth  Century.  They  married  in  the  old 
country  and,  after  having  migrated,  settled  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Young  Obermeyre 
obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  St.  John’s  College  in 
Minnesota.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
languages  at  the  old  Wesleyan  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, for  seven  years,  after  which  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  and  graduated  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1889,  being  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  same  year.  He  immediately 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession,  and  was  associated  with  the  late 
Colonel  W.  E.  Bundy,  and  for  a time  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bundy,  Obermeyre  & 
Woods,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Obermeyre  has  always  been  a faithful  supporter  of  Republican 
principles,  and  for  many  years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  Hamilton  County  politics.  In 
the  fall  of  1899  he  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  State  Legislature  from 
Hamilton  County,  but  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  the  Fusion  movement  in  Hamilton 
County  at  that  time  was  defeated  by  a small  margin  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  Two  years 
later,  in  February,  1902,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  responsible  position  of  Chief  Dep- 
uty to  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Obermeyre  was 
married  to  Miss  Annie  Moore  Woodworth,  a grand-daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  R.  M. 
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Moore,  ex-Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  in  1896.  They  have  one  daughter.  Mr.  Obermeyre  has 
his  temporary  residence  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Andrew  Sheets  Iddings, 

Attorney  at  law  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1880,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  father,  the  late  Charles  D.  Iddings,  descending 
from  an  ancestry  the  chief  American  figure  of  which  was  the  Revolutionary  hero,  “Mad 
Anthony”  Wayne,  was  prominent  in  the  legal  profession  and  in  politics.  Charles  D.  Iddings 

and  his  wife,  Belle  Sheets,  were  both  native 
Daytonians,  and  Andrew  was  the  second  of 
three  sons.  He  received  his  education  at  pri- 
vate schools  and  at  the  Steele  High  School  in 
Dayton,  from  which  he  graduated  first  in  a 
class  of  two  hundred.  He  entered  public  life 
early,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  Republican 
politics,  where  his  services  were  soon  recog- 
nized and  rewarded  by  his  appointment  in 
December,  1899  as  Deputy  Collector  of  United 
States  Internal  Revenue,  with  office  at  Dayton. 
He  resigned  this  position  in  1902  to  become 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Colum- 
bus, which  position  he  now  occupies.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Iddings  has  been  active  in  State 
and  local  politics,  and  has  won  for  himself  an 
enviable  popularity.  He  is  by  profession  an 
attorney,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
June,  1903,  and,  as  his  other  duties  permit, 
practices  law.  In  the  year  1902  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
Western  Canada,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  he  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  investigation  through  that  country, 
detailing  his  observations  in  some  recent  pub- 
lications from  his  pen,  “A  Transcontinental  Panorama"  and  “Canada’s  Great  West.”  The 
following  year  Mr.  Iddings,  in  company  with  his  brother,  made  further  observations  there, 
involving  a one  thousand  mile  horse-back  trip  of  exploration  into  the  northern  wilds  of 
Athabasca.  As  a director  of  The  Western  Canada  Land  Company  of  Dayton  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  a large  immigration  and  colonization  enterprise  which  is  just  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Iddings  is  unmarried,  and  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Wade  H.  Ellis, 

Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Bar.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  drawing  of  the  new  municipal  code  of 
Ohio,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1903,  and  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  had  been  concentrated.  Mr.  Ellis  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  who 
must  succeed,  because  they  know  no  such  word  as  “fail.”  tie  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
a product  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  being  born  in  Covington.  He  obtained  his  education 
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in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Queen  City.  Mr. 
Ellis  started  into  public  life  as  a reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  Times  Star  and  the  Commercial 
Gazette,  in  1886;  and  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  became  the  city  editor  of  the  “Sun.”  A 
little  later,  desiring  to  finish  his  education,  he  left  newspaper  work  and  entered  the  Wash- 
ington Lee  University  of  Virginia.  He  also  took  the  law  course  at  this  university,  won  the 
law  scholarship  and  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his  class.  Returning  to  practice  law  in 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Ellis  accepted  the  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  at  the 
consolidation  of  the  Tribune  with  the  Com- 
mercial Gazette,  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  new  Commercial  Tribune,  which  latter 
position  he  held  until  1897,  when  he  was 
appointed  First  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
of  Cincinnati.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for 
three  years  under  Mr.  Ellis  G.  Kinkead,  and 
for  two  and  a half  years  under  Mr.  Charles  J. 

Hunt,  resigning  on  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  to 
enter  private  practice.  Prior  to  the  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1902, 

Governor  Nash  requested  Mr.  Ellis  and  Air. 

Nicholas  Longworth  to  assist  him  in  framing 
the  new  code  for  the  government  of  the  munici- 
palities of  the  State.  This  work  gained  for 
Air.  Ellis  a wide  reputation  throughout  the 
State.  At  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
held  in  June,  1903,  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 

Mr.  Ellis  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
the  office  of  Attorney  General.  His  election 
followed  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Attorney  General  Ellis  has  for  many  years 
been  an  earnest  and  effective  advocate  of 
Republican  principles.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Blaine  Club  since  1895,  and  also  of 
the  Stamina  Republican  League.  He  resides  in  Cincinnati. 

George  H.  Jones, 

hirst  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  located  at  Columbus,  was  born  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1857,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  His  father,  David  D.  Jones,  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  for  many  years  in  that  city,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  wife,  Mrs.  Afargarth  (Griffith) 
Jones,  were  natives  of  Wales.  Both  came  over  to  this  country  when  very  young.  The  son, 
George  H.  Tones,  obtained  his  education  at  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  later  entered  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1877,  with  the  degree  of  L.  B. 
Starting  in  public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  as  a lawyer,  he  became  associated 
with  that  eminent  jurist  of  Portsmouth,  Colonel  Henry  Ewing  Jones,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  a number  of  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Jones  has  always  been  an  active  and  aggressive 
Republican,  and  has  served  his  party  in  many  capacities.  In  the  year  of  1883  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Commission,  Puget  Sound,  Washington. 
Remaining  there  a number  of  years,  he  became  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  met  in  the  year  of  1889  to  frame  the  first  Constitution  of  the  new  State  of 
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Washington.  During  his  stay  in  the  Northwest  he  was  made  President  of  the  School  Board 
at  Port  Townsend,  Washington.  In  1898,  President  McKinley  appointed  him  special  United 
States  Attorney  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  his  native 
State,  located  at  Columbus,  and  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Jones  & Kinney,  with 
offices  in  the  Spahr  Building.  When  Mr.  Sheets  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  he  appointed  Mr.  Jones  First  Assistant  Attorney  General.  During  his  incumbency 
many  important  cases  came  before  him,  requiring  the  keenest  attention  and  careful  study. 
That  his  efforts  were  appreciated  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  election  of  Attorney 
General  Ellis,  Mr.  Jones  was  reappointed  to  the  office  which  he  so  ably  filled  under  Mr. 
Ellis’  predecessor.  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  country 
and  while  in  the  State  of  Washington,  was  Captain  in  the  militia.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
1883,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ada  B.  Finch.  Ilis  official  headquarters  are  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Smith  W.  Bennett, 

Special  Counsel  in  the  department  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  is  a man  of  extraor- 
dinary ability,  who  undoubtedly  has  a brilliant  career  before  him.  His  relation  to  the 
department  has  been  a unique  one.  It  was  for  Mr.  Bennett,  and  to  fit  the  terms  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  to  define  his  duties,  that  the  Legislature  created  the  title  “Special  Counsel.”  While 

acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  there  have  been  assigned  to 
him  some  of  the  most  difficult  rases  originated 
in  the  office.  These  cases  have  taken  him 
before  all  the  higher  courts,  State  and  Federal, 
including  the  highest  of  all.  This  rigid  test 
of  his  ability  has  not  diminished  the  consider- 
able reputation  which  was  his  when  he  received 
his  appointment.  It  was  his  efficient  work  in 
the  department  of  the  Attorn ey  General  which 
influenced  Governor  Nash,  himself  a lawyer, 
to  select  Mr.  Bennett  as  a member  of  the 
“Governor’s  Committee,”  to  draft  the  munici- 
pal code,  a committee  of  which  no  other  State 
officer  was  a member.  Mr.  Bennett’s  acquaint- 
ance with  municipal  law  made  his  assistance 
invaluable  in  creating  the  original  draft  of  the 
code,  which  the  Governor  recommended  to  the 
Legislature.  During  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislature,  in  1902,  Mr.  Bennett  was  called 
upon  time  and  again  by  the  Code  Committee 
of  Senate  and  House  for  argument  and  con- 
ferences. After  the  enactment  of  the  code 
the  Attorney  General  assigned  to  Mr.  Bennett 
the  not  always  easy,  but  decidedly  exacting 
labor  of  construing  for  the  benefit  of  city  and  village  officers  and  Councilmen  the  numerous 
mooted  points  in  the  new  omnibus  charter  for  municipalities.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a native  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  Apollo,  Armstrong  County,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1859.  His 
parents  moved  to  Bucyrus,  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  this 
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city  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Bucyrus, 
Mr.  Bennett  read  law  with  Congressman  S.  R.  Harris,  of  Bucyrus,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1882,  after  which  he  immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  recognition,  for  two  years  later  he  was  invited  to  form  a partnership 
by  General  E.  B.  Finley,  a connection  which  lasted  thirteen  years.  During  the  last  four  years 
of  this  period  Judge  Thomas  Beer  was  also  a partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Finley,  Beer 
& Bennett.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  Mr.  Bennett  entered  the  Attorney  General’s  office 
to  assume  charge  of  special  litigation  under  Attorney  General  Monnett,  and  he  was  reap- 
pointed by  Attorney  Generals  Sheet  and  Ellis.  A lawyer  to  his  finger  tips,  Mr.  Bennett’s 
interest  in  his  profession  has  made  him  an  active,  working  member  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  Secretary  in  1901  and  1902.  In  1901  he  read  before  this  association 
a notable  paper  on  “The  Operation  of  the  Double  Stock  Liability  in  Ohio.’’  It  was  the  first 
forcible  attack  on  the  'bad  effect  of  the  double  liability  provision  of  the  State  Constitution,  and 
as  such  commanded  general  attention  throughout  the  State.  It  bore  fruit  also,  for  it  resulted 
in  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of 
amending  the  constitution  and  to  throw  out  this  highly  detrimental  section  which  has  driven 
millions  of  Ohio  capital  to  incorporate  in  foreign  States.  The  resolution,  endorsed  by  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  State  Conventions,  was  adopted  by  the  people  in  the  fall  election 
of  1903.  Mr.  Bennett  was  also  in  the  front  of  the  agitation  for  the  relief  of  the  individual 
tax  payer  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  State  Government.  In  politics,  Mr.  Bennett 
has  been  a Republican  of  unswerving  loyalty.  His  office  is  located  in  the  new  part  of  the 
State  Building,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Edmund  A.  Jones, 

State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  educators  of  the  State, 
and  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  public  schools  of  Massillon,  of 
which  city  he  is  an  honored  and  influential 
citizen.  Mr.  Jones  is  a New  Englander  by 
birth  and  an  Ohioan  by  adoption,  and  was 
born  on  the  nth  of  February,  1842,  at  Rock- 
ville, Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Elisha  Adams 
and  Rhoda  Ellis  Jones.  His  great-grandfather 
was  Simpson  Jones,  a native  of  Medway, 

Massachusetts,  and  an  agriculturist  by  occu- 
pation. Elisha  Adams  Jones,  the  grandfather 
of  the  School  Commissioner,  was  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1781  and  died  in  i860.  He  was 
well  educated,  taught  school  for  many  years, 
and  in  later  life  was  a farmer.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  his  community  and  served  as  a Captain 
of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Edmund  A.  Jones  was  born  in  October, 

1815,  and  died  in  October,  1899.  He  was  also 
a teacher,  and  followed  farming.  Rhoda  Ellis, 
the  professor’s  mother,  was  born  in  Medway, 

Massachusetts,  in  1820,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  Ellis,  also  a native  of  Massachusetts 
and  a descendant  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  that  commonwealth.  She  was  a lady  of  more 
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than  ordinary  intelligence  and  education,  having  been  a student  of  the  old  Bradford  Acad- 
emy. Her  death  occurred  in  1873.  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Jones  received  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools,  and  was  fitted  for  college  at  Mt.  Hollis  Academy.  In  i8bo  he  entered 
Amherst  College,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  leaving  the  college  in  the 
fall  of  1862  to  enlist  in  Company  B,  Forty-second  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
With  this  regiment  he  was  sent  first  to  New  Orleans  to  join  Banks’  expedition.  The  first 
battle  he  participated  in  was  Bayou  La  Fourche,  in  June,  1863,  in  which  engagement  he 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder.  While  the  wound  was  most  painful  and  needed 
attention,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  on  duty  for  three  days  thereafter,  before  he  was 
ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  have  it  properly  dressed.  He  held  the  rank  of  Fifth  Sergeant, 
and  was  recommended  by  his  Lieutenant  Colonel  for  promotion  for  meritorious  service. 
In  July,  1863,  he  was  honorably  discharged  and  mustered  out  of  service  at  Boston,  when  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  Amherst  College,  graduating  from  this  institution  in  1865  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Three  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
While  at  Amherst  he  was  President  of  the  Sophomore  class  of  '64,  and  of  the  Senior  class 
of  ’65.  Mr.  Jones  began  his  educational  work  in  1865  as  professor  of  Latin  and  gymnastic 
instructor  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  At  the  close  of  his  second  year  he  was  made  Assistant 
Principal,  and  so  continued  until  the  fourth  year,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
Principal  of  the  Academy.  In  October,  1869  he  came  to  Massillon,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  in  which  position  he  served  for  four  years.  He  then  resigned  to  accept 
a similar  position  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  without  solicitation  on 
his  part,  and  without  ever  having  even  met  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city.  But  so  pleased  had  been  the  people  of  Massillon  with  his  administration  of  school 
affairs  in  their  city  that,  in  1875,  he  was  elected  and  induced  to  accept  the  Superintendency 
at  this  place  again,  and  from  that  time  on  has  continued  at  the  head  of  the  city  schools, 
his  administration  proving  so  uniformly  successful  and  satisfactory  that  he  has  been 
re-elected  from  time  to  time,  practically  without  opposition.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr. 
Jones  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Stark  County,  and  was  President  of  the 
Board  several  years.  In  1889  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  West  Cleveland  High  School 
at  an  advanced  salary,  but  the  Massillon  Board  of  Education,  unwilling  to  relinquish  him, 
promptly  met  the  raise,  and  retained  his  services.  Mr.  Jones  was  a member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Examiners  from  1887  to  1895.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  in  1883,  and  for  several  years  was  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Control  continuously  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  and  in  1892  was  President  of  the  same. 
He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Rotch  School  for  many 
years,  and  Treasurer  of  the  McClymonds  Public  Library.  He  has  been  a trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  twenty  years  or  more ; also  an  Elder,  and  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  is  an  active  member  and  Past 
Commander  of  Hart  Post,  No.  134,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  has  been  President  of 
the  Stark  County  Soldiers’  Relief  Commission  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  National  Convention  at  Boston  in  1890.  He  helped  to  organize 
the  Massillon  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  served  as  its  Secretary  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation. On  June  4,  1903,  Mr.  Jones  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  by  a plurality 
of  117.169,  receiving  the  largest  vote  ever  given  a candidate  for  that  office.  On  the  23d  of 
December,  1873,  Mr.  Jones  married  Flora  Richards,  who  was  born  in  Massillon.  She  was 
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a daughter  of  Warren  C.  and  Helen  (Ford)  Richards.  One  son,  Walter  Elisha  was  born, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1883.  There  was  also  a daughter,  Flora  Ellis,  born  in  December, 
1879,  but  who  died  the  same  year.  The  son  graduated  from  the  Massillon  High  School, 
afterward  attending  the  Hudson  Preparatory  School  and  Amherst  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  June,  1904.  Mr.  Jones  has  long  been  a popular  lecturer  before  county  insti- 
tutes and  teachers’  associations.  In  June,  1903,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy from  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens. 


Joseph  Hugh  Snyder, 

Assistant  State  School  Commissioner  of 
Ohio,  and  an  educator  of  great  prominence, 
was  born  on  the  16th  of  December,  1852,  at 
West  Massiilon,  Indiana.  Both  his  parents 
were  natives  of  this  country,  his  father,  Dr. 

Joseph  Snyder,  being  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  mother,  Eliza  Smith  Snyder,  in  the 
Buckeye  State.  Mr.  Snyder  obtained  a very 
careful  education.  He  is  a graduate  from  the 
Ohio  Central  College,  located  at  Iberia,  where 
he  completed  his  course  of  study,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1882.  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  later  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  During  all  his  active 
life,  Mr.  Snyder  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  has  filled  a number  of  responsible 
positions.  He  was  made  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Crestline,  Ohio,  in  1878,  holding  this 
position  until  1884,  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  Superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  Here  he  remained  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  during  which  time  the 

schools  of  that  city  were  raised  to  a standard  of  high  efficiency.  From  1890  to  1900,  Mr. 
Snyder  was  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  later  he  occupied  the 
same  position  in  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  resigning  same  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1904. 
On  the  nth  of  July,  1904,  Mr.  Snyder  assumed  the  duties  of  his  present  position  as  Assistant 
State  School  Commissioner,  which  place  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  present  School  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  E.  A.  Jones.  For  a period  of  six  years  Mr.  Snyder  was  a member  of  the  Mor- 
row County  Board  of  School  Examiners.  He  is  interested  also  in  mercantile  affairs,  being 
Vice  President  of  the  Tiffin  Art  Metal  Company,  manufacturers  of  steel  ceilings  and  orna- 
mental iron  work.  In  politics,  Mr.  Snyder  is  a firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  has  on  different  occasions  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party. 
Socially,  he  belongs  to  the  different  branches  of  Masonry ; he  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a Knight  Templar.  On  the  nth  of  May,  1876,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Fate,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1902,  leaving  one  daughter,  Aura 
G.  Snyder,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  C.  Kalbfleisch,  of  Tiffin.  Mr.  Snyder’s  office 
is  located  in  the  State  Capitol,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Charles  Burleigh  Galbreath, 


Was  born  in  Fairfield  Township,  Columbiana  County,  February  25,  1858.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 
In  June  of  1879  he  completed  a course  in  the  Lisbon  High  School  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  entered  Mt.  Union  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1883.  Later  this 

institution  conferred  upon  him  the  deg'ree  of 
A.  M.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Wilrnot 
(Ohio)  schools  from  1883  to  1885,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  Superintendency  of  the 
East  Palestine  (Ohio)  schools,  where  he 
remained  eight  years.  Although  unanimously 
re-elected  for  two  years  more,  he  resigned  to 
accept  a position  in  Mt.  Hope  College,  and 
was  later  promoted  to  the  Presidency  of  that 
institution.  While  in  East  Palestine  he  was 
for  two  years  editor  of  “The  Reveille,”  now 
"The  Reveille  Echo.”  While  teaching  he  fre- 
quently did  institute  work.  He  was  School 
Examiner  of  Columbiana  County  froni  1885  to 
1893.  In  1886  he  was  granted  a life  certificate 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  State  Librarian  by  the  Library 
Commission  created  by  the  Seventy-second 
General  Assembly.  Since  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  present  position,  a number  of 
changes  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Library.  It  is  now  open  on 
equal  terms  to  all  citizens  of  the  State.  A 
system  of  traveling  libraries  has  been  organ- 
ized and  these  collections  of  books  have  been 
sent  to  patronizing  communities  in  every  county  of  Ohio.  Among  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
Ohio  leads  in  the  number  of  traveling  libraries  issued.  Within  the  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  number  of  volumes  in  the  State  Library  has  more  than  doubled.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Ohio  Library  Association,  the  American  Library  Association,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Librarians.  Of  the  last-named  organization  he  was  President  in  1900.  He 
is  a life  member  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  Linder  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Galbreath,  in  1897,  organized  the  Columbus  Branch 
of  the  Cuban  League  of  America,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.  This  League,  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Cubans,  had  two  thousand  members  in  Columbus, 
and  was  active  in  the  advocacy  of  armed  intervention  just  before  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Mr.  Galbreath  is  author  of  the  following  books  and  monographs : “Sketches  of  Ohio 
Libraries,”  “First  Newspaper  in  Ohio,”  “Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  Author  of  ‘Dixie,’  ” 
“Samuel  Lewis,  Ohio’s  Militant  Educator  and  Reformer,”  “Alexander  Coffman  Ross,  Author 
of  ‘Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,’  ” and  “Benjamin  Russel  Hanby,  Author  of  ‘Darling  Nellie 
Gray.’  ” He  has  written  other  sketches  and  has  contributed  to  library  and  educa- 
tional journals. 
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Isaac  B.  Cameron, 

Of  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County,  under  the  Nash  administration  Treasurer  of  State, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Nairn,  Scotland.  When  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  widowed  mother 
emigrated  to  America,  to  better  her  condition  and  provide  greater  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  family,  of  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  six,  believing 
that  in  so  doing  she  could  afford  them  more 
abundant  opportunities  for  success  in  life. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  country  the  family 
located  on  a farm  in  Jefferson  County,  a short 
distance  south  of  Salineville,  removing  thence 
about  the  year  1855  into  the  village.  Here  the 
children  of  the  family  were  reared.  Young 
Cameron  attended  the  public  schools  there  and 
graduated  from  the  Iron  City  Business  College 
in  Pittsburg.  At  an  early  age  he  accepted  a 
position  as  a bookkeeper  for  a local  mercantile 
firm,  where  he  remained  until  1874.  His  busi- 
ness abilities  soon  advanced  him  to  a partner- 
ship in  the  business,  which  was  successfully 
conducted  until  1880,  when  Mr.  Cameron 
became  the  sole  owner,  after  which  the  busi- 
ness continued  to  grow  and  prosper  until  1893, 
when  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Columbiana 
County  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to 
any  candidate  for  any  office  in  that  county  up 
to  that  time.  He  was  re-elected  in  1895.  The 
business  system  he  introduced  and  enforced 
during  the  four  years  of  his  incumbency  in  that 
office  established  a standard  and  created  a 
model  worthy  the  emulation  of  all  public 
officers.  When,  in  1898,  the  First  National  Bank  at  Lisbon  was  declared  to  be  insolvent, 
Mr.  Cameron  having  but  a short  time  previously  retired  from  the  office  of  County  Treasurer, 
was  the  unanimous  choice  alike  of  the  creditors  and  stockholders  for  appointment  as  receiver, 
such  was  their  confidence  in  his  ability  to  disentangle  the  labyrinth  of  complications  result- 
ing from  the  reckless  conduct  of  its  affairs  upon  the  part  of  its  management.  In  this  work 
he  was  engaged  for  more  than  a year,  during  which  time  he  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
He  succeeded  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  also  the  books  were 
miserably  kept  and  outrageously  falsified,  he  obtained  judgments  in  every  suit  brought  by 
him,  having  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  funds  belonging  to  the  wrecked  institution,  thus 
proving  the  wisdom  of  those  interested  in  their  selection  of  him  for  receiver.  Mr.  Cameron 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  State  at  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
held  in  the  city  of  Columbus  on  the  2 d of  June,  1899,  on  the  first  ballot,  and  he  was  elected 
in  November,  1899,  by  a large  majority.  He  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  1900,  since  which  time  he  has  completely  remodeled  the  interior  of  the  office 
and  inaugurated  a much-needed  system  for  expediently  and  safely  conducting  the  larg'e 
volume  of  business  of  the  department,  which  aggregates  in  receipts  and  disbursements 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  In  order  that  the  funds  of  the  State  might  be  safely  cared 
for,  and  the  securities  required  by  law  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  State  might  be 
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properly  classified  and  securely  stored,  Mr.  Cameron  planned  and  has  had  constructed  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Office  a large  steel  vault,  made  by  skilled  workmen  of  the  best  material  known 
to  the  art  and  weighing  some  twenty  tons.  In  this  vault  he  has  built  for  the  storage  of 
bonds  and  other  securities  steel  filing  cases,  all  the  compartments  of  which  are  so  numbered 
and  lettered  that,  in  connection  with  a card  index  system  installed  by  him,  any  security  or 
paper  of  value  entrusted  to  his  keeping  may  be  easily  located  and  readily  produced.  At 
the  Republican  State  Convention  in  1901,  Mr.  Cameron  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
Treasurer  of  State  for  a second  term  and  again  elected  in  November.  Mr.  Cameron  has 
been  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  his  party  in  Columbiana  County  for  many  years.  After 
his  second  term  of  office  Mr.  Cameron  retired  to  private  life.  Mr.  Cameron  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a Knight  Templar,  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  I'.,  a K.  of  P.  and  an  Elk. 

Charles  Cameron  Green, 

Cashier  of  the  State  Treasury,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  his 
birth  occurring  on  the  6th  of  April,  1873,  in 
the  village  of  Salineville.  His  father  was  acci- 
dentally killed  on  the  1st  of  September,  1877, 
leaving  destitute  his  widow  and  three  small 
children.  She  removed  immediately  to  East 
Liverpool,  where,  by  her  daily  earnings  in  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  she  was 
enabled  by  heroic  efforts  to  hold  the  children 
together  and  give  them  each  the  benefit  of  a 
few  years  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  Charles  was  serving  as  messenger 
and  office  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Knowles, 
Tayler  & Knowles  Pottery  Company  at  East 
Liverpool,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
having  been  promoted  from  time  to  time,  until 
his  experience  had  embraced  the  usual  routine 
of  their  office  duties,  he  having  assisted  at 
various  times  in  each  of  the  office  departments. 
He  left  the  employ  of  the  Knowles  Company 
in  September,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing school.  Later  he  served  as  chief  clerk  in 
the  Boyce  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  at  East  Liverpool,  until  he  accepted  the  cashiership 
of  the  Columbiana  County  Treasury,  under  Treasurer-elect  I.  B.  Cameron,  where  he 
remained  as  cashier  and  confidential  clerk  for  five  years  and  four  months,  discharging  faith- 
fully every  trust  reposed  in  him,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  the  taxpayers 
in  general.  His  appointment  to  the  situation  of  cashier  of  the  State  Treasury  came  unso- 
licited from  Treasurer  of  State  Cameron,  his  former  employer.  He  was  reappointed  to  the 
same  position  by  Treasurer  McKinnon,  after  that  gentleman  took  charge  of  the  office  in  1904. 
Mr.  Greene  is  a member  of  the  Elks,  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  F.  & A.  M. 

Elmer  G.  Biddison, 

Of  Athens,  Ohio,  who  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Nash  filled  the  important 
office  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Monroe  Township,  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1863.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm  located  in  Trimble 
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Township,  Athens  County,  and  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  that  town- 
ship. In  the  year  1880  the  development  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Valiev  coal  fields  was  begun, 
and  Mr.  Biddison,  being  desirous  of  securing  a better  education  than  that  afforded  in  the 
country  schools,  engaged  in  work  at  the  coal  mines  with  a view  of  being  better  able  to  earn 
means  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Enough  funds  were  earned  through  laboring  in  the 
mines  and  in  other  vocations  to  defray  his  expenses  for  three  years’  schooling  at  the  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens,  Ohio.  After  he  had  finished  his  education,  in  1887,  Mr.  Biddison 
engaged  in  mining  engineering,  and  followed  that  vocation  until  the  1st  of  December, 
1891,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  County  Surveyor  of  Athens  County.  lie  served  in  this 
capacity  for  a period  of  six  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Biddison  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  Athens  County,  holding  that  position  for  four  years.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1900,  Mr.  Biddison  was  appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  by  Governor  George  K.  Nash, 
and  for  four  years  he  filled  that  position  with  marked  success.  He  is  a stalwart  Repub- 
lican, and  lives  with  his  family  in  Athens,  of  which  pretty  citv  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  esteemed  citizens. 


Orrin  B.  Gould, 

Warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  was  appointed  to  that  position  to  succeed  the  late 
Warden  Hershey,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that  institution,  in  the 
fall  of  1904.  Mr.  Gould  is  one  of  the  best-known  Republicans  in  the  State,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  He  is  a native  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  being 


born  and  raised  in  that  part  of  the  State,  where 
he  also  holds  large  interests  in  industrial  and 
business  enterprises.  For  a number  of  years 
he  has  acted  as  President  of  the  Wellston 
City  Council,  but  other  than  that  he  has  never 
accepted  any  political  position  of  preferment, 
notwithstanding  his  prominence  in  politics, 
save  that  of  the  office  mentioned  above.  Mr. 
Gould  has  dominated  the  politics  of  Jackson 
County  for  many  years,  and  without  any  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  He  is 
a man  of  commanding  physique,  good  natured, 
large  hearted,  and  at  the  same  time  a man  of 
remarkable  aggressiveness  and  stability  of 
character.  Mr.  Gould  is  the  owner  of  two 
farms  in  Scioto  County,  the  management  of 
which  has  been  given  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion which  has  been  evidenced  in  all  affairs  of 
his  active  life.  Mr.  Gould  is  happily  married 
and  lives  with  his  interesting  family  in  Well- 
ston, Jackson  County,  Ohio,  while  his  offices 
are  located  in  the  State  Prison  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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Jacob  F.  Burket, 

Has  been  a familiar  figure  in  Ohio  for  many  years,  owing  to  his  prominent  connection 
with  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  State.  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  an  attorney  in  active 
practice  in  Findlay,  and  from  the  9th  of  February,  1893,  until  the  9th  of  February,  1904, 
he  was  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  His  family  is  of  Swiss  origin,  the  name  there 
being  spelled  B-u-r-k-h-a-r-d-t.  In  1758  his  great-grandparents  came  to  America  from  Basel, 
Switzerland  (where  the  family  has  resided  since  1490),  accompanied  by  their  son  John,  at 
that  time  about  four  years  old,  and  afterwards  grandfather  of  Jacob  F.  Burket.  They  settled 
at,  or  near,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  John  Burkhardt  grew  to  manhood  at  that  place  and 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1778,  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  he  joined  Von  Heer’s  Light 
Dragoons,  which  were  organized  under  a special  act  of  the  Continental  Congress  as  a body 
guard,  or  life  guard,  for  General  Washington,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  John  Burkhardt,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  married  Barbara  Fox  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  After  her  death  he  married  Catherine  Fox,  a sister,  and  by  the  two  wives 
was  the  father  of  eighteen  children,  among  the  younger  of  whom  was  a son  named  Solomon, 
who  was  born  on  the  4th  of  November,  1806,  and  was  the  father  of  Jacob  F.  Burket.  The 
family  name  of  Burkhardt  in  the  transition  from  the  German  to  the  English  was  pro- 
nounced, and  became,  Burket.  This  change  occurred  about  the  year  1800.  Solomon  Burket 
married  Mary  Brehm,  who  was  born  on  the  21st  of  October,  1799,  at  Green  Castle,  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  a daughter  of  George  Brehm,  who  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1773,  and  Margaret  (Myer)  Brehm,  who  was  born 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1772,  at,  or  near,  Manheim,  Lancaster  Countv,  Pennsylvania.  She  died 
in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1849.  Tim  Brehm  family  originally  came  from 
Bremen,  Germany.  George  Brehm  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Catherine  Brehm,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  George  Christopher  and  Anna  Margaret  Brehm.  George  Christopher  Brehm 
landed  at  Philadelphia  in  the  ship  Edinburg  and  qualified  under  the  laws  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  15th  of  September,  1751.  George  Brehm,  the  grandfather  of  Jacob  F. 
Burket,  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  at  Ft.  Findlay,  Ohio,  during  his  service. 
He  died  on  the  nth  of  January,  1857.  Both  George  Brehm  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Myer) 
Brehm  are  buried  in  the  family  burial  ground  on  their  old  farm  in  Reading  Township, 
Perry  County,  Ohio.  Jacob  F.  Burket  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  the  old  Brehm 
farm,  three  miles  south  of  Somerset,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1837.  His  father,  Solo- 
mon Burket,  resided  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  until  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Han- 
cock County,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Findlay,  where  he  resided  and 
cleared  a farm.  He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1847.  I11  chopping,  he  cut  his 

foot  and  his  death  was  caused  by  blood  poisoning.  He  left  a widow  and  nine  children,  of 
whom  Jacob  F.  was  the  youngest  boy.  When  the  family  removed  to  Hancock  County,  that 
region  was  new,  and  the  only  means  of  education  were  the  country  schools  of  those  times, 
which  Jacob  attended,  and  had  attained  what  was  regarded  as  a good  country  education, 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Foik, 
at  Findlay,  and  worked  with  him  at  carpentering  for  over  a year,  attending  school  in  the 
winter.  He  then  taught  school  in  winters,  attending  the  High  School  at  Findlay  during 
the  spring  and  fall  terms,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  Seneca  County  Academy  in 
1859,  that  being  then  the  best  school  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  After  getting  through  school, 
he  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  John  M.  Palmer.  Shortly  thereafter 
James  A.  Bope  formed  a partnership  with  Judge  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Burket  continued  in  the 
office  of  Palmer  & Bope  for  nearly  one  year,  when  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Goit  & Browns 
and  read  with  them  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1861.  In  the  fall 
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of  1861  he  moved  to  Ottawa,  Putnam  County,  Ohio,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  there, 
but  in  April,  1862,  he  came  back  to  Findlay  and  opened  a law  office,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  and  Hon.  Henry  Brown  formed  a partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  as  Brown 
& Burket.  This  firm  continued  until  the  1st  of  May,  1869,  and  had  a very  extensive  business 
for  those  years.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Brown  & Burket,  he  continued  the 
practice  of  law  by  himself  until  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  when  his  son,  Harlan  F.,  became 
associated  with  him,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burket  & Burket,  and  that  firm  continued  until 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1893,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  his  second  term,  the  9th  of  February,  1904.  His  practice  extended 
over  a period  of  thirty-two  years,  and  during  that  time  he  appeared  as  an  attorney  of  record 
in  the  courts  of  over  one-half  of  the  counties  in  the  State,  as  weli  as  in  the  District,  Circuit 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States.  His  practice  was  varied,  including  all  courts  of 
record,  and  involving  all  manner  of  questions,  so  that  he  became  what  is  known  as  an  all- 
round lawyer,  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  law ; but  his  later  years  at  the  bar  were 
taken  up  mostly  with  railroad  and  other  corporation  practice.  His  opinions  as  a Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  found  in  Volumes  50  to  69,  both  inclusive,  of  the  Ohio  State  Reports. 

On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pamy  D.  Walters  in  Lenawee 
County,  Michigan.  She  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1900,  aged  sixty-one  years  and  two  months. 
Their  family  consisted  of  six  children,  five  boys  and  one  girl.  Harlan  F.,  Charles  O.  and 
John  F.  are  attorneys.  Will  J.  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1902.  Reginald  Burket  is  teller 
in  the  American  National  Bank,  of  Findlay,  and  L.  W.  Eofif,  the  husband  of  the  only  daughter, 
Lillie  B.,  is  cashier  of  the  same  bank. 

After  retiring  as  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  Judge  Burket  formed  a part- 
nership with  his  sons,  Harlan  F.  and  John  F.,  who  were  practicing  up  to  that  time  under 
the  firm  name  of  Burket  & Burket,  and  the  present  firm  name  is  Burket,  Burket  & Burket. 

In  politics  Judge  Burket  is  a Republican,  and  has  always  supported  the  nominees  of  that 
party.  He  was  chosen  Elector  on  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  ticket  in  1880,  and  still  retains  the 
tickets  cast  by  him  for  those  candidates  in  the  Electoral  College  at  Columbus  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1880.  Judge  Burket  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Society  of  the  Soirs  of 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  served  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  Ohio  from  May,  1882,  to  May,  1883,  and  has  also  served  six  years 
as  Representative  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  Judge  Burket  was  a director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Findlay  for  many  years,  and  also  its  attorney.  In  1887  he  organized  the 
American  National  Bank  of  Findlay,  and  was  elected  its  President,  which  position  he  still 
retains.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  and  also  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  resides  with  his  family  at  521  West  Sandusky  Street  in  the  city  of  Findlay, 
in  a fine  residence  surrounded  by  large  and  beautiful  grounds. 

Paul  Fischer, 

Of  Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Veterinarian,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January,  1869,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  Flis  father,  Julius  Fischer,  was  a leaf  tobacco  merchant  in  that  city,  and 
like  his  mother,  Julia  Floto-Fischer,  was  a native  of  Germany,  who  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  Hannover  in  1848.  The  mother  came  from  Cassel,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1859. 
Mr.  Paul  Fischer  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati ; the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Royal  Veterinary  Colleges  of  Hannover,  Dresden,  the  Imperial 
Veterinary  College  at  Berlin,  and  the  Charite  Hospital  of  Berlin.  He  studied  under  the 
famous  Prof.  Dr.  Robert  Koch  and  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  Mr.  Fischer  holds  the  degrees 
of  B.  Sc.  and  D.  V.  M.  from  the  Ohio  State  University,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
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in  1891  and  1892.  Dr.  Fischer  has  held  many 
important  positions  in  the  service  of  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Kansas.  He  was  assistant  under 
Prof.  H.  J.  Detmers,  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  from 
1892  to  18Q5 ; Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Science  at  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah  from  1895  to  1897;  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary Science  and  Biology  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  and  Veterinarian  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  from 
1897  to  1900;  Bacteriologist  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  Honorary  Veteri- 
narian of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture; State  Veterinarian  of  Kansas  from  1897 
to  1900;  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  from  iqoo  to  1903, 
and  State  Veterinarian  of  Ohio,  which  position 
he  holds  at  the  present  time,  being  an  incum- 
bent in  that  office  since  1902.  His  duties  are 
Paul  Fischer  control  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 

of  live  stock  of  the  State,  and  control  of  traffic 
in  animals,  as  far  as  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseases  of  animals 
into  the  State,  or  from  any  part  of  the  State  to  another.  Dr.  Fischer  became  a benedict  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1897,  when  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Loretta  Smith,  of 
Loveland,  Ohio.  His  residence  is  located  at  Arlington,  Columbus,  and  his  office  in  the 
Capitol  Building,  with  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Edward  Davenport  Howard, 

Attorney  at  law,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Chief  Clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  a 
native  of  the  county  in  which  he  makes  his 
home.  He  was  born  on  the  1st  of  March,  1868, 
on  a farm  in  Blendon  Township,  Franklin 
County,  the  son  of  Mitchell  C.  Howard  and 
Kate  Thompson  Howard,  both  natives  of 
Franklin  County,  Ohio.  Senator  Howard 
received  his  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  his  native  county,  at  Central  College  Acad- 
emy, at  Otterbein  University  and  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  from  which  latter  university 
he  graduated  in  1894,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws.  After  leaving  Otterbein  Col- 
lege, Senator  Howard  secured  a position  in  the 
city  passenger  and  ticket  department  of  the 
I.,  B.  & W.  R.  R.  at  Columbus ; later  he  was 
transferred  successively  to  the  same  depart- 
ments in  the  B.  & O.  and  the  Big  Four,  and  to 
the  advertising  department  of  the  C.,  B.  & Q. 
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R.  R.,  at  Chicago.  While  in  the  employ  m the  railroad  offices  he  made  a constant  and 
diligent  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  just  prior  to  his  graduation  front  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  1894,  having  resigned  his  position  to  complete  his  studies  uninterrupt- 
edly. In  November,  1894,  Senator  Howard  was  appointed  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Franklin  County,  and  as  such,  during  the  next  three  years,  he  took  part  in  the  most 
important  litigation  that  ever  occurred  in  that  county.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  he  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  has  proved  to  be  a very  successful 
one.  Senator  Howard  has  always  been  an  earnest,  faithful  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  is  a prominent  factor  among  the  Republicans  of  the  Capital  City. 
In  August,  1899,  the  nomination  for  Senator,  representing  the  Tenth  District,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Pickaway,  was  unanimously  tendered  him  by  the  Republican 
Senatorial  convention,  and  his  election  over  the  usual  Democratic  majority  in  the  district 
was  a convincing  proof  of  his  availability  as  a candidate.  Being  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  in  point  of  age,  he  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  Republican  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Tenth  Senatorial  District.  While  a member  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Howard  rendered  valuable 
services  as  chairman  and  member  of  a number  of  important  committees.  In  May,  1902, 
Senator  Howard  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  Mr.  Laylin,  to  succeed  fudge  Allread,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court. 


George  Elmer  Wood, 

Editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Bellevue  News 
at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  and  Stationery  Clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  born  on 
the  3d  of  August,  i860,  in  Walworth  County, 
Wisconsin.  His  parents,  John  G.  Wood,  and 
Almira  C.  (Mills)  Wood,  were  natives  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Wood  comes  from  sturdy  New 
England  stock.  His  grandfather,  Archelaus 
Wood,  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  took  part  under  General  George 
Washington  in  the  campaign  at  Valley  Forge. 
Mr.  George  E.  Wood  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  his  political 
career  as  Recorder  of  Monticello,  Iowa.  For 
a number  of  years  he  followed  the  professions 
of  teaching  and  law.  A Republican  all  his 
active  life,  Mr.  Wood  has  taken  a prominent 
part  in  the  work  of  his  party,  and  has  been 
honored  for  his  services  by  many  positions  of 
trust.  While  living  at  Monticello,  Iowa,  he 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  1882,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
and  acting  County  Recorder  of 
intendent  of  Schools  in  the 
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appointed  Deputy  County  Recorder 
In  1885  he  was  elected  County  Super- 
this  capacity  he  was  of  an  incalculable  value 


In  1884  he  was 
Jones  County,  Iowa, 
same  county.  In 
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to  the  schools  of  Jones  County,  and  started  a new  era  of  usefulness  for  them.  Ever  since 
that  time  he  has  been  accorded  the  credit  of  putting  the  schools  there  on  a higher  and 
more  efficient  level.  Coming  to  Ohio  in  1888,  he  settled  in  Bellevue,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bellevue  News,  which  he  has  ever  since  published.  He  established  a daily 
edition  of  this  paper  recently,  and  it  has  been  accorded  a generous  welcome  by  the  people 
of  Bellevue  and  vicinity. 

Secretary  of  State  Laylin  appointed  him  to  his  present  position  as  Stationery  Clerk  in 
his  office,  which  position  he  has  ably  filled  for  the  last  four  years.  His  duties  in  that  office 
are  to  purchase  and  dispense  the  stationery,  paper  and  supplies  used  by  the  various  State 
departments  of  Ohio.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  many  fraternal  circles,  belonging 
to  the  various  Masonic  bodies,  including  the  order  of  the  Knieht  Templars  and  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Consistory  (thirty-second  degree;.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  the  K.  of  P.  He  is  a Past  Master  of  the  Masonic  “Blue  Lodge,”  Past  T.  I.  M.  of 
Masonic  Council  and  Past  Eminent  Commander  of  Norwalk  Commandery.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Jessie  Denison,  of  Anamosa,  Iowa,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1888. 

Daniel  J.  Ryan, 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  and  attorney  at  law 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  ist  of  January,  1855.  His  parents  were 
born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  about 
1850,  settling  in  Cincinnati.  They  afterwards 
removed  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  young 
Ryan  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  passing  through  all  the  grades.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1875. 

For  a year  before  leaving  school  he  was 
entered  as  a law  student  in  the  office  of  Judge 
James  W.  Bannon,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  after  graduating.  In  February,  1877, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  He  at  once  commenced  prac- 
tice alone  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  following 
April  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  and  re-elected 
in  1879,  serving  until  the  spring  of  1881.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885. 

During  his  service  he  was  Speaker  pro  tern 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Works.  At  the  expiration  of  his  legislative 
duties  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1888  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State 
of  Ohio,  and  in  1890  re-elected  for  a second  term.  He  resigned  the  office,  however,  in  1891, 
to  accept  the  armointment  of  Commissioner  in  Chief  for  Ohio  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  duties  of  which  required  his  services  until  May,  1894.  While  Secretary  of 
State  he  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  Smith  & Benedict’s  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ohio.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  his  practice  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Ryan  has-  always 
been  a Republican.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Ohio  Republican  League,  and  presided 
in  New  York  over  the  first  convention  of  the  Republican  Clubs,  which  met  in  1887.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Historical  Society.  He  was 
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appointed  by  the  Exhibitors’  Association  at  the  World's  Fair  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  Antwerp  Exposition  in  1894.  Governor  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Ryan  as  delegate 
to  the  National  Water  Ways  Convention,  which  met  in  Vicksburg  in  1894.  In  the  practice 
of  law  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  identified  with  many  important  cases  in  Ohio,  which  attracted 
attention  both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  case  touching 
the  constitutionality  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Hocking  Canal,  and  litigation  relating  to  the 
Food  Department  of  the  State.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1884,  Mr.  Ryan  was  married  to 
Myra  L.  Kerr,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Charles  Kinney, 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Springville,  Kentucky,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1S50,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
(Cox)  Kinney.  His  father  died  in  1861,  shortly 
after  which  he  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Columbus,  Indiana,  where  he  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools,  gradu- 
ating therefrom  in  1866.  While  residing  in 
Columbus  he  learned  the  trade  of  a printer, 
which  occupation  he  followed  until  1871,  when 
the  family  removed  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Here 
he  engaged  in  various  mercantile  pursuits  until 
1877,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Treas- 
urer of  Scioto  County ; was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  of  that  county  and  elected 
County  Treasurer  in  1883,  and  re-elected  in 
1885.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  State  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  of  Ports- 
mouth, with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for 
a number  of  years.  Mr.  Kinney  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio  as  a candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  elected  in  1896, 
and  re-elected  in  1898,  serving  two  terms  of 
two  years  each.  After  his  retirement  from  office  in  1901  he  formed  a law  partnership  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  with  George  H.  Jones,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Jones  & Kinney.  Mr.  Kinney  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Letitia  H.  Yoakley,  daughter  of  John 
Yoakley,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Horace  Ankeney, 

The  man  of  modesty  and  worth  naturally  shrinks  from  the  task  of  writing  a sketch  of 
himself  for  a work  of  this  kind,  for  the  reason  that,  in  writing  of  one’s  self,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  egotism,  hence  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  has  devolved 
on  another  than  the  person  concerned. 

Horace  Ankeney  was  born  in  Beaver  Creek  Township,  Greene  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
nth  of  February,  1850.  His  father,  Samuel  Ankeney,  was  a Marylander  and  his  mother, 
Margaret  Gettard,  an  Ohioan.  They  are  both  deceased.  The  father  was  an  admirer  of 
Horace  Mann,  when  that  great  educator  was  connected  with  Antioch . College  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  He  also  admired  Horace  Greeley,  and  for  years  was  a constant  reader  of 
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the  great  editor’s  paper.  Having  been  so  much  attached  to  these  great  men,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  one  of  his  sons  was  named  Horace.  The  mother  was  of  German  extraction  and 
possessed  many  noble  traits.  Four  children  were  born  to  these  parents,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  all  of  them  have  ever  remained  in  their  native  county  of  Greene.  The  parents 
were  prosperous  and  accumulated  a competence,  and  at  the  same  time  looked  carefully  after 

the  education  of  their  children,  Albert  and 
Horace  both  being  alumni  of  Miami  University 
at  Oxford,  Butler  County,  Ohio.  After  gradu- 
ating, both  adopted  farming  as  their  life  work, 
Albert  being  a prominent  cattle  dealer,  as  weil 
as  a farmer.  For  two  years  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  taught  in  his  native  township,  and  has 
ever  since  given  much  attention  to  a study  of 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools,  serving' t went  v 
years  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  ^ 
his  native  township,  being  its  President  seve" 
teen  years.  He  can  look  with  much  pride  on 
securing,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  _u^ 
Superintendency  of  schools  for  his  township 
and  later  a township  High  School,  both  of 
which  have  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  com- 
munity, many  of  the  youth  of  the  township 
going  from  the  High  School  to  college.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  common 
schools  he  has  been  connected  with  higher 
institutions  of  learning — a trustee  of  Miami 
University  from  1887  to  1900,  of  Heidelberg 
University  from  1885  to  1900.  Fie  served  as 
Infirmary  Director  of  his  county  from  1883  to 
1889,  and  was  the  author  of  the  first  pamphlet 
of  collated  and  annotated  Poor  Laws  in  the  State,  a similar  collation  of  the  laws  having  since 
been  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  under  authority  granted  by  special  act  of 
Legislature.  Near  the  close  of  his  second  term,  he  resigned  to  give  special  attention  to 
raising  the  endowment  of  one  of  the  institutions  of  his  Church. 

Mr.  Ankeney  has  always  been  enterprising  along  agricultural  lines,  serving  as  President 
of  farmers’  clubs  and  institutes,  and  actively  engaged  in  everything  that  enhances  the  interest 
of  the  farming  community.  For  years  he  was  a director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Xenia.  He  has  been  a constant  employer  of  labor  and  several  of  his  employes,  tin  fol- 
lowing his  advice,  are  now  themselves  owners  of  farms. 

He  has  always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
represented  his  county  in  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  General  Assemblies,  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Libraries,  and  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Schools, 
Finance,  and  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home.  So  satisfactory  were  his  services  to 
the  State  as  a Legislator,  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  become  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  He  easily  secured  the  nomination,  which  was-  followed 
by  his  triumphant  election  by  a large  majority. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  arduous  and  exacting,  but  he  performed  them  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  compel  ail  interests  to  admit  his  honesty  and  impartiality.  He  was  re-elected  in 
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November,  1904,  leading  the  State  ticket  and  receiving  the  highest  majority  ever  given  in 
Ohio  for  a candidate  for  a State  office. 

A sketch  of  Mr.  Ankeney’s  life  would  be  incomplete  without  a glance  at  his  domestic 
relations.  In  1870  he  married  Miss  Lina  G.  Cline,  the  daughter  of  a neighboring  farmer,  and 
a former  pupil.  The  union  proved  a most  happy  one,  as  a visit  to  his  home,  where  his  friends 
are  sure  of  a hearty  welcome,  will  show.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ankeney  have  been  born  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  two  oldest,  a daughter  and  a son,  are  in 
Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  the  same  good  fortune  is  in  store  for  the  remain- 
ing five. 


George  D.  Freeman, 

One  of  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
has  taken  active  part  in  many  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  State,  is  Colonel  George 
D.  Freeman.  He  was  born  at  Ovid,  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  nth  of  August,  1842.  His 
rather,  Usual  W.  Freeman,  together  with  his 
mother,  Margaret  (Christy)  Freeman,  came 
from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  in  1833.  Usual  Free- 
man served  with  distinction  in  the  New  York 
militia  during  the  War  of  1812  and  was  also 
an  assistant  engineer  for  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  platting  of  the  part  of  the  city  north 
of  Canal  Street.  His  father,  William  Freeman, 
was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Colonel 
George  D.  Freeman  took  advantage  of  the 
limited  educational  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  common  schools  of  his  early  days,  at  a later 
period  supplementing  the  instruction  thus 
obtained  by  attendance  of  night  schools.  When 
but  six  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years  he  became  the  only 
support  of  his  mother,  and  bravely  did  he 
assume  the  responsibility.  When  still  a lad  he  entered  the  studio  of  D.  D.  Winchester,  then 
the  leading  artist  of  Columbus,  but  left  the  employ  of  this  gentleman  to  become  a page  in 
fhp  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session  held  at  Odeon  Hall  and  the  first  held 
in  luc  present  Capitol  Building.  He  received  his  appointment  from  Nelson  H.  Van  Voor- 
hees,  the  Speaker  of  the  first  Republican  Legislature  of  Ohio.  From  here  he  entered  the 
dry  goods  house  of  Headly  & Elerly,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1866,  when  he  was 
admitted  as  a junior  partner  in  this  firm.  Later  years  found  him  the  senior  partner  of  Free- 
man, Stanley  & Norton,  who  were  the  successors  of  Headly  & Elerly.  In  1880  Colonel 
Freeman  withdrew  from  the  dry  goods  trade  and  entered  into  the  furniture  business  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Halm,  Bellows  & Butler,  who  were  succeeded  by  Freeman,  Halm  & 
McAllister.  Later  Colonel  Freeman  withdrew  from  this  business  to  establish  the  George 
D.  Freeman  Mantel  Company,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mantels  and  interior  furnish- 
ings. In  1878,  on  the  organization  of  the  State  militia  into  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  Mr. 
Freeman,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  regiment,  assumed  command  and  became  the  Colonel 
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of  the  famous  Fourteenth  Ohio  National  Guards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  the  State  for 
thirteen  years.  The  period  of  his  command  was  marked  with  many  trying  ordeals,  where 
bravery,  good  judgment  and  a cool  head  were  very  necessary  attributes  in  a commanding 
officer.  The  well-remembered  Cincinnati  riots  were  among  these  occasions’,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  abilities  of  Colonel  Freeman  as  a commander  were  shown.  He  brought  peace 
and  order  out  of  the  turbulent  mob  that  surged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  endangering 
life  and  property.  In  i8qo,  through  press  of  business,  Colonel  Freeman  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  post.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  War,  Colonel  Freeman  was  called  to  the 
position  of  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster- General  and  was  active  at  Camp  Buslmell  in 
equipping  the  troops  for  the  front — in  fact,  put  up  the  camp.  From  there  he  was  ordered  to 
the  duty  of  Superintendent  of  the  State  Arsenal,  where  he  is  still  on  duty.  He  had  two  sons 
in  the  late  Spanish  War.  Colonel  Freeman  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  all  public  enter- 
prises, serving  for  some  years  on  the  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  securing  to  the  city  the  beautiful  spot  known  as  Franklin  Park.  This  was  not  a 
political  service,  nor  lias  he  held  any  political  office,  although  frequently  pressed  to  do  so. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  1865,  Colonel  Freeman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Diehmer,  whose  parents  were  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Central  Ohio.  Four  children 
have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 


A.  B.  Critchfield, 


Adjutant  General  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Ripley  Township,  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1863.  He  comes 
from  fighting  stock.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Critchfield,  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  served  under  Generals  Washington,  Mor- 
gan and  Green,  and  was  in  the  memorable 
winter  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  He  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  the  Cowpens,  etc., 
and  was  wounded  at  Cowpens,  for  which  he 
received  a pension  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  General  Critchfield’s  grandfather  was 
Lorenzo  D.  Critchfield,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Holmes  County,  then  a part  of 
Wayne  County.  He  was  an  active  Democrat 
in  politics  until  1856,  when  he  became  a Repub- 
lican on  the  question  of  slavery.  He  enlisted 
in  the  army  during  the  Mexican  War,  but  his 
company  never  got  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  The  father  of  General  Critch- 
field, William  P.  Critchfield,  also  drew  his 
sword  for  the  defense  of  his  country  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  has  been  a patient  but  intense  sufferer  as  the  result  of  his  service  ever  since. 
He  now  lives  on  a farm  in  Ripley  Township,  Holmes  County.  He  taught  school  for  many 
years,  but  some  time  ago  retired.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics,  a strong  and  influential 
citizen  in  that  community,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all.  General  Critchfield, 
who  obtained  a thorough  education  in  the  public  schools,  became  identified  with  the  militia 
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of  his  native  State  before  he  became  of  age.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ohio  National  Guard  in 
the  spring  of  1884,  and  has  served  in  all  the  grades  from  private  to  Major  in  the  celebrated 
Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Pie  represented  the  fourth  generation  of 
his  family  since  the  declaration  of  independence  in  a war  of  his  country  against  a foreign 
enemy,  and  served  with  distinction  as  Captain  of  Company  II,  Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  in  the  war  with  Spain;  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  army  of  General  Toral.  The 
General  has  always  been  a faithful  adherent  of  Republican  principles.  He  has  filled  the 
position  of  clerk  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department  under  the  administration  of  Governor 
McKinley.  He  was  for  one  year  inspector  in  the  department  of  the  Food  and  Dairy  Com- 
missioner; Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Chief  Clerk  in  the  department  of  the 
Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories.  He  held  the  latter  position  until  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Adjutant  General  on  the  nth  of  January,  1904.  He  belongs  to  the  following 
societies  and  orders:  Masons,  Elks,  Modern  Woodmen,  Society  of  the  Army  of  Santiago 
and  United  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  1895,  General  Critchfield  married 
Miss  Livina  Cammarn,  who  died  in  January,  1897.  In  June,  1902,  General  Critchfield  was 
married  to  Miss  Frances  Bucher,  of  Shreve.  They  reside  in  a pleasant  home  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  and  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Frederick  Blankner, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  late  John  Sherman 
was  the  dean  of  the  office-holders  in  the  Buck- 
eye State,  the  Sage  of  Mansfield  having  spent 
forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  people  as 
Representative  in  Congress,  as  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  even  that  record  must  give 
way  for  Col.  Frederick  Blankner,  who  has  held 
a position  in  the  State  House  since  1858 — forty- 
seven  years  in  round  numbers.  For  forty-two 
years,  or  since  1863,  he  has  been  Third  Assist- 
ant Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  House,  and  in  that 
time  no  man  has  had  the  temerity  to  seriously 
oppose  him.  It  is  a sufficient  reply  as  to  Mr. 

Blankner's  fitness  for  the  position  to  point  to 
his  unparalleled  record.  It  has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  Ohio  politics.  Fred- 
erick Blankner  is  of  German  birth,  born  in 
Bavaria  on  the  28th  of  July,  1836.  His  father 
was  a retired  business  man.  One  year  after 
the  birth  of  young  Blankner  the  family  emi- 
grated to  America,  landing  in  New  York.  They 
soon  went  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  canal  to  Cleve- 
land, thence  to  Portsmouth  by  the  same  means  of  conveyance,  eventually  retreating  their 
journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Columbus  by  canal,  and  here  Frederick  Blankner  has  ever  since 
resided.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus  and  afterwards  worked  with 
the  Ohio  Tool  Company,  having  charge  of  the  packing  department.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  State  upon  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-third  General  Assembly,  when  Salmon  P. 
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Chase  was  Governor,  being  elected  one  of  the  porters  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  in  this  position  until  1863,  when  the  Fifty-fifth  General  Assembly,  with  David  Tod  as 
Governor,  named  him  as  Third  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House,  a post  he  has  held 
without  a break  ever  since.  He  served  in  Company  A,  Fifth  Ohio  Cavalry,  during  the  war 
of  1861,  returning  home  on  furlough  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  serve  as 
Third  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1857,  he  married  Fredericka 
Volk,  and  four  children  were  born  to  them,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  wife  died  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1872,  and  Mr.  Blankner  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Harding,  to  whom  one 
daughter  was  born.  There  is  probably  no  man  better  known  in  Ohio  legislative  circles  than 
Frederick  Blankner,  and  his  unequaled  record  demonstrates  his  popularity  in  more  eloquent 
words  than  can  be  employed  in  this  connection.  He  is  everybody’s  friend,  and  no  matter 
how  closely  party  lines  are  drawn  in  the  organization  of  the  House,  or  what  faction  or  party 
wins  in  that  contest,  Frederick  Blankner  is  the  unchallenged  Third  Assistant  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  long  as  he  lives  he  will  remain  in  his  position.  His  services 
are  invaluable,  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place.  Frederick  Blankner  stands  without  a 
rival  as  one  of  the  unique  characters  in  the  history  of  Ohio  politics. 

Andrew  Jackson, 

It  is  no  common  honor  for  one  man  to  be 
chosen  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  six  terms,  yet  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  Andrew  Jackson,  who  held 
this  responsible  position  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a Greene 
County  product,  born  near  Cedarville  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1845,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  He  received  a common  school 
education  in  the  schools  of  Xenia,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-fourth 
Ohio  Regiment  and  served  for  a full  term  of 
three  years  with  distinguished  credit.  He 
entered  politics  actively  when  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Sixty-eighth  General  Assem- 
bly from  Greene  County,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Sixty-ninth.  He  was  chosen  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Seventieth,  Seventy-first,  Seventy- 
second,  Seventy-fourth,  Seventy-fifth  and  Sev- 
enty-sixth General  Assemblies,  and  proof  of 
his  popularity  is  shown  that  in  every  election 
after  the  first  he  has  had  no  real  opposition  for 
another  term.  He  was  the  Republican  caucus 
nominee  for  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Seventy-third  General  Assembly,  but  went  down  when 
the  opposition  to  Senator  Hanna  organized  the  House.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a farmer  and  breeder 
of  fine  horses  at  his  beautiful  place  near  Cedarville;  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Chickamauga 
Commission,  that  erected  monuments  to  the  Ohio  troops  on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga, 
and  for  years  has  found  time  to  fill  many  of  the  village  offices.  He  is  popular  wherever 
known,  and  his  unfailing  good  nature  has  made  him  a legion  of  friends.  Party  lines  cut  no 
figure  in  this  matter,  for  while  Mr.  Jackson  is  and  always  has  been  an  unswerving,  loyal 
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Republican,  he  stands  deservedly  high  in  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  are  politically  op- 
posed to  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  be  kept 
in  his  present  place  as  long  as  he  cares  to  serve. 

Mark  Slater, 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
Supervisor  of  Public  Printing,  Hon.  Mark 
Slater,  wTas  born  on  the  9th  of  August,  1864, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  his 
appointment  by  Governor  Nash  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1901.  His  father,  Mr.  Calvin  T.  Slater, 
was  an  Englishman,  and  his  mother,  Caroline 
(Emiont)  Slater,  was  of  French  extraction, 
born  and  raised  in  Canada.  All  of  his  adult 
life,  Mr.  Slater  has  been  a devotee  of  the  art 
preservative,  his  first  employment  being  in  the 
United  Brethren  Publishing  House,  in  Dayton, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  fifteen  years.  He 
afterward  had  in  charge  the  printing  for  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  at  Dayton, 
then  embarking  in  business  on  his  own  account 
in  a job  printing  office,  where  he  was  engaged 

at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Mr.  Slater  is  a member  of  the  Typographical  Union  No.  57. 
He  is  a true-blue  Republican  and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  party  management  in  Dayton 
and  Montgomery  County  ever  since  reaching  his  majority.  He  was  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  for  several  years,  and  now  represents  the  Third  District  on 

that  committee.  Mr.  Slater  is  a member  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  Foresters  and  Elks.  A first- 
class  official  and  a popular  gentleman,  he  unites 
all  the  elements  of  political  success. 


Mark  Slater 


Harvey  H.  Shirer, 

Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties, is  a native  of  Montgomery  County,  of 
this  State.  His  common  school  education  was 
obtained  in  the  rural  schools  of  Van  Buren 
Township.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Central 
High  School  of  Dayton  in  1893  with  special 
honors.  He  entered  the  classical  course  of 
Heidelberg  University  at  Tiffin  the  same  year, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
June,  1897.  Special  mention  was  given  him  for 
his  high  standing  in  class  work,  especially  in 
Eatin  and  Greek.  During  his  college  course 
he  was  identified  with  the  leading  student  asso- 
ciations and  enterprises.  His  fellow  students 
and  classmates  honored  him  with  responsible 
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positions  in  their  organizations.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  college  paper,  “The  Kilikilik,” 
for  one  year,  and  also  of  the  class  annual,  the  “ ’97  Aurora.” 

After  graduation  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Heidelberg  University  selected  Mr.  Shirer  to 
serve  as  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Assistant  in  the  Academy.  In  1901  he  resigned  from 
the  Chair  of  Pedagogy  to  accept  the  position  of  Librarian,  also  continuing  to  teach  a few 
classes  in  Latin  and  Mathematics  in  the  Academy. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1902,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  members  of  the  Ohio  Board 
of  State  Charities  as  their  Secretary,  to  succeed  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  who  had  resigned  to 
accept  the  Superintendency  of  a State  institution  in  another  State.  Mr.  Shirer  accepted  at 
once  and  took  charge  of  his  present  work  on  the  1st  of  December,  1902.  During  the  past 
year  he  visited  all  the  infirmaries,  children’s  homes,  county  jails  and  State  institutions,  which 
had  never  been  accomplished  before  in  a single  year.  His  report  to  the  Board  shows  the 
conditions  existing  in  all  these  institutions. 

He  has  been  identified  during  the  last  few  years  with  church  and  Sunday-school  work. 
In  1902  he  was  a lay  delegate  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  held  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  At  present  he  is  President  of  the  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Ohio  Synod 
of  this  denomination. 

The  office  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  with  which  Mr.  Shirer  is  connected,  is 
in  the  new  State  House  Building.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Governor  Myron  T.  Herrick,  President  ex-officio;  General  Roeliifi  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield; 
Judge  Martin  Dewey  Follett,  Marietta;  Hon.  Rutherford  Id.  Platt,  Columbus;  Hon.  J.  G. 
Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati ; Judge  Henry  C.  Rannev,  Cleveland,  and  Hon.  Jesse  N.  Oren,  Wil- 
mington. 


John  McSweeney, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners,  which  Board  was  organized  in  1896,  is  a native  Ohioan,  born 
at  Wooster  on  the  1st  of  August,  1854.  His  father,  Hon.  John  McSweeney,  was  also  a lawyer* 
who  acquired  distinction  not  only  in  the  State  for  his  legal  ability,  but  whose  name  became 
prominent  all  over  this  country.  Mr.  John  McSweeney  received  his  early  education  in  his 
home  city,  attending  the  public  and  high  schools,  and  graduating  from  the  Wooster  Uni- 
versity in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  was  afterwards  fortified  with  a brief  season  of  work 
at  the  Boston  Law  School,  from  where  he  graduated  in  1879,  and  later  took  a special  course 
of  study  in  the  office  of  his  distinguished  sire.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  the  year  1879.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mr.  McSweeney 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a public  official,  he  being  elected  Solicitor  of  the  city  of  Wooster. 
His  services  were  of  such  a high  order  and  became  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  that  upon 
the  termination  of  his  incumbency  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1883.  His  next 
public  office  was  that  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Wayne  County,  a position  he  also  held  for 
two  successive  terms.  He  was  appointed  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Library  Com- 
missioners in  the  spring  of  1902,  by  the  late  Governor  Nash.  His  term  expires  in  1908.  Mr. 
McSweeney  maintains  an  office  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  which  city  he  has  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  Mr.  McSweeney  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  trained  lawyers  in  the  State, 
and  during  all  his  active  life  he  has  been  ever  foremost  in  all  movements  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  is  a brilliant  orator,  broad  in  his  conceptions,  sharp  and  incisive 
in  debate,  with  unusual  analytical  abilities.  In  1884  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ada 
Mullins.  He  resides  with  his  family  in  his  home  city,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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William  Kirtley,  Jr., 

Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  was  born  on  the  ist  of  November,  1858, 
at  Warsaw,  Indiana.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Ohio,  the  father  William  Kirtley, 
having  Butler  County  as  his  birthplace,  and 
the  mother,  Percella  Kirtley,  being  a native  of 
Shelby  County.  The  father  was  a hard-work- 
ing, honest  farmer,  who  toiled  incessantly  to 
provide  a home  for  his  family  and  to  bring  up 
his  children  a credit  to  his  name  and  to  the 
country,  giving  them  such  education  as  his 
limited  means  would  allow.  The  son  William 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Warsaw 
Public  Schools  and  at  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Indiana) 

Business  College,  obtaining  the  means  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  course  by  working 
during  the  day.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  went  to  work  as  hotel  clerk  and  learned 
the  hotel  business  thoroughly,  gradually  ad- 
vancing his  position  in  life,  until  to-day  we  find 
him  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Crosby 
Hotel  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  also  of  the  Clark 
Hotel,  Peru,  Indiana.  The  position  he  now 
holds  as  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works  is  the  first  and  only  political  office  he 
has  ever  held.  He  received  the  nomination  for 
the  same  by  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  May, 

1902.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  by  a large  majority.  He  has  always  been  a staunch  Republican,  always  ready  to 
serve  his  party  in  any  capacity  when  called  upon.  Socially,  Mr.  Kirtley  is  a Mason,  Knight 
Templar,  Shriner,  Elk  and  K.  of  P.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a Methodist.  On  the  9th  of 
September,  1879,  Mm  Kirtley  married  Miss  Amy  Belle  Moore,  and  by  that  union  he  is  the 
father  of  an  interesting  family  of  three  children — Bessie  Moore  Kirtley,  W.  Guy  H.  Kirtley 
and  Fred  Hasteing  Kirtley.  Mr.  Kirtley  resides  at  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kirtley  was  the  first  delegate  elected  from  Ohio  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, held  in  Chicago  in  1904. 

George  Henderson  Watkins, 

Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October,  1858,  at 
Piketon,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Sophia  J.  Watkins,  both  of  whom  were  residents 
of  this  State.  Mr.  Watkins’  father  was  ferryman  at  Piketon,  Ohio,  for  many  years,  and  a man 
well  known  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio.  He  was  a private  in  the  army  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  died  in  the  service.  George  H.  Watkins  was  six  months  old  when  the 
family  moved  from  Piketon  to  Waverly,  Ohio,  where  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  father  having  died  when 
Mr.  Watkins  was  a child,  the  mother  was  re-married  to  Benjamin  Lewis,  who  settled  on  a 
farm  north  of  Waverly,  residing  there  for  a number  of  years.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
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George  Henderson  Watkins 

Masonic  bodies.  He  was  married  in  January, 
the  father  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His 

Charles  E.  Perkins, 

The  present  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  of  Ohio,  where  he  has  made  a splendid 
record  in  the  management  of  the  State’s  water- 
ways, is  a native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  May,  1850.  His  grand- 
father, Simon  Perkins,  came  to  Ohio  from  Con- 
necticut in  1800  and  settled  at  Warren,  Trum- 
bull County,  as  the  representative  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Land  Company.  On  his  maternal 
side  his  great-grandfather  was  Judge  Tod, 
father  of  Governor  David  Tod,  a name  that 
stood  high  among  Ohio’s  jurists  half  a century 
ago.  His  mother  was  Mrs.  Grace  Ingersoll 
(Tod)  Perkins.  Young  Perkins  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  at  Akron  and  at  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Academy.  He  also  attended  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
three  years,  and  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines 
in  New  York  City  for  one  year.  Mr.  Perkins 
has  always  been  connected  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of 
Ohio  Republicans.  In  the  line  of  his  profession 


years  Mr.  Watkins  was  employed  by  Lauman 
& Allison,  general  merchants,  on  Bear  Creek, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  when  he  opened  a store  at  Clifford,  Ohio, 
for  Mr.  Lauman.  He  had  charge  of  that  store 
from  1878  until  1886,  when  he  removed  to 
W akeheld  and  opened  a store  under  the  firm 
name  of  Lauman  & Watkins.  In  1900  Mr. 
Watkins  bought  out  the  interests  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Lauman,  and  in  the  following  year  located 
his  office  at  Columbus.  There  he  engaged 
extensively  in  railroad  tie  contracting,  in  which 
business  his  name  is  known  and  on  the  books 
of  the  great  railroad  corporations  in  this  and 
other  States.  Mr.  Watkins  has  always  been 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous figures  in  Republican  politics  of  the 
State.  In  February,  1898,  he  was  made  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  canals,  and  in  1902  was 
elected  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works,  a position  he  still  holds,  and  has  filled 
with  great  distinction.  Mr.  W atkins  is  a 
Mason  and  has  a large  circle  of  friends  in 
1879,  to  Lilly  I.  Glaze,  by  which  union  he  is 
residence  is  located  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Perkins  was  Assistant  and  City  Engineer  of  Akron  for  seven  years,  and  Surveyor  and 
Engineer  of  Summit  County  for  nine  years,  besides  being  engaged  in  general  practice.  In 
every  instance  he  has  given  splendid  satisfaction,  and  his  record  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Ohio  Canal  System — an  office  in  which  he  has  been  retained  since  his  first  appointment  by 
Governor  McKinley  in  1892 — indicates  the  thoroughness  of  his  work  in  his  present  position, 
and  his  practical  education  along  the  lines  of  expert  engineering.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a zealous 
believer  in  inland  waterways  as  a public  necessity  and  an  advocate  of  the  building,  across 
the  Ohio  portage,  of  a modern  barge  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Southern  rivers. 

His  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year,  1903,  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Works,  was  an  able  and  comprehensive  paper  containing  an  exhaustive  argument 
on  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  inaugurating  a system  of  extensive  repairs  to  the 
canals  and  an  improvement  of  their  present  defective  physical  condition,  leading  ultimately 
to  the  building  of  a barge  canal  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Sou-thern  rivers,  similar  to  that  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erie  Canal  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River. 

In  referring  to  the  Public  Works,  in  his  message  to  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly, 
the  Governor  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  his  personal  record  : 

“In  this  document  is  embraced  a very  instructive  and  complete  report  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Perkins,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Public  Works,  with  his  estimate  as  to  what  must  be  done, 
in  order  to  place  them  in  a useful  condition  for  the  future.  This  report  I transmit  to  the 
General  Assembly,  together  with  this  message,  believing  that  it  will  receive  the  considera- 
tion which  it  richly  deserves. 

“Mr.  Perkins  is  an  engineer  of  integrity  and  great  professional  ability.  His  services  have 
been  devoted  to  the  Public  Works  of  Ohio  for  twelve  years,  and  his  opinions  are  entitled  to 
much  weight.” 

He  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  May  Adams,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frank  Adams,  a prominent 
manufacturer  of  Akron. 

Ralph  D.  Cole. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  few  men 
indeed  to  achieve,  so  early  in  life,  so  great 
success,  and  win  for  themselves  such  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  that  achieved  and  won  by 
Hon.  Ralph  D.  Cole,  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when  most  men 
have  scarcely  more  than  laid  the  foundation 
of  a successful  career,  he  has  already  come 
into  possession  of  a large  measure  of  its  fruits. 

He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Biglick  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1873, 
and  is  the  thirteenth  of  a family  of  sixteen 
children,  all  except  one  of  which  are  still  living. 

He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  mother 
having  been  born  in  Scotland ; and  he  is  the 
refutation  of  the  adage  that  thirteen  is  an 
unlucky  number.  When  a barefoot  boy  upon 
his  father’s  farm,  attending  the  country  school 
and'  doing  “chores,”  he  developed  a passionate 
fondness  for  books,  and  he  has  been  a hard 
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student  ever  since;  reading  much  and  thinking  much,  striving  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  to  become  well  informed  upon  all  matters  of  general  interest. 

He  graduated  from  Findlay  College  and  subsequently,  after  teaching  several  terms  of 
school,  took  a course  in  the  law  department  of  Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  Ohio. 

After  having  served  for  two  terms  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Hancock  County, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  native  county  in  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly,  being 
then  but  twenty-five  years  old.  He  succeeded  himself  in  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly, 
and,  notwithstanding  a most  desperate  fight  waged  against  him,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  “too  young,"  he  increased  his  majority  in  that  close  county  from  199  to  681  votes. 

Because  of  his  fluency  of  speech  and  the  careful  thought  which  he  gave  to  every  measure 
that  came  before  the  House,  he  rapidly  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  debate.  His  grandmother  was  a Webster,  cousin  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, the  Sage  of  Marshfield,  and  her  grandson  seems  to  have  imbibed  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  illustrious,  though  distant,  kinsman.  Recognizing  his  energy,  adroitness  and 
ability,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Nash  Administration,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  taxation  measures  enacted  by  that  body,  which  bears  his  name, 
and  was  instrumental  in  pushing  it  into  early  enactment.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Taxation,  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Municipal  Code,  and  on  the  Code  Con- 
ference Committee.  No  member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  was  more  widely  known 
for  industry,  sagacity  and  the  fearless,  straightforward  advocacy  of  important  measures  than 
Mr.  Cole.  He  refused  a third  nomination,  and  forming  a partnership  with  two  of  his  elder 
brothers,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cole,  Cole  & Cole,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Findlay,  Ohio.  He  was  not  long  to  remain,  however,  in  private  life  ; for  as  the  time  approached 
to  nominate  a successor  to  Hon.  W.  R„  War  nock  to  represent  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  Congress,  the  Republicans  of  Hancock  County,  urged  Mr. 
Cole  to  enter  the  race;  and  in  April,  1904,  after  one  of  the  most  spirited  contests,  Mr.  Cole 
was  nominated  on  the  634th  ballot.  For  nearly  forty  years  Hancock  County  had  been 
unable  to  secure  this  honor  for  one  of  her  favorite  sons,  and  Mr.  Cole  is  the  first  Repub- 
lican who  was  ever  able  to  bring  the  nomination  to  his  county.  As  the  majority  in  his 
district  is  very  large,  his  election  followed,  and  he  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

His  forcefulness  as  a public  speaker  is  widely  recognized,  and  he  was  honored  by  being 
chosen  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  dedication  of  the  Ohio  monuments  on  the  battle- 
field of  Shiloh.  Having  arisen  from  the  humble  walks  of  life  by  dint  of  his  own  industry, 
and  thereby  coming  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  men  who  toil  and  struggle,  he  is  especially 
fitted  to  represent  the  whole  people,  knowing  their  needs  and  aspirations. 

Personally  he  is  clean,  always  standing  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right;  and  he  has  the 
courage  to  advocate  it,  regardless,  of  the  results.  His  success  has  not  been  due  to  luck. 
He  has  achieved  it  by  industry  and  sagacity,  and  by  a genial  disposition  which  makes 
him  popular  with  the  people.  He  is  unmarried,  and  resides  with  his  father,  a retired  farmer, 
in  his  spacious  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Few  men  in  public  life  have  such  bright 
prospects,  and  his  friends  confidently  predict  for  him  a still  more  brilliant  career. 

Charles  Follett, 

The  venerable  attorney-at-law  at  Newark,  Ohio,  a jurist,  who  practiced  his  profession 
for  more  than  a half  century,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  December,  1820,  in  Franklin  County, 
Vermont.  He  comes  from  good  old  New  England  stock,  and  his  family  name  is  found 
to-day  in  the  records  of  New  England’s  history.  Mr.  Follett’s  parents  were  John  F.  and 
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Sarah  Lemira  (Woodworth)  Follett,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same  historic  State. 
The  father  was  a militiaman  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farming.  The  "Niles  Register  of  the  17th  of  October,  1812, 
has  an  item  as  follows:  “Governor  Chittenden,  of  Vermont,  ordered  home  the  militia  from 
Platesburgh,  and  the  Folletts  remonstrated," 
an  evidence  of  the  intense  patriotism  of  the 
Follett  family  during  the  war  of  the  United 
States  with  England.  The  great-grandfather 
of  Mr.  Charles  Follett,  Eliphalet  Follett,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Dewey,  a relative  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  famous  Admiral  Dewey,  of  Manila 
fame.  A great-uncle,  Frederick  Follett,  during 
the  massacre  in  Wyoming  Valley,  was  shot 
and  stabbed  nine  times  and  finally  scalped  by 
the  murderous  Indians,  but  remarkable  as  it 
may  appear,  feigning  death,  he  subsequently 
escaped  and  lived — without  his  scalp,  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Red  Devils. 

Mr.  Follett  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  district,  in  an  academy 
and  a private  seminary.  He  afterwards,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October, 

1845.  He  first  attracted  attention  as  a public 
man  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years, 
he  was  made  Postmaster  of  Johnstown,  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  where  he  had  settled.  In 
October,  1848,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Licking  County,  holding  the  posi- 
tion for  two  terms,  being  re-elected.  From 
this  position  he  resigned  in  1852,  and  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  representing  the 
counties  of  Licking  and  Delaware.  While  a member  of  that  distinguished  body,  Mr.  Follett 
became  early  recognized  as  a man  of  extreme  usefulness  to  his  party  and  people.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  all  legislation  enacted  by  that  body,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
efficient  anti-licjuor  traffic  act  passed  by  an  Ohio  Legislature:  “An  act,  to  provide  against 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State  of  Ohio,”  passed  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1854  (see  Ohio  Laws,  volume  52,  page  153).  Its  constitutionality  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  viz.:  Section  18  of  Article  16,  in  these  words:  “No 
license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  hereafter  be  granted  in  this  State,  but  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  by  law  provide  against  evils  resulting  therefrom”  (see  Miller  and  Gibson 
vs.  The  State  of  Ohio,  3 Ohio,  State  Rep.  475).  Mr.  Follett  is  also  the  author  of  an  act, 
supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  “An  act  to  prohibit  unauthorized  banking,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  unauthorized  bank  paper,  passed  on  the  12th  of  March,  1845,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1854.”  Mr.  Follett  served  one  term  in  the  State  Senate,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
he  resumed  his  practice.  In  1864  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  of  the  then  Thirteenth 
Congressional  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Muskingum,  Licking,  Knox  and  Cosh- 
octon, as  their  candidate  for  Congress,  to  which  office  his  friends  believed  him  duly  elected, 
having  received  a majority  of  1,222  votes  over  his  competitor,  Columbus  Delano,  but  Follett 
was  counted  out  and  Delano  seated,  upon  returns  and  votes  said  to  have  been  cast  by 
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soldiers  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  and  hospitals  of  the  Federal  Army.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  Mr.  Follett  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  the  Sixth  Judicial 
District  of  Ohio,  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year  was  elected  for  a full 
term  of  five  years  to  that  important  position.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  was  elected  a Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  Fifth  Circuit  of  Ohio,  a middle  term  of  four  years,  and  later  was  returned  to 
that  position,  for  a full  term  of  six  years,  serving  altogether  a period  of  ten  years.  In 
political  belief,  Judge  Follett  is  a bi-metallic  Democrat,  and  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  fefferson, 
Jackson  and  Bryan,  as  well  as  of  Judge  Parker,  for  whom  he  voted  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  Judge  Follett  was  married  in  April,  1842,  to  Mary  Delia  Lewis,  who  died  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1902.  By  this  union,  he  has  five  living  children.  In  religious  belief,  Judge 
Follett  is  a Presbyterian,  and  is  a regular  attendant  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  in  which  city  he  resides.  The  closing  years  of  Judge  Follett  are  spent  sur- 
rounded by  a host  of  friends,  who  appreciate  his  sterling  qualities  and  broad  human  sympa- 
thies. He  is  a man  of  whom  anyone  would  be  proud  to  be  a friend.  He  is  a brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  Alfred  Follett,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  and  of  Judge  Martin  Dewey  Follett,  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  the  late  John  F.  Follett,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio — once  a member  of  Congress  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State.  Judge  Charles  is  the  elder  of  six  brothers. 

Herman  P.  Goebel, 

A leading  attorney  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
representing  the  Second  District  of  Ohio  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  born  on  the  5th  of  April,  1853, 
in  Cincinnati.  He  is  of  German  descent,  his 
father,  Christian  Goebel,  a cabinet  maker,  emi- 
grating to  this  country  from  Darmstadt  in 
1848.  Flis  mother  was  a native  of  Bohnfeld, 
Suabia,  Germany.  Judge  Goebel  received  his 
education  in  the  public  and  night  schools  of  his 
home  city,  attended  a commercial  college,  and 
is  a graduate  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
in  1872.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he 
engaged  in  that  profession  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  When  of  age  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  became  identified  with  the  law 
firm  of  Young,  Crawford  & Goebel,  and  later 
with  that  of  Goebel  & Bettinger.  The  latter 
firm  continued  in  business  until  1904,  since 
which  time  Congressman  Goebel  has  practiced 
his  profession  under  his  own  name,  with 
offices  located  in  the  Mercantile  Law  Library 
Building  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Judge  Goebel 
in  political  belief  is  a Republican,  and  has  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  In  1875  he  was  a member  of  the  Sixty-second  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that 
body,  and  through  his  efforts  the  office  of  court  interpreter  was  created,  also  a law  per- 
mitting appeal  from  the  decisions  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Probate 
Judge,  and  re-elected  in  1887.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  again  took  up  the 
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practice  of  law,  in  which  he  became  eminently  successful.  Judge  Goebel  is  admirably 
equipped  for  the  career  which  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  He  is  a man  of  great  abilities,  high 
character  and  well-merited  reputation  for  calm  judgment  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
good.  In  1902  Judge  Goebel  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Second  Ohio  Congressional  District,  and  ably  fulfilling  that  trust,  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  people  by  a re-election  in  1904.  Socially,  Congressman  Goebel  is  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  Knight  Templar  and  a Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  has  been  twice  married,  and  is  the  father  of  three  girls  and  one 
son.  His  residence  is  located  at  Rapid  Run  Road,  Price  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Barton  Kyle, 

A leading  lawyer  of  Troy,  Ohio,  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, was  born  on  the  10th  of  March,  1856,  in 
the  city  in  which  he  has  gained  distinction  in 
his  chosen  profession.  Congressman  Kyle  is 
the  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barton  S.  Kyle, 
who  served  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  Seventy-first  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
Regiment  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  of  Troy  and  at  Dartsmouth 
College,  in  which  institution  of  learning  he 
spent  two  years,  after  which  he  studied  law. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  when  he 
immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession.  He  has  been  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  to-day  Mr.  Kyle  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  his  part  of  the 
State.  His  ability  as  an  attorney  was  early 
recognized  by  the  people  of  his  community, 
and  in  1890  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  Miami  County.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  first  term  of  office,  having  served  with 
great  distinction,  Mr.  Kyle  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority.  For  three  years  he 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Congressional  District  to  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth 
National  Congress.  During  his  activity  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  National  House  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Kyle  was  a member  of  a number  of  important  committees,  in  which  he  rendered 
important  services.  Since  he  became  of  age,  Mr.  Kyle  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  men  of  his  com- 
munity. He  was  married  to  Lettie  Benedict,  of  Legrande,  Iowa,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1883.  Two  children  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr.  Kyle  resides  in  Troy.  His 
offices  are  located  in  the  Courthouse  of  that  city,  where  he  is  engaged,  in  connection  with 
his  partner,  Senator  Long,  in  the  general  practice  of  law. 

John  J.  Lentz, 

Ex-Member  of  Congress  from  the  Twelfth  Ohio  District,  and  attorney  at  law  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a lawyer  of  national  reputation,  and  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
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Democratic  party  in  the  Buckeye  State.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  of  January,  1856,  near 
St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Simon  and  Anna  (Meyer)  Lentz.  His 
grandfather,  John  Lentz,  was  a native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Ohio.  Mr.  John  J.  Lentz  spent  his  childhood  days  in  the  country  and  so 

early  acquired  the  rugged  constitution  that  has 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  him  in  his 
unceasing  struggle  for  success.  Young  Lentz 
obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  county  and 
the  St.  Clairsville  High  School,  walking  to  and 
from  that  institution  daily,  a distance  of  five 
miles.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a 
teacher  and  ultimately  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mainville  graded  schools, 
occupying  that  position  at  the  time  he  attained 
his  majority.  His  salary  earned  thereby  paid 
his  tuition  in  college.  Resigning  his  position 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Mainville  schools,  he 
entered  the  National  Normal  University,  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  graduating  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1877,  after  which  he  matriculated  at  the 
Wooster  University.  He  was  attracted  to 
Wooster  by  Walter  O.  Scott,  who  became  his 
personal  friend,  and  while  attending  that  well- 
known  college,  Mr.  Lentz  won  the  second  prize 
in  the  oratorical  contest.  Graduating  from 
Wooster  in  1878,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  was  graduated 
from  there  in  1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B. 
From  Ann  Arbor,  Mr.  Lentz  went  to  New  York,  finishing  his  thorough  education  at  the 
Columbia  College,  graduating  in  1883  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Lentz 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  years  of  study  he  had  spent  at  the  different  institutions  cf  higher  learning  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  success.  Mr.  Lentz  has  always  been  a staunch  and  unswerving  fol- 
lower of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  ranks  he  is  a recognized  leader  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  ability.  He  is  a man  of  commanding  appearance,  of 
great  intellectual  force  and  energy.  As  a political  speaker  he  has  no  superiors.  His  argu- 
ments are  both  forceful  and  convincing;  and  a vocabulary  almost  unlimited,  a power  of 
statement  that  is  inspiring  with  confidence  and  supreme  logic  are  prominent  features  in  his 
eloquence,  whether  in  a political  gathering  or  before  Judge  or  jury.  Mr.  Lentz  has  rendered 
his  party  and  the  people  in  general  many  important  and  valuable  services.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Teachers’  Examiners  of  the  city  of  Columbus  for  five  years  and  trustee 
of  the  Ohio  University.  In  1883  he  was  brought  prominently  before  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  for  the  position  of  Governor  without  his  consent,  and  he  received  a large  com- 
plimentary vote.  In  1896  his  name  was  placed  on  the  Congressional  ticket  of  his  party, 
and  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Twelfth  District  of  Ohio  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
by  a majority  of  forty-nine  votes,  although  the  National  Republican  ticket  carried  the  dis- 
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trict  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  votes.  Having  served  with  distinction  in  the  “War 
Congress,”  he  was  re-elected  to  a second  term,  and  this  time  by  a majority  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  votes.  In  1900  he  was  ag'ain  nominated,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Emmett  Tompkins,  a Republican,  by  eighteen  votes,  although  President  McKinley  carried 
the  district  by  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Lentz  resumed  the  general  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  achieved  a high 
standing.  His  abilities  and  experience  as  a lawyer  are  acknowledged,  varied  and^  extensive, 
and  he  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  In 
September,  1896,  he  was  elected  National  President  of  the  American  Insurance  Union,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  repeatedly  re-elected  to  that  position.  Mr.  Lentz  was  a law  partner 
of  the  late  Governor  George  Iv.  Nash.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  Wyandotte  Building, 
West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Nicholas  Longworth, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
member  of  Congress  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  the  Queen  City. 

His  great-grandfather,  Nicholas  Longworth, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Cincinnati ; his 
grandfather,  Joseph  Longworth,  founded  the 
Cincinnati  Art  School,  which  stands  to-day  as 
a monument  of  that  gentleman’s  public  spirit ; 
while  his  father,  Judge  Nicholas  Longworth. 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  exponents  of  the  law  in  Ohio,  and 
who  stood  high  in  the  legal  profession  of  this 
country.  Congressman  Longworth  was  born 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1869,  at  Cincinnati. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  home  city,  after  which  he  attended 
Harvard  University,  graduating  from  that 
famous  institution  in  1891  with  high  honors. 

Returning  to  the  Oueen  City,  Mr.  Longworth 
entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from 
where  he  went  to  Harvard  and  studied  for  one 
year  in  the  Law  Department  of  that  university. 

He  finished  his  legal  education  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  took  charge  of  the  large  estate  of  Mrs.  Susan  Longworth. 
Congressman  Longworth  is  a staunch  Republican,  and  has  served  his  party  often  and  faith- 
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fully.  In  the  year  of  1897  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Hamilton  County  as  a 
candidate  to  the  Seventy-third  General  Assembly,  but  met  defeat  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket. 


Two  years  later,  however,  he  was  triumphantly  elected  on  the  ticket  of  his  party  to  the 
same  position,  in  connection  with  Judge  Harry  H.  Hoffheimer  and  Judge  Carl  Nippert.  In 
1901  Congressman  Longworth  was  returned  to  the  General  Assembly,  but  this  time  as  a 
State  Senator,  and  in  this  position  served  the  people  with  distinction.  His  name  was  placed 
before  the  people  in  1902  as  a candidate  for  Congress,  and  his  election  followed.  At  that 
time  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  but 
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notwithstanding  his  youth  he  made  such  an  enviable  record  that  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  was  re-elected,  in  1904,  by  an  increased  majority.  Congressman  Longworth 
is  a leading  member  of  the  Stamina  Republican  League  and  of  the  Blaine  Club,  of  which, 
in  1901,  he  was  elected  President.  He  also  belongs  to  many  social,  fraternal  and  business 
organizations.  During  the  last  Presidential  campaign  Mr.  Longworth  was  a member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee,  in  which  position  he  rendered  valuable  services.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Congressman  Longworth  has  a brilliant  and  useful  career  before  him. 

James  A,  Norton, 

Is  a name  that  stands  out  prominent  in  the 
contemporary  list  of  Ohio’s  bright  sons..  His 
refinement,  his  honor  and  his  zeal  as  a poli- 
tician have  endeared  him  to  a wide  acquaint- 
ance, especially  within  the  ranks  of  his  own 
political  party.  As  a public  man,  two  charac- 
teristics mark  him  in  particular — his  personal 
popularity  and  his  great  efficiency.  He  was 
born  on  the  nth  of  November,  1843,  at  Betts- 
ville,  Seneca  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Rufus 
Norton,  was  a physician  of  English  descent, 
and  came  from  a family  of  physicians.  The 
mother  of  James  A.  Norton  was  Clarissa 
Waters,  who  came  from  Connecticut  Puritan 
stock,  and  was  married  to  Rufus  Norton  at 
Ashtabula  in  the  year  1835.  The  ancestors  of 
both  were  brave  and  chivalric  people,  and  left 
their  names  on  the  army  rolls  of  both  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  the  War  of  1812  with 
England.  Dr.  James  A.  Norton  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  in  the  office 
of  his  father,  where  he  became  well  versed  in 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Much  of  his  pro- 
fessional education,  however,  was  acquired  during  the  Civil  War,  when  at  odd  hours  he 
improved  the  time  by  studying  the  mysteries  of  a science  that  had  been  so  enticing  to  his 
ancestors.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  young  Norton  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
army,  and  was  chosen  Sergeant.  His  regiment  was  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio,  with 
which  he  served  through  its  movements  as  a portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  At 
Chickamauga  he  was  wounded  and  seriously  injured.  In  1864  he  was  commissioned  by 
President  Lincoln,  First  Lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Post-Adjutant  of  Draft  Ren- 
dezvous at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  served  here  and  at  other  points  in  a like  capacity  until 
mustered  out  of  service  on  the  16th  of  October,  1865.  In  July,  1865,  while  on  a furlough, 
he  was  married  to  Adaline  Heming,  daughter  of  Thomas  Heming,  a noted  educator  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Returning  from  the  war,  Mr.  Norton  continued  his  professional  studies,  and,  in  1867, 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  partnership  with  his  father.  Feeling  the  need  of  a change 
of  climate,  owing  to  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs  brought  on  by  injury  in  the  war,  Dr.  Norton 
removed  to  Hampton,  Iowa,  to  engage  in  practice  there,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  take  up  his  large  practice  at  Bettsville.  In  the  fall  of  1873 
Dr.  Norton  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  served 
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through  the  Sixty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  General  Assemblies.  His  service  as 
a legislator  was  distinguished  for  faithful  and  industrious  labor.  By  reason  of  bis  forensic 
powers,  which  were  developed  here,  Dr.  Norton  has  since  been  called  into  service  in  every 
campaign  to  advocate  from  the  stump  the  principles  of  his  party,  making  in  one  campaign 
as  many  as  seventy  speeches.  Having  acquired  a taste  for  the  legal  profession  while  in 
the  legislative  service,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1874  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Having  made  the  law  of  corporations  a specialty,  Dr.  Norton  was  well  equipped  to  take 
up  the  new  work,  for  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  close  of  his  legislative  career — that  of 
superintending  the  contracts  of  the  S.  L.  Wiley  Construction  Company,  of  Massachusetts. 
This  concern  were  builders  of  water  works,  and  Dr.  Norton  had  charge  of  all  their  work 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  This  fully  engaged  his  attention  until  the  company’s  failure, 
brought  about  by  the  famous  wreck  of  the  firm  of  Grant  & Ward,  in  1884.  In  the  mean- 
time, Dr.  Norton  and  his  family  had  established  themselves  in  a fine  home  in  the  city  of 
Tiffin.  In  1885,  in  the  midst  of  the  construction  of  a new  Courthouse,  the  County  Auditor 
died,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Dr.  Norton  accepted  the 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Auditor.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold,  by  appointment  and 
election,  up  to  September,  1892.  His  service  as  Auditor  was  especially  proficient,  bringing 
forth  strong  words  of  commendation  from  State  Auditor  Poe.  Dr.  Norton’s  skill  as  a political 
organizer  and  director  found  recognition  in  his  selection  by  his  party  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  in  1887,  a position  he  held  until  1892.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  active  person  in  bringing  about  the  election  of  Hon.  Calvin  S.  Brice  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  also  a strong  advocate  for  the  nomination  of  James  E.  Campbell  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  in  1889,  and  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  State  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs.  In  this  position,  Dr. 
Norton  actually  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  converted  the  office  from  what  Governor 
Foraker  described  “a  political  sinecure  that  ought  to  be  abolished”  to  one  of  the  most  useful 
departments  of  the  State  government.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  Governor  McKinley,  in 
1892,  out  of  personal  consideration  and  friendship  for  that  gentleman,  Dr.  Norton  at  once 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  it  was  accepted  only  on  condition  that  he  remain  in  charge 
until  the  following  May.  Immediately  upon  his  resignation  being  tendered,  Dr.  Norton 
was  offered  and  accepted  a position  in  the  legal  department  of  the  general  offices  of  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio  Railroad  Company,  his  duties  being  to  take  charge  of  legislative  and  tax 
matters  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  Dr. 
Norton  was  elected  member  of  Congress  and  re-elected  in  1898  and  1900.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  the  people  in  a very  proficient  way.  His  work  in  Ohio  politics  is  apparent,  and 
will  be  preserved  in  the  annals  of  our  great  State. 

Milton  Sayler, 

Was  born  in  Lewisburg,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1831.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Virginia,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  His 
grandfather,  Daniel  Sayler,  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1820  and  1821.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  1834-1835  his  father,  John  Sayler,  represented  Preble  County  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  afterwards  Preble  and  Butler  Counties  in  the  State 
Senate  from  1838  to  1840.  Milton  Sayler,  the  eldest  son,  was  graduated  from  the  Miami 
University  in  1852  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  a vacancy 
in  the  Board  of  Instruction  of  that  university.  During  his  life  as  a teacher  he  studied  law, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
AVar  of  the  Rebellion  he  gave  up  all  pursuits  to  enter  the  army,  but  his  election  to  the  Ohio 
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State  Legislature  in  1862  prevented  this.  He  remained  in  the  Legislature  one  term  and 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Council  in  1864  and  1865.  During  the  war  he 
formed  a law  partnership  with  T.  C.  Ware,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ware. 
He  then  connected  himself  with  Judge  Okey,  Wilson  Ivennan  and  his  brother  Nelson, 

under  the  firm  name  of  Okey,  Sayler,  Ivennan 
& Sayler,  which  lasted  but  one  year.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1866  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  Nelson,  as  Sayler 
& Sayler,  under  which  firm  name  two  of  his 
brothers  still  continue  the  parctice  of  law. 
During  the  war,  and  while  the  Democrats 
were  in  control  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  the  most 
prominent  man  of  the  party  in  public  and 
political  life.  His  remarkable  faculty  for 
remembering  names  and  faces  served  to  bring 
him  very  close  to  the  people.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  and  served  three  terms.  During 
the  long  and  continued  illness  of  Speaker  Kerr, 
of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  While  in  Congress  he 
was  prominent  in  committee  work  of  ways 
and  means,  on  revisions  of  laws,  and  private 
land  claims.  He  dropped  out  of  political  life 
in  1878,  during  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
memorable  campaigns  in  the  history  of  Cin- 
cinnati, as  it  worked  the  change  of  control 
from  Democrats  to  Republicans.  In  this  cam- 
paign he  was  defeated  by  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth,  and  the  political  life  of  a brilliant  and  popular  political  leader  was  at  an  end.  When 
Congress  adjourned  he  Avent  to  Colorado  and  remained  there  several  years,  and  then  went 
to  New  York  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law  there.  He  was  a thorough  scholar  and 
student,  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  modern  languages  was  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  a professorship  in  any  of  those  languages.  He  was  a brilliant  lecturer,  and 
at  one  time  gave  a great  deal  of  attention  to  theological  studies,  his  family  even  believing 
at  one  time  that  he  would  enter  the  ministry,  and  when  he  gave  that  up  and  entered  law  and 
politics,  there  were  many  regrets.  He  edited  with  Swan  a supplement  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ohio.  Although  always  a Democrat,  he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Government.  He  never  married.  His  death  occurred  in  New  York  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  and  his  body  was  followed  to  the  grave  at  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  that  beautiful 
city  of  the  dead,  near  Cincinnati,  by  many  of  his  old  associates  at  the  bar. 

Thomas  E.  Scroggy, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Ohio  Congressional  District,  and  a veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  is  a native  Ohioan,  born  in  Warren  County  on  the  18th  of  March,  1843.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Lucy  (Northrup)  Scroggy,  the  former  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  latter  of  Connecticut.  His  father,  who  followed  the  vocation  of  a miller,  was  born  in 
1780,  and  came  to  Mount  Holly,  Ohio,  when  the  State  was  in  its  infancy,  operating  a saw 
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mill  for  many  years.  Later  he  moved  to  Harveysburg,  Warren  County,  where  Thomas  E. 
Scroggy  was  born.  The  latter  went  to  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  became 
apprenticed  to  a carriage  maker.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  and  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  volunteers,  and  in  response  to  that  call 
Judge  Scroggy  immediately  joined  Company 
B of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  in 
May,  1861.  Sorely  disappointed  on  account  of 
his  rejection  by  reason  of  his  youth,  there  being 
forty-nine  volunteers  in  excess  of  the  quota, 
he,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  again  offered  his 
services  to  his  country,  and  this  time  his  name 
became  enrolled  on  the  roster  of  Company  H 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  he  was 
mustered  in  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio.  His 
war  record  is  a brilliant  one.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty  first  in  Missouri  and  later  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  where  his  regiment  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  fortifications.  Under 
General  Rosecranz  he  helped  to  defeat  the 
Confederates  at  Inka.  Later  he  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  facing  the  desperate 
charge  of  the  Confederates  under  Colonel 
Rogers,  of  the  Second  Texas,  on  Fort  Robin- 
ett.  Taking  part  in  every  engagement  of  his 
regiment  until  the  4th  of  July,  1864,  when,  in 
an  assault  on  the  rebel  fortifications  at  Nico- 
jack  Creek,  he  was  shot  through  the  right  lung 
and  incapacitated.  For  three  months  he 
wavered  between  life  and  death  in  the  hospital 

at  Marietta,  Georgia,  but  gaining  a little  strength,  was  started  northward.  A relapse  occurred, 
however,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  From  there  the 
physicians  who  attended  him,  thinking  that  his  days  were  numbered,  sent  him  home  to 
close  his  eyes  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  boyhood  days.  The  spark  of  life  remained 
dominant  in  his  rugged  frame,  and  a terrific  battle  ensued  between  life  and  death,  which  raged 
for  a period  of  six  months,  when  nature  asserted  its  right  for  life,  and  he  survived  from  his 
injuries.  It  now  became  necessary  for  him  to  earn  a living,  and  he  accepted  a position  as  a 
clerk  in  a dry  goods  store  in  Harveysburg.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Xenia,  working  in  the 
employ  of  a grocery  firm.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  Mr.  Scroggy  formed  a partnership 
with  his  father-in-law  in  the  millinery  business.  During  these  days  of  laborious  employ- 
ment he  in  leisure  hours  read  law  under  the  direction  of  Hugh  Carey  and  Judge  C.  C.  Shearer. 
While  being  a law  student  he  was  elected  a Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Xenia  Township,  in  1869. 

I wo  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  As 
a tribute  to  his  legal  ability,  and  to  the  record  he  made  in  the  Civil  War,  his  name  was 
placed  before  the  people  in  1898  as  a candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
to  that  position  he  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  That  he  ably  filled  that  position 
of  trust  was  manifested  when,  in  1903,  he  was  again  elected  to  that  distinguished  office,  this 
time  without  any  opposition  whatever.  In  the  spring  of  1904,  Judge  Scroggy  was  announced 
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Congressman  Hildebrand,  backed  by  the  solid  support  of  the  State  Administration.  A fac- 
tional fight  ensued,  and  both  candidates  claimed  the  nomination.  Their  contentions  were 
brought  before  the  Republican  State  Convention,  and  later  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
for  decision.  Justice  prevailed,  and  Thomas  E.  Scroggy  was  declared  to  be  the  legal  can- 
didate of  his  party.  His  triumphant  election  followed.  Notwithstanding  bitter  opposition 
and  the  Judas  treachery  of  those  who,  in  the  interest  of  their  own  party,  should  have  sup- 
ported him,  Judge  Scroggy  secured  a large  majority  of  votes.  In  January,  1866,  Congress- 
man Scroggy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Stella  Ledbetter,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1887.  One  son  was  born  to  this  union,  but  he  died  in  his  infancy.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1892,  judge  Scroggy  was  married  to  his  present  wife,  Mary  Bloom,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  The 
Judge  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  R.  A.  M.,  B.  P.  O.  E.  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics. 


J.  H.  Southard, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  and  prominent  as  a member  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Toledo,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Washington  Township,  Lucas  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1851.  He  is  a 
son  of  Samuel  and  Charlotte  (Hitchcock) 
Southard,  the  former  of  whom,  a native  of 
Devonshire,  England,  came  to  America  about 
the  year  1833,  and  located  in  Lucas  County, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  March,  1896.  He  followed 
the  vocation  of  a farmer,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. The  mother  of  Congressman  Southard 
was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Southard  is  the  oldest  son  in  a family  of  nine 
children.  He  spent  the  years  of  his  childhood 
on  a farm  and  obtained  his  education  in  the 
country  schools  and  those  of  the  city  of  Toledo. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  after  which  he  entered  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from  which  cele- 
brated institution  he  graduated  in  1874.  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  Mr.  Southard  began  the 
study  of  law  in  Toledo,  and  such  was  his  application,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  spring  of  1877.  He  has  continued  to  practice  ever  since,  and  enjoys  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in  the  State.  Mr.  Southard  has  always 
been  a follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  served  the  party  of  his 
choice  in  many  capacities.  He  is  a man  of  commanding  appearance,  an  able  debater  and  a 
forceful  and  convincing  public  and  political  speaker.  Among  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio  he  has  no  peer,  and  he  stands  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1882  Mr.  Southard  was  appointed  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Lucas  County,  and  the  year  following  Prosecuting  Attorney.  Three  years  later,  in 
1887,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office,  holding  the  same  two  terms.  In  1894  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Ninth  District,  and  was  elected  over  candidates 
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on  the  Democratic  and  the  Populist  tickets  by  a majority  of  6,606.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Southard  has  graced  the  halls  of  the  National  Plouse  of  Representatives,  and  his  counsel 
has  been  sought  and  his  influence  felt  in  many  questions  of  national  and  international 
importance.  The  district  he  represents  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  State,  and  is 
composed  of  Lucas,  Ottawa  and  Wood  Counties.  Mr.  Southard  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Carrie  T.  Wales,  of  Toledo,  and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  children.  Mr. 
Southard’s  law  office  is  located  in  the  Spitzer  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

William  Woodburn  Skiles, 

Deceased,  during  his  active  life  one  of  the 
most  representative  lawyers  of  Central  Ohio, 
was  a man  of  national  prominence,  having 
represented  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  Buckeye  State  for  nearly  two  terms 
in  the  lower  House  of  the  National  Congress, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  constituents. 

A most  promising  career  was  cut  short  by  his 
untimely  death,  in  January,  1904.  Mr.  Skiles 
was  born  on  the  nth  of  December,  1849,  at 
Stoughtstown,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  parents  came  to  Richland  County, 

Ohio,  in  1854,  and  from  this  time  on  until  his 
death  Congressman  Skiles  always  resided  in 
Shelby  and  vicinity.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  home 
city,  and  afterwards  took  a full  college  course 
at  Baldwin  Lmiversity,  Berea,  Ohio.  In  1876 
he  and  his  brother,  George  M.  Skiles,  were 
graduated  from  the  above  named  institution, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  with  the  firm  of 
Matson,  Dirlan  & Lehman,  of  Mansfield.  They 
were  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  24th  of  July, 

1878,  and  immediately  opened  an  office  at  Shelby,  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  until  Mr.  William  Woodburn  Skiles  closed  his  earthly  career.  Mr.  Skiles 
had  always  been  a staunch  adherent  of  the  Republican  faith,  and  for  many  years  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party.  His  advice  was  often  sought  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  party,  and  in  many  campaigns  he  was  a forceful  exponent  of  Republican  principles. 
For  one  term  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  In  the  summer  of  1900  Mr. 
Skiles  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Convention  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
District  as  a candidate  for  Congress,  and  he  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  by  a large 
majority.  While  being  in  Congress,  Mr.  Skiles  served  as  a member  of  important  committees, 
and  he  always  was  a true  and  faithful  servant  of  the  people.  That  his  services  were  appre- 
ciated was  proven  by  his  re-election  to  the  same  office  by  an  increased  majority  in  the  fall 
of  1902.  Previous  to  his  election  to  Congress,  Mr.  Skiles  had  never  held  any  political  office 
other  than  being  President  of  the  Shelby  School  Board  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  was 
prominently  connected  with  manufacturing  and  financial  institutions  in  Shelby,  but  devoted 
his  time  entirely  to  his  law  practice.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1878, Mr.  Skiles  was  married  to  Miss 
E.  Dora  Matson,  of  Shelby,  and  a son,  Aubrey,  and  a daughter,  Zante,  were  born  to  them. 
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Edward  L.  Taylor,  Jr., 

Congressman  from  the  Twelfth  Ohio  District,  being  one  of  the  best-known  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  Capital  City,  is  a native  of  Columbus,  and  was  born  on  the  ioth  day  of  August, 
1869.  He  is  a son  of  Edward  L.  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Taylor  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Columbus,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1887.  The  following  year  be 
began  preparation  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  was  a student  under  his  father,  who  was 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Taylor. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  on  the  3d  day  of  December, 
1891,  and  has  since  that  time  been  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city. 
In  November,  1899,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Franklin  County  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  his  opponent  being  Albert  Lee 
Thurman,  a grandson  of  the  Honorable  A.  G. 
Thurman.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  having 
performed  the  duties  with  ability,  he  was 
reelected  by  a largely  increased  majority  over 
that  of  his  first  election.  Mr.  Taylor  served 
as  Prosecuting  Attorney  until  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1905. 

At  the  November  election,  1904,  he  was, 
after  having  been  nominated  for  Congress 
without  opposition,  elected  to  represent  the 
Twelfth  District  in  that  body  by  the  unusual 
majority  of  7,200. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage  on  the  4th  of  January,  1894,  to  Miss  Marie  A.  Fire- 
stone, of  Columbus,  a daughter  of  C.  D.  Firestone,  of  The  Columbus  Buggy  Company. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  bodies,  the  Elks  and  other  well- 
known  secret  organizations. 

William  Aubrey  Thomas, 

Of  Niles,  Trumbull  Countv,  who  succeeds  General  Charles  Dick  as  Congressman  from 
the  famous  Nineteenth  District,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  June,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  John  R. 
and  Margaret  Thomas.  The  father,  who  died  in  1898,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  manu- 
facturers of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  which  is  noted  for  its  varied  iron  and  steel  industries. 

W.  Aubrey  Thomas  was  reared  at  Niles,  and  secured  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  thriving  city,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1883.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  entered  Mt.  Union  College  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  for 
two  years.  Anticipating  a business  life  and  to  better  prepare  himself  for  the  iron  and  steel 
business  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  took  a 
thorough  course  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

Returning  to  Niles,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  laboratory  of  The  Thomas  Furnace  Com- 
pany as  analytical  chemist  and  was  then  advanced  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
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furnace,  in  which  responsible  place  he  soon  demonstrated  unusual  executive  ability  and  a 
thoroughness  in  a practical  way  that  rapidly  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  among  furnace  men. 
He  continued  as  Superintendent  until  the  sale  of  the  plant  in  1898. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  now  interested  with  his  brothers,  John  M.  and  Ihomas  E.,  in  the  1 homas 
Furnace  Company  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  Niles  Fire  Brick  Company  at  Niles.  He  is 
the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Niles  Boiler 
Company,  a director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Niles,  and  also  associated  in  other  enter- 
prises. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  active  ever 
since  he  attained  his  majority,  having  been  for 
years  a familiar  figure  in  district  and  State 
conventions,  and  always  identified  with  county 
affairs.  By  natural  gifts  and  education  his  fit- 
ness for  political  preferment  was  early  recog- 
nized, but  aside  from  the  office  of  Councilman 
in  his  home  town  of  Niles  he  refused  to  accept 
any  place  offered  him  until  in  the  spring  of 
1904,  when  partial  freedom  from  business 
duties  led  him  to  follow  the  unanimous  wishes 
of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  enter  the  contest 
for  the  nomination  for  Congressman.  With 
his  own  county  unitedly  supporting  him  he, 
against  big  odds,  invaded  Summit  County,  and 
by  his  engaging  manners,  pleasing  personality 
and  known  capability,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  in  that  county,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Portage  County,  resulted  in  his 
nomination  on  the  eighteenth  ballot.  The 
other  counties  of  the  district  are  Ashtabula  and 
Geauga. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  prominent  in  Masonry,  and  when  serving  as  Master  of  the  Blue  Lodge 
No.  394  at  Niles  was  known  as  the  youngest  man  holding  such  a position  in  the  State.  He  is 
a member  of  Lake  Erie  Consistory,  thirty-second  degree,  and  A1  Koran  Shrine  of  Cleveland  ; 
Warren  Commandery,  Knights  Templars,  of  Warren,  and  the  founder  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 
lodge  at  Niles. 

Mr.  Thomas  resides  with  his  mother  and  sister,  Miss  Mary  A.  Thomas,  on  a beautiful 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  He  has  never 
married.  Another  sister,  Margaretta,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  O.  Clingan  of  Niles.  One  brother, 
John  M.,  resides  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  other,  Thomas  E.,  near  the  old  home  at  Niles. 

Being  of  a progressive  spirit,  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a hard  worker  for  the  upbuilding  of 
his  home  city,  and  has  always  been  found  promoting  only  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
best  of  the  town  and  the  betterment  of  conditions  among  all  classes.  On  one  occasion,  when, 
in  carrying  forward  a local  improvement,  it  was  found  that  the  work  would  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  home  of  a woman  dependent  on  her  own  resources,  Mr.  Thomas  hunted  up 
a contractor  and  had  the  building  properly  located  on  its  new  site  at  his  own  expense. 
This,  with  many  other  good  deeds  showing  his  noble  character,  was  done  without  ostenta- 
tion or  any  outward  show  whatever. 
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Mr.  Thomas’  thorough  business  training  and  general  experience  as  a manufacturer  make 
him  well  fitted  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress.  In  an  industrial  way  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  long  practice  and  in  the  iron  business  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  note  the  needs 
and  importance  of  the  great  lake  ports  located  at  Ashtabula  and  Conneaut  within  his  district. 
Add  to  these  the  fact  that  he  is  in  close  touch  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  you  find  in 
Mr.  Thomas  a man  ably  equipped  for  a successful  career  in  Congress  and  a worthy  successor 
to  the  noted  men  who  have  preceded  him  from  the  “Old  Nineteenth.” 


Capell  L.  Weems, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  District,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  July, 
i860,  at  Whigville,  Noble  County,  Ohio.  ITe  is  the  son  of  David  L.  and  Hester  A.  Weems, 
who  are  still  living  at  Summerfield,  in  that  county.  Mr.  Weems  got  a common  school  and 
academic  education  and  began  teaching  school  at  sixteen,  and  taught  and  superintended 
village  schools  until  he  went  to  practicing  law  in  the  spring  of  1883.  While  teaching  school 
Mr.  Weems  had  studied  law  under  the  tutorship  of  Dalzell  & McGinnis  at  Caldwell,  Noble 
County,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1881,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 
He  formed  a partnership  at  Caldwell  with  J.  M.  McGinnis,  and  practiced  until  his  removal 
from  that  county.  In  1884,  Mr.  Weems  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Noble  County, 
and  served  three  years.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
Representative  from  Noble  County  in  the  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  also  a member  of  the  special  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  which  sat  during  the  interval  between  the  two  sessions  and  pre- 
pared the  constitutional  amendments  which  were  voted  on  by  the  people  of  Ohio  in  1889.  He 
removed  to  St.  Clairsville,  the  county  seat  of  Belmont  County,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1890, 
and  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney^  of  Belmont  County  in  1893  and  re-elected  in  1896, 
serving  six  years.  In  1903  Mr.  Weems  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Six- 
teenth Ohio  District,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  one  year  and  six  months,  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Gill.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1904,  Mr.  Weems  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  convention  of  the  district  as  its  candidate  for  the  Fifty-ninth  District, 
and  elected  in  the  fall  by  an  increased  majority.  He  was  married  to  Mary  B.  Nay,  at  Cald- 
well, in  1883.  They  have  three  children.  Mr.  Weems  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  K.  of  P. 
and  an  Elk. 

Warren  G.  Harding, 

Publisher  of  the  “Star,”  Marion,  Ohio. — But  few  men  in  Ohio  public  life  have  made  the 
rapid  stride  in  general  favor  and  esteem  that  has  marked  the  career  of  Hon.  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, of  Marion,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio.  One  of  the  leading  Republican  editors  of 
Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  General  Assemblies,  he  is 
already  at  the  front  in  party  thought  and  leadership,  and  other  honors  await  his  beck  and 
call.  In  his  capacity  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Harding  was  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  and  in  all  the  sessions  of  the  last  three 
Legislatures  he  was  among  the  men  who  dictated  policies  on  questions  of  interest  to  the 
State,  and  he  was  always  consulted  on  matters  of  party  action,  when  his  experience  and  good 
judgment  brought  about  the  best  results.  Lieutenant  Governor  Harding  is  a native  of  Mor- 
row County,  born  at  Corsica  on  the  2 d of  November,  1865,  and  secured  his  education  at  the 
old  Ohio  Central  College,  at  Iberia.  In  1882  he  taught  school  and  afterwards  began  the 
study  of  the  profession  of  law,  but  being  enamored  to  the  newspaper  business,  became  a 
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writer  for  the  press,  and  purchased  the  Marion  Star,  a progressive  daily  newspaper.  It  was 
a hard  struggle  to  place  the  property  on  its  financial  feet,  but  the  indomitable  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Harding  won  the  fight,  and  it  is  now  a splendid  paying  investment.  Warren  G. 
Harding  entered  public  life  in  the  summer  of  1899,  when  he  was  nominated  Senator  from 
the  Thirteenth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Logan,  Union,  Marion  and  Hardm, 
and  was  elected  by  a big  majority.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  he  took  high  rank 
as  a debater  and  legislator.  His  speeches  in 
behalf  of  the  reorganization  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Cincinnati,  and  later  to  establish  a 
new  municipal  code  for  the  cities  and  villages 
of  Ohio,  were  examples  of  earnest  and  logical 
debate.  In  that  Senate  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Printing  and  member  of 
many  other  important  committees.  I11  1901, 

Senator  Harding  broke  the  one-term  rule  of 
the  Thirteenth  District  that  had  been  in  vogue 
for  a half  century.  His  services  had  been  so 
valuable  to  the  people  that  they  insisted  upon 
his  making  a second  race.  There  was  no 
opposition  in  the  district,  and  he  was  re-elected 
bv  an  increased  majority.  In  the  Seventy-fifth 
General  Assembly  he  was  at  once  given  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
Senate,  and  remained  unchallenged  in  that 
position  until  the  close  of  the  session.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance  and 
a member  of  the  Committees  on  Claims,  Com- 
mon Schools,  Federal  Relations,  Finance, 

Military  Affairs,  Taxation,  Universities  and 

Colleges,  Banks,  and  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  His  eloquence  brought  him  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  name  of  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker  for  a second  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  adding  his  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  President  McKinley  at 
the  services  held  by  the  joint  Houses,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1902.  At  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  in  June,  1903,  in  Columbus,  Senator  Harding  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion for  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  his  election  followed  in  November  of  the 
same  year  after  a most  strenuous  campaign,  in  which  Senator  Harding,  in  company  of  United 
States  Senator  Hanna  and  the  nominee  for  Governor,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  stumped  the  State. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Harding  at  the  tremendous 
Republican  mass  meeting  held  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  during  the  campaign  of  1903,  and 
it  is  his  opinion  that  a more  gifted  orator  has  seldom  been  heard  anywhere  in  this  country 
than  Warren  G.  Harding.  His  style  of  delivery  is  forcible,  his  arguments  are  convincing, 
his  impromptu  wit  is  unfailing  and  his  statistical  Knowledge  and  memory  are  wonderful.  The 
growth  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Harding  has  been  healthy  and  steady  in  the  good  will  of 
the  people  of  Ohio,  and  a long  and  brilliant  future  is  hoped  for  him.  He  was  married  to 
Florence  M.  Ivling,  a highly  educated  and  accomplished  lady,  and  a fitting  helpmate  of  her 
distinguished  husband. 


Warren  G.  Harding 


John  A.  Caldwell, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Ideas  of  the  First  District  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  known  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  born  on  the  ist  day  of  April,  1852, 
in  hair  Haven,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  and  received  a common  school  education  in  his  native 

village,  supplemented  by  a course  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  Latin.  In  1876  he  graduated 
from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  taught 
school  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1877,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1878  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law  in  Cincinnati.  Judge  Caldwell  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  1881  and  re- 
elected in  1883.  In  1885,  Judge  Fitzgerald,  a 
man  of  great  popularity,  defeated  Judge  Cald- 
well for  Police  Judge  of  Cincinnati,  but  in 
1887  he,  in  turn,  defeated  Judge  Fitzgerald  for 
the  same  office.  But  before  he  completed  his 
term  as  Police  Judge  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Second  Ohio  District  in  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1890  and  1892.  As  Congress- 
man from  the  Second  District,  he  was  con- 
spicuous as  an  advocate  of  all  measures  to 
protect  the  workingmen  and  afford  justice  and 
relief  to  the  soldiers.  He  strongly  advocated 
the  eight-hour  bill,  under  the  provision  of 
which  Government  contractors  are  prevented 
from  forcing  their  men  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a day.  He  is  the  author  of  the  bill 
to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  American 
flag,  and  also  of  the  anti-lottery  bill.  Judge 
Caldwell  made  the  favorable  report  that  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Car  Coupler  law, 
requiring  all  railroad  companies  to  adopt  safety  couplers  on  all  trains  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  advocated  the  re-classification  of  the  various  postal  employees,  under  which 
all  railway  postal  clerks  and  letter  carriers  are  now  working.  Against  the  employment  of 
convict  labor  on  Government  contracts  Judge  Caldwell  took  a firm  stand,  and  he  also  was  the 
author  of  a bill  to  require  all  prison-made  goods,  of  whatever  character,  to  be  stamped,  so 
as  to  show  where  and  in  what  prison  they  were  manufactured.  While  he  was  serving  his 
third  term  in  Congress  he  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee. 


John  A.  Caldwell 


When  it  became  necessary  to  Republican  success  in  Cincinnati  that  the  party  select  as 
its  candidate  for  Mayor  the  strongest  possible  man  before  the  people,  Judge  Caldwell  was 
nominated  to  head  the  municipal  ticket,  in  1893,  and  he  patriotically  put  aside  his  Congres- 
sional career,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Cincinnati.  In  1899  Judge  Caldwell  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  and,  in  1901,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  First 
Ohio  District.  Judge  Caldwell  lives  with  his  family  in  Cumminsville,  Cincinnati. 
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Harry  L.  Gordon, 

Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Metamora,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  on  the  27th  of  August,  i860. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  during  the  winter  months  and  worked  on  the  farm  during 
the  summer  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  left  his  country  home  for  college. 
His  college  education  was  obtained  in  the 
Normal  College  at  Ladoga,  Indiana,  and  De 
Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  from 
which  university  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  Ph.  Three 
years  later  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  studied  law  with  the  firm  of  McDon- 
ald, Butler  & Mason,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  was  the  chief  clerk  in  that  office  from  1882 
to  1887. 

In  January,  1887,  he  removed  to  Wichita, 

Kan.,  where  he  resided  for  ten  years.  While 
a resident  of  Kansas  he  was  Assistant  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  City  Solicitor  and  a member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Senate.  Immediately  upon 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati  he 
engaged  actively  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 
April,  1899,  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  city  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  President  of  the 
Board,  which  position  he  held  until  April  1, 

1903.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor 
by  Governor  George  K.  Nash  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Carl  L. 

Nippert,  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1902,  and  at 
the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  which  convened  in  August,  1902,  he  presided  over  the 
Senate  in  a manner  which  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  In  the  spring  of  1903  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Council. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  always  been  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Republican,  having  participated 
in  almost  every  campaign  since  he  graduated  from  college.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
Knight  Templar  and  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  belongs  to  the  leading  clubs  and 
business  organizations  of  Cincinnati. 

He  was  married  on  the  20th  of  April,  1892,  to  Esther  L.  Langtree,  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  and 
has  one  son,  Harry  L.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Few  men  have  risen  more  rapidly  in  political  affairs  in  the  State  of  Ohio  than  has  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  he  is  to-day  recognized  as  one  of  the  potent  factors  not  only  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city  wherein  he  resides,  but  throughout  the  entire  State  as  well. 

Asahel  W.  Jones, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  born  at 
Johnstonville,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1835.  His  father,  William 
P.  Jones,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Trumbull  County,  where  his  grandfather  had  removed 


Harry  L.  Gordon 
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from  Barkhamstead,  Connecticut,  in  1801.  General  Jones’  mother  was  Mary  J.  Bond,  born 
at  Avon  Springs,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1816,  and  emigrated  to  Hartford  in 
1833.  On  his  father’s  side  he  is  of  Welsh  descent  and  on  his  mother’s  of  English  or  Irish. 
General  Jones’  ancestors  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1635,  but  fifteen  years  after  the  landing 

of  the  Mayflower,  and  the  old  homestead  is 
to-day  occupied  by  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
family.  Like  all  farmers’  boys,  General  Jones 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  the 
district  school,  as  farm  work  and  opportunities 
offered.  When  about  twelve  years  old  he 
commenced  to  attend  the  Western  Reserve 
Academy  at  West  Farmington,  Trumbull 
County,  from  which  institution  he  graduated. 
Afterwards  he  entered  Kingsville  Academy, 
Ashtabula  County.  After  leaving  that  seat  of 
learning  he  read  law  with  Curtiss  & Smith,  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1859,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio.  For 
several  years  he  practiced  in  Warren,  removing 
to  Youngstown,  in  1864,  where  he  has  been 
located  ever  since.  General  Jones  filled  the 
office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Mahoning 
County  for  two  terms,  the  first  by  appointment 
to  fill  a vacancy,  and  the  second  by  election. 
For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  he  has 
been  regarded  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Northern  Ohio;  he  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
legal  principles,  and  few  lawyers  in  Ohio  are 
better  able  to  expound  the  law.  Many  years 
ago  he  began  the  practice,  in  Mahoning  County,  of  demanding  from  corporations  adequate 
compensation  for  injuries  inflicted  on  employees  and  others  by  the  negligence  of  officials. 
His  exceptional  eloquence  wrung  from  juries  large  verdicts,  and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law  enabled  him  to  sustain  them  in  all  the  courts.  So  phenomenal  was  his  success  in 
the  class  of  cases  mentioned,  that  Mahoning  County  soon  became  the  Mecca  where  all 
sufferers  from  corporation  negligence  in  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania  went  to 
have  their  wounds  healed.  Under  his  leadership  and  tutelage  the  bar  of  Mahoning  County 
has  become  the  terror  of  railroad  and  other  corporations.  But  General  Jones’  successes  have 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  damage  cases.  He  has  figured  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
every  class  of  cases  tried  in  his  judicial  district  within  the  past  thirty  years.  His  practice 
in  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  is  large  and  lucrative.  In  a number 
of  important  cases  he  has  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  proved  himself  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
great  lawyers  of  the  country.  General  Jones  is  interested  in  many  important  industrial  and 
banking  enterprises,  and  has  given  a large  share  of  his  attention  to  them.  He  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  State.  In  connection  with  Judge  Tripp,  of  Colum- 
biana County,  he  represented  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Congressional  District  in  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1880.  In  1884-1885  he  was  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association,  succeeding-  General  Durbin  Ward.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  by 
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Governor  Foraker  on  his  military  staff  as  Judge  Advocate  General,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1888.  At  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  in  Colum- 
bus on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  1889,  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor.  He  received  the  third  highest  vote  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1895 
General  Jones  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  re-elected  in  1897.  The  General  is  of 
commanding  appearance,  and  with  his  massive  head  and  broad  shoulders  would  attract 
attention  everywhere.  As  an  orator  he  bears  out  the  impression  given  by  his  splendid 
physique,  his  blows  falling  like  those  of  a sledge  hammer,  clinching  every  point  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. As  a political  speaker,  he  has  but  few  equals  and  no  superiors,  and  his  services 
have  been  much  in  demand  in  political  campaigns.  As  a man  and  a citizen,  General  Jones 
is  deservedly  popular.  Possessed  of  a frank  and  hearty  demeanor,  he  is  the  personification 
of  genial  good  nature.  He  is  known  and  regarded  as  one  of  Youngstown’s  most  enter- 
prising citizens,  a friend  of  progress  and  improvements,  socially,  morally  and  educationally. 
General  Jones  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  St.  John’s  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Youngstown. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy, 

Was  born  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1840,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  East.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1861,  he  was  attending 
school  in  the  East,  and  hastened  home  to  join  one  of  the  first  companies  enlisted  for  the 
service. 

The  first  company  enlisted  in  Logan  County  started  for  Camp  Chase  on  Tuesday  sue 
ceeding  the  firing  upon  Ft.  Sumter,  and  went  into  the  three  months’  service.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Captain  Israel  Canby,  First  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Fisher  and  Second  Lieutenant  Robt. 
P.  Kennedy  began  the  organization  of  the  second  company,  which  became  Company  F, 
Twenty-third  Ohio,  the  first  three-years  regiment.  The  company  was  enlisted  for  three 
months,  but  before  it  got  into  camp  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  three-year  troops 
and  it  became  a three-year  company  in  a three-year  regiment. 

I his  regiment  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  service,  numbering  among 
its  officers  Rosecrans,  Hayes,  Canby,  Matthews,  McKinley  and  others.  After  the  war  he 
studied  law  with  Judge  Wm.  H.  West  and  the  Hon.  James  Walker,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  them  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Bellefontaine,  which  partnership  continued 
until  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  by  President  Hayes. 

In  1885  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  taking  his  seat  in  January,  1886, 
and  served  as  such  until  March,  1887,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a seat  in  Congress,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  in  the  fall  of  1886.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1888,  and  served  in 
the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Congresses.  In  1899  President  McKinley  appointed  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Insular  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  conditions  existing  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  formulate  a code  of  laws  for  Porto  Rico.  He  has  always  been 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  has  been  heard  on  the  stump  in  every  campaign  since  1867,  and 
has  been  in  nearly  every  State  from  Maine  to  the  Dakotas.  He  now  resides  in  Bellefon- 
taine. 

In  1862  he  married  Maria  Lewis  Fordner,  the  third  daughter  of  General  Isaac  S.  Ford- 
ner,  who  died  in  January,  1893,  and  in  September,  1894,  he  married  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Men- 
denhall, the  daughter  of  Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  of  Hobart,  Indiana. 

J he  war  record  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  is 
as  follows:  Entered  into  the  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  June  1,  1861  ; promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  A,  April 
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13,  1862;  left  Camp  Chase  for  Benwood,  West  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1861;  thence 
to  West  Virginia,  July  28,  1861  ; remained  on  duty  at  Weston,  Sutton,  Sum- 

merville and  Glennville,  West  Virginia,  until  September,  1861 ; appointed  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Kanawha  Division,  serving  as  such  from  August, 
1861,  to  September,  1862;  battle  of  Carnifax  Ferry,  September  10,  1861;  to  Little  Sewell 
Mountain,  September  15,  1861,  and  to  New  River,  October,  1861  ; action  at  Cotton  Mountain, 
November  12.  and  13;  at  Fayette  Courthouse  until  December  1,  1861  ; Raleigh  Courthouse, 
December  31,  i86r,  to  April  1,  1862;  action  at  Bliveston,  February  8,  1862;  expedition  to 
Blue  Stone  River,  February  10.  and  12;  advance  on  Princeton,  April  22.  to  May  1 ; action  at 
Clark  FIollow,  May  1,  1862;  action  at  Princeton,  May  8,  1862;  Giles  Courthouse,  May  10, 
1862;  Flat  Top  Mountain,  July  5,  1862  ; Pock’s  Ferry,  August  6,  1862;  movement  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C\,  August  15  and  24;  battle  of  Bull  Run  Bridge,  August  27,  1862;  assigned  to 
duty  as  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Second  Kanawha  Division  on  the  staff  of  Colonel 
E.  P.  Scammon,  Ninth  Corps  of  Army  of  the  Potomac,  October,  1862;  engagement  at 
Monocacy  Bridge,  Maryland,  September  12,  1862;  engagement  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1862;  engagement  at  Middletown,  Maryland,  September  13,  1862;  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  Maryland,  September  14,  1862;  battle  at  Antietam,  Maryland,  September  16  and  17, 
1862;  commissioned  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  United  States  Volunteers 
and  assigned  to  duty  with  Brigadier  General  George  Crook,  commanding  Second  Kanawha 
Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac;  movement  to  West  Virginia,  October 
23.  to  November  14,  1862;  operation  in  West  Virginia,  November,  1862,  to  January,  1863; 
transferred  with  General  George  Crook  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, January,  1863;  on  duty  as  Adjutant  General,  Third  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Four- 
teenth Corps,  on  staff  of  General  George  Crook  until  June,  1863;  assigned  to  duty  as 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Second  Division  of  Cavalry,  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  on  staff  of 
General  George  Crook  and  General  Kenner  Garrard  from  June,  1863,  to  September,  1864, 
participating  in  scouting  to  Rome,  Georgia,  March  24  and  25,  1863;  reconnaisance  to 
McMinnville,  April  13  and  14,  1863;  Middle  Tennessee  and  Tallahama  campaigns,  June  23  to 
July  7,  1863  ; Hoover’s  Gap,  June  25  to  28,  1863;  Shelbyville,  June  27;  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
Georgia,  September  18  to  21,  1863;  Thompson’s  Gap,  Cumberland  Mountains,  October  3, 
1863;  McMinnville,  October  4,  1863;  Farmington,  October  7,  1863 ; operations  against  guer- 
rillas from  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  to  Rome,  Georgia,  October  to  December;  raid  on  Braggs 
fortification,  November  22  to  28,  1863;  reconnaisance  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  February  23  to  28, 
1864;  promoted  to  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  United  States  Volunteers,  April 
13,  1864;  Atlanta  campaign,  May  to  September,  1864;  operations  against  Dalton,  Georgia, 
May  5 to  13  ; battle  of  Resaca,  May  13  to  15  ; near  Rome,  Georgia,  May  15,  1864;  Arundel  Creek 
and  Floyd  Springs,  May  16,  1864;  engagement  at  Kingston,  Georgia,  May  18;  battles  about 
Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek  and  Altoona  Hills,  May  25  to  June  4;  Big 
Shanty,  June  9;  operations  against  Pine  and  Kenesaw  Mountains,  June  1 to  3 ; McAfee’s 
Cross  Roads,  June  11;  Moonday  Creek,  June  15  to  19;  Lattimer’s  Mills  and  Power 
Springs,  June  20;  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  June  23  to  July  3;  operations  on  line  of  Chatta- 
hochie  River,  July  5 to  17;  raid  to  Covington,  Georgia,  July  27  to  31;  Lattimer’s  July '27; 
engagement  at  Flat  Rock,  Georgia,  July  28;  siege  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  August  1 to  15; 
engagement  at  Decatur,  August  5;  raid  around  Atlanta,  August  18  to  20;  Jonesboro,  August 
19  and  20 ; Lovejoy  Station,  August  20;  battle  of  Jonesboro,  August  31  to  September  1; 
retired  from  duty  as  Adjutant  General  with  Second  Cavalry,  Division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Major  General  George  Crook,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  as  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  West  Vir- 
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ginia;  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864 ; breveted  Lieutenant  Colonel  United  States 
Volunteers,  November  17,  1864;  on  duty  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  until  February,  1865; 
when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  Middie  Military  Division  on  the 
staff  of  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock;  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety-sixth  Ohio  Volunteers,  April  13,  1865;  on  duty  with  regiment  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  until  July,  and  garrison  duty  at  Baltimore  and  Forts  Henry  and  Delaware  until 
September,  1865;  breveted  Brigadier  General  of  United  States  Volunteers;  mustered  out 
of  service  and  honorably  discharged,  September  22,  1865.  During  his  service  as  Adjutant 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  of  West  Virginia,  he  had  as  one  of  his  assistants  William 
McKniley.  Before  leaving  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  in  1864,  he  was  invited  by  Major 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding  that  army,  to  become  a member  of  his  staff  as 
Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The  assignment  of  general  officer  of  the 
regular  army  by  the  War  Department  to  this  position  interfered  with  this  proffered  honor 
by  General  Thomas  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  he  was,  by  special  order  of  General 
Grant,  upon  the  request  of  Major  General  Crook,  transferred  to  the  Army  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  Chief  of  Staff  of  that  army.  In  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  he  was  in  temporary  command  of  a portion  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  upon  the 
review  of  that  army  by  President  Lincoln,  on  the  battle-field  at  Antietam,  he  was  called  to 
the  front  and  presented  to  President  Lincoln  as  “the  youngest  commander  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.” 


Elbert  Leroy  Lampson, 

Of  Jefferson,  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  county  in  which  he 
makes  his  home.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1852,  at  Windsor,  Ashtabula  County,  and 
is  the  son  of  Chester  Lampson,  a farmer,  and 
Emerette  Griswold  Lampson,  both  of  whom 
were  native  Americans,  the  former  being  born 
in  this  State  and  the  latter  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Elbert  L.  Lampson  received  his  education 
in  the  district  schools,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Orwell  Academy,  the  Grand  River  Insti- 
tute at  Austinburg,  Ohio,  and  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  University,  graduating 
from  the  Grand  River  Institute  in  1875,  and 
from  the  latter  in  1878.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  started  in  public  life  as  County  School 
Examiner  of  Ashtabula  County,  which  position 
he  filled  for  eight  consecutive  years.  In  1883 
he  purchased  the  Jefferson  Gazette,  a news- 
paper now  owned  by  E.  C.  and  R.  D.  Lampson. 

Mr.  Lampson  has  always  been  a staunch 
Republican  and  has  served  the  party  of  his 
choice  in  many  capacities.  In  1884  he  was  a 

delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  representing  the 
sional  District,  and  in  1900  he  was  Reader  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  nominated  President  McKinley  for  his  second  term  of  office,  and  also  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1904.  In  1885  Mr.  Lampson  was  elected  to 
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Nineteenth  Congres- 
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the  lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  He  represented  his  constituents  and 
the  people  in  general  in  such  a satisfactory  manner  that  he  was  re-elected  two  years  later 
by  an  increased  majority.  In  1889  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention 
as  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  while  he  was  elected  to  that  position  in  the  following  election, 
he  was  unseated  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-ninth  General 
Assembly  by  the  Democratic  majority  for  political  purposes.  While  he  was  a member  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Lampson,  in  1888,  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body,  serving  in  that  position 
for  a period  of  two  years.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Seventieth  General 
Assembly  and  was  chosen  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lampson  is  the  author  of 
the  Ohio  Automatic  Coupler  and  Air  Brake  law  and  of  various  amendments  to  the  Australian 
Ballot  law,  as  well  as  of  the  original  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  numerous  amendments  to  the  statutes 
of  the  State.  In  1895  Mr.  Lampson  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Reader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  National  Congress.  He  has  made  speeches  in  four  National 
campaigns  and  in  ten  States'  (including  Missouri  in  1904)  under  the  National  Republican 
Committee.  In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Congressional  Convention  of 
1898  for  over  forty  ballots  he  had  the  solid  support  of  the  Ashtabula  delegates,  and  that  he 
gave  his  support  on  the  forty-seventh  ballot  to  General  Charles  Dick,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  that  gentleman  to  Congress.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1904,  he  was  a candidate  to 
succeed  General  Dick  at  the  convention,  held  at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  led  on  every  ballot 
until  the  eighteenth,  and  only  lacked  four  votes  of  a nomination.  Socially,  Mr.  Lampson 
is  a member  of  different  branches  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  His  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Lampson,  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, having  enlisted  in  Connecticut.  He  came  to  Ohio  in  1809.  Mr.  Lampson  is  financially 
interested  in  the  Pennsylvania  & Ohio  Electric  Railway  Company  and  the  Jefferson  Banking 
Company,  at  Jefferson,  Ohio.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1875,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mary  L.  Hurlburt,  of  Hart’s  Grove,  Ohio,  daughter  of  E.  G.  Hurlburt.  Four  children — 
E.  C.  Lampson,  L.  V.  Lampson,  Lillian  D.  Lampson  Anthony,  and  Clara  M.  Lampson — are 
the  issue  of  their  union.  His  son,  E.  C.  Lampson,  married  Pearle  May  Evans,  and  they 
have  two  children,  a daughter  named  Elizabeth  Corolynn,  and  a son  named  Elbert  Wel- 
lington Lampson.  His  daughter  Lillian  married  Gould  R.  Anthony,  of  Scotland,  Conn., 
a Congregational  minister.  Mr.  Lampson  resides  with  his  family  in  a pleasant  home  in 
Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 

Rees  G.  Richards, 

Of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Common  Pleas  Judge  of  the  Third  Subdivision,  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  was  born  near  Swansea,  Wales,  on  the  226  of  July,  1842,  and  lived  there  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  when  his  parents  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  from  where  they  moved  later  to  Tioga  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. \oung  Richards  studied  diligently  after  reaching  America,  intending  to  take  a 
thorough  educational  course,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted 
in  defense  of  the  Union,  in  Company  G,  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was 
promoted  to  Sergeant,  and  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  in  September,  1862,  was  made 
Captain  for  “gallantry  on  the  field.”  He  was  wounded  on  several  occasions  and  was  confined 
in  a hospital  in  a critical  condition  for  several  weeks,  but  always  reported  for  duty  as  soon 
as  he  could  do  so.  He  was  captured  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and,  after  experiencing  the 
horrors  of  the  rebel  prison  hells  for  several  months,  in  company,  with  two  other  officers, 
escaped  on  the  17th  of  February  and  reached  the  Union  lines  on  the  16th  of  March,  1865. 
Reporting  for  duty,  he  was  made  Inspector  on  General  Curtin’s  staff.  The  war  ending,  Mr. 
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Richards  returned  home,  removed  to  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Later  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Ohio.  He  removed  from 
Youngstown  to  Irondale,  Ohio,  and  in  1873, 
and  again  in  1875,  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting Jefferson  County  with  marked  suc- 
cess. In  1879,  Judge  Richards  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  he  could  have  had  the  nomina- 
tion again  in  1883  had  he  been  willing  to  accept. 
After  leaving  the  halls  of  legislature,  Judge 
Richards  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession  until  he  was  elected  to  the  Common 
Pleas  bench.  Judge  Richards  has  always  been 
an  active,  working  Republican,  serving  as  well 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  as  on  the  stump  in 
political  campaign.  He  is  a convincing,  force- 
ful and  eloquent  speaker,  and  all  subjects 
touched  upon  by  him  are  capably  and  thor- 
oughly handled.  As  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  he  rendered  signal  serv- 
ice. Judge  Richards  is  a man  of  broad  human 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  H 
materially  assisted  many  worthy  institutions. 
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sympathies,  and  takes  a keen  interest  in  all 
is  a lover  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  has 
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Frank  Edgar  Scobey, 

During  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assemblies,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 
was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1864.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
Scobey  and  Martha  J.  (Yandeveer)  Scobey, 
well-known  and  highly  respected  people  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  The  elder  Scobey 
was  a gallant  soldier  during  the  Rebellion, 
serving  with  credit  in  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  The  grandfather,  John 
Scobey,  was  an  old  settler  in  Miami  County 
Mr.  Frank  Edgar  Scobey  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Troy,  and  early  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Republican  politics  of  Miami 
County,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  contributing  to  the  annual  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  Republican  majority  rolled  up  in 
that  county.  In  1897  he  entered  the  race  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Sheriff,  and 
won  the  prize  from  seven  opponents.  He  was 
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elected  by  a large  majority.  So  satisfactory  were  his  services  to  the  people,  that  two 
years  later  he  had  no  opposition  for  either  the  nomination  or  election,  and  retired  from 
that  office  in  January,  1902.  At  the  organization  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General 
Assembly  he  was  the  Republican  majority  candidate  for  the  Chief  Clerkship,  an  honor  to 
which  he  was  elected.  Having  served  with  distinction,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position 
in  1904.  During  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assemblies  he  took  a high  rank  as  a popular 
and  efficient  official,  having  the  good  will  of  everybody.  His  management  of  the  place 
was  without  criticism,  and  he  set  high  the  mark  by  which  similar  officials  will  hereafter  be 
judged.  In  1889  Mr.  Scobey  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Barringer,  of  Miami  County.  Mr. 
Scobey  is  an  Elk,  Knight  Templar,  Iv.  of  P.,  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

John  P.  Maynard, 

Civil  Engineer  of  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio, 
is  a man  well  known  all  over  the  State.  He  is 
a native  of  Ohio,  born  on  the  nth  of  February, 
1861.  His  father,  Judge  Id.  B.  Maynard,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts and  came  to  Ohio  in  1854,  where  he  took 
up  the  practice  of  law  at  Washington  C.  H. 
Young  Maynard  obtained  a thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  and  High  School 
of  his  native  city  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
at  Columbus.  After  a course  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  Mr.  Maynard 
started  into  business  life  as  civil  engineer  and 
became  active  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  t'he  South  and  Southwest.  For  a long  time 
Mr.  Maynard  has  been  connected  with  the 
Ohio  National  Guards,  serving  for  fourteen 
vears  in  the  Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Regiments. 
Captain  Maynard  has  always  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  has  served  his  party  in  many  capacities, 
but  never  held  any  elective  offices.  In  1900 
Captain  Maynard  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Assistant  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  re-appointed  to  the  same 
position  in  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies.  After  the  death  of 
Chief  Clerk  Burgess  L.  McElroy,  Captain  xVIaynard  performed  his  duties  as  active  Chief 
Clerk.  He  is  a man  of  splendid  physique,  affable  manners,  and  has  a multitude  of  friends. 
His  home  is  in  Washington,  C.  H.  Captain  Maynard  is  still  a member  in  good  standing 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Confirmed  Bachelors,  of  the  Columbus  Glee  Club,  the 
K.  of  P.,  and  the  Maynard  Division,  U.  R.  K.  of  P.,  of  Washington  C.  H. 

Lionel  S.  Pardee, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  an  active  and  aggressive  exponent  of  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Summit  County  and  well  known  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State.  He  was  born  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1865,  in  Wadsworth,  Medina  County,  but 
the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Akron,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  led  to  his  being 
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educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  Mr.  Pardee 
entered  into  the  employment  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  in  his  early  years,  but  soon 
concluded  to  study  law.  For  this  purpose  he  en- 
tered the  well  reputed  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1892, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year.  He 
immediately  entered  into  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession  at  Akron,  and  in  his  profes- 
sional experience  has  been  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  important  cases  in  Summit  County. 

In  addition  to  his  practice,  Mr.  Pardee  has 
found  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  local  district.  When  the  Senate  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Pardee  was  chosen  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  During  the  session  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  Pardee  served  as  one  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  Senate,  while  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  General  Assembly  reinstated  him  into  his 
former  position  as  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Mr.  Pardee  is  an  able  lawyer,  a man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, unassuming  manners  and  of  commanding  appearance.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  may  be 
stated  that  he  has  a multitude  of  friends  all  over  the  State. 

F.  B.  Archer, 

Of  Bellaire,  was  born  in  Bellaire,  Pultney  Township,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1858.  His 
father,  Rudolph  W.  Archer,  died  when  he  was  but  five  months  old.  His  mother  is  still  living 

at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-four  vears.  His 
parents  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Pult- 
ney Township.  His  father  had  quite  a repu- 
tation as  a singer,  and  taught  vocal  music  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  leaving  the 
mother  with  six  children  depending  on  her  for 
support,  the  future  of  the  boy  did  not  look 
promising,  and  as  a consequence  the  educa- 
tional advantages  afforded  him  were  meager. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  the  boy 
went  to  work  in  the  glass  factory  in  Bellaire, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  had  finished  his  apprenticeship  at  the  trade, 
commanding  the  wages  of  a master  tradesman 
in  the  business.  His  fellow  workmen  put  him 
in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  their 
craft  organization.  In  1885  he  left  the  factory 
to  engage  in  the  stationery  and  insurance 
business.  Two  years  prior  he  had  been  elected 
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to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Pultney  Township,  serving  two  terms  in  this  office,  and  this 
served  to  introduce  him  to  the  political  field  of  activity.  He  served  two  terms  as  a member 
of  the  Bellaire  City  Council,  two  years  as  President  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  Belmont  County  in  1889  and  was  re-elected  for  a second  term  two  years  later,  leading  his 
ticket  each  time.  He  was  a candidate  for  State  Treasurer  at  the  Zanesville  Convention  in 
1895,  but  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  largely  by  reason  of  geographical  consideration 
in  the  make-up  of  the  ticket. 

Senator  Archer  has  served  his  party  twice  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Executive  Committee,  and  had  the  honor  each  time  of  increasing  the  party  majority  in  the 
county.  He  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  an  active  member  of  that  organization  in  the 
campaigns.  Of  recent  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  contracting  business.  He 
has  an  interesting  family  of  four  boys  and  one  girl;  the  boys,  two  of  whom  are  voters,  and 
like  their  father  are  ardent  Republicans,  one  of  them  being  a member  of  the  County  Central 
Committee. 

Senator  Archer  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  1899  and 
re-elected  two  years  later,  each  time  receiving  the  nomination  by  acclamation.  This  unusual 
honor  was  but  the  natural  expression  of  the  confidence  of  his  constituents  in  his  ability  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  both,  as  partizans  and  citizens,  of  the  joint  Twentieth — Twenty- 
second  Senatorial  District. 

He  was  elected  President  pro  tern  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Senate,  and  upon  the  resignation 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  Nippert,  succeeded  to  the  Lieutenant  Governorship  by  reason  of 
succession,  serving  until  Governor  Nash  appointed  H.  L.  Gordon  to  the  place. 

He  has  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Senator  Foraker,  and  naturally  was  the  leader 
of  his  friends  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a member  of  the  following  committees  in  the  Senate: 
Finance,  Municipal  Corporations  No.  1,  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  Labor,  Sanitary  Laws 
and  Regulations,  State  Buildings,  Taxation.  In  addition  to  his  duties  on  these  committees, 
he  was  Chairman  of  two  important  committees,  those  of  Public  Works  and  Public  Lands, 
and  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  A glance  at  these  important  committee  assignments  is  an 
indication  of  the  activity  with  which  the  Senator  from  the  joint  Senatorial  District  entered 
on  his  duties  in  the  Ohio  Senate.  He  was  appointed  as  a member  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee that  had  the  final  settlement  of  the  new  municipal  code.  He  entered  into  the  duties 
of  this  committee  with  his  usual  zeal  and  energy,  and  did  not  miss  a session  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  sat  daily  for  two  weeks.  He  is  still  a young  man,  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Republican  party. 

William  Vincent  Blake, 

State  Senator  from  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-second  Districts,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Columbiana,  Jefferson,  Belmont  and  Harrison,  in  the  Seventy-third  General  Assembly, 
is  a man  well  known  and  well  liked  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio.  Senator  Blake  is  a native 
of  England,  born  in  Chesterfield  on  the  28th  of  October,  1845.  His  father,  Mr.  George  Blake, 
was  a manufacturing  potter,  as  had  been  his  ancestors  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  William  Vincent  became  an  adept  of  the  art — for  an  art  it  was 
with  the  Blakes,  not  a trade.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  grammar  school  of  Chesterfield,  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years,  he  entered  the  workshop  of  his  father  as  an  apprentice.  Senator  Blake 
followed  his  vocation  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  in  England,  when, 
in  1868,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1889  Mr.  Blake 
came  to  East  Liverpool  and  accepted  a position  as  “thrower”  in  the  well-known  pottery 
of  Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles.  Soon  the  Senator  became  known  as  an  artist  in  his  busi- 
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ness,  a potter  of  the  good  old  school.  He  despises  the  use  of  molds  and  other  modern 
appliances  in  the  manufacturing  of  pottery  ware,  but  from  a bit  of  clay  thiown  on  t e o 
fashioned  potter’s  wheel  he  fashions  and  forms  pieces  of  art,  such  as  all  tie  raoc 
machinery  can  never  produce.  Senator  Blake  made  that  beautiful  vase  which  was  ex  u 
by  Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1893,  and  attracted  the 
admiration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors and  secured  for  his  firm  a gold  medal. 

At  home  the  Senator  is  very  popular  and 
prominent,  especially  in  labor  circles.  During 
the  great  strike  at  East  Liverpool  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board.  In  1897  Mr. 

Blake  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  a 
plurality  of  4,916  votes,  and  during  the  session 
he  was  an  ardent  and  able  advocate  of  all 
legislation  tending  to  better  the  condition  of 
all  laboring  classes.  He  also  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Fair  Ground  Bill  and  some  very 
important  school  measures.  Senator  Blake 
has  always  been  a staunch  and  earnest  Repub- 
lican. During  the  campaign  of  1896,  when 
Major  McKinley  was  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  Senator  Blake  headed  a 
delegation  of  potters  who1  went  to  call  on  f 
Major  McKinley  at  Canton.  On  that  occasion  j 
he  made  a speech  which  attracted  considerable j 1 

attention  at  the  time  among  workmen  every-,!  i William  Vincent  Blake 

where.  In  1900  President  McKinley  appointed  I 

Senator  Blake  one  of  the  Appraisers  of  Indian!  ?ho,°  *'  Baker'  Co,umbus'  °- 

Lands,  and  in  this  capacity  the  Senator  visited  Indian  Territory  and  for  ten  months  was 
among  the  Creek,  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Nations.  During  the  session  of  the  Seventy- fifth 
General  Assembly,  Senator  Blake  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate,  and  he  occupied  the 
position  of  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly. 
At  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1900  he  served  as  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  Senator  Blake  has  been  married  since  1872,  and  has  nine  children,  six  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  George  T.  Blake,  served  in  Cuba  during  the  late  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  is  at  present  clerk  in  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  Critchfield.  Socially, 
Senator  Blake  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  an  Elk.  The  Senator,  whose  home 
is  in  East  Liverpool,  is  a man  of  splendid  character,  sound  judgment  and  pleasant  person- 
ality. He  has  a multitude  of  friends. 

Rev.  James  Gillespy  Carson,  D.D., 

Of  Xenia,  Ohio,  was  born  near  Maryville,  Blount  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1833.  His  parents  were  Rev.  David  Carson,  originally  from  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jane  W.  Gillespy,  of  Blount  County,  Tennessee.  His  father 
having  been  elected  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Hermeneutics  in  the  Associate  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  then  located  at  Canonsburg,  Washington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, removed  to  that  place  in  1834,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  'brought  up  and 
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educated  in  the  common  schools,  Jefferson  College  and  the  A.  P.  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  on  the  7th  of  August,  1849,  ’n  a class  of  fifty -four  members, 
after  which  he  taught  for  three  years,  first  in  a common  school  for  nine  months  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  then  in  a select  classical  school  in  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania, 

during  the  summer  of  1850,  and  afterwards  in 
a classical  academy  at  Hookstown,  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  from  November,  1850, 
until  April,  1852.  He  entered  the  seminary  at 
Canonsburg  (now  the  United  Presbyterian 
Seminary  of  Xenia,  Ohio),  where  he  was  grad- 
uated March,  1855.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers  of 
the  Associate  Presbyterian  (now  the  United 
Presbyterian)  Church  of  North  America,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1855,  and  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  congregation  of  South  Buffalo  (now 
Claysville),  Washington  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  October,  1856,  he  removed  to  the 
U.  P.  Congregation  of  Canonsburg  (now 
Greenside  Avenue),  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  1869,  when  he 
accented  a call  from  the  Second  U.  P.  Con- 
gregation of  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  which  he  was 
installed  on  the  1st  of  December,  1869,  and  of 
which  congregation  he  remained  as  pastor 
until  the  1st  of  September,  1902.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pas- 
toral Theology  in  the  U.  P.  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Xenia,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill 
in  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge  until  1888,  when,  finding  the  double  burden  too  heavy 
to  bear,  he  resigned  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  his  pastorate.  In  1875  he  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  U.  P.  College  at  Monmouth,  Illinois.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Houston  Clarkson,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Clarkson,  of  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1856,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1894.  Rev.  Carson  was  selected  State  Senator  from  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  District  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903. 

George  H.  Chamberlain, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  is  a man  well  known  in  the  historic  Western  Reserve. 
He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Lorain  County  on  the  21st  of  June,  1862.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  county.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oberlin  College  to  pursue  his  studies,  teaching  school  during  the  winter  months  to  pay  his 
expenses  through  college.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  entered  the  law  office  of  E.  G.  Johnson,  at 
Elyria,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  June,  1887, 
when  he  immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  the  law.  Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
six  years,  from  1889  to  1895,  when  he  lived  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  he  has  continued  to 
practice  in  Elyria.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a descendant  from  good  old  Vermont  and  New  York 
State  stock,  and  is  a lifelong,  enthusiastic  Republican.  Early  in  life  he  became  interested 
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in  all  political  and  patriotic  events.  Recognizing  the  ability  and  long  years  of  faithful  serv 
ice  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party,  that  party,  as  a proof  of  its  appreciation,  nominated 
him  to  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1901.  His  triumphant 
election  followed.  In  a district  nominally  Re- 
publican by  3,000  votes  he  received  a majority 
of  3,800.  Having  served  with  distinction, 
always  true  to  his  constituents  and  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  general,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation  for  a second  term,  and 
on  the  organization  of  the  Senate  of  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth General  Assembly,  he  was  elected 
President  pro  tern  of  that  body,  receiving  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats. After  the  death  of  Congressman  Skiles, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  prominently  mentioned 
as  a candidate  for  Congress,  but  failed  by  a 
few  votes  to  receive  the  nomination.  Mr. 

Chamberlain  is  a lawyer  of  high  standing,  wide 
experience  and  good  common  sense,  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  clients 
and  fellow  practitioners.  He  is  a married  man 
and  father  of  seven  children.  He  is  a trustee 
and  member  of  the  Official  Board  of  the  M.  E. 

Church  and  a Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  He  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
business  and  social  life  of  his  home  city,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Elyria  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Renick  W.  Dunlap, 

Of  Kingston,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  a member  of  the  State  Senate  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth  General  Assembly,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  October,  1872,  on  a farm  near  Kingston. 
He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
public  school  at  Kingston.  In  1890  he  matriculated  at  the  Ohio  State  University  in  the 
second  year  of  the  preparatory  class,  graduating  with  his  class  in  1895,  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  Returning  the  following  fall  to  his  Alma  Mater,  he  took 
three  months  of  post  graduate  work  in  animal  mechanics.  On  completing  his  collegiate 
course  he  received  some  flattering  offers  to  enter  professional  life  as  a teacher  in  agriculture, 
and  if  his  liking  for  the  farm  at  the  end  of  his  college  life  had  been  the  same  as  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  he  certainly  would  have  accepted  the  offer,  but  his  intention  when  he  entered  col- 
lege was  to  devote  his  future  life  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine;  but  after  completing 
the  preparatory  course  in  agriculture  he  found  that  there  was  more  to  farming  than  he 
had  ever  anticipated,  and  he  concluded  to  finish  the  agricultural  course,  knowing  that  he 
could  obtain  a satisfactory  position  as  teacher,  if  he  did  not  care  to  return  to  the  farm  after 
the  completion  of  his  studies.  However,  the  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the  possibilities  of 
scientific  farming  made  him  eager  to  return  to  the  farm,  and  he  has  never  regretted  the  step 
he  took.  Pie  thought  that  if  a person  who  had  comparatively  no  education  and  business 
training  could  make  a living  at  farming,  surely  a person  who  was  well  educated  and  who 
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recognized  business  principles  could  make  more  than  a living.  That  he  was  right  was 
proven,  for  he  became  recognized  as  a thoroughly  competent,  successful  farmer,  and  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Local  Farmers’  Institute  for  three  years  and  occupied  the  position 
of  President  of  the  same  institute  for  a like  period.  He  has  been  State  Lecturer  of  the 
Farmers’  Institute  for  four  years.  At  the  present  writing  he  is  President  of  the  township 

School  Board.  In  political  belief,  Senator 
Dunlap  is  a staunch  Republican,  and  always  a 
worker  from  the  first  year  he  became  a voter. 
He  was  made  Central  Committeeman  of  his 
township,  which  position  he  has  held  ever 
since.  Never  a Republican  vote  is  left  at  home 
in  his  township  if  it  is  possible  to  get  it  out. 
He  has  also  been  a member  of  the  County 
Executive  Comittee  for  ten  years,  being  Treas- 
urer of  the  same  for  three  years.  He  first 
came  before  the  attention  of  the  people  for 
political  honors  when  he  was  a candidate  in 
1901,  for  Representative  from  Pickaway 
County,  but  was  defeated  by  only  the  usual 
Democratic  majority,  although  one  faction  of 
his  party  fought  him  bitterly.  This  campaign 
proved  him  to  be  an  energetic,  fearless,  honor- 
able young  man,  and  in  1903  his  party  nomi- 
nated him  for  State  Senator  from  the  Tenth 
Senatorial  District.  He  was  elected  with  the 
handsome  majority  of  2,500  votes,  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  Republican  history  of 
Pickaway  County,  he  being  the  first  Repub- 
lican ever  elected  from  that  county  to  the  State 
Legislature.  LTpon  entering  the  Senate,  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  that  distinguished  body,  and  during  its 
session  he  introduced  in  the  Legislature  several  important  bills.  The  one  which  attracted 
the  most  attention  is  Senate  Bill  No.  18,  regulating  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  commercial 
feed  stuffs.  He  also  is  the  author  of  Bill  No.  97,  to  promote  forestry  in  Ohio,  and  Senate 
Bill  No.  138,  to  regulate  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  renovated  butter,  as  well  as  other 
bills  of  minor  importance.  He  has  been  Master  of  the  Local  Grange  No.  160  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  the  State  Grange  on  three  occasions.  During  his 
college  career  he  was  made  President  of  the  Townsend  Literary  Society  and  was  elected  Arbor 
Day  orator  for  his  clfiss  during  his  junior  year.  He  was  a member  of  the  LTniversity  Senate 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  college  sports,  being  a member  of  the  Athletic  Board  and 
Treasurer  of  same,  and  captain  and  manager  of  the  football  team  during  his  last  year  in  col- 
lege. He  attended  the  graduate  school  of  agriculture  at  the  Ohio  State  LTniversity,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1902.  This  school  was  one  of  national  importance,  and  in  it  some  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  agriculture  were  discussed.  Mr.  Dunlap  is  yet  a young  man,  but 
he  has  won  the  confidence  and  approval  of  his  fellow  men,  and  his  future  is  not 
uncertain. 
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John  Eugene  Harding, 

Of  Middletown,  Ohio,  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  from 
the  Second-Fourth  District,  was  born  in  Excello,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1877.  He  is  of 
English-German  extraction,  his  father,  A.  E.  Harding,  was  a native  of  Surrey,  England,  while 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Christine  (Bridge)  Harding, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  German  parent- 
age. Senator  Harding’s  father  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  writing  paper,  and  organ- 
ized and  owned  the  Harding  Paper  Company. 

His  son  obtained  a thorough  education 
in  the  Amanda  public  schools,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Military  College,  at  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1900,  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Senator 
Harding  is  engaged  in  general  business  in 
Middletown,  and  is  interested  in  several  dif- 
ferent industrial  enterprises.  He  is  a staunch 
supporter  of  Republican  principles.  In  the  fall 
of  1903  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
which  he  served  with  distinction.  While  serv- 
ing in  the  Senate  he  was  a member  of  the 
standing  committees  on  Finance,  Banks  and 
Savings  Societies,  Universities  and  Colleges, 

Fees  and  Salaries,  County  Affairs,  Villages, 

Commercial  Corporations,  Claims,  Manufac- 
ture and  Commerce.  Senator  Harding  is  a man 
of  splendid  physique,  affable  manners,  sound 
judgment  and  good  common  sense.  He  enjoyed 

the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly.  He  lives  at  Excello,  Ohio,  while  his  offices  are  located  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 


John  Eugene  Harding 


William  S.  Harris, 

Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies  from 
the  Twenty-fourth— Twenty-sixth  Districts,  is  a man  of  wide  experience  in  legislative  mat- 
ters, of  sound  judgment  and  good  common  sense.  His  Senatorial  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Ashtabula,  Lake,  Geauga,  Summit  and  Portage,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Senator  Harris  is  a product  of  the  Buckeye  State,  born  at 
Saybrook,  Ashtabula  County,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1846,  the  son  of  Rufus  Harris  and 
Louisa  B.  Simonds,  natives  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  Senator  Harris  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  district  schools  of  his  home  township,  after  which  he  attended  Grand  River 
Institute,  Austinburg,  Ohio.  Fie  then  took  up  farming  as  a vocation,  being  of  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  that  lived  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  His  grandparents 
came  to  Saybrook  as  early  as  1818,  when  the  historic  Western  Reserve  was  still  sparely 
settled.  Senator  Harris  is  a faithful  and  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  In  November,  1893,  he  was  elected  to  the  Seventy- 
first  General  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in  1895,  so  that  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1902  with 
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four  years’  valuable  experience  in  the  lower 
House.  While  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Harris  was  a member  of 
the  standing  committees  on  County  Affairs  and 
Taxation,  and  introduced  (in  1896)  a Local 
Option  Bill  and  other  measures.  As  a member 
of  the  Senate  he  belonged  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Taxation,  Common  Schools, 
Privileg-es  and  Elections,  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  important  Finance  Committee.  He  intro- 
duced, among  other  bills,  a measure  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ohio  canals.  After  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  when 
Charles  Dick  was  elected  to  the  place  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Senator  Harris  delivered  a masterful 
speech  in  the  Senate,  nominating  General  Dick 
to  his  high  office.  Senator  Harris  was  married 
to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Walker  at  Saybrook,  Ohio, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1878. 

Orla  E.  Harrison, 

A striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
young  man  in  politics,  and  what  can  be 
public  duty  is  shown  in  the  career  of  Hon.  O 


Orla  E.  Harrison 


William  S.  Harris 


accomplished  by  an  unselfish  devotion  to 
. E.  Harrison,  of  Greenville,  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assemblies.  He  had  a grasp  of  State 
affairs  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  colleagues, 
and  his  influence  was  always  directed  toward 
the  enactment  of  good  laws.  He  had  much  to 
do  with  framing  the  laws  known  as  the  taxation 
scheme  of  the  Nash  Administration,  and  the 
school  code  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly.  The  popularity  of  Senator  Har- 
rison before  the  people  was  shown  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  campaigns  for  the  Senate,  he  twice 
carrying  a district  always  before  Democratic 
by  big  majorities.  Senator  Harrison  is  a 
Darke  County  product,  born  there  in  1873.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Greenville  and  the  National  Normal  Univer- 
sity, graduating  from  the  last-named  institution 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  For 
five  years  after  graduation  he  taught  school 
with  great  success,  afterward  serving  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Franklin  High  School.  He  read 
law  with  Judge  James  I.  Allread  in  Greenville, 
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and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897,  becoming  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Allread,  Tee- 
gardin  & Harrison,  one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  in  Greenville.  Senator  Harrison  has 
always  taken  a great  interest  in  public  afifairs,  serving  for  some  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Darke  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  is  Past  Chancellor  Commander  of  Lodge  No.  161, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  of  Greenville,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  In  1898  he  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia  Eidson,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank  M. 
Eidson.  While  a member  of  the  Senate  of  two  General  Assemblies,  Senator  Harrison  was 
Chairman  and  member  of  a number  of  very  important  standing  committees,  and  at  all  times 
he  was  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  public’s  service,  and  his  constituents  were  pleased  with 
the  record  he  made  as  their  servant.  Mr.  Harrison  is  special  counsel  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  Ohio  at  the  present  time. 

Lewis  M.  Hosea, 


Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  is  a representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Ohio,  and  a prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  Hamilton  County.  On  his  father’s 
side  he  is  of  French  Huguenot  extraction,  his  ancestors  settling  in  North  Carolina  about 
1698.  Shortly  prior  to  the  Revolution  they  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  Robert  Hosea, 
father  of  Judge  Hosea,  was  born  in  1811.  His  grandfather  brought  his  family  across  the 
mountains  to  Chillicothe  about  1820,  where 
Major  Hosea’s  father  was  educated  with  Gov- 
ernor William  Allen,  the  elder  Pendletons, 

Waddells,  and  others  since  well  known.  The 
family  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  the  ’30’s,  and 
the  father  owned  and  operated  various  steam- 
boats on  Western  and  Southern  waters.  In 
1844  he  established  the  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  Hosea  & Frazer,  for  many  years  the 
leading  business  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  The 
mother  of  Major  Hosea  was  of  English  ances- 
try, and  descended  from  Sir  William  Black- 
stone.  Her  immediate  ancestors  came  from 
Maine  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  lived  for  a 
time  in  Alabama.  In  removing  to  Cincinnati, 
the  parents  of  Major  Hosea,  being  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  slavery,  brought  with  them 
several  slaves  whom  they  freed  and  who 
remained  until  death  family  pensioners.  In 
1861  the  elder  Hosea  was  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  to  welcome  and  protect 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  spoke  in  Cincinnati  on  his 
way  to  Washington.  Judge  Hosea  was  born 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  16th  of  Lewis  M.  Hosea 

December,  1842,  during  the  temporary  sojourn 

of  his  parents  at  that  place.  They  returned  to  Cincinnati  when  he  was  six  months  old,  and 
he  has  always  lived  there.  In  April,  1861,  while  a student  at  Antioch  College,  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  he  enlisted  under  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln,  as  a private  in  the  Sixth  Ohio 


Volunteers,  but  was  soon  commissioned  as  Lieutenant  and  later  as  Captain  in  the  regular  army, 
and  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  field,  participating  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Cumberland,  from  Shiloh  to  Nashville,  receiving  official  personal  mention  for  gallantry  in  the 
battles  of  Perryville,  Kentucky,  and  Chickamauga,  Georgia.  After  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  he  served  with  General  James  H.  Wilson  in  the  cavalry  campaign  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  Jeff  Davis,  and  was  commissioned  Major  by  brevet  “for  gallantry  at 
the  battles  of  Selma  and  Georgia.”  In  May,  1865,  Major  Hosea  was  sent  through  the  Con- 
federate lines  as  a despatch  bearer  to  report  results  of  the  campaign  to  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman,  the  incident  being  mentioned  by  General  Sherman  in  his  memoirs  and  by  General 
Cox  in  his  posthumous  book.  He  resigned  from  the  military  service  in  December,  1865. 
Judge  Hosea  has  always  been  a Republican,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  the  immortal  Lincoln 
in  1864.  In  1870  he  was  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hamilton  County  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  afterwards  declined  all  tenders  for  office  until 
nominated  for  State  Senator  in  1901.  After  his  retirement  from  the  army  Major  Hosea 
graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  1868.  He  has  in  later  years  been  principally  engaged  in  practice  in  the  Federal  Courts 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  as  consulting  counsel  for  manufacturing  firms 
and  corporations.  He  was  for  many  years  a director  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute  and 
Chairman  of  its  department  of  science  and  arts ; he  was  Commissioner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Industrial  Exposition,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Miami  Medical  College, 
and  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1902  Major 
Hosea  was  Commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Ohio,  also  Commander  of  Encampment 
No.  41  of  the  Union  Veteran  Legion,  and  is  now  a member  of  Jones  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of 
Avon  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  LTpon  taking  his  seat  as  Senator  from  Hamilton  County  at  the 
opening  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  Major  Hosea  at  once  took  a leading  position 
among  his  colleagues.  Having  spent  some  time  abroad  in  the  study  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  other  questions  of  public  interest,  he  opposed  the  abandonment  of  the  canals 
and  introduced  the  resolution  providing  for  the  public  debate  in  joint  session,  that  settled 
the  attitude  of  the  State  in  regard  to  these  waterways.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  joint 
committees  that  prepared  the  McKinley  Memorial  Program  in  the  House  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1902,  and  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  In  the  Senate,  Major  Hosea  was 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  did  excellent  service,  besides  serving  as  a mem- 
ber on  a number  of  other  important  committees.  In  April,  1903,  Major  Hosea  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  by  a large  majority. 

Lewis  B.  Houck, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly,  representing  the  Seventeenth — Twenty-eighth  joint  district  in  that  body, 
was  born  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1867,  at  Bladensburg,  Jackson  Township,  Knox  County, 
Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Washington  Houck,  a leading  merchant  and  pioneer  citizen  of  Knox 
County,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1822  from  Pennsylvania,  his  native  State.  The  village  of 
Bladensburg  was  laid  out  by  him,  and  he  later  filled  all  local  positions  of  trust  in  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  was  the  organizer  of  and  an  Elder  in  the  Disciple 
Church,  the  first  in  the  State,  and  which  was  founded  in  the  above  mentioned  community 
in  1822.  A man  of  a most  kindly  nature,  coupled  with  indomitable  will  and  energy,  he 
easily  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  affection  of  the  people.  Senator  Lewis  B.  Houck 
received  his  early  education  in  the  country  schools  and  the  Normal  School  at  Martinsburg. 
Later  he  entered  Oberlin  College  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  early  age  of  fifteen  finds  him 
teaching  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Bladens- 
burg, which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  appointed  School  Examiner  of  Knox 
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County  in  1888,  and  held  that  position  for  a period  of  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
the  youngest  Examiner  in  the  State.  He  was  Clerk  of  Jackson  Township  from  1SS0  to 
1895;  member  of  the  City  Council  from  the  Second  Ward,  Mount  Vernon,  from  1897  to  1903, 
and  President  of  that  body  from  1901  to  1903.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  State  Senator,  an  office  he  filled  with  marked  success.  In  political  belief, 
Senator  Houck  is  a Democrat,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  convincing  orators  of  his  party 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  In  many 
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campaigns  he  has  served  his  party  faithfully, 
as  well  on  the  stump  as  in  its  councils.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly  when  that  body  was  organ- 
ized, and  he  soon  became  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Democratic  minority.  His  ability  and 
energy  was  evidenced  during  the  whole  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  measures  before  that  body. 

He  introduced  the  following  bills,  all  of  which 
became  laws : A marriage  law,  providing  what 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  marry  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  a license ; 
defining  duties  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  their 
compensations;  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
actual  expenses  of  persons  bitten  or  injured  by 
mad  dogs ; to  provide  for  a uniform  system  for 
the  recording  of  real  estate  left  by  descent ; to 
provide  for  a record  of  wills  devising  real 
estate,  as  well  as  being  the  author  of  seven 
other  bills  of  minor  importance.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  following  standing  committees: 

Enrollment  (Chairman),  Common  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities,  Judiciary,  Labor, 
Printing  and  Claims.  Socially,  Senator  Houck  is  a member  of  many  fraternal  circles — a 
Mason,  Knight  Templar,  K.  of  P.,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Royal  Arcanum,  K.  G.  E.  and  Red  Men.  On 
many  occasions  he  has  represented  those  orders  in  the  Grand  bodies.  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  he  is  a self-made  man,  as  all  the  honors  shown  him  have  been  received  by  his 
own  efforts.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1894,  Senator  Houck  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Aria  B.  Nicholls,  and  is  the  father  of  one  child,  Daniel  Houck.  Senator  Houck  is  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  but  is  a firm  believer  in  the  Christian  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the 
Disciple  Church  as  instilled  in  him  by  his  parents.  He  resides  in  one  of  the  finest  residences 
in  Mount  Vernon,  and  has  law  offices  located  at  ill  South  Main  Street,  that  city. 


Lewis  B.  Houck 


Oran  F.  Hypes, 

A prominent  business  man  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  and  State  Senator  in  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1862,  in  the  city  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  His  father,  Samuel  Henry  Hypes,  was  also 
a native  of  Xenia,  where  the  family  had  removed  from  Virginia.  The  paternal  ancestors 
hailed  from  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  emigrated  to  a farm  near  the  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia, 
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prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  they  took  an  active  and  honorable  part.  They 
were  religious  people,  and  identified  with  early  Methodism.  His  mother,  Hannah  Van 
Brocklin  Hypes,  of  Oneida,  New  York,  was  in  her  maiden  days  a teacher,  having  been 
educated  at  the  Genesee  (New  York)  Academy.  Her  parents  were  Garrett  Van  Brocklin,  a 

native  of  Holland,  and  Regina  Cooper,  the 
latter  being  related  to  Peter  Cooper  and  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper.  Mr.  Oran  F.  Hypes 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Xenia,  Ohio,  graduating  from  High  School 
with  the  class  of  1879.  He  holds  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  In  the  same  year  he  became  associated 
in  the  hat  business  at  Xenia  with  Captain 
Nelson  A.  Fulton,  removing  to  Springfield  in 
1883,  where  shortly  afterward  he  began  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  He  has  ever  since 
been  actively  identified  with  the  business  inter- 
ests of  that  city.  Mr.  Hypes  has  served 
officially  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  is  a charter  member  and 
Vice  President  of  the  latter  organization.  He 
is  a director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Clark  County 
Children’s  Home.  Mr.  Hypes  comes  from 
Whig-Republican  ancestry,  his  own  Repub- 
lican affiliation  and  service  beginning  before 
he  had  reached  the  voting  age.  With  him 
Republicanism  is  a living  issue.  He  believes 
not  only  in  talking  Republican  doctrine,  but 
in  placing  it  into  practical  operation  by  assist- 
ing to  arouse  a voting  interest  among  his  people.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  representing  Clarke  County  in  a 
vigorous,  business-like  way.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Landis,  a member  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  and  Secretary  of  the  Taxation  Committee 
that  formulated  and  made  into  laws  the  important  taxation  legislation  of  that  Assembly. 
At  the  extraordinary  session  Mr.  Hypes  was  appointed  by  Speaker  McKinnon  a member 
of  the  Special  Code  Committee  to  report  a municipal  code  to  the  House.  His  services  were 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character  to  the  people.  The  result  was  that  in  1903  Mr.  Hypes 
was  nominated  and  elected  State  Senator,  representing  the  counties  of  Clarke,  Champaign 
and  Madison  in  the  upper  House  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly.  In  the  Senate 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections;  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Claims,  City  Affairs, 
Banks  and  Banking,  Roads  and  Highways,  Insurance  and  Geological  Survey.  He  also 
served  on  the  Conference  Committee  reporting  the  new  school  code.  Among  the  bills  he 
introduced,  and  which  became  laws,  are  the  following:  Hypes  General  Election  Law,  amend- 
ments to  taxation  laws  and  school  laws,  a law  providing  penalty  for  impersonating  officers, 
and  other  laws  of  general  import ; likewise,  measures  of  more  direct  interest  to  Springfield. 
Shortly  after  reaching  his  majority,  Senator  Hypes  identified  himself  with  the  Masonic1 
Order,  where,  in  later  years,  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  Master  of  Anthony  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M., 
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as  Thrice  Illustrious  Master  of  Springfield  Council,  No.  17,  R.  & S.  M.,  and  as  Eminent 
Commander  of  Palestine  Commandery,  No.  33,  Knights  Templar.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1889,  Senator  Hypes  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  B.  Johnson,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  Two 
children  are  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  Dorothy  and  Douglas  Van  Brocklin  Hypes.  The 
Hypes  family  attends  High  Street  M.  E.  Church  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

J.  Edward  Hurst, 

One  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Philadelphia  and  Tuscarawas  County,  is  a native 
Ohioan,  born  on  the  1st  of  December,  1866,  on  a farm  near  New  Philadelphia.  When  a 
child  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Clay  County,  Illinois,  where  they  resided  for  a period 
of  six  years,  thence  returning  to  Ohio  and  locating  on  a farm  in  Franklin  Township, 
Tuscarawas  County,  living  there  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Mr.  Hurst  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Tus- 
carawas County  and  the  New  Philadelphia 
Normal  School.  He  then  taught  school  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  since  1894  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate 
business  in  New  Philadelphia.  His  parents, 

Frederick  Hurst  and  Rose  Ann  Haney  Hurst, 
were  natives  of  Switzerland,  emigrating  to 
this  country  in  the  ’50’s  and  locating  in  Tus- 
carawas County,  where  they  married  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1866.  Eight  children,  six 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  the  issue  of  their 
union,  of  which  J.  E.  Hurst  was  the  eldest. 

Frederick  Hurst  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  as  a member  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
fifth  Regiments,  O.  V.  I.  Senator  Hurst  has 
always  been  a Democrat,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  politics.  In  February,  1891,  he  was 
appointed  by  Judge  J.  H.  Mitchell  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  retiring  three  years  later,  Judge 
Mitchell  having  been  defeated  for  a second 
term.  In  1895  Senator  Hurst  was  nominated 
for  Representative  and  defeated  with  the  entire 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  Republican  landslide  of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  1899  he  was 
elected  from  a Strong  Republican  ward  to  serve  as  member  of  the  City  Council  of  New 
Philadelphia,  but  declined  a renomination.  In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot  by  the  Senatorial  Convention  held  at  Coshocton,  for  State  Senator  for  the  Eighteenth- 
Nineteenth  joint  district,  though  there  were  four  other  candidates  in  the  field,  and  elected 
by  a handsome  majority.  He  was  renominated  by  the  Senatorial  Convention  held  at  New- 
comerstown,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1901,  and  re-elected,  leading  the  ticket  by  215  votes. 
His  defeated  opponent,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  contested  the  election,  but  Mr. 
Hurst  was  allowed  to  retain  his  seat  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections.  The  one-term  rule  had  been  in  force  in  the  district  ever  since 
its  establishment,  but  it  remained  for  Senator  Hurst’s  popularity  to  break  it.  In  the  Sev- 
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enty-fourth  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Hurst  was  a member  of  committees  as  follows : Chair- 
man of  Fees  and  Salaries,  Finance,  Taxation,  Municipal  Corporations  No.  2,  Insurance, 
Mines  and  Mining,  Agriculture  and  State  Buildings.  In  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
General  Assembly:  Chairman  Fees  and  Salaries;  Finance,  Insurance,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions No.  2,  Public  Works  and  Public  Lands,  Claims,  Sanitary  Laws  and  Regulations,  Banks 
and  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Geological  Survey,  Mines  and  Mining.  On  the  17th 
of  December,  1887,  Senator  Hurst  married  Ellen,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  E.  R. 
Beufer,  and  they  have  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Senator  Hurst  is  a char- 
ter member  of  New  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  510,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  a member  of  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  and  of  Ivaldenbaugh  Camp,  S.  of  V.  In  the  summer  of  1904  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Congregational  Convention  of  the  Seventeenth  District  of 
Ohio  for  member  in  the  lower  House  of  the  National  Congress,  but  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented popularity  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  lost  the  election  during  the  tidal  wave  of  Repub- 
lican victory.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Charles  A.  Judson, 

Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  civil  engineer  and  State  Senator 
from  the  Thirtieth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Huron,  Erie,  Sandusky  and  Ottawa, 
was  born  on  the  nth  day  of  August,  1856,  in  Florence  Township,  Erie  County,  Ohio.  He 

was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  county. 
He  lived  on  the  farm  until  twenty  years  old, 
taught  school  for  several  winters  and  finally 
spent  one  year  in  the  academy  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  four  years  in  Oberlin  College,  from 
which  institution  he  has  since  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  In  1882  Mr.  Judson  graduated 
from  the  latter  institution  and  came  in  the 
same  year  to  Sandusky,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  civil  engineering,  which  he  has 
followed  until  appointed  to  his  present  position 
as  Collector  of  Customs.  Senator  Judson  was 
City  Engineer  of  Sandusky  for  seven  years 
and  Superintendent  of  its  water  works  for 
thirteen  years.  He  has  always  been  a faithful 
Republican,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Executive  Committee  of  Erie  County, 
during  the  campaigns  of  1899,  1900  and  1902. 
In  the  summer  of  1901  the  Republicans  of  the 
Thirtieth  District  nominated  him  for  the  State 
Senate  and  elected  him  at  the  following  elec- 
tion by  a large  majority.  Senator  Judson  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fish  Culture 
and  Game,  and  a member  of  the  following 
Senatorial  committees  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly:  Ditches  and  Drains,  Federal 
Relations,  Finance,  Geological  Survey,  Insurance,  Public  Printing,  Privileges  and  Elections, 
Sanitary  Laws  and  Regulations,  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ Home.  Having  served  with  distinction, 
he  was  re-elected  to  a second  term.  As  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home,  and  a 
member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Drainage  and  Irrigation,  bish  Culture  and  Game, 
Library,  Village  Affairs,  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  Roads  and  Highways,  Sanitary  Laws 
and  Regulations.  In  April,  1904,  Senator  Judson  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  of 
the  port  of  Sandusky.  Senator  Judson  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Roxie  E.  Lowry,  of 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  and  has  a family  of  six  children.  Lie  is  a member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Erie  County  Investment 
Company,  doing  an  abstract,  loan,  real  estate  and  insurance  business  at  Sandusky,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  American  Banking  Company  of  the  same  city. 


Gordon  F.  Lauman, 

Of  Lucasville,  Ohio,  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly 
from  the  Seventh  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Scioto,  Adams,  Pike  and 
Jackson,  was  born  in  Fleming  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  17th  of  November,  1840.  He 
came  with  his  family  to  Aberdeen,  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  in  about  1845,  lived  in  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1846  and  in  Waverly  in  1847.  Soon 
he  had  to  struggle  for  his  existence,  for  as  early 
as  1850  he  worked  for  James  Emmit  at  milling 
and  distilling.  He  held  this  job  for  three 
years,  when  he  accepted  a position  in  the  store 
of  Emmitte,  Myer  & Co.,  and  continued1  in  their 
employ  until  the  war  broke  out.  When  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  volunteers. 

Senator  Lauman  enlisted  on  the  17th  of  April, 

1861,  in  Company  G,  First  O.  V.  I.,  from 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  was  wounded  on  the 
17th  of  June  at  Vienna,  Virginia,  and  was  dis- 
charged at  E Street  Hospital,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months.  Since 
1872  Senator  Lauman  was  in  the  merchandise 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  was  interested  in  farming.  Three  years  ago  he  retired  from 
business,  renting  his  farm.  He  was  married  twice,  being  married  first  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Wat- 
kins, on  the  6th  of  October,  1864.  His  wife  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1892,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1895,  he  was  married  toMary  E.  Dever.  Senator  Lauman  has  held 
several  township  offices.  In  the  fall  of  1903  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  General  Assembly  by  a large  majority.  The  Senator  was  a member  of  the  standing 
committees  on  Agriculture,  Benevolent  Institutions,  Fees  and  Salaries,  Mines  and  Mining. 
Sanitary  Laws  and  Regulations,  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  and  Taxation. 
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William  E.  Miller, 

One  of  the  representative  business  men  of  Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  citizens  of  Central  Ohio,  where  he  possesses  a multitude  of  friends.  Mr.  Miller 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  March,  1856,  at  Newark,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  after  which  he  entered  into  public  life  in  his  home  town,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
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to  Miss  Anna  Scheidler,  of  Newark.  He  i 
Ohio  Consistory,  a Shriner,  A.  & A.  S. 
and  an  Elk. 


drug  business  until  1882,  when  he  became 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  engines,  boilers 
and  saw  mills,  in  association  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  R.  Scheidler,  under  the  firm  name 
The  Scheidler  Machine  Works,  which  firm 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Miller  is  an  active 
working,  faithful  Democrat,  who  has  rendered 
many  signal  services  to  the  party  of  his  choice. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  Newark  in  the  years  of  1886- 
1895,  and  a member  of  the  Newark  City  Coun- 
cil in  1897-1898.  In  the  fall  of  1897  Mr.  Miller 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  a plurality 
of  1,256  votes.  While  serving  in  that  body 
Senator  Miller  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  and  a member 
of  the  standing  committees  on  Finance,  Public 
Works  and  Public  Lands,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  Labor,  Mines  nd  Mining.  Senator 
Miller  was  married  on  the  2d  of  October,  1879, 
; a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  K.  T., 
R.,  R.  A.  M.,  K.  of  P.,  Royal  Arcanum, 


W.  F.  Roudebush, 

Attorney  - at  - law  at  Batavia,  Clermont 
County,  Ohio,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio,  and  among  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  General  Assemblies 
none  stood  higher  among  his  colleagues  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  Senator  from 
the  Second-Fourth  District.  His  experience, 
good  sense  and  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness 
made  him  everybody’s  friend,  and  party  lines 
cut  no  figure  with  those  who  esteemed  his 
manly  qualities.  Hon.  William  F.  Roudebush 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Roudebush,  born 
on  a farm  in  Wayne  Township,  Clermont 
County,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1852.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  on  the  farm,  where  he  was 
thoroughly  trained  by  his  father  to  be  indus- 
trious, honest  and  true.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  a common  school  and  graduated  in 
1874  at  the  National  Normal  University  at 
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Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  then  studied  law  and  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in 
1876,  and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Batavia.  He  is  a persever- 
ing, painstaking,  careful  lawyer,  with  a good  practice;  a clear,  logical  thinker  and  an 
excellent  public  speaker,  especially  strong  on  economic  and  agricultural  questions.  Mr. 
Roudebush  devotes  a great  deal  of  his  time  to  agriculture,  owning  1,200  acres  or  more  of 
land  in  the  county.  He  is  a lover  of  stock  and  extensively  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
sheep,  being  one  of  the  most  successful  stock  breeders  in  Clermont  County.  He  is  and 
has  always  been  a reliable  Democrat,  commencing  service  for  that  party  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  by  delivering  speeches  in  the  national  campaign  of  1872.  Alert,  active  and 
earnest  in  all  local  political  struggles,  attending  conventions,  assisting  in  campaigns,  he  is 
one  of  the  trusted  and  valuable  men,  ever  ready  with  purse,  pen  and  voice  to  defend  the 
right  or  wage  war  to  exterminate  wrongs  of  the  people.  His  financial  ability,  honesty  and 
integrity  were  equally  recognized  when  in  time  of  trouble  in  the  Clermont  County  Treasury, 
he  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and  received  the  praise  of  all,  and  especially  the  gratitude  of 
his  party  associates,  in  straightening  out  the  tangled  accounts  and  administering  the 
office.  And  this  at  a time  when  he  was  the  youngest  County  Treasurer  in  the  State,  and  his 
youth,  which  was  thought  to  be  a bar,  was  only  a signal  proof  of  matured  mind.  He  served 
by  appointment  one  term,  1877-1878.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1899  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  State  Senator  from  his  district,  and  in  1901  renominated  for  a second  term  and 
elected  in  the  Senate  he  took  a leading  part  in  all  debate  and  legislation.  He  served  on 
several  important  committees  and  was  diligent  in  behalf  of  his  immediate  constituents  and 
the  people  of  the  State  at  large.  Senator  Roudebush  has  two  sons — William  Anderson  and 
Allen  Cowen  Roudebush. 

John  C.  Royer, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  ranks  among  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
his  part  of  the  State.  He  was  born  in  Thompson  Township,  Seneca  County,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1856,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  of 
his  parents.  He  afterwards  entered  Heidelberg 
University,  graduating  therefrom  with  the 
class  of  1879.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  October,  1881.  Senator 
Royer  then  entered  actively  into  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  but  it  was  interrupted  by 
his  election  as  Probate  Judge  of  Seneca  County 
in  1887,  and  his  re-election  for  a second  term 
in  1890.  In  1883  the  Senator  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Tiffin,  defeating  the  late  General 
William  Id.  Gibson  by  a large  majority.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1885.  Senator  Royer  was 
married  in  April,  1883  to  Miss  Clara  Baltzell, 
who  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1889,  leaving 
three  daughters.  In  1899  Senator  Royer  was 
elected  to  represent  the  Thirty-first  District 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  in  1901  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General 
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Assembly.  In  his  first  term  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sanitary  Laws 
and  Regulations,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Finance, 
Corporations  other  than  Municipal,  Public  Lands,  Insurance,  LTniversities  and  Col- 
leges, Library,  Revision  and  Enrollment,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  State  Building, 
Fees  and  Salaries.  In  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  Senator  Royer  was  a member  of 
the  Committees  on  Federal  Relations,  Fees  and  Salaries,  Judiciary,  Insurance,  Library,  Pub- 
lic Printing,  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  Revision  and  Sanitary  Laws  and  Regulations.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  law  in  that  Assembly  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $21,000  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  dedicated  to  Ohio  troops  on  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  and  to  mark 
the  spot  where  commissary  Sergeant  William  McKinley  served  the  men  of  his  regiment, 
the  Twenty-third  Ohio,  during  that  bloody  engagement;  also  of  a law  regulating  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Senator  Royer  always  held  a conspicuous  place  among  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  Senate,  and  was  a representative  party  man  on  all  occa 
sions.  When  the  Senate  and  House  held  memorial  services  for  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley, in  the  hall  of  the  House,  Senator  Royer  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  minority  and  paid  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  memory  and  worth  of  the  martyred  President.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1902,  Senator  Royer  introduced  a joint  resolution  in  the  Senate,  providing  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Ohio  Constitution,  doing  away  with  the  double  liability  of  stockholders  in  private 
corporations.  This  resolution  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1903  both 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  State  Conventions  in  their  platforms  endorsed  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  at  the  November  election,  1903,  the  people  of  Ohio  adopted  the 
amendment,  which  is  now  a part  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  year  1901  corporations  with 
a capitalization  of  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  were  doing  business  in  Ohio,  but  under 
incorporation  acts  of  other  States.  This  was  due  to  the  double  liability  clause  of  the  Ohio 
Constitution.  By  the  amendment  capital  that  formerly  went  out  of  the  State  for  incorpora- 
tions now  remains  in  the  State.  Senator  Royer  is  a lawyer  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  an 
able  and  forceful  speaker.  He  was  a painstaking  legislator,  thoughtful  of  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  always  awake  to  their  needs.  His  record  as  a member  of  the  body  of  law-makers 
and  while  serving  the  people  of  his  own  county  is  one  to  be  commended,  for  in  them  all 
he  was  faithful  and  true  to  all  concerned.  As  a partisan  he  was  fair,  as  a public  servant 
he  gave  back  untarnished  the  commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  people. 

Oscar  Sheppard, 

Was  born  on  a farm  near  the  village  of  Irville  in  Muskingum  County,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1845.  His  father,  Lenox  Sheppard,  came  to  Ohio  when  a child,  with  his  parents,  from 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother,  Ellen  McLain  Sheppard,  was  a native 
of  the  county  in  which  he  was  born.  In  1857  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Licking 
County  and  located  on  a farm  one  mile  north  of  the  city  of  Newark,  and  here  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  continued  the  life  of  the  ordinarv  country  boy — attending  district  school  in 
the  winter  and  working  on  the  farm  in  the  summer — until  the  summer  of  1861.  On  the  8th 
of  July  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  became  a member  of  Company  C of  that  regiment,  and  served  in 
its  ranks  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  discharged  as  Sergeant-Major  of  his  regiment 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1865.  During  his  more  than  four  years’  service  in  the  Union  army  Mr. 
Sheppard  campaigned  in  eleven  dififerent  States,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
old  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  of  which  his  regiment  was  a part  from  its  organization.  At  the 
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battle  of  Atlanta,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1864,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  severely  wounded,  but  after 
a few  weeks  in  the  hospital  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  participated  in  the  great  March 
to  the  Sea  and  in  the  grand  review  in  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  his  return  from  the  army  he  took  up  his  studies  where  he  had  left  them  to  enlist, 
and  from  1865  to  1868  he  attended  the  Newark  City  High  School  in  the  winter,  and  worked 
with  a firm  of  contractors  and  bridge  builders 
in  the  summer.  In  1868  he  entered  the  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  from  that 
date  to  1872  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and 
attending  the  university.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  West  Alexandria 
(Ohio)  public  schools,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1879,  when  he  opened  an  office 
and  began  the  practice  of  law,  he  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1877. 

In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  from  Preble  County,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1883.  During  the  years  1884  to  1887  he  was 
interested  in  the  building  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Jackson  & Mackinaw  Railway,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  From  1872  to  1882  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  County  School  Exam- 
iners, and  from  1891  to  1897  he  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Dayton  State 
Hospital.  In  that  year  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Third 
Senatorial  District  as  their  candidate  for  State 
Senator,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  was 
chosen  by  a large  majority  to  fill  that  office, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  was  re-elected.  In  the  organization  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  he  was  made  President  pro  tern  of  that  body  by  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  Republican  colleagues,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  position,  we  quote  from  the  Senate  Manual  of  1901  : “Both  as  presiding 
officer  in  the  chair,  and  as  Senator  upon  the  floor,  Mr.  Sheppard  fills  well  the  part  assigned 
him,  and  bears  his  honors  with  courtly  dignity,  and  with  great  consideration  for  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.”  In  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  in  addition  to  being  elected 
President  pro  tern  of  that  body,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  under  his  direction  the  rules  of  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
revised  and  consolidated.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Finance,  Municipal  Corporations  No.  1,  Municipal 
Corporations  No.  2,  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  Benevolent  Institutions,  Penitentiary,  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors’  Home,  Fees  and  Salaries,  and  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  always  been  a Republican  and  has  aided,  from  the  stump  and  other- 
wise, the  election  of  every  Republican  County,  District  and  State  ticket  since  his  major- 
ity. He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Campbell  & Gilmore,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  and  since  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  in  1877,  except  while  serving  as  a member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  Preble  County  bar. 
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In  1878  Mr.  Sheppard  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Cary  Gale  at  West  Alexandria,  Ohio, 
where  they  have  since  resided.  He  has  a family  of  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

George  W.  Sieber, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Akron,  Ohio,  belongs  to  the  foremost  members  of  the  bar  of 
Northeastern  Ohio.  He  sprang  from  sturdy  German  stock.  His  father,  Joseph  Sieber, 
and  his  mother,  Sarah  (Moyer)  Sieber,  were  born  and  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 

Senator  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February 
(Washington’s  Birthday),  1858,  in  Snyder 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1868  the  family 
removed  to  Akron,  Ohio,  and  young  Sieber  at 
once  entered  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
in  which,  and  in  Buchtel  College,  he  received 
his  education.  Later  he  entered  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  class  of  June,  1882,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  at  once  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Akron,  where  he 
has  ever  since  been  engaged,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  attorneys, 
Green,  Grant  & Sieber,  and  afterward  of  Grant 
& Sieber,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Green.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Lmited  States  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1897.  Senator  Sieber  entered  politics 
in  Summit  County  in  1886,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  was  chosen  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
filling  the  important  place  with  signal  ability 
for  two  terms  and  retiring  in  1893.  In  1899 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  Senator  from 
the  Twenty-fourth  — Twenty-sixth  District, 
and  served  the  people  honorably  and  faith- 
fully. He  was  one  of  the  potent  forces  in  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly,  and  a 
leader  among  his  colleagues.  His  position  was  such  that  he  was  constantly  consulted,  and  he 
left  his  impress  upon  the  legislation  enacted  by  that  body.  Senator  Sieber  has  always  been 
an  uncompromising  Republican,  and  he  found  time  in  his  professional  career  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  politics.  He  is  a thirty-second-degree  Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Elk 
and  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Charlie  D.  Wightman, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Medina,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best-known  young  lawyers  in  that  part 
of  the  historic  Western  Reserve.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Lafayette  Township,  Medina 
County,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1866.  He  passed  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in 
his  native  township,  attending  the  local  district  schools  and  afterwards  graduating  from 
the  High  School  in  Medina.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Adrian  (Michigan)  College, 
graduated  from  this  institution  in  1889,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Hayden  at  Medina.  Mr.  Wightman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893,  and  immediately 
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embarked  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  which  he  has  since  followed  with  grati- 
fying success.  While  serving  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Medina  County,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  twice  elected,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Association  of  Prosecuting 
Attorneys  of  Ohio,  and  was  in  active  practice 
when  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1897.  In  1895 
and  1896  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Medina 
County  Republican  Executive  Committee,  and 
in  1897  he  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Republican  League  Clubs,  held  in 
Detroit.  In  1897  Mr.  Wightman  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-third  General 
Assembly  from  the  Twenty-seventh — Twenty - 
ninth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Medina,  Lorain,  Ashland  and  Richland.  He 
served  with  distinction  and  was  a faithful 
representative  of  the  people.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term.  Senator  Wightman  was 
re-elected  to  a second  term.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventv-fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Mr.  Wightman  was  made 
Chairman  on  Judiciary,  a committee  whose 
membership  comprised  a majority  of  the  whole 
Senate.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  Postmaster 
at  Medina.  Senator  Wightman  has  always 
been  a loyal  Republican,  ever  ready  to  serve 
his  party  in  any  capacity  when  called  upon. 

He  is  a conscientious,  able  lawyer,  a talented 
orator  and  good  debater.  Since  his  majority 

he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  every  campaign,  and  has  stumped  the  counties  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  his  party.  His  office  is  located  at  Medina. 
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Among  the  dominant  spirits  in  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  General  Assem- 
blies, Hon.  B.  P.  Wirt,  who  represented  the  Twenty-third  Senatorial  District,  may  easily 
be  counted.  He  is  a sturdy  Republican,  a gentleman  of  fine  instincts,  and  one  whose 
friendship  is  to  be  highly  valued.  The  Wirt  family  is  of  German  descent,  their  ancestors 
coming  to  the  United  States  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  serving  in  that  conflict. 
A portion  of  the  family  settled  in  and  about  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Peter  Wirt,  the 
grandfather  of  Senator  Wirt,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve.  He  came  to  that  part  of  Ohio  from  Carlisle  while  it  was  a forest,  and  cleared 
up  the  farm  on  which  he  resided.  The  land  is  now  part  of  the  city  of  Youngstown. 

Senator  Wirt  was  born  on  the  26th  of  March,  1852,  of  William  and  Eliza  Jane  Wirt, 
nee  Sankey,  in  West  Middlesex,  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  temporary 
sojourn  of  his  parents,  who  had  gone  there  from  Ohio  a short  time  previous  to  his  birth. 
His  father  still  survives,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  The  Sankey  family  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  having  located  in  Lawrence  County.  They 
have  been  prominent  in  business  circles,  and  number  some  of  the  old-time  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  that  State,  several  of  them  having  held  positions  at  the  hands  of  the 
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The  Senator  was  educated  in 
thfe  public  schools  and  at  the  Rayen  School  in 
Youngstown,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
June,  1869.  He  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Youngstown  in 
1873.  For  some  time  he  was  a partner  of  the 
late  Congressman  L.  D.  Woodworth,  and  later 
was  associated  in  business  with  Myron  A. 

Norris.  He  is  now  practicing  law  alone. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  Senator  Wirt  was  elected 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  district  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Mahoning  and  Trumbull, 
and  two  years  later  was  re-elected  by  an 
increased  majority.  Senator  Wirt  was  married 
on  the  23d  of  June,  1881.  to  Miss  Mary 
McGeehen.  He  is  a consistent  member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Youngstown  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks.  B.  F.  Wirt 

Senator  Wirt  belongs  to  the  class  of  legis- 
lators whose  influence  is  always  for  good,  and  phot°ty Baker,  c„iumbus,  0. 

his  record  shows  that  he  was  never  found  wanting  on  any  occasion.  His  opinions  and 
views  were  always  sought  and  heeded,  and  no  man  in  the  Legislatures  of  which  he  was 
a member  stood  higher  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  a safe  man  at  all 
times,  and  stood  like  a bulwark  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Since  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  in 
the  Ohio  Senate,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law  at  his  home  in 
Youngstown.  His  name  was  among  those 
prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
nomination  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion for  1904  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
He  received  many  offers  of  support  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  He  declined  to  enter  the 
contest. 


Cortez  L.  Williams, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is 
still  a young  man,  but  nevertheless  he  is  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  State  through  his 
connections  with  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Sev- 
enty-sixth General  Assemblies.  Mr.  Williams 
is  a product  of  the  Buckeye  State,  born  and 
reared  in  Steubenville,  Jefferson  County,  where 
for  a number  of  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  a thorough 
school  education  Mr.  Williams  took  up  the 
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study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  which  he  opened  an  office  in  Steubenville.  He 
has  always  been  a faithful  adherent  of  Republican  principles,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  principal  factors  among  the  young  Republican  element  of  Jefferson  County.  When 
the  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  was  organized,  Mr.  Williams  was 
appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  that  body,  and  he  was  such  an  efficient  officer  that  he  was 
reappointed  at  the  organization  of  the  House  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a bright  and  conscientious  young  lawyer,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
clients.  His  name  will  be  heard  of  in  future  years  in  positions  of  trust. 

R.  A.  Pollock, 

Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly  from  the  Twenty-first  Dis- 
trict, is  a prominent  factor  in  the  ranks  of 
the  young  Republicans  of  Stark  County.  He 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  was  born  at 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  August, 

1870.  After  attending  the  public  schools  until 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  actively 
into  business  life  and  went  to  the  coal  mine  to 
work,  at  which  labor  he  continued  for  several 
years,  but  as  he  had  paid  close  attention  to 
literary  work  during  his  employment  in  the 
mines  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  abandoned  the  mine  in  order  to  get  a 
more  thorough  education.  With  this  point  in 
view  Senator  Pollock  returned  to  school, 
attended  same  for  a couple  of  years  more  and 
also  for  a short  time  Mt.  Union  College  at 
Alliance,  Ohio.  Later  on  he  took  a commercial 
course  at  Valparaiso  Normal  School  and  then 
engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  who  con- 
ducts a general  store  in  his  native  town.  Sub- 
sequently he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  but 
did  not  complete  the  course,  owing  to  business  engagements.  Senator  Pollock  is  a Repub- 
lican who  has  always  taken  a very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  and  early  in  life 
he  was  recognized  as  a Republican  leader  in  the  west  end  of  the  county.  Twice  he  has 
been  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a member  of  the  School  Board.  In  the  summer  of 
1899  Senator  Pollock  was  nominated  to  represent  Stark  County  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  and  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  after  a hard 
fight  by  a large  majority.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  soon  took  a leading  part  in  all 
debates  and  became  an  able  representative  of  the  laboring  interests.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  and  here  again  he  rendered  important  and  valuable 
services  as  Chairman  and  member  of  different  standing  committees.  In  the  summer  of  1903 
he  received  the  nomination  to  represent  the  Twenty-first  Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  and  was  elected  after  a very  strenuous  campaign. 
While  being  a member  of  the  previous  Legislature,  Senator  Pollock  had  aroused  the  ire  of 
Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who  made  it  a personal  business  to  try  to  prevent  Senator  Pollock’s 
election.  His  efforts  met  with  disastrous  results.  The  people  did  not  hesitate  to  support 
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their  faithful  servant,  and  elected  him  by  a large  majority.  While  being  a member  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Pollock  was  a staunch  advocate  of  all  laboring  measures.  He  is  a man  of  con- 
servative temperament,  considerate  judgment  and  unassuming  manners.  He  has  a bright 
political  future  before  him.  On  the  18th  of  December  he  led  to  the  marriage  altar  Miss 
Gloria  C.  Blakely,  of  Doylestown,  Ohio,  who  joined  heartily  in  the  work  of  her  husband, 
spending  much  of  the  time  in  Columbus  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislatures,  and  when 
he  took  his  seat  as  Senator  she  accompanied  him  to  Columbus,  where  she  contracted  typhoid 
fever  and  died  at  his  home  at  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1904,  leaving 
her  husband  and  a bright  little  son,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  six  months  of  age,  to  share  his  sad  loss. 


George  T.  Thomas, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  is  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  occupies  a high  rank  among 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  Ohio.  He  descended 
from  his  father’s  side  from  English  or  Welsh 
stock,  and  on  his  mother’s  from  Scotch-Irish. 
Judge  Thomas  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm 
near  Greenwich,  Huron  County,  on  the  nth 
of  September,  1856.  He  was  reared  on  the 
farm  and  had  to  work,  as  many  other  country 
boys.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  and  in  turn  attended  school 
at  Buchtel  College,  Greenwich  and  Berea. 
During  1875-1880  Judge  Thomas  taught  in  the 
district  schools  of  Huron  County,  and  in  1882 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Skiles  & Skiles,  of 
Shelby,  Ohio,  conducting  the  branch  office  of 
the  firm  at  Greenwich.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1886,  when  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Joseph  R.  McKnight.  The  firm 
opened  a law  office  at  Norwalk,  the  partnership 
continuing  until  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected 
Probate  Judge  of  Huron  County,  in  1890. 
After  he  had  served  two  terms,  the  partnership  was  resumed  and  continues  to  this  time. 
Judge  Thomas  has  always  been  a Republican.  He  was  Mayor  of  Greenwich  one  term,  two 
terms  Clerk  of  the  Township ; member  of  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Education,  and  Probate 
Judge  of  Huron  County  from  1891  to  1897.  In  the  fall  of  1899  Judge  Thomas  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1901  and  was  prominently  mentioned  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Hon.  W.  S.  McKinnon.  In 
1903  Judge  Thomas  was  re-elected  for  a third  term  in  the  Legislature,  and  when  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  of  the  House  met  in  January,  1904,  Judge  Thomas  was  the  unanimous  choice 
for  Speaker  of  the  House.  As  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Speaker 
Thomas  showed  a rare  ability  and  high  executive  and  administrative  talent.  Fortified  with 
an  experience  secured  in  two  former  General  Assemblies,  Speaker  Thomas  brought  to  the 
important  post  that  high  ability  and  honesty  without  which  no  man  could  succeed.  Speaker 
Thomas  has  always  been  a staunch  adherent  of  the  Republican  faith,  and  has  served  his 
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party  often  and  faithfully.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Executive  Committee  of 
Huron  County  from  1894  to  1896,  and  also  was  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican 
Club  of  Norwalk.  He  has  often  been  a delegate  to  County,  Congressional  and  State  con- 
ventions, and  at  the  State  convention  of  1902  placed  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin  in  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  State  for  a second  term.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Huron  County 
as  a speaker  upon  political  questions  for  a number  of  years,  and  has  upon  frequent  occasions 
delivered  addresses  of  a patriotic  character  on  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  for  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  Judge  Thomas  was  selected  by  the  House  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  to  deliver  the  address  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  in  the  McKiniey  memorial  exercises  at  the  joint  memorial  meeting  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  again,  in  1904,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  members,  in  the  exercises  in 
memory  of  Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna.  Judge  Thomas  was  married  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1880,  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Miller.  They  have  a son,  Alton  O.  Thomas.  Judge  Thomas  has 
been  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  for  over  twenty  years.  He  also  is  a K.  of  P.  and  an  Elk. 

Charles  L.  Allen, 

Banker  of  Fayette,  Fulton  County,  Ohio, 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  served  not 
less  than  four  terms  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  He  comes  from  good  New 
England  stock,  and  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1838,  at  Clarkson,  Monroe  County, 

New  York.  His  parents  were  Isaac  and  Mary 
Allen,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Con- 
necticut. His  father,  a hatter  by  trade,  who 
had  served  his  country  faithfully  in  the  War 
of  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  1815,  left 
his  Connecticut  home  and  settled  in  Clarkson, 

New  York,  where  he  purchased  land  and 
became  a farmer,  which  vocation  he  pursued 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  in  the 
year  1885.  He  had  raised  a family  of  eleven 
children,  seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  ten 
of  whom  lived  past  middle  age,  and  six  sons 
and  two  daughters  are  still  living.  Charles  L. 

Allen  was  the  next  youngest  of  the  family. 

He  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  place  and  in  1858  was  graduated  from 
Eastman's  Commercial  School  in  Rochester,  New  York.  In  1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  taught  school  one  term,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a country 
store  until  1861,  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-eighth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment.  He  served  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  Company  K of 
that  regiment,  was  for  six  months  Brigade  Ordnance  Officer,  for  twelve  months  Regimental 
Quartermaster,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  Adjutant.  He  was  in  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps  under  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas,  participating-  in  the  battles  of  that  corps, 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  when  he  resigned  because  of  disability.  After  partially 
regaining  his  health  he  was  commissioned  as  Captain  and  instructed  to  enroll  the  militia 
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of  Fulton  County,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  Mr.  Allen  is  a Republican  from  the 
ground  up,  and  has  served  his  party  in  many  capacities.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  he  was 
Clerk  of  Gorham  Township,  Fulton  County.  He  has  been  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  three 
terms,  and  has  represented  Fulton  County  in  the  State  Legislature  for  four  terms.  From 
1865  to  1877  he  was  Postmaster  at  Fayette,  Ohio.  For  nine  years  he  was  notary  public,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  School  Examiner  of  Fulton  County.  While  being  a member 
of  the  House  of  the  Sixty-fourth,  Sixty-fifth,  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  General 
Assemblies,  Mr.  Allen  was  Chairman  and  member  of  a number  of  important  standing  com- 
mittees. For  a period  of  seventeen  years  he  kept  a general  store,  and  at  present  he  is  cashier 
and  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Fayette  at  Fayette,  Ohio.  He  is  also  a director  of  the  St. 
Antonio  Tel.  Company,  Treasurer  of  the  Fayette  Canning  Company  and  the  Gorham 
Elgin  Creamery  Company.  In  1865  Mr.  Allen  was  married  to  Susan  C.  Gamber.  He  is  the 
father  of  two  daughters,  Carrie  B.  and  Elsie  M.,  the  latter  of  whom  is  married  to  Dr.  C.  S. 
Campbell.  His  office  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cherry  Streets,  Fayette,  Ohio. 

B.  W.  Baldwin, 

One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  lower 
House  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly, 
is  a native  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides, 
being  born  on  the  31st  of  May,  1854,  at  Cole- 
brook  Township.  He  received  a very  careful 
education,  and  became  early  in  life  interested 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  State  and 
county.  Identifying  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  soon  became  a prominent  figure 
in  the  ranks  of  the  active  workers.  When  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  1882, 
he  was  honored  with  the  nomination  for  the 
important  position  of  Sheriff  of  Ashtabula 
County,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  by  a 
large  majority.  Retiring  from  his  office  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  he  became  largely 
interested  in  business  affairs,  in  building  of 
traction  lines,  etc.  In  1903  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  which 
body  he  rendered  very  valuable  services  on 
committee  rooms.  He  resides  at  Jefferson,  the 

James  Hartley  Beal, 

Scio,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Scio  College,  and  Professor  of  Applied  Pharmacy 
at  the  Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1861,  near  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  He  received  a common  school  education  at 
the  public  schools  of  New  Philadelphia,  and  worked  during  vacation  on  a farm  and  in 
a coal  mine.  For  a period  of  five  years  he  served  as  drug  clerk  in  Uhrichsville  and  Akron, 
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the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as  in  different 
seat  of  Ashtabula  County. 
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Ohio.  During  these  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  laborious  pursuits  he  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  to  fulfill  his  strongest  embition — that  of  gaining  a collegiate  education.  Con- 
sequently, he  entered  Scio  College  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1884  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.B.  Later  he  took  one  year  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and,  also  one  year  in 
the  Law  Department  of  the  same  institution, 
from  where  he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  graduating  is  1886.  While  several 
years  of  Mr.  Beal’s  life  have  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  law,  he  has  never  practiced  that 
profession,  but  often  had  use  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  pertaining  to  pharmacy  and  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  In  the  year 
of  1S95  Dr.  Beal  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  Sc.D.  from  Mt.  Lhiion  College;  Ph.G. 
from  the  Ohio  Medical  University  in  1894,  and 
Phar.  D.  from  the  University  of  Western  Penn  - 
sylvania in  1902.  Dr.  Beal  has  been  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  Scio  College 
since  1887,  and  was  Acting  President  of  that 
college  from  1902  to  1904.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Section  of  Education  and  Legislation  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1897-1898;  First  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1900-1901, 
and  President  of  that  association  for  the  year 
1904-1905;  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association  in  1898-1899  ; Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  in  Legislation. 

Methods  of  Analysis  and  Marking  of  Food  Products,  at  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Congress  in  1898.  He  is  the  author  of  Notes  on  Equation  Writing  and  Chemical  Arithme- 
tic, Pharmaceutical  Interrogations,  Interrogations  in  Dental  Metallurgy,  and  of  the  Era 
Course  in  Pharmacy,  and  of  some  lesser  publications  relating  to  pharmaceutical  science. 
Dr.  Beal  is  a frequent  contributor  to  pharmacy  journals  and  Association  proceedings.  At 
the  present  writing  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  President  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeial 
Convention,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  an  active  Republican,  and  served  in  the  lower  House  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  where  he  became  known  all  over  the  State  as  the  author 
of  the  Beal  Local  Option  Law  and  other  local  measures.  While  a member  of  the  Assembly 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  County  Affairs,  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Claims  and  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1886,  he  was 
married  to  Fanny  Snyder  Young,  of  Uhrichsville.  He  is  the  father  of  two  children,  George 
Denton  and  Nannie  Esther  Beal.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a Methodist  Episcopal,  and  attends 
that  church  in  Scio,  Ohio. 
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Tom  D.  Binckley, 


Attorney-at-law  at  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  and  member  from  Perry  County  in  the  House 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Somer- 
set, Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1869.  He  comes  from  a family  distinguished 
for  their  martial  record.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Christian  Binckley,  was  a soldier  in 

the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Continental 
Army ; his  great-grandfather,  Adam  Binckley, 
fought  for  his  country  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
his  father,  James  K.  Binckley,  enlisted  when 
but  fourteen  years  of  age  in  Company  K,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  in  September,  1862,  and  served  for 
three  years  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Binckleys 
came  originally  from  Maryland.  Captain 
Binckley’s  mother  was  Seclora  J.  Whitter 
Binckley,  a descendant  of  a Maryland  family. 
Tom  D.  Binckley 's  early  life  was  spent  on  the 
farm.  He  worked  in  summer  and  attended  the 
rural  district  school  in  the  winter.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching  school, 
following  that  profession  for  five  years.  Later 
he  clerked  for  two  years  in  a hardware  store, 
and  then  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  Ohio,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1896,  with  the  degree  of  B.L.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  became  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Crossan  & Binckley.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  1898,  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  of  Company  A,  Seventeenth  O.  N.  G. ; 
mustered  into  the  United  States  volunteer  service  with  the  Seventh  O.  V.  I.,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1898,  and  commissioned  Captain  on  same  date.  He  was  appointed  Acting 
Quartermaster  and  recruiting  officer,  and  detailed  on  recruiting  service  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
recruited  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  returned  to  Camp  Alger,  Virginia, 
joining  his  regiment.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1898,  Captain  Binckley  was  mustered  out 
of  volunteer  service  with  his  regiment.  Captain  Binckley  has  always  been  an  uncom- 
promising Republican,  and  in  1897  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  New  Lexington.  He 
served  with  such  distinction  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  twice,  holding  his 
office  for  three  terms.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  was  elected  Representative  from  Perry  County' 
to  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  carrying  a close  county  by  a majority  of  over  600. 
In  that  body  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Enrollment,  and  a member  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  on  Federal  Relation,  Geologyr,  Mines  and  Mining,  and  Insurance.  The 
splendid  services  of  Captain  Binckley  were  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  his  district,  the 
result  being  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  by 
an  increased  majority.  In  that  body  he  was  Chairman  of  the  most  important  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Rules,  Mines  and  Mining,  and 
Military  Affairs.  He  introduced  the  following  bills:  To  increase  the  salary  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor:  to  strengthen  the  uniform  accounting  bills ; to  appropriate  $10,000  to  build  a mon- 
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ument  for  General  Sheridan  ; to  aid  labor  by 
allowing  attachments  on  labor  claims  with 
giving  bond.  He  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  Sheridan  Monument  Commission  by  Gov- 
ernor Herrick.  Captain  Binckley  was  united 
in  marriage  in  December,  i8q8,  to  Miss  Nellie 
M.  Jackson.  Three  children,  Dora  C.,  James  R. 
and  William,  are  the  issue  of  their  union.  The 
Binckley  family  attends  the  Lutheran  church. 

Charles  A.  Brannock, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Bethel,  Clermont  County, 

Ohio,  and  Representative  of  that  county  in  the 
House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assemblies,  is  a native  of  his  home 
county,  where  he  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1871.  He  obtained  a good  educa- 
tion in  the  oublic  schools  of  Clermont  County, 
after  which  he  studied  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  on  the  6th  of  June,  1893,  and  imme- 
diately became  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession,  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  Mr.  Brannock  has  always  been 
a faithful  Republican,  and  always  ready  +o  serve  his  party  in  any  capacity  when  called  upon. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  General  Assemblv  by  the  Republicans  of  Clermont  County 
in  June,  1901.  Having  served  with  distinction,  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected  to  the 

House  of  Representatives  in  1903.  While  being 
a member  of  the  General  Assemblies,  Mr. 
Brannock  was  a true  and  faithful  servant  of 
his  constituents  and  the  people  of  Ohio  in 
general.  He  was  Chairman  and  a member  of 
some  very  important  committees,  and  the 
author  of  the  famous  Brannock  Local  Option 
Law,  which  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Bran- 
nock was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  Williams  on 
the  30th  of  October,  1895.  He  lives  in  the 
pretty  village  of  Bethel,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Burnett, 

Member  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  As- 
sembly, was  born  and  raised  in  Highland 
County.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
country  school,  after  which  he  became  engaged 
in  farming  and  in  the  breeding  of  fine  cattle 
and  horses.  He  has  been  a lifelong  stalwart 
Republican,  ever  ready  to  serve  his  party  when 
called  upon.  His  present  office  was  unsought. 
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He  was  nominated  'by  acclamation,  and  received  over  900  majority  in  a county  that  has 
been  carried  by  the  Democracy  for  a number  of  years  by  like  pluralities.  Mr.  Burnett  is  of 
English-German  extraction.  His  father’s  grandfather  was  killed  in  battle  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  on  the  maternal  side  the  grandfather  helped  to  ring  the  Bell  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  also  served  with  distinction  as  a 
soldier  during  the  war  and  married  a sister  of  George  Ross,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Cain, 

Member  of  the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly,  representing  the  coun- 
ties of  Morgan  and  Noble,  belongs  to  the  best- 
known  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
is  a native  of  Enoch  Township,  Noble  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  a farm  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1856.  He  remained  at  home,  working 
on  the  farm  and  attending  the  schools  of  his 
county,  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
began  teaching.  Through  his  own  efforts  he 
acquired  an  education  at  the  State  University 
of  Indiana,  and  later  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  then  settled  in  Cald- 
well, Noble  County,  where  he  has  an  extensive 
practice.  Dr.  Cain  has  always  been  a faithful 
Republican,  who  has  rendered  his  party  many 
valuable  services.  He  has  been  in  politics  more 
or  less  all  his  adult  life,  and  in  the  fall  of  1901 
was  elected  to  represent  Morgan  and  Noble 
Counties  in  the  Legislature.  He  at  once 
Dr.  L.  F.  Cain  became  a prominent  figure  on  the  floor  of  the 

House,  and  was  among  the  Republican  leaders 
of  that  body.  Pie  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Colleges  and  Societies,  and  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Taxation, 
besides  taking  a prominent  part  in  all  legislation.  He  made  one  of  the  speeches  second- 
ing the  nomination  of  Senator  Foraker  for  a second  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Dr. 
Cain  did  not  return  to  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  but  will  represent  Noble 
County  again  in  the  next  Legislature,  and  he  is  a prominent  candidate  for  the  important 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  next  House.  In  1877  he  married  Miss  Ouintilla  J.  Wiley,  of  Sharon 
Township,  Noble  County,  Ohio.  To  them  were  born  four  boys  and  one  girl.  Two  of  the 
sons  are  dead.  Dr.  Cain’s  oldest  son,  Durward  C.,  volunteered  in  the  United  States  service 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1898,  in  the  Seventh  Ohio,  and  remained  in  that  command  until  the 
close  of  the  Spanis'li-American  War.  He  re-enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Infantry,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Just  previous  to  the  trouble  in  China  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment,  and  remained  there  until  his  regiment  was  ordered  home.  Desiring 
not  to  leave  the  service,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  where  he 
served  until  the  close  of  his  term  in  July,  1902,  with  an  experience  of  four  years  on  all  sides 
of  the  globe.  Dr.  Cain  lives  with  his  family  in  Caldwell,  Ohio. 
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M.  M.  Carrothers, 

A well-known  physician  of  Findlay,  Ohio, 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  February,  1845,  in  Crawford 
County,  Ohio.  He  spent  his  youth  on  a farm, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third 
O.  V.  I.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  in  the  army  Dr.  Carrothers  taught  school 
for  several  winters  and  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  he  attended  college.  In  1869  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  E. 

Jenner,  of  Crestline,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wooster  on  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1872.  The  following  day  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  in  his  native  county,  where  he  prac- 
ticed for  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Carrothers  was 
married  on  the  18th  of  July,  1872,  to  Mary 
Wert,  of  Crawford  County.  In  1887  he  moved  to  Findlay,  where  he  has  since  resided.  For 
five  years  Dr.  Carrothers  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  for  six  years  there- 
after a member  of  the  City  Council.  He  was  again  elected  as  President  of  the  City  Council 
under  the  new  Municipal  Code,  in  1893.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1903,  Dr.  Carrothers 

was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Representa- 
tive on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  was  elected 
by  a plurality  of  390  votes  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber the  same  year.  Dr.  Carrothers  has  always 
been  a staunch  Republican,  and  has  served  his 
party  in  many  capacities.  The  Doctor  has 
been  a member  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
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Thomas  Coughlin, 

Manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the 
American  Bonding  Company  of  Baltimore,  and 
one  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  Forest 
City,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1876,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  parents,  John  Coughlin 
and  Mary  Comyns  Coughlin,  were  both  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1847.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  Holy 
Name  School  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  St. 
Mary’s  College,  at  Dayton,  from  which  latter 
institution  he  graduated  with  honors  on  the 
22 d of  June,  1893.  He  early  in  life  became 
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prominently  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  taking  a keen  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tions promulgated  by  that  organization,  and  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  his  party  placed 
his  name  in  nomination  as  a member  of  the  City  Council  from  the  Seventh  District  of  Cleve- 
land when  he  was  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  election  followed,  and  he  held  that 
position  from  1898  to  1900.  One  year  later  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
General  Assembly,  and  while  a member  of  that  distinguished  body  was  on  the  standing  commit- 
tees on  Insurance,  Municipal  Corporations,  and  Library.  He  was  the  author  of  some  local  legis- 
lation of  interest  to  his  immediate  constituents.  In  1902  Mr.  Coughlin  was  honored  by  the 
Democratic  party  with  the  nomination  for  Sheriff  of  Cuyahoga  County,  but  was  defeated 
by  a small  margin.  For  the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Coughlin  has  been  manager  of  the  American 
Bonding  Company  of  Baltimore,  a surety  company  which  has  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  whose  local  managers  are  all  chosen  for  rare  executive  ability  and 
absolute  integrity.  Mr.  Coughlin  is  a Catholic,  and  attends  St.  Catherine’s  Catholic  Church. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  Catholic  societies.  On  the 
2 1st  of  June,  1899,  Miss  Mary  Agnew  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Coughlin,  and  by  that  union 
they  have  one  child — a girl,  Mary.  Mr.  Coughlin’s  residence  is  located  at  1265  Woodland 
Hills  Avenue,  and  his  office  is  to  be  found  at  614  Williamson  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


William  H.  Crafts, 

On  account  of  the  financial  problems  that 
were  up  for  consideration  and  settlement  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assemblies,  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  and  House 
were  mos  timportant  and  far-reaching  in  their 
results.  I11  the  House  the  W estern  Reserve 
furnished  the  man  to  control  the  purse-strings 
of  the  State,  in  the  person  of  Hon.  William  H. 
Crafts,  of  Portage  County,  and  how  well  he 
discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  this  important 
post  the  official  record  well  testifies.  Mr. 
William  H.  Crafts  was  born  at  Auburn, 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1849.  In  1853  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Portage  County,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  community  of  Mantua.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  a farm,  but  he  later  attended  school 
at  home,  followed  by  a special  course  of  study 
at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  and  Hiram  College.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
is  to-day  known  as  a conservative  and  safe 
banker,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  wool  and  hide  buyers  in  his  section.  In  1885  he 
established  the  banking  house  of  Crafts,  Hine  & Co.,  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
private  banks  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Crafts  comes  in  a direct  line  from  Puritan  stock.  He  has  always 
been  a Republican  and  a leader  of  his  party  in  Portage  County  and  the  Western  Reserve. 
In  1869  Mr.  Crafts  married  Miss  Augusta  Merriman,  of  Burton,  Ohio,  and  five  children 
were  born  to  them — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Crafts  is  a worthy  member  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mantua,  where  lie  resides,  and  the  new  and  beautiful  school 
building  at  that  place  owes  its  erection  largely  to  his  individual  exertions.  His  efforts  have 
always  been  along  the  line  of  moral  and  educational  advancement.  An  active  worker  in 
the  church  and  Sunday-school,  he  contributes  liberally  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
both.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  fraternities,  having  served  as  W.  M. 
two  terms,  and  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason.  In  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assemblies  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Finance  Committee  was  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character.  He  entered  the  position  of  Chairman  of  this  most  important  committee 
fortified  with  experience  secured  in  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly,  when  he  stood 
next  to  Representative  McKinnon  on  the  House  Finance  Committee.  Charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  the  appropriation  bills,  he  did  so  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  justice  to  the  many  institutions  involved,  and  it  was  a mark  of  the  highesr 
consideration  for  the  correctness  of  his  work  when  the  bills  as  he  reported  finally  became 
laws  with  but  little  change  or  amendment.  Mr.  Crafts  undoubtedly  has  more  and  higher 
political  honors  in  store  for  him. 

William  Ford, 

One  of  the  best-known  insurance  men  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  associate  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  having  charge  of  the  Toledo 
branch  of  that  company,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1866,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where 
his  father.  Colonel  Collin  Ford,  was  at  that 
time  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  who  is 
now  manager  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  Ohio.  Mr.  William  Ford  received 
a careful  education  under  the  guidance  of  his 
father,  attending  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Denison  University,  at 
Granville,  Ohio.  Determining,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  to  engage  in  the  business  in  which  his 
father  had  made  a marked  success,  the  son 
William  started  in  active  life  as  a solicitor  in 
the  office  of  his  father.  He  soon  displayed  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  the  insurance  business, 
and  his  progress  was  steady  and  rapid  until 
at  the  present  writing  he  has  charge  of  a large 
and  very  remunerative  territory.  In  the  spring 
of  1901  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 

opened  offices  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  placing  Mr.  William  Ford  at  the  head  of  them.  His  success 
in  life  has  been  largely  contributed  to  by  his  commanding  appearance,  affableness  of  man- 
ner, tremendous  business  capacity  and  rare  executive  ability.  In  politics  Mr.  William  Ford 
has  always  been  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  and,  in  1891,  he  was  nominated  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  Llis  election  followed.  During  his  term  of  office 
Mr.  Ford  was  a valuable  member  of  that  distinguished  body,  and  was  prominent  in  all  legis- 
lation enacted  by  that  General  Assembly  for  the  public  good.  In  1888  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Simpkinson,  and  by  that  union  he  is  the  father  of  one  son,  named 
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Collin.  Mr.  Ford  resides  in  an  attractive  home  in  a beautiful  part  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  which 
city  he  has  gained  a multitude  of  friends. 


William  Eugene  Guerin,  Jr,, 

Formerly  a well-known  lawyer  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  House  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  now  at  Bend,  Crook  County,  Oregon,  is  a native  of  Kan- 
sas, born  at  Fort  Scott  on  the  24th  of  November,  1870.  His  father,  Hon.  W.  E.  Guerin,  was 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Hocking  Railway.  Mr.  Guerin 

was  carefully  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Columbus,  and  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
He  received  his  legal  education  at  Cornell 
University.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  took  up  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  at  Sandusky,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  King 
& Guerin.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1904 
Mr.  Guerin  removed  to  Bend,  Oregon,  when; 
he  represents  large  corporation  interests.  In 
political  belief  lie  has  always  been  a Repub- 
lican, having  inherited  his  party  predilection 
from  his  father,  who,  until  a few  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  Central 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1901  Mr.  Guerin  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the  lower 
House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly, 
to  represent  Erie  County  in  that  body.  While 
being  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Guerin  made  a record  of  which 
his  constituents  and  himself  ought  to  be  proud. 
Although  serving  his  first  term  in  any  legis- 
lative body,  he  took  to  his  work  naturally,  and 
was  constant  in  his  attention  to  public  duty. 
On  the  floor  and  in  the  committee  rooms  his 
influence  was  felt,  and  always  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  was  among  the  best  orators  in 
the  House,  and  when  Senator  Foraker  was  chosen  for  a second  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Guerin  delivered  one  of  the  nominating  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
majority  of  the  House.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Revision,  and  under 
his  management  that  committee  became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  House.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Enrollment,  Fish  Culture  and  Game,  Judiciary, 
and  of  the  House  Code  Committee  of  Twenty-three,  during  the  special  session  of  1902.  He 
also  belonged  to  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Code.  Mr.  Guerin 
served  one  full  term  of  enlistment  and  part  of  another  in  Company  A of  the  Old  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guards.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies,  to  and 
including  the  thirty-second-degree  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  an  Elk  and  a member  of  the  Chi  Psi 
college  fraternity. 
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Robert  Calvin  Huey, 

Among  the  young  men  who  attained  creditable  rank  in  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly  is  Hon.  Robot  Calvin  Huey,  Representative  in  the  House  from  Mahoning  County. 
He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Little  Beaver  Township,  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1872.  Mr.  Huey’s  parents  were  of  English  descent.  His  maternal  ancestors 
came  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  early  settled  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  lhe 
Hueys  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Westmoreland  County  in  the  same  State.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  a family  of  four  children.  He  and  a sister  alone  survive. 

Mr.  Huey’s  early  years  did  not  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  average  farmer  lad.  These 
have  been  sung  for  all  time  by  the  Quaker  Poet  in  his  familiar  “Barefoot  Boy.’  His  were 
the  free  air  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  coun- 
try. His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited  to  a few  months  each  year  in  the  little 
red  school  house.  The  struggle  for  an  honest 
living  kept  the  family  busy  throughout  the 
year  on  the  little  farm.  The  youth  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  limited  education  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  gain  in  the  rural  school. 

In  1892  he  went  to  the  Normal  College  at 
Volant,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained 
three  terms.  It  was  here  that  he  took  a very 
active  interest  m literary  society  work.  He 
was  soon  recognized  as  a good  debater  and  a 
ready  public  speaker.  When  chosen  to  deliver 
an  address,  he  invariably  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  his  theme,  and  came  to 
the  rostrum  so  thoroughly  prepared  that  he 
spoke  effectively  and  with  ease  and  confidence. 

From  the  Normal  School  he  went  to  Unity 
Township,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
taught  school  for  five  years.  As  a teacher  he 
was  uniformly  successful.  In  local  institutes 
and  debating  societies  he  found  opportunity 
for  further  forensic  practice.  His  taste  turned 
to  the  law,  and  he  gave  his  leisure  moments  to 
the  study  of  Blackstone.  By  rigid  economy  he  saved  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  take 
a course  in  the  law  department  of  the  Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada.  Here  he  entered 
upon  his  studies  in  1898,  and  was  graduated  in  1900  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  In  the  follow- 
ing December  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Soon  after- 
ward he  opened  an  office  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  entered  upon  his  chosen  profession. 
Although  a young  man  and  a comparative  stranger  in  the  city,  by  applying  himself  assidu- 
ously to  interests  committed  to  his  care  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  Court  and  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  attorneys. 

He  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  served  on  local  committees  and  became  identified  with 
the  Foraker  Club  of  Youngstown,  the  largest  Republican  organization  in  Eastern  Ohio.  A 
stirring  address  on  the  occasion  of  an  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  the  subject  of  much 
favorable  comment,  and  marked  him  for  further  honors  at  the  hands  of  the  party.  At  the 
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urgent  request  of  friends  lie  became  a candidate  for  Representative  in  May,  1903,  and  was 
nominated  by  a majority  of  1,500  in  a total  vote  of  2,000.  He  conducted  a successful  cam- 
paign and  defeated  a popular  Democratic  incumbent  by  a plurality  of  1,532. 

In  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  he  served  on  the  following  committees:  Cities, 
Corporations,  Library,  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home.  The  same  industrious  habits 
and  straightforward  methods  that  won  success  in  other  fields  made  him  a useful  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  House.  To  his  efforts,  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  member  of 
that  body,  was  due  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  additional  and  much-needed  room  for 
the  Ohio  State  Library.  He  opposed  the  “public  service  franchise  bill”  and  other  corpora- 
tion measures  drawn  without  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  He  favored  all 
important  measures  designed  to  better  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  popular  education.  Mr.  Huey  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  able 
debaters  of  the  House,  but  he  did  not  permit  his  ability  to  make  a good  speech  to  lead 
him  into  the  mistake  of  imposing  on  the  patience  of  his  fellow  legislators.  His  record  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  and  his  re-election  is  practically  assured.  His  leading 
characteristic  is  fidelity — fidelity  to  principle,  to  party  and  to  friends.  Those  who  have 
watched  his  career  confidently  expect  him  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  in  the  Seventy-seventh  General  Assembly. 

Isaac  E.  Huffman, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Oxford  and  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  Representative  from  Butler  County 
in  the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and 
Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies,  has  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  Democrats 
who  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  Repub- 
lican landslide  of  1903.  In  fact,  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  Legislature  by  a larger  majority  than 
he  had  obtained  two  years  previous.  This 
result  was  due  to  the  personality  of  Mr.  Huff- 
man, who  has  a multitude  of  friends,  not  only 
among  the  Democrats  of  Butler  County,  but 
also  among  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Huffman, 
who  comes  from  German  stock,  his  ancestors 
having  emigrated  from  the  Fatherland  to  the 
land  of  liberty,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  at  Springdale,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
his  earlier  years  on  the  farm.  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  district 
schools.  After  graduating  from  the  High 
School  he  entered  the  State  Normal  University 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  from  which  place  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1890.  The  following  September 
he  began  teaching  in  the  Butler  Count})  Schools,  and  was  employed  in  the  Oxford  Township 
schools  for  eight  years,  continuously  spending  his  summers  at  work  on  the  farm.  His  work 
as  a teacher  was  unusually  satisfactory,  and  earned  him  a reputation  throughout  the  county, 
because  of  his  advanced  methods.  In  1898,  Mr.  Huffman  began  the  study  of  law,  which  pro- 
fession he  has  adopted  for  his  future  field  of  labor.  Being  essentially  a man  of  the  people, 
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he  is  well  equipped  to  serve  his  constituency.  Mr.  Huffman  is  a loyal  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party  ticket,  and  of  its  principles.  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Geneial  Assembly,  Mr. 
Huffman  was  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Blind  Asylum,  Fees  and  Salaries, 
and  Labor,  while  in  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Huffman  seived  on  the  stand- 
ing' committees  on  Finance,  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  and  Library.  Mr.  Huffman  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Oxford,  and  Chapter  41  of  Hamilton,  K.  of  P.,  and  I.  O. 
O.  F.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  Butler  County  Pythian  Association  and  State  Representa- 
tive of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  office  is  located  in  Hamilton.  He  is  still 
unmarried,  and  lives  in  the  pretty  village  of  Oxford,  Butler  County. 

Hollis  C.  Johnston, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  2 d of  October,  1861,  and  received 
a careful  education,  after  which  he  attended  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  May,  1886,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  immediately  became  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Hollis 
C.  Johnston  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic, 
faithful  Republican,  and  always  ready  to  serve 
his  party  when  called  upon.  In  April,  1895,  he 
was  appointed  trustee  of  the  Athens  State 
Hospital  by  Governor  McKinley,  and  was 
re-appointed  to  the  same  position  by  Governor 
Nash  in  April,  1900.  On  the  5th  of  November, 

1901,  Mr.  Johnston  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General 
Assembly  by  a majority  of  1,659.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly by  an  increased  majority.  When  the 
Republican  caucus  met  in  the  early  part  of 
January,  1904,  Mr.  Johnston  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  his  colleagues  for  Speaker  pro 
tern  of  the  House.  He  also  was  Chairman  of 

the  standing  committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries,  and  a member  of  the  committees  on  Epileptic 
Hospital,  Rules,  and  Banks  and  Banking.  He  was  married  on  the  15th  of  February,  1892, 
to  Nell  F.  Dages,  and  has  three  children,  Mabel  C.,  Esther  A.  and  Fred  D. 

Arthur  H.  Jones, 

Republican  member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies  from 
the  Delaware-Morrow  joint  districts,  was  born  in  Circleville,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1854,  being  a son  of  the  late  Judge  T.  C.  Jones.  In  1855,  with  his 
father’s  family,  he  moved  to  a farm  in  Troy  Township,  Delaware  County,  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since.  His  education  was  received  in  the  common  schools  with  some  help  from  private 
teachers  and  a short  course  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware.  He  is  a farmer 
both  by  education  and  inclination,  and  is  pre-eminently  successful  as  a cattleman.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  thoroughbred  short  horns,  and  is  at  the  present  time  the  owner 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle  in  Ohio,  and  a herd  which  ranks  among  the 
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largest  in  the  world.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Polled  Durham  and  American  Short  Horn 
Associations,  was  director  in  the  latter  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  and  is  a life  member 
of  the  Short  Horn  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  a director  in  the  Delaware  County 
National  Bank,  which  was  originally  estab- 
lished by  his  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side 
as  a branch  of  the  old  State  Bank  of  Ohio. 
He  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  schools  of 
the  country,  and  has  served  as  a member  of 
various  School  Boards  from  the  time  of  his 
first  vote.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  as  a member  of 
a commission  to  settle  with  the  Chippeway 
Indians  for  lands  in  Northern  Minnesota.  This 
temporary  appointment  is  the  only  salaried 
office  he  has  ever  held.  Mr.  Jones  has  always 
been  active  in  politics,  and  a Republican  from 
the  ground  up.  In  1878  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Clara  J.  Phelps,  of  Franklin  County.  His 
record  in  both  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
blies is  an  enviable  one.  He  is  Chairman  and 
a member  of  a number  of  important  committees,  and  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  he 
always  was  a faithful  servant  of  the  people. 

John  C.  Jones, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Sylvania  and  Toledo, 

Ohio,  and  one  of  the  Representatives  from 
Lucas  County  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assemblies,  was  born  in  Mildford  Township, 

Knox  County,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1857. 

Though  born  in  Knox  County,  his  boyhood 
days  and  early  manhood  were  spent  on  a farm 
in  Licking  County,  where  he  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  country  schools.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  began  to  teach  school  in 
the  winter,  and  attended  school  in  the  spring 
and  fall  until  the  3d  of  June,  1881,  when  he 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School  at  LTtica, 

Ohio.  He  continued  to  teach  in  Licking- 
County  until  the  fall  of  1886,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  public  school  of  Sylvania,  Ohio, 
his  present  home,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  Mr.  Jones,  while  teaching,  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law,  registering  with  Hon. 

J.  K.  Hamilton  and  the  late  J.  D.  Ford,  at 
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Toledo,  Ohio.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1892,  he  passed  a successful  examination  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  discontinued  his  school  work  and  entered  into  the  practice  of 
law.  He  opened  an  office  in  Sylvania,  and  also  associated  himself  with  L.  W.  Morris,  of 
Toledo,  until  the  latter  went  upon  the  Common  Pleas  bench,  when  Mr.  Jones  took  offices  in 
the  Spitzer  Building-  in  Toledo.  Mr.  Jones  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  educational 
affairs.  He  served  ten  years  as  a member  of  the  County  Board  of  School  Examiners,  resign- 
ing said  office  to  take  his  seat  as  a member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly.  He  has 
been  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Sylvania  for  six  years.  Mr.  Jones  was  re-elected 
to  the  House  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  on  the  3d  of  November,  1903.  He 
received  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate  on  the  victorious  Republican  ticket  in  Lucas 
County.  In  politics  Mr.  Jones  has  always  been  a faithful  and  unswerving  Republican.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  ; Commander  of  Enterprise  Tent,  No.  138, 
K.  O.  T.  M. ; Secretary  of  Sylvania  Lodge,  No.  289,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  an  Elk. 

Alfred  H.  Judy, 

Of  Greenville,  Ohio,  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  June, 

1861,  at  Enon,  Clarke  County,  Ohio.  He  is 
the  son  of  Samuel  H.  Judy  and  Lyda  Wilson 
Judy,  both  natives  of  Ohio,  his  father  being  of 
Swiss-German  descent,  while  the  mother  comes 
from  English-Irish  stock.  The  name  Judy, 
formerly  spelled  Tschudi,  occupied  a prominent 
place  in  the  early  Swiss  history.  Members  of 
the  family  being  prominent  in  State,  Art  and 
Literature.  Mr.  Judy’s  father,  Samuel  H.  Judy 
was  a stock  dealer  and  farmer,  as  well  as  a 
successful  business  man,  adhering  to  the  strict- 
est principles  of  honor,  and  rearing  his  family 
on  the  same  plane.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Judy  passed 
his  early  life  as  a farmer  boy,  and  learned  many 
lessons  in  his  early  years  which  afterwards 
became  of  great  advantage  in  maturity.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  district  school 
near  Greenville,  Ohio,  until  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  he  entered  the  High  School  of  that 
place,  graduating  from  there  four  years  later 
with  the  exceptional  average  grade  of  97-  He  started  in  public  life  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
teaching  in  the  district  and  graded  schools  with  marked  success,  later  engaging  in  farming 
and  stock  dealing,  which  occupation  he  still  follows.  In  1897  he  entered  an  active  mercantile 
career,  doing  an  annual  business  of  $30,000,  in  selling  farming  implements,  buggies,  etc., 
which  business  he  originated  at  Castine,  Ohio,  selling  the  same  in  October,  1903.  He  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  commission  to  locate  and  secure  options  on  lands  for  a State 
Hospital  for  Insane  by  Governor  Herrick  in  June,  1904,  an  important  position,  and  one 
1 equiring  good  judgment  and  business  ability.  During  all  his  active  life  he  has  been  a 
staunch  Democrat.  He  was  a magistrate  of  Butler  Township,  Darke  County,  for  eighteen 
} ears,  during  which  time  he  never  had  a decision  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.  He  resigned 
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from  this  office  in  October,  1903.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  defeating  the  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  Harvey 
Dursham,  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  opposite  party  in  that  district.  While  a member 
of  the  Legislature  he  belonged  to  the  following  standing  committees:  Turnpikes,  Claims  and 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  He  was  also  appointed  a member  of  the  committee  to  draft  the 
State  Highway  Bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wertz  and  Mr.  Fisher.  He  drafted  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  pertained  to  counties  having  pikes  already  built  and  introduced  House  Bill  No.  149 
to  limit  telephone  rates  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  bill  was  fought  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  killed  in  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Telegraphs.  He  also  introduced 
House  Bill  No.  168,  to  provide  heaters  and  radiators  for  the  vestibules  of  street  cars.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  with  81  votes,  was  reported  favorably  in  the  Senate,  but  was  tabled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Company.  Mr.  Judy’s  ability  as  a legislator  was 
recognized  by  his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  his  friends.  In  taking  part  in  the  fight  on  the 
famous  Harrison  School  Code,  Mr.  Judy  bitterly  opposed  the  measure  as  it  was  offered,  and 
he  offered  many  of  the  twenty  amendments  to  the  code,  all  of  which  were  voted  down. 
Finally  he  made  a brilliant  speech  against  the  adoption  of  the  code.  This  splendid  effort 
won  him  the  admiration  of  his  political  opponents,  and  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  strong 
men  of  that  legislative  body,  and  a leader  of  the  Democratic  minority.  He  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Farmers’  National  Congress  at  St.  Louis  on  the  27th  of  September,  1904. 
O11  the  16th  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  Judy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jeanette  Coblentz, 
daughter  of  Flarrison  and  Caroline  Coblentz.  Mrs.  Judy  is  a talented,  well-educated  lady,  a 
splendid  entertainer  and  a good  business  woman.  Three  children  are  the  fruit  of  this  union, 
Edith,  Kate  and  Harrison  Judy.  Mr.  Judy  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
He  resides  in  the  summer  on  his  farm,  located  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Castine, 
Ohio,  while  in  the  winter  he  is  to  be  found  at  No.  415  Wayne  Avenue,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Homer  Nash  Kimball, 

Deceased,  late  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Madison,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assem- 
blies from  the  joint  Geauga-Lake  Districts,  was 
born  on  the  nth  of  October,  1867,  on  the  farm 
near  Madison  where  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  lived  since  [812.  The  Kimball 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  coming  W'est  when  the  country  was 
only  sparely  settled  and  living  on  the  same 
farm  continuously.  They  came  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  whole  family,  fathers  and 
mothers,  are  of  New  England  birth  and  train- 
ing, and  those  of  every  branch  have  descended 
from  Revolutionary  stock.  Young  Kimball 
was  educated  in  the  public  school  and  High 
School  of  Madison,  and  graduated  from  Ober- 
1 in  College  in  1890.  In  1892  he  was  chosen 
Superintendent  of  the  village  schools  at  Madi- 
son, where  his  excellent  management  and 
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scholastic  attainments  have  contributed  much  to  make  them  the  best  in  that  pait  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Kimball  served  since  1891  continuously  as  Clerk,  Councilman  and  Mayor  of 
Madison,  and  also  for  a term  of  eight  years  on  the  County  Board  of  School  Examiners  foi 
Lake  County.  He  was  a Republican  in  politics.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  among 
the  staunch  adherents  of  that  faith  in  a section  that  has  always  been  known  as  the  Gibraltar 
of  Republicanism  in  Ohio.  Being  busily  engaged  in  his  duties  as  teacher  and  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Kimball  had  but  little  time  to  work  in  politics,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  home 
people,  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  Representative  in  1901.  He  was  elected  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  by  a very  large  majority,  and  re-elected  in  1903.  While  a member  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies,  Mr.  Kimball  had  an  active  part  in  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  municipal  and  school  laws  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Madison  “Review,”  a weekly  paper  of  quality  published  in  Madison.  Mr.  Kimball  had  been 
engaged  in  several  business  enterprises,  and  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
two  banks.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1904. 


Errett  Le Fever,  M.  D. 

Of  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1867,  on  a farm  in  Homer  Township, 

Morgan  County,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  Basha  Shepard  LeFever,  both  of  whom 
were  native  Americans,  the  father  having  his 
birthplace  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mother 
being  a native  of  Ohio.  Isaac  LeFever,  the 
father,  followed  the  occupation  of  house  car- 
penter during  his  active  life.  The  mother 
before  her  marriage  was  well  known  in  educa- 
tional circles  for  many  years,  and  was  a suc- 
cessful school  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio.  The  son,  Errett,  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  county  schools,  supplemented  by 
careful  instructions  from  his  mother,  proof  of 
whose  careful  guidance  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  able  to  start  in 
public  life  as  a school  teacher  in  the  county 
schools  where  but  a few  years  previous  he  was 
a scholar.  Entering  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  he  received  a special  course  of  study, 

and  then,  deciding  to  take  up  the  study  of  Medicine,  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1890.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  chosen  profession.  Dr.  LeFever  has  always  been  a staunch  Republican,  and 
has  served  his  party  in  many  capacities.  In  1900  he  was  elected  a Representative  from 
Morgan  County  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly.  Again  he 
received  the  nomination  for  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  and  was  re-elected  by  an 
increased  majority.  During  both  sessions,  Dr.  LeFever  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  that  body.  He  naturally  became  interested  in  legislation  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  made  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Telegraph,  and 
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after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  Governor  Herrick  appointed  him  a member  of  a 
commission  to  select  a site  for  a new  Insane  Hospital.  The  Doctor  was  made  Chairman  of 
this  committee.  Socially,  Dr.  LeFever  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  K.  of 
P.,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  Morgan  County.  For  many  years  Dr.  LeFever  was  located 
at  Mountville,  but  since  1904  he  resides  and  practices  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  The  doctor  has  been 
married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Julia  Howard.  After  her  death  he  married  Miss 
Lola  Howard,  and  by  this  union  he  is  the  father  of  two  children,  Harry  Everett  and  Ruth 
Ernestine  LeFever.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

John  J.  Lehmann, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  from  San- 
dusky County,  was  born  on  the  farm  in  Scott 
Township  of  his  native  county  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1863.  His  father,  Leodegar  Lehmann, 
at  the  age  of  ten  had  emigrated  from  Baden, 
Germany,  in  1833,  while  his  mother,  Barbara 
(Staub)  Lehmann,  was  born  in  the  same  year 
on  the  ocean  near  the  American  side.  Mr. 
Lehmann  worked  for  his  parents  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  During  his 
boyhood  days  his  parents  were  in  moderate 
circumstances  and  had  experienced  many  of 
the  hardships  incident  to  early  farm  life  in  this 
country.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  the 
winter  time  and  received  a good  common 
school  education.  As  soon  as  he  became 
twenty-one  years  old  he  began  to  attend  school 
at  Ada,  Ohio,  the  next  year  he  began  farming 
for  himself  in  summer  and  teaching  school 
during  the  winter  months.  In  the  year  of  1887 
he  was  nominated  without  any  opposition  for 
Township  Clerk  of  Scott  Township,  and  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  of  any  one 
on  the  ticket.  He  was  re-elected  to  a second  term,  again  receiving  a large  majority.  He 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people  of  his  township.  As  a school  teacher,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  west  end  of  the  county,  and  in  the  year  1892  he  was  tendered  the  Principalship  of  the 
Rising  Sun  schools,  which  position  he  accepted  and  held  for  two  years.  As  soon  as  he 
began  teaching  in  Rising  Sun,  he  disposed  of  his  farming  implements,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  O’Farrell  & McSheeny,  of  Fremont.  Imme- 
diately after  he  severed  his  connections  with  the  Rising  Sun  schools  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  at  Ada,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  his  course  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1894.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  and  removed  to  Fremont  in  Sep- 
tember, 1895,  and  is  now  engaged  in  practicing  law  and  prosecuting  pension  and  patent 
claims,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  pension  and  patent  attorneys  in  North- 
ern Ohio.  Mr.  Lehmann  has  always  been  a staunch  Democrat,  a hard  worker  for  his  party, 
and  is  an  able  speaker.  Ever  since  he  has  been  a voter  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
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in  caucuses  and  conventions,  and  has  always  given  his  support  to  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket.  During  the  time  he  has  lived  in  Fremont  he  has  been  Chairman  of  more  Democratic 
conventions  than  any  other  man  within  the  same  period.  In  the  year  of  1901  he  was  nom- 
inated by  his  party  for  County  Representative,  but  was  defeated  in  the  landslide  of  that 
year  by  the  small  majority  of  31  votes.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1903,  he  was  renominated  by 
the  Democratic  primaries  and  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  by  a plurality  of  1,015 
votes,  receiving  nearly  300  votes  more  than  any  other  man  on  the  ticket.  While  being  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Lehmann  was  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on 
Judiciary,  Federal  Relations  and  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  introduced  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  following  bills:  House  Bill  No.  165,  providing  that  all  land  owners  must 
build  one-half  of  all  partition  fences;  thus  revolutionizing  the  fence  laws  of  Ohio.  House 
Bill  No.  320,  limiting  the  time  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Common  Pleas  Judges  to 
examine  the  County  Commissioner’s  report  to  thirty  days.  In  many  counties  these  com- 
mittees were  charging  for  one  hundred  days’  time  and  more,  when  in  fact  the  reports  in  most 
instances  could  be  examined  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  House  Bill  No.  202,  giving  County 
Commissioners  of  adjoining  counties  the  power  to  act  jointly  under  the  Gehrett  Road  Law 
in  building  county  line  roads.  House  Bill  No.  449,  giving  courts  the  power  to  fine  for  con- 
tempt in  cases  of  nuisances  of  a recurring  character.  This  is  legislation  that  is  directly 
aimed  at  the  strawboard  mills  located  on  the  Sandusky  River  near  Tiffin,  Ohio.  For  years 
the  people  of  Seneca  and  Sandusky  Counties,  along  the  Sandusky  River,  and  especially  in  the 
city  of  Fremont,  were  complaining  of  the  strawboard  company  polluting  the  Sandusky 
River.  This  pollution  of  the  river  at  different  times  killed  nearly  all  the  fish  for  a distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below  the  strawboard  plant,  and  tons  of  dead  fish  went  floating 
down  the  river  and  lodged  along  its  banks.  The  waters  of  the  Sandusky  River  then  became 
unfit  for  use  and  the  stench  at  times  became  unbearable.  Mr.  Lehmann  took  up  this  cause 
of  the  people  and  promised  them  that  in  case  of  his  election  he  would  secure  the  passage 
of  a bill  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  nuisance.  He  began  early  in  the  session,  intro- 
ducing a number  of  bills  aimed  at  the  strawboard  mill  on  the  Sandusky  River.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  House  Bill  No.  449,  thus  relieving  his  people  from  a 
great  nuisance.  He  also  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  House  Bill  No.  468  and  House 
Bill  No.  560. 

Mr.  Lehmann  is  a member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  has  been  clerk 
of  his  home  Camp  for  nine  years.  He  also  belongs  to,  and  is  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Maccabees,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  Home  Guards  of  America.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Lillian  B.  Fry,  of  Sandusky  County  on  the  16th  of  October,  1894.  They 
have  four  children,  Lester  L.,  Ruth  E.,  William  Elbert,  and  John. 

Robert  Boynton  Lersch, 

A member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  and  a prominent  merchant  of  Elyria,  Lorain  County,  that  State,  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1871,  at  Elyria.  His  father,  John  Lersch,  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  his 
mother,  Pamela  Boynton,  a native  of  Ohio.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  Elyria  Public 
Schools,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1889.  Later  he  took  a course  in  the  law 
school  of  the  Western  Reserve  University.  After  finishing  his  education  he  became  identified 
with  the  firm  of  John  Lersch  & Co.,  the  principal  dry  goods  business  in  Lorain  County.  Mr. 
Lersch  has  always  taken  ap  active  interest  in  Republican  politics.  His  first  step  into  public 
life  was  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  when  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  City  Council 
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in  his  home  city.  This  position  he  held  for 
four  successive  terms,  being  elected  and 
re-elected  in  1898,  1900,  1902  and  1903.  In  the 
summer  of  1903  he  was  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  convention  of  Lorain  County  for 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  being  in 
opposition  to  six  other  candidates  and  gaining 
the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  His  election 
followed  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  During 
the  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  Lersch  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  that  honorable  body,  and 
was  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on 
Cities  (Secretary),  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, Public  Buildings  and  Lands  (Chair- 
man), and  Taxation.  Socially,  Mr.  Lersch  is 
connected  with  King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  F.  & 

A.  M. ; Marshall  Chapter  No.  47;  Elyria  Lodge, 

B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  Elyria  Tent,  Iv.  O.  T.  M.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  1897,  he  became  a 
benedict,  marrying  Miss  Helen  Seward.  They 
have  one  child,  Dorothea. 


Cliff  E.  McGinnis, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Plattsville,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1875.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  S.  McGinnis  and  Laura  B.  Woodward 
McGinnis,  both  of  whom  were  native  Ohioans. 


Mr.  McGinnis  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Covington,  Ohio  ; at  the 
Sidney  Business  College,  and  later  took  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Ohio  State  Lhiiversity. 

Starting  in  public  life,  in  1897,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of 
Clinton  Township,  Shelby  County,  including 
Sidney,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  the 
only  Democrat  elected  to  that  office  in  twenty- 
six  years.  His  preferment  to  office  was  due 
not  alone  to  his  natural  ability,  but  as  well  to 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  a large 
circle  of  friends  for  his  affableness  of  manners 
and  pleasant  characteristics.  Previous  to  his 
entering  the  Ohio  State  University,  he  was 
employed  as  bookkeeper  for  five  years.  In 
1902  he  was  made  Deputy  Clerk  of  Shelbyr 
County,  and  in  1903  was  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  a member  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly.  While  a member  of  that 
body  he  belonged  to  the  following  standing 
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committees:  Banks  and  Banking,  Claims,  Fees  and  Salaries,  Taxation,  and  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth.  He  is,  as  mentioned  above,  a resident  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  where  he 
enjoys  a splendid  law  practice,  and  where  he  is  the  center  of  a host  of  personal  friends  who 
aim  to  continue  his  political  career  for  the  service  of  his  party  and  his  people.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Iv.  of  P.,  Elks,  Knights  of  Kohrassen,  and  Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  1901,  Mr.  McGinnis  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Fisher,  a resi- 
dent of  his  home  city. 

L.  B.  McNeal, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Marion,  Ohio,  ranks 
among  the  best-known  younger  members  of 
the  bar  of  Central  Ohio,  and  he  undoubtedly 
has  a brilliant  future  before  him.  Mr.  McNeal 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  April,  1868,  at  Marion, 
the  son  of  Hon.  J.  F.  McNeal,  a lawyer  of  the 
hiarhest  standing.  He  obtained  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  after  a three  years’  course  in  the  High 
School,  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
Wooster  University,  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  After 
his  graduation  from  this  well-known  institu- 
tion, Mr.  McNeal  entered  Cornell  University, 
from  where  he  graduated  in  1892.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  college  frater- 
nity. After  his  graduation  he  immediately 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  spent  two  years  with 
his  father;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 

1894,  and  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  J.  F. 

McNeal  & Sons.  Mr.  McNeal  has  always 
been  a faithful  Republican.  In  the  fall  of  1901 
he  was  elected  Representative  from  Marion 
County  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly,  where  he  was  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Judiciary, 
Military  Affairs,  and  Public  Works.  He  resides  in  Marion. 

Max  Emile  Meisel, 

A young  and  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  Cuyahoga  County,  with  offices  located  in 
the  Williamson  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  Forest  City  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1876.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city, 
attending  Cleveland  Central  High  School,  graduating  from  there  in  1893.  His  education 
was  completed  in  Adelbert  College,  and  he  is  a graduate  with  the  class  of  1897.  Resolving 
to  devote  his  future  to  the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Meisel  finally  attended  the  law  school  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  graduating  in  1900.  In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  entered  immediately  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A close  student  of  economics 
and  political  conditions,  Mr.  Meisel  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  successfully  fill  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  Although  a young  man  in  years,  he  has  manifested  an  energetic 
ability  and  much  natural  power  in  public  affairs.  He  has  always  been  a staunch  adherent 
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of  the  Democratic  belief,  and  has  served  his 
party  in  many  capacities.  In  the  fall  of  1901 
Mr.  Meisel  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
convention  of  Cuyahoga  County  for  State 
Representative,  and  thereby  he  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  delegation  and  of 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  November  election  of  1901.  In  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Meisel  was  a 
member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Enroll- 
ment, Finance,  Revision,  and  Universities  and 
Colleges.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  that  body,  both  in  the  committee 
rooms  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  the 
summer  of  1902  he  was  the  nominee  for  City 
Solicitor  of  Cleveland,  but  his  opponent  on  the 
Republican  ticket  won  by  a small  majority. 
Mr.  Meisel  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a large 
and  lucrative  clientele  and  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  practitioners. 

Frank  Miller, 

Representative  from  Crawford  County  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  General  Assembly,  was  born  in  Crestline,  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  on  the  nth  of 
March,  1863,  ancl  he  has  lived  there  ever 
since.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  home,  and  graduated  in 
1881,  after  which  he  entered  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
which  institution  he  attended  until  1883.  He 
then  read  law  at  Crestline,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1887.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1893,  at 
which  time  he  started  what  is  known  as  the 
Crestline  Live  Stock  Feeding  Station,  which 
business  he  now  owns  and  manages  at  Crest- 
line. Mr.  Miller  is  also  in  a number  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  and  is  one  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bench  Plow  Works  Com- 
pany. Politically,  Mr.  Miller  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  Democratic  party  and  has 
served  the  party  of  his  choice  often  and  faith- 
fully. He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Crestline  in 
1896,  served  for  two  years,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1898,  which  office  he  filled  until  1900.  In 
the  fall  of  1903  Mr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  by  a large  majority.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  standing  committees  on  Cities,  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Home.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1889,  Mr.  Miller  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie  N. 
Short,  of  Belle  Center,  Ohio. 

Clyde  R.  Painter, 

Attorney-at-law  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
and  member  of  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Sev- 
enty-fifth General  Assemblies,  is  among  the 
best-known  citizens  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State.  He  was  born  in  Bloom  Town- 
ship, Wood  County,  near  Bloomdale,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1866,  and  where  he  has 
always  resided.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  extraction,  while  his  father  was  of  Ger- 
man parentage.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
after  a most  thorough  education  at  the  Ohio 
Normal  University  at  Ada,  and  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus,  and  has  since  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Wood  and  surrounding  counties. 

Mr.  Painter  has  always  been  a staunch  Repub- 
lican, and  in  every  campaign  since  he  has 
reached  his  majority  has  been  a potent  force 
in  advocating  the  doctrines  of  his  party.  He 
has  served  two  terms  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  work  along  the 
lines  of  general  legislation.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  majority,  and  his  advice  and  good  judgment  were  often  sought.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  he  had  much  important  work  to  do,  and  the 
record  shows  that  he  did  it  well.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  House  Committee  of 
Twenty-three  having  in  charge  the  municipal  code  at  the  special  session  of  1902,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Standing  Caucus.  Mr.  Painter  is  an  able  debater,  a forceful  and 
convincing  speaker  and  a conscientious  lawyer  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  clients  and 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  practitioners. 

Franklin  P.  Riegle, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Bowling  Green,  and  Representative  from  Wood  County  in  the  Sev- 
enty-fourth and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies,  is  a native  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  he  wras  born  on  the  14th  of  May,  1870,  in  Van  Buren  County.  When  Mr.  Riegle 
was  but  a few  months  old  his  parents  removed  to  Delaware  Township,  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  and  resided  there  until  their  son  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  the 
family  moved  to  Jackson  Township,  Wood  County.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Riegle  has  lived 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Riegle  is  of  German  extraction,  his  grandparents  having 
emigrated  from  the  Fatherland.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  his  home  county,  and  subsequently  attended  Findlay  College  and  the  well-known  Ohio 
Normal  University  at  Ada,  Ohio.  After  leaving  that  institution  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Mr.  Riegle  commenced  to  teach  school,  and  continued  in  that  profession  until  he  was 
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also  he  has  his  law  office.  He  is  a prominent  m 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Benevolent  a 

William  Z.  Roll, 

A well-known  lawyer  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assemblies,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1865,  at  Butlerville,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  the 
son  of  David  and  Laura  Long  Roll,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  the  Buckeye  State.  The 
family  is  of  German  descent,  the  grandfather 
coming  to  this  country  in  the  year  of  1830, 
while  the  grandmother  was  but  twelve  years 
old  when  she  left  her  native  country,  Alsace, 
and  emigrated  to  America.  His  parents  being 
poor,  he  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
attended  school  during  the  winter,  until  1886, 
when  he  received  a teacher’s  certificate  and 
taught  school  for  a-period  of  six  years.  Desir- 
ing to  obtain  an  academic  education,  he  care- 
fully saved  the  money  earned  by  him,  and 
upon  acquiring  sufficient  funds  he  came  to 
Lebanon  and  entered  the  National  Normal 
University,  graduating  from  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  1893  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


admitted  to  the  bar,  finishing  the  law  studies 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  In  this  pro- 
fession he  has  been  a very  successful  man,  and 
has  enjoyed  a splendid  reputation  for  probity, 
legal  knowledge  and  honesty  of  purpose.  He 
has  always  been  an  active  working  Repub- 
lican, and  in  the  fall  of  1899  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General 
Assembly,  and  re-elected  to  the  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assembly  in  1903.  During  his  mem- 
bership in  that  body  Mr.  Riegle  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  by  his 
oratorical  powers,  sound  judgment  and  aggres- 
siveness. Fie  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
legislation  which  afterwards  became  known 
as  the  School  Code  of  Ohio,  and  he  led  the 
fight  in  the  House  for  the  bill  abolishing  spring 
elections,  which  made  him  very  popular 
throughout  the  State.  In  1895  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunn,  an  educated,  refined 
and  accomplished  young  lady.  Mr.  Riegle 
lives  with  his  family  in  Bowling  Green,  where 
ember  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Independent 
nd  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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English.  After  leaving  college  he  ’became  Principal  of  the  Utica  school,  which  position 
he  held  for  seven  years.  Becoming  interested  in  the  Valley  Telephone  Company,  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  that  corporation.  While  holding  this  position  Mr.  Roll  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Mildon  Bird  and  M.  C.  Drake,  prominent  lawyers 
of  Warren  County.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903.  and  at  once  took  up  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession,  in  which  he  has  so  ably  succeeded.  Mr.  Roll  is  also  the  man- 
ager of  the  Miami  Valley  Fruit  Company,  of  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.  As  a Republican,  Mr. 
Roll  was  in  1901  elected  to  the  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  having  served  with  distinction,  he  was  re-elected  to  a second 
term  in  the  fall  of  1903.  While  a member  of  that  honorable  body,  Mr.  Roll  was  a Chairman 
and  member  of  many  important  standing  committees.  He  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a bill  requiring  County  Commissioners  to  act  upon  those  bills  only  which  have 
been  filed  at  least  five  days  previous  to  any  action  taken  upon  them  by  the  Commissioners. 
He  is  an  Elk,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Red  Man,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  Mr.  Roll  has  been 
identified  with  the  military  affairs  of  the  State.  At  present  he  is  a member  of  Company  FI, 
First  Regiment,  and  belongs  to  the  State  Rifle  Team.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  went 
to  Seagirt,  New  Jersey,  for  competing  with  the  rifle  teams  of  other  States  for  prizes.  At 
the  target  competition  in  1904,  at  Newark,  Ohio,  he  came  within  three  points  of  winning 
the  championship  of  the  State  in  the  1,000-yard  range.  He  was  married  on  te  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  to  Frances  G.  Bird,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father  of  five  boys  and  one  girl.  His 
residence  and  office  are  located  in  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Charles  F.  Seese, 

One  of  the  notable  acts  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  was  the  law  establishing 
State  Normal  Schools  at  Athens  and  Oxford,  under  the  fostering  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  act  was  an  innovation 
in  the  educational  record  of  the  State  and 
placed  Ohio  in  line  with  the  progressive  col- 
leagues in  the  Union.  The  author  of  the  bill 
was  Hon.  Charles  F.  Seese,  a member  of  the 
House  from  Summit  County,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Common  Schools.  Mr. 

Charles  F.  Seese,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
care  of  education  and  is  to-day  known  as  one 
of  the  most  advanced  in  his  chosen  profession, 
is  of  German  ancestry,  both  on  his  father’s  and 
his  mother's  side.  He  was  born  in  Tuscarawas 
County  on  the  21st  of  December,  1858,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  section,  select  private  schools  and  the 
National  Normal  University.  After  graduat- 
ing he  began  the  noble  profession  of  teaching, 
and  is  now  so  engaged  at  Central  High  School 
of  Cleveland.  His  father  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  but  got  no  further 
south  than  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  where  he 
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was  rejected  for  physical  disability.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1881,  Mr.  Seese  was  married 
to  Miss  Luella  May  Cummins.  Mr.  Seese  has  always  been  a Republican,  and  at  different 
times  has  been  Township  Clerk,  County  School  Examiner  for  four  consecutive  terms  of 
three  years  each  ; Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  for  eleven  years, 
and  member  of  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  General  Assemblies.  In  1903  Mr. 
Seese  was  prominently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  School  Commissioner,  but 
he  withdrew  his  name  before  'the  Republican  State  Convention.  During  his  term  of  service 
as  legislator,  Mr.  Seese  was  known  as  one  of  the  effective  men  of  the  House,  both  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  he  left  his  impression  on  much  of  the  legislation  enacted 
by  these  Assemblies.  He  was  particularly  active  along  the  lines  of  educational  work,  and 
was  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  Ohio  public  school  system,  doing  all  in  his  power 
for  the  enlargement  of  its  scope  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Seese  resides  in  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Young  Stephenson,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  from 
Brown  County,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  Buck- 
eye State.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1834,  on  a farm  in  Brown  County.  His  father, 
Robert  P.  Stephenson,  was  a native  of  Ohio, 
while  his  mother,  Mary  Wallace  Stephenson, 
was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  Colonel 
Mills  Stephenson,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Stephenson,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 
He  emigrated  to  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1792,  and  came  to  Ohio  two  years  later,  in 
17174.  Colonel  Stephenson  served  in  the  Indian 
War  and  through  the  War  of  1812.  He  built 
Fort  Stephenson,  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  by  order 
of  the  Governor,  and  it  was  given  his  name. 
His  wife,  formerly  Jane  Kilpatrick,  was  a 
daughter  of  Frank  Kilpatrick,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1791.  In  1791  he  came  down  the  Ohio  in  a 
flat-boat  with  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Jane.  When  just  above  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky, then  known  as  Limestone,  the  Indians 
endeavored  to  decoy  them  ashore,  but  failed.  They  fired  upon  him  and  killed  him.  His 
daughters  came  on  to  Limestone,  where  they  saw  their  father  buried.  They  were  taken 
by  Richard  Applegate,  of  Mason  County,  and  reared  to  womanhood.  Afterwards  Jane 
married  Colonel  Mills  Stephenson,  who  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  1815.  Dr.  Stephenson 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  attended  Wes- 
leyan University  for  four  years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to 
Brown  County.  He  started  into  public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  teaching 
school  for  ten  years.  In  1864  he  attended  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  year  following  he  graduated  from  the  Starling  Medical  College  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
In  1866  Dr.  Stephenson  located  in  Georgetown,  where  he  practiced  until  the  present  day. 
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The  Doctor  has  been  a lifelong  Democrat.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Georgetown  for  nine  years,  of  the  Town  Council  for  four  years,  and  was  President 
of  the  Brown  County  Teachers’  Institute  for  four  years.  He  also  was  elected  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  at  Georgetown,  and  served  six  and  a half  years.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1903,  Dr. 
Stephenson  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Brown  County.  While  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  served  in  the  standing  committees  on  Insane  Asylums,  Public 
Printing,  and  Ditches,  Drains  and  Water  Courses.  Socially,  Dr.  Stephenson  is  a member 
of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Daughters  of  Rebeccah,  K.  of  P.,  U.  R.  of  the  K.  of  P.,  Brown  County 
Academy  of  Medicine;  State  Medical  Association,  American  Medical  Association,  and  for 
twelve  years  Surgeon  of  the  Third  Regiment.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1857,  Dr. 
Stephenson  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Van  Anda.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  at  Georgetown,  Ohio. 

William  Walker  Smith,  Jr., 

A member  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  young  attorneys  of 
Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Covington,  Kentucky, 
on  the  2 1 st  of  November,  1870,  and  is  a son 
of  William  Walker  Smith,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Cincin- 
nati, but  was  formerly  member  of  the  wholesale 
grocer)^  firm  of  Hill  & Smith,  that  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  business  at  No.  45  Vine 
Street,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Smith  was  three  years 
old  when  his  parents  moved  from  Covington  to 
Walnut  Hills,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 

His  early  education  was  secured  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  afterwards  com- 
pleted a course  of  study,  in  1887,  at  the  Frank- 
lin School.  At  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  he  subsequently  pursued  the  higher 
branches  and  was  there  graduated  in  1891. 

Immediately  afterward  he  took  an  extended 
tour  in  Europe,  during  which  time  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  municipal 
affairs  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Paris 
and  Berlin.  Upon  his  return,  he  studied  law 
in  the  old  Cincinnati  Law  School,  under  Jacob  D.  Cox.  His  offices  are  in  the  First  National 
Lank  Building,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Blanche  Pogue,  who  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Pogue,  whose  sketch  and  portrait  appear  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
I or  a long  period  Mr.  Smith  has  been  prominent  in  Masonry,  and  no  less  so  in  the  Ohio 
Society  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Elks.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Business 
Club.  He  is  also  a factor  in  politics,  and  has  an  enthusiastic  following,  who  see  in  him, 
as  a man  of  education,  travel,  enlarged  views  and  proper  public  spirit,  a leader  of  influence 
and  ability.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  having  been 
first  elected  in  1901,  and  re-elected  in  1903. 


William  Walker  Smith,  Jr. 
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David  D.  Spangler, 

Of  New  Bavaria,  Ohio,  Principal  of  South  Ridge  Special  School,  was  born  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1868,  in  Henry  County,  near  New  Bavaria,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Godfrey  Spangler, 
a shoemaker  by  trade,  and  Anna  M.  Mess  Spangler,  both  natives  of  the  old  country,  the 
father  emigrating  from  Bavaria  in  1848,  and  the  mother  from  Luxemburg  in  1847.  The 
parents  met  and  were  married  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  in  1855,  where  they  resided  a few  years, 
after  which  they  moved  to  New  Bavaria  into  the  wilds  of  the  Black  Swamp.  Hardship, 
trials  and  privations  confronted  them  continuously,  until,  the  life  becoming  unendurable, 
they  decided  to  move  from  that  neighborhood,  and  with  a family  friend,  Jacob  Yetter,  they 
made  their  way  to  St.  Paul  through  the  unbroken  forest.  They  remained  in  St.  Paul  for 
a period  of  four  years,  but  again  deciding  to  brave  the  hardships  of  New  Bavaria,  they 

returned1  and  have  lived  there  ever  since.  They 
saw  the  magnificent  primeval  forest  fall  under 
the  ax  of  the  frontiersman,  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens, productive  fields  and  happy  homes 
appear  in  its  stead.  Mr.  David  D.  Spangler 
received  his  early  education  at  St.  Paul,  in  the 
St.  Francis  Institution,  the  Catholic  Normal 
School  and  the  Pio  Nono  College,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  on  the  23d  of  June,  1893,  as  valedic- 
torian. Finding  it  necessary  in  early  life  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  studied 
telegraphy  and  was  employed  as  operator  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  at  Plover, 
Wisconsin.  Later,  taking  up  the  profession  of 
teaching,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  schools,  at  Decatur,  Indiana,  and  also 
that  of  organist  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  that 
city.  Subsequently  he  came  to  his  present 
location,  where  he  occupies  the  positions  of 
Principal  of  South  Ridge  Special  School  and 
organist  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  of  New 
Bavaria.  In  religious  belief,  Mr.  Spangler  is 
a Catholic,  and  is  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  Ohio,  and  since  1896  Secretary  of 
Branch  37  of  that  organization.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a staunch  Democrat,  and 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  Representative  from  Henry  County  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1903.  While  a member  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  belonged  to  the  following  committees:  Common  Schools,  Boys’  Industrial 
School,  and  Elections.  He  introduced  “A  bill  to  allow  Libert)^  Centre,  Ohio,  to  transfer 
certain  funds,”  which  passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate ; “A  two-cent  fare  bill 
on  railroads,”  ‘‘Ditch  notices  and  copies  thereof,”  “Huckster  bill,”  “Tile  drain  protection,” 
and  “A  bill  creating  a Township  Ditch  Supervisor.”  On  the  16th  of  August,  1893,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  F.  Cook,  and  by  this  union  he  is  the  father  of  six  children — Paul  B.,  Esther  C., 
Mary  E.,  Henry  A.,  Ursula  C.  and  Clara  A.  Spangler. 


David  D.  Spangler 
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Washington  I.  Tenney, 

Miami  County  has  always  been  worthily  represented  in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  and 
Hon.  Washington  I.  Tenney,  of  Troy,  who  represented  his  county  in  the  lower  House  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies,  was  no  exception  to  the  high-class 
officials  sent  by  the  people  of  that  section  to  represent  them  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Mr. 
Tenney  is  a native  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  the  3d  of  May,  1833. 
His  education  was  secured  in  the  common  schools,  except  one  winter  spent  in  Columbus, 
where  he  attended  the  High  School  of  which  Asa  D.  Lord  was  Superintendent.  Mr.  Ten- 
ney has  always  been  a stalwart  Republican,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  General  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  President  in  1856,  believing  in  the  policies  and  principles  of  that  party  from  its 
birth.  He  entered  the  service  of  his  country  for  one  hundred  days,  as  a member  of  Com- 
pany D,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh 
Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  stationed  at  Fort  Ethan 
Allen.  He  was  also  with  his  command  at 
Fort  Stevens,  when  General  Jubal  Early 
undertook  to  capture  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  Miami  County  he  has  on  several  occasions 
been  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  its 
Secretary  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
member  of  the  Troy  Board  of  Education  nine 
years,  and  County  Auditor  two  terms.  In  1901 
Mr.  Tenney  was  elected  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  his  record 
showed  a diligent  and  industrious  servant  of 
the  people,  always  on  the  side  of  the  people 
and  always  caring  for  their  wants.  The  result 
was,  that  he  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1903 
by  an  increased  majority.  Mr.  Tenney’s  father, 

Dr.  Eli  Tenney,  born  in  1809,  was  an  allopathic 
physician,  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
in  1856,  and  County  Auditor  one  term.  He 
died  suddenly  in  office  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873.  Mr.  Tenney’s  mother,  Margaret  A. 

Hatcher  Tenney,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1809, 
came  to  Ohio  with  her  parents  early  in  life,  Pho,° iy Baker'  Columlus<  0. 

and  was  married  in  1830.  In  1858  Mr.  Washington  I.  Tenney  married  Jennie  C.  Kelly,  and 
to  them  were  born  eight  children,  five  boys  and  three  girls,  all  of  whom  are  living  save  one 
daughter,  who  died  in  1891.  Mrs.  Tenney  passed  away  on  the  21st  of  May,  1901,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Mr.  lenney  is  an  honored  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  is  now  super- 
intending his  large  farm.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Tenney  was  a teacher  of  high  repute  in  his 
county.  He  is  a sturdy,  manly  man,  of  excellent  judgment,  and  one  whom  it  is  a pleasure 
and  delight  to  know.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  been  true  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  his  record  is  one  of  which  his  children  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  may  weil 
feel  proud. 


Washington  I.  Tenney 
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Warren  Thomas, 

A prominent  attorney  at  law  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly, was  born  on  the  27th  of  October,  1876,  in 
Niles,  Ohio,  the  birthplace  of  President  McKin- 
ley. He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  the  son 
of  Melanchton  Thomas,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  piano  business,  and  Emma  Calhoun 
Thomas,  whose  people  came  to  this  country 
before  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  fought 
on  the  battle-fields  during  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  also  on  those  of  the  War  of 
1812  with  England.  Mr.  Warren  Thomas  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  High  School  at 
Cortland,  Ohio,  class  of  1896.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Tutle  & Fill i us,  a leading  law  firm  of  Warren, 
Ohio.  In  October,  1899,  Mr.  Thomas  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  immediately  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  During  all  his  active  career  he  has  been  a faithful  Republican, 
and  has  served  his  party  as  speaker,  as  well  as  a member  of  Central  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees. In  the  fall  of  1903  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected  to  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  repre- 
senting his  county  in  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly, 
tinguished  body,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enrollment  and  a member  of  the 
Committees  on  Judiciary  and  Privileges.  His 
marriage  occurred  on  the  19th  of  March,  1902, 
his  wife  being  a former  resident  of  Cortland, 

Ohio,  Miss  Lenora  Hall.  His  office  is  located 
at  Warren,  Ohio. 


Warren  Thomas 


While  a member  of  that  dis- 


Carmi  A.  Thompson, 

One  of  the  most  successful  members  of  the 
bar  in  the  city  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  born  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1870,  in  Wayne  County, 
West  Virginia,  in  which  State  his  father  had 
lived.  The  ancestors  of  Colonel  Thompson 
were  Scotch-Irish,  and  had  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  Mexican  Wars.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
citv  and  entered  the  Ohio  State  University, 
from  which  institution  of  learning-  he  grad- 
uated, in  1892,  with  the  degree  of  B.  Ph.. 
taught  school  two  years,  then  went  back  to  the 
Ohio  State  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
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Carmi  A.  Thompson 


1895  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Commencing  the  practice  of  law  immediately  after  leaving 
college,  he  opened  an  office,  in  1895,  at  Ironton,  and  in  1897  formed  a partnership  with 
W.  D.  Corn,  which  lasted  until  June,  1903,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  his  chosen 
profession  under  his  own  name.  In  politics  Colonel  Thompson  is  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  his  home  district,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  each  cam- 
paign as  a speaker.  He  was  appointed  City  Solicitor  in  1896,  for  an  unexpired  term.  His 
name  was  placed  before  the  people  for  election  for  the  same  office,  resulting  in  his  election 
for  three  successive  terms.  In  1903  he  was  again  favored  by  his  party  and  the  people,  being 
elected  a member  of  the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly.  While  a 
member  of  that  body,  he  belonged  to  the  standing  committees  on  Judiciary,  Taxation  and 
Military  Affairs.  He  is  a Mason,  Elk,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  K.  of  P.  and  Golden  Eagle.  For  a number 
of  years  he  has  'been  closely  affiliated  with  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  entering  that  military 
body  in  1892.  He  was  Captain  of  Company  I,  Seventh  Regiment,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
■Spanish-American  War,  in  1898,  and  saw  active  service  for-  a period  of  nine  months.  He 
is  at  the  present  writing  Colonel  of  that  regiment,  and  in  June,  1904,  during  the  disturb- 
ances at  Hanging  Rock,  he  had  charge  of  the  military  forces  that  were  sent  there.  On  the 
3d  of  June,  1899,  Colonel  Thompson  was  married  to  Leila  Ellers,  a resident  of  Illinois,  bv 
which  union  he  is  the  father  of  one  daughter.  Colonel  Thompson’s  office  is  located  at  No.  1 5 1 
Centre  Street,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Williams, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
one  of  the  two  Representatives  in  the  lower 
House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth 
General  Assemblies  from  Mahoning  County,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  younger  Republicans  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  He  was  born 
on  the  21  st  of  May,  1869,  on  a farm  ten  miles 
east  of  Youngstown,  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  home  county,  after  which  he 
spent  five  years  in  the  normal  and  collegiate 
departments  of  Mt.  Union  College.  He  finally 
attended  Puget  Sound  University,  at  Tacoma, 

Washington,  graduating  from  that  institution 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  college,  Mr. 

Williams  was  a member  of  the  S.  A.  E.  college 
fraternity.  Returning  to  Youngstown,  Mr. 

Williams  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hine  & 

Clarke,  and  in  1895  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State. 

Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which 
proved  to  be  very  successful.  Later  he  formed 
a.  paitnership  with  Hon.  E.  H.  Moore,  the  prominent  Democratic  leader  from  Youngstown, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  the  firm  name  being  Moore  & Williams.  After 
dissolving  this  partnership,  Mr.  Williams  became  a partner  of  Congressman  Kennedy,  of 
Youngstown,  which  partnership  lasted  until  the  1st  of  January,  1904.  Since  then  Mr.  Williams 
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is  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law  under  his  own  name.  In  politics  Mr.  Williams  has 
always  been  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  that 
party.  In  the  fall  of  1901  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  to  the  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
General  Assembly,  in  which  body  he  served  with  distinction  ; and  at  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term  of  office  he  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority.  In  both  sessions  he  was  Chair- 
man and  a member  of  a number  of  important  standing  committees.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  regarding  the  different  measures,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  and  fol- 
lowed. In  1895  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Cooper,  daughter  of  J.  A. 
Cooper,  of  Strouthers,  Ohio.  His  law  offices  and  residence  are  located  in  the  city  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Philip  Matthew  Wagner, 

Was  born  on  the  20th  of  August,  1868,  near 
Sandyville,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio.  His 
father,  Christian  F.  Wagner,  came  to  this 
country  from  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  about 
the  year  1845.  His  maternal  grandfather, 

Frederick  Pfersich,  came  to  this  country  in 
1817  with  the  original  Zoarites,  but  refused  to 
unite  with  their  communistic  organization. 

Hence,  he  went  over  the  hills  near  Zoar  and 
entered  Government  land,  where  the  mother 
(Matilda  Pfersich  Wagner)  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  and  yet  lives.  Philip  M. 
is  the  fifth  of  a family  of  nine  children — eight 
boys  and  one  girl.  He  spent  his  early  years  on 
the  farm.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a 
carpenter’s  apprentice,  but  after  two  years  of 
service  gave  up  the  idea  of  learning  the  trade, 
believing  that  his  calling  was  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  at  once  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
toward  completing  his  common  school  educa- 
tion. Later  he  entered  the  Eastern  Ohio  Normal 
School  at  Sparta  (Pierce  P.  O.),  Ohio,  where 
he  prepared  himself  for  teaching.  He  taught 
school  in  the  country  and  village  schools  of  the  county,  and  was  instructor  in  German  in 
Scio  College  for  several  terms.  His  teaching  was  through  the  winter  months,  while  he 
attended  college  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Thus,  while  earning  a livelihood,  he  also 
secured  a college  education.  Having  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence,  he  asked 
help  from  no  one.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  he  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Normal  Uni- 
versity with  the  desrree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics,  and  later  received  the  Master’s  degree, 
and  from  Scio  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  later  receiving  the  Mas- 
ter s degree.  In  1893  he  entered  the  Ohio  Medical  Lmiversity,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  honors  in  1896.  He  was  President  and  orator  of  his  class  and,  since  graduating,  has 
been  called  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  on  three  different  occasions  to  deliver  addresses.  After 
graduating  at  O.  M.  U.,  he  located  at  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
for  fifteen  months,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  located  at  Canal  Dover, 
where  he  has  built  up  a lucrative  practice  and  an  enviable  reputation.  While  the  Doctor 
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is  a very  busy  man,  he  finds  time  for  the  use  of  his  pen.  In  1893  he  published  the  first 
product  of  his  pen,  a small  volume  of  poems,  “At  the  Dawn.”  His  second  effort  is  now 
ready  for  the  press.  After  returning  to  his  native  county  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  Dover  Board  of  School  Examiners,  on  which  he  served  till  1900,  when  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1903  he  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  His  experience  as  teacher  and  examiner  made  him  a valuable  factor  on  the 
Board.  Mr.  Wagner  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  Tuscarawas  County 
Medical  Society  for  several  years,  and  is  at  present  a member  of  the  Tuscarawas  Hospital 
Association.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  a member  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  the  Royai 
Arcanum  and  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  In  1903  the  Republicans  of  Tusca- 
rawas County  were  looking  about  for  a man  who  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  Dr.  Wagner  was  the  man  centered  upon  to  make  the  race.  Not  being  a 
politician,  the  task  was  new  to  him.  He  practiced  his  profession  most  of  his  time,  and 
campaigned  at  his  leisure.  However,  in  the  face  of  his  indifferent  campaign  he  was  elected 
by  a plurality  of  ninety-six  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  who  was  a candidate  for  second 
term.  As  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a man 
of  conviction,  courage  and  fearless  determination.  He  can  not  be  led  by  party  bosses.  As 
a member  of  the  Committees  on  Common  Schools,  Villages  and  Boys’  Industrial  Schools,  he 
has  shown  himself  as  a man  of  power  and  determination.  With  such  men  at  the  wheel,  our 
State  and  nation  would  certainly  have  nothing  to  fear  as  to  their  welfare. 

Charles  D.  Watkins,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  from 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  is  a product  of  Fultonham,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1864.  His  father,  Dr.  John  Watkins,  was  a native  of 
Maryland1;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Southard 
Watkins,  was  born  in  Virginia.  Dr.  John 
Watkins  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and  was 
elected  Representative  from  Muskingum 
County  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1840.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Muskingum 
County.  His  wife  was  a descendant  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wat- 
kins received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  Columbus  Medical  College,  and 
graduated  from  this  institution  in  March,  1886, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  entered  into 
the  practice  of  his  profession  immediately,  and 
has  met  with  gratifying  success.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Columbus  Sporting  Goods  Com- 
pany. The  Doctor  is  an  enthusiastic  Repub- 
lican, and  ever  ready  to  serve  his  party  when 
called  upon.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  fall  of  1903,  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Republican  ever  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  strongly  demo- 
cratic Licking  County.  While  a member  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Watkins  served  in 
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the  standing  committees  on  Public  Works,  Institution  of  the  Deaf,  Railroads  and  Tele- 
graph. He  belongs  to  the  Subordinate,  Rebekah  and  Encampment  branches  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows; to  Subordinate,  Knight  Templar  and  Shrine  branches  of  Masonry;  to  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Elks.  Dr.  Watkins  was  married  to  Miss  Essie  M.  Farrell, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1887.  Mrs.  Watkins  died  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1903,  leaving  four  children — Irma  V.,  Ruth  M.,  Marcia  and  Charles  H.  Dr.  Watkins  is  a 
resident  of  the  little  village  of  Etna,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


Edwin  S.  Wertz, 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  and 
attorney  at  law  at  Wooster,  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  August,  1875,  at 
Dalton,  and  is  descended  from  one  of  the  early 
German  settlers  of  the  county.  His  parents 
are  W.  H.  H.  Wertz,  Vice  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  and 
Carrie  Virginia  (Slusser)  Wertz.  Mr.  Wertz 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  home,  after  which  he  entered  Wooster 
University  as  a Senior  Preparatory  student, 
remaining  one  year.  He  subsequently  attended 
the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  June,  1899, 
and  in  June,  1900,  receiving  the  degrees  of 
Ph.B.  and  LL.B.  His  capacity  for  hard  work 
is  shown  by  his  completing  work  scheduled  for 
seven  years  in  five  years  (a  four  years’  literary 
course  and  a three  years’  law  course),  at  the 
same  time  earning  part  of  the  money  to  pay 
for  his  education  by  working  on  the  daily 
newspapers.  He  also  was  editor  of  the  college 
paper  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  College  Annual,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Athenaeum  Literary  Society  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  When  the  Spanish-American 
War  broke  out,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Batter)?  H,  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Light  Artillery, 
leaving  college  to  serve  his  country  in  the  held.  He  served  from  the  first  call  for  troops 
until  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1900,  he  was  elected 
Second  Lieutenant  in  Battery  H,  O.  N.  G.,  and  served  until  the  nth  of  February,  1902, 
when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Wertz  is  a strong  advocate  of  Democratic  doctrines,  and  has  served 
his  party  faithful  in  many  ways.  In  1902  he  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  of  Franklin  County,  and  in  1904  of  the  Wayne  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  was  nominated  by  primary  election  for  Representative  of  Wayne  County  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  and  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  by  a large  majority.  In  the  House 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  took  part  in  every  important  debate,  and  left  his  impress  on  much  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  that  body.  He  fought  bitterly  the  bills  changing  the  election  laws 
of  the  State  and  the  Chapman  bill  abolishing  spring  elections,  attacking  the  motives  behind 
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the  passage  of  the  latter  ‘bill  in  a lengthy  speech.  In  the  Legislature  he  served  the  people 
faithfully,  and  always  worked  for  their  interests.  He  gave  his  constituents  of  all  classes  a 
“square  deal,”  protected  their  interests  and  promoted  their  welfare.  A number  of  bills 
introduced  by  him  were  killed  in  committee  rooms,  among  them  a bill  prohibiting  the  use 
of  free  railroad  passes  by  all  State,  county  and  municipal  officials  and  by  all  of  the  Judiciary 
of  the  State;  also  a bill  ending  and  abolishing  all  perpetual  franchises.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools,  and  took  the  stand  in  all  matters  that  came  before 
the  committee  that  the  State  owes  an  equally  good  education  to  each  child  in  the  State, 
no  matter  whether  the  child  resides  in  the  most  remote  rural  district  or  resides  in  the  most 
populous  city.  He  championed  the  cause  of  the  rural  schools,  and  introduced  four  school 
bills  looking  towards  their  betterment.  They  provided  for  (i)  thirty-two  weeks’  school, 
with  regular  graded  courses  of  study  so  far  as  possible,  for  each  elementary  school ; (2) 
teachers’  certificates  good  in  one  county,  good  in  any  county;  (3)  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  for  the  full  school  year ; (4)  giving  voters  of  townships,  as  well  as  Boards 
of  Education,  the  right  to  vote  for  or  against  centralization  of  schools;  (5)  compelling 
attendance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes  at  $1  per  day  of  actual  attendance.  These  bills 
were  incorporated  in  the  School  Code.  He  was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  “Public 
Ways,”  and  changed  an  unimportant  committee  into  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
session.  The  Wertz  “Good  Roads”  Bill  passed  bv  the  General  Assembly  creates  a State 
Highway  Department  under  a competent  Engineer,  who  has  supervision  of  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  all  roads  and  of  the  construction  of  all  new  roads.  It  provides  that  the 
State  shall  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  constructing  improved  roads.  Under  it  the  gradual 
permanent  improvement  of  the  roads  will  be  begun  in  a systematic  manner,  so  that  much 
of  the  money  at  present  wasted  will  be  used  to  advantage.  The  bill  had  the  approval  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  of  the  State,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  good 
roads  in  Ohio.  Socially,  Mr.  Wertz  is  a member  of  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity;  of  Arlington 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Dalton,  Ohio;  of  Cedar 
Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Orrville,  Ohio;  of 
Massillon  Commandery,  Knights  Templar;  of 
Dalton  Tent,  K.  O.  T.  M.,  and  a member  of 
the  United  Commercial  Travelers. 

J.  Madison  Willis, 

Representative  from  the  Fayette-Madison 
Counties  District  in  the  lower  House  of  the 
Seventy-fith  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assem- 
blies, was  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
valuable  members  in  that  body.  He  was  born 
on  a farm,  near  Bloomingburg,  Ohio,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1869.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  county,  but,  more  fortunate  than  most 
boys  reared  on  the  farm,  he  subsequently  had 
the  advantages  of  an  education  more  extended 
than  that  acquired  at  a district  school.  After 
pursuing  a course  at  Bloomingburg  High 
School,  young  Willis  entered  the  University 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  matriculating  there 
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in  18S8  and  remaining  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1890.  He  immediately  came  home 
and  took  up  the  business  of  his  father,  that  of  farming.  Mr.  Willis  has  added  the  breeding 
of  fine  stock,  which  combines  profit  with  pleasure.  He  is  also  identified  with  banking 
interests.  Mr.  Willis  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic,  faithful  Republican.  In  1901  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  by  a majority  of  over  1,400  in  the  Fayette-Madison  District. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  the  fall  of  1903  by  an  increased  majority.  During 
both  terms  of  office  he  has  proved  to  be  an  untiring,  energetic  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  of  his  community  and  the  citizens  of  Ohio  in  general.  In  both  terms  Mr.  Willis  was 
Chairman  and  member  of  important  standing  committees.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity;  Garfield  Commandery,  K.  of  P.,  No.  28,  and  of  other  beneficial 
societies.  He  is  a great-grandson  of  Nathaniel  Willis,  founder  of  the  Scioto  “Gazette”  in 
1796,  and  printer  of  the  first  journals  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory. He  was  married  in  June,  1892,  to  Miss  Dollie  C.  Ivellen  of  Oakland.  Two  girls  have 
been  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 

Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Frederick  Horstmann,  D.  D., 

Third  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  was  born  in  Philadelphia — or,  rather,  the  part  of  it  that  was 
then  the  District  of  Southwark — on  the  16th  of  December,  1840.  His  parents,  natives  of 
Germany,  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  his  father  was  a very  prominent  and  pros- 
perous business  man  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Young  Ignatius  began  his  education  in  a 
private  academy  conducted  by  Madame  Charrier  and  her  daughter,  Mile.  Clementine,  and 
situated  on  German  Street,  east  of  Third  Street.  From  this  institution  he  passed  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Grammar  School,  and  having  finished  the  regular  course  with  distinction, 
was  promoted  to  the  Central  High  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1857,  with  an  excep- 
tionally high  average.  Indeed,  those  who  were  then  and  previously  his  classmates  say  that 
he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Upon  leaving  Central  High  School  he  entered  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  Evincing  a strong  inclination  for  the  priesthood, 

he  later  attended  the  preparatory  seminary  at 
Glen  Riddle,  being  one  of  the  first  of  its 
students.  Bishop  Wood  was  so  pleased  with 
his  aptitude  for  and  application  to  study  that 
he  chose  him  as  one  of  the  first  whom  he  sent 
to  the  newly  established  American  College  in 
Rome.  There  he  continued  to  fulfill  the 
promises  that  he  had  already  uniformly  given, 
and  soon  took  foremost  rank  in  the  classes  of 
the  Propaganda,  winning  a number  of  medals 
in  literary  and  oratorical  contests.  Completing 
the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  in  the  Eternal  City 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1865,  by  Cardinal  Patrizzi. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  and  a year 
later  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  was,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1866,  appointed  Professor  of  Logic, 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  as  well  as  of  German 
and  Hebrew,  in  St.  Charles  Borromeo’s  Sem- 
inary, in  the  old  building  at  Eighteenth  and 
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Race  Streets,  where  he  remained  until  1871,  and  afterwards  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 
There  he  remained  until  the  close  of  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  at  Philadelphia.  Pie  served  this  parish  with  admirable  ability  and  tact,  and  drew 
to  the  church  large  congregations  to  hear  his  learned  and  interesting  discourses.  So  care- 
fully did  he  manage  the  finances  of  the  parish  that  when  he  left,  after  having  been  in  charge 
considerably  less  than  eight  years,  there  was  a balance  of  over  nineteen  thousand  dollars 
to  the  church’s  credit.  In  September,  1885,  Archbishop  Ryan  appointed  him  Diocesan  Chan- 
cellor, which  important  and  exacting  position  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability,  till  his 
elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  in  February,  1892.  As  Chancellor  he  had  more  leisure  for 
literary  work  than  he  had  as  a pastor.  His  extensive  learning  and  critical  taste  have  been 
of  use  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  the  intelligent  Catholic  reading  public  in  his  valu- 
able labors  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  In  addition 
to  attending  to  the  works  so  far  referred  to,  he  was  Spiritual  Director  of  the  Catholic  Club 
and  Chaplain  of  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  including  the  spiritual  direction  of  three 
organizations  that  meet  there  and  that  are  composed  largely  of  former  pupils  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Many  appropriate  demonstrations  in  his  honor  were  held  on  the  occasion  of  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  which  was  celebrated  impress- 
ively. Archbishop  Ryan  preached  the  jubilee  sermon  in  the  cathedral.  At  a grand  reception 
at  the  Catholic  Club  in  behalf  of  his  lay  friends  a purse  of  $4,200  was  presented,  which 
sum  he  immediately  turned  over  to  St.  Vincent’s  Home.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1892, 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  thus  succeeding  Bishop  Gilmour,  who  died  in  April, 
1891.  Bishop  Horstman  was  duly  installed  in  Cleveland  a few  weeks  later,  an  immense 
multitude  welcoming  him  to  the  Forest  City.  During-  his  career  as  Bishop  of  the  large 
and  important  diocese  of  Cleveland  he  has  impressed  all  who  have  met  him  as  a man  full 
of  energy,  firmness  and  kindness.  He  is  a fluent  speaker,  an  able  writer,  and  is  endowed 
with  great  business  tact,  and  thoroughly  in  touch  with  his  people. 

Right  Rev.  George  F.  Houck, 

Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  July,  1847,  at 
1 iffin,  Ohio.  His  father,  John  Houck,  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  when  about  four  years 
of  age.  The  Monsignor’s  ancestors  settled  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  in  1829.  Four  years 
later  they  removed  to  Seneca  County,  where 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  after- 
ward became  a successful  merchant;  he  was 
engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  city  of  Tiffin,  where 
he  died  in  1889.  His  mother  was  also  a native 
of  Germany;  she  came  to  this  country  with 
her  parents  at  the  age  of  ten.  In  his  youth 
Monsignor  Houck  was  employed  for  some 
years  in  his  father’s  store,  and  gave  evidence 
even  then  of  unusual  executive  ability.  For 
a period  of  two  years,  during  his  father’s  ill- 
ness, he  had  complete  charge  of  the  business. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at  St. 

Joseph  s parochial  school,  Tiffin.  For  two 
years  he  was  a student  at  Heidelberg  College 
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in  his  native  city.  From  his  childhood  Monsignor  Houck  had  the  desire  to  become  a priest,  but  his 
father’s  counsel  prevailed,  and  not  until  his  twentieth  year  did  he  decide  definitely  upon  his  course 
in  life.  In  September,  1867,  he  entered  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  the  priesthood.  There  he  remained  until  June,  1874,  completing  in  that  time  the  course  in  classics, 
mental  philosophy,  and  part  of  the  theological  course.  In  1874  Bishop  Gilmour  of  Cleveland  recalled 
hinn  to  his  own  diocesan  seminary  to  complete  his  studies,  for  to  the  diocese  of  Cleveland  he  belonged 
by  birth  and  domicile.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1875,  Monsignor  Houck  was  ordained  a priest  in  the 
cathedral  at  Cleveland.  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  performed  the  ceremony. 
Bishop  Gilmour  being  in  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health.  Four  weeks  later,  the  young  priest  was 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Crestline,  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  1877,  when  Bishop  Gilmour  appointed  him  his  Secretary  and  also  made  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cleveland.  His  appointment  as  Chancellor  was  formally  announced  in  the  Diocesan  Synod 
of  May,  1882.  He  has  held  both  positions  continuously  since  then,  having  been  reappointed  by  Bishop 
Horstman  on  his  accession  to  the  See  of  Cleveland  as  the  successor  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gilmour. 
Chancellor  Houck  is  a priest  of  more  than  local  reputation ; his  name  is  favorably  known  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Cleveland.  He  is  a man  of  great  executive  ability  and  of  unremitting  care 
and  industry.  Under  his  careful  management  the  Chancery  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  is  noted  for 
its  system  and  its  thorough  business  methods.  Since  1877  Monsignor  Houck  has,  with  his  other 
duties,  served  as  Chaplain  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  and  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  that  period  he 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  prisoners  in  the  City  Workhouse.  He  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  of  Cleveland  in  1878,  and  held  that  position  until  1903,  when  he 
resigned  it.  The  purchase  of  Calvary  Cemetery  and  the  departure  from  old  lines  in  its  development 
and  ornamentation  are  due  in  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  Although  his  life  has  been  altogether  an 
unusually  busy  one,  be  has  found  time  to  devote  to  historical  research  and  to  writing  local  Catholic 
history.  “The  Church  in  Northern  Ohio,”  “A  History  of  Catholicity  in  Northern  Ohio”  and  “A 
Biography  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Rappe,”  the  first  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  are  all  from  his  pen.  In 
recognition  of  his  merits  as  a faithful  priest  and  as  an  official  of  the  Church  in  his  diocese  Pope  Pius 
X conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Monsignor,  in  July,  1904. 
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Rev.  Patrick  Farrell,  D.D., 

Of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  parents  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Farrell,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  born  in  Ireland.  His  father, 
William,  came  from  near  the  city  of  Cork,  and  his 
mother,  Anne  Darragh,  from  Antrim.  They  were 
married  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  by 
the  late  Bishop  Michael  O’Connor.  They  reared  a 
family  of  eight — four  sons  and  four  daughters'. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  fifth  child.  Mr. 
William  Farrell  located  in  1851  in  the  village  of 
Fast  Livernool,  Ohio,  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  pioneers  of  Catholicitv  in  that  now  thriv- 
ing pottery  town.  He  served  in  the  Civil  W ar  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio  Regiment. 
He  died  in  1894.  His  widow  survives  him. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Farrell,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1862. 
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He  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  of  his  native  town  before  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth 
year.  The  class,  one  of  the  first  of  the  school  in  point  of  time,  numbered  only  three.  One  of  them  is 
now  a prominent  and  wealthy  business  man  of  East  Liverpool,  the  third  being  a leading  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  California.  I111881  Patrick  Farrell  entered'  St.  Charles’  College, 
Marvland,  and  in  June,  1885,  he  finished  his  classical  course  with  the  highest  honors  in  a class  of 
twenty-four.  In  January,  1886,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  teachers,  he  was  sent  by  Bishop  Gil  - 
mour  to  Rome,  Italy,  to  enter  the  American  College  for  the  course  of  higher  ecclesiastical  studies. 
In  1887  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1890,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  bv  Cardinal  Parocchi  in  the  Church  of  St.  Apollinaris.  The  title  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity was  conferred,  on  him  in  1891.  Returning  to  Cleveland,  he  was  appointed  by  Monsignor  Boff,  then 
Administrator  of  the  Diocese,  to  the  post  of  curate  at  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  until  November,  1900,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  that  important  congregation. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Father  Vahey,  as  well  as  that  of  Monsignor  Thorpe,  Dr.  Farrell  took  a 
prominent  part  in  parish  work.  A recognized  authority  on  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  he  is  master 
of  ceremonies  at  all  episcopal  functions  in  the  cathedral  and  frequently  outside.  1 he  organization  of 
the  Marquette  Club,  a society  of  young  men,  well  known  throughout  the  city,  is  a mark  of  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  younger  people  of  the  parish.  The  frequent  exhibitions  of  musical  and  literary  talent 
displayed  by  the  members  of  the  club  afford  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  proper  direction  for 
them,  and  the  present  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  the  soul  of  the  organization,  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  present.  Dr.  Farrell  was  acting  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  from  April  to  October. 
1895.  For  three  semesters  in  1898-99  he  taught  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  fulfill- 
ing his  duties  as  assistant  at  the  Cathedral  at  the  same  time.  In  recognition  of  his  learning  he  was 
made  a member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Examiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  examination  of 
the  seminarists,  as  well  as  the  junior  clergy.  His  priestly  career  of  about  ten  years,  whether  as  as- 
sistant pastor,  or  professor,  has  been  most  successful ; ever  gentle,  kind  and  forbearing,  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  among  whom  God  has  cast  his  lot.  He  is  firm  when  firmness  is 
required,  always  direct  and  forcible  in  utterance,  especially  when  preaching  the  Word  of  Divine 
Truth,  but  like  the  Master  Whom  he  follows,  gen- 
tleness and  amiability  are  the  chords  by  which  he 
draws  hearts  to  God.  The  head  of  the  first  church 
of  the  diocese,  which  he  administers  with  marked 
ability,  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  Bishop  in 
placing  one  so  young  in  such  prominence.  May  he 
long  continue  to  be  in  the  service  of  God.  as  a true 
shepherd  of  souls,  is  the  prayer  of  his  people. 

Gottlieb  Fecker, 

In  the  realm  of  astronomy  in  the  United 
States,  Gottlieb  Fecker  ranks  a master  of  high 
repute.  Superintendent  of  the  instrument 
department  of  the  famous  Cleveland  firm,  The 
Warner  & Swasey  Company,  he  had  and  has 
ample  opportunity  to  manifest  his  creative 
genius.  He  was  born  in  1856  at  Karlsruhe, 

South  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1887.  Fully  prepared  by  thorough  studies  in 
optics  and  instruments  of  precision  under  the 
supervision  of  the  best  teachers  of  Germany, 
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he  immediately  acquired  high  honors  among  the  astronomers  of  this  country  by  means  of  a 
number  of  important  improvements  in  astronomical  instruments  which  he  constructed  and 
invented  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These  instruments  went  to  various  observatories,  such  as 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  etc.,  and  were  awarded  diplomas  by  the  Chicago 
Exposition  and  a gold  medal  at  the  exposition  of  Paris  in  1900.  Many  professional  men 
send  unsolicited  testimonials  of  their  appreciation  from  all  over  the  world.  It  requires  a 
scientific  treatise  to  appreciate  the  work  of  Pecker  during  his  stay  at  Washington.  For  the 
observatory  at  Georgetown  alone  he  constructed  the  new  photo-chronograph,  a new  photo- 
graphic transit  and  zenith-telescope,  etc.,  which  is  known  in  the  recent  German  astronomic 
books  as  “Constructeur  G.  N.  Saegmueller.”  In  Cleveland  he  found  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  develop  his  abilities.  There  he  gloriously  solved  the  difficult  problem  through 
a new  method  of  finishing  the  best  automatic  machine  for  the  division  of  the  fine  circles, 
which  standard  dividing,  when  tested  by  Professor  Morley,  proved  such  exactness  in  its 
work  that  it  excelled  all  other  machines  in  this  line  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  This 
invention  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  and  there  is  now  no  observatory  in  the 
United  States  which  is  not  in  possession  of  astronomic  instruments  that  have  not  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Master  Fecker,  whose  great  skill  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
astronomers  the  finest  tools  for  measuring  all  spherical  distances.  Recently  Fecker  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  poro-prismatic  telescopes.  He  constructed  for  them  new  adjusting 
apparatus,  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind  known.  But  all  these  accomplishments  of  late 
date  are  by  far  not  so  important  as  the  invention  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  his  firm  of  the  new  range-finder  which  renders  it  possible  by  our  artillery 
to  determine  the  position  of  a man-of-war  on  the  waters  from  our  forts,  with  such  a pre- 
cision that  our  disappearing  rapid-firing  guns  are  enabled  to  accurately  strike  them  with 
their  shells  at  a distance  of  twelve  thousand  yards.  Our  naval  officers  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  excellency  of  this  new  range-finder  that  the  Warner  & Swasey  Company  has 
every  reason  to  be  particularly  proud  of  the  guiding  genius  from  whose  fertile  brain  this 

wonderful  invention  has  emanated.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Fecker  is  a most  many- 
sided  man  of  profound  knowledge,  and  fully 
deserves  the  high  honors  which  make  him  a 
truly  progressive  representative,  not  only  of 
Ohio,  but  of  our  whole  glorious  country.  Mr. 
Fecker  is  married  and  the  father  of  a talented 
son,  who  will  most  certainly  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  his  famous  father  should  Providence 
permit  him  to  live. 


Henry  Hudson  Prettyman, 

Of  London,  Ohio,  one  of  the  representative 
business  men  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Milford, 
Kent  County,  State  of  Delaware,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1854,  coming  of  a long  line  of 
English  ancestry,  whose  first  American  repre- 
sentatives settled  in  Delaware,  in  1692.  His 
father,  Dr.  John  S.  Prettyman,  was  a physician 
of  prominence  in  that  State.  Colonel  Pretty- 
man received  part  of  his  education  in  Europe, 
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afterward  finishing-  his  literary  training  in  this  country.  He  purchased  the  old  Republican 
newspaper,  “The  News  and  Advertiser,”  in  Delaware,  and  edited  the  same  for  several  years. 
Upon  leaving  his  native  State  in  1880,  he  became  a resident  of  New  York  City,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  going  thence  to  London,  England,  where  he  was  identified  with 
large  business  interests.  In  1877,  Colonel  Prettyman  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Major 
Peter  Bufifenburg,  of  Ohio.  He  settled  in  Madison  County,  this  State,  in  1892,  and  has 
since  been  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  foremost  citizens  of  that  county.  Energetic 
and  forceful  in  character,  and  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  he  has  on  his  merit  won  a 
position  among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio.  His  large  experience  in  the 
business  world,  wide  acquaintance  with  prominent  men  of  affairs,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  has  made  him  a man  of  pronounced  liberal  views,  and  given  him  the  power  of 
keen  discernment  and  prompt  action.  Notwithstanding  the  active  interest  which  Colonel 
Prettyman  has  always  evidenced  in  public  affairs  of  Ohio,  he  has  never  held  any  elective 
office,  or  a lucrative  appointment,  steadfastly  refusing  to  accept  same  although  many  times 
tendered  him.  After  the  election  of  Governor  Bushnell,  Colonel  Prettyman  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Governor’s  staff,  a purely  honorary  position.  He  is  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
farms,  if  not  the  largest,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  personally  supervises  the  opera- 
tion of  cultivating  and  marketing  the  products  of  5.400  acres  of  productive  land.  Besides 
that,  he  has  large  corporate  interests,  and  is  a promoter  of  national  and  European  reputation. 


John  Luther  Vance, 

President  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association,  is  a man  of  national  reputation, 
by  reason  of  his  aggressiveness  in  the  move- 
ment of  giving  the  Ohio  River  a permanent 
stage  of  at  least  nine  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Vance 
is  a native  Ohioan,  being  born  in  Gallipolis, 

Gallia  County,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1839.  His 
parents  were  Alexander  and  Eliza  A.  Vance. 

Mr.  Vance  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  received  an  academic 
education  in  the  Gallia  Academy.  At  seven- 
teen he  taught  in  the  public  schools  adjoining 
Gallipolis,  and  one  year  later  became  Deputy 
Clerk  of  Courts  of  Gallia  County.  Entering 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  the  fall  of  i860, 
he  took  a course  in  law,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  General  Con- 
stable, of  the  Ohio  Militia.  The  day  after  he 
graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
in  April,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  report  at 
Gallipolis  for  military  duty.  He  recruited  and 
organized  the  first  troops  in  Gallia  County, 
and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1861,  he  began  recruit- 
ing a three  years’  company.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1861,  he  joined  the  Union  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  Company  B of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry.  For  meritorious  and 
valorous  service  he  was  promoted  on  the  28th  of  April,  1862,  to  the  position  of  Major,  and 
on  the  31st  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment, 
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and  was  finally  promoted  to  the  command  of  his  regiment.  At  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  nth 
of  November,  1864,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service,  after  an  honorable  and  distinguished 
career.  During  the  war  he  participated  in  forty-seven  (47)  battles  and  minor  engagements, 
among  them  the  battles  of  Fayetteville,  Cotton  Hill,  Loop  Creek,  Charleston;  also  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  Raymond,  Champion  Hills,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Mission 
Ridge,  Winchester,  Lynchburg,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  of  1864,  and  many  other 
engagements.  Five  times  he  was  wounded  in  battles,  without  serious  effects,  and  one  time, 
at  Vicksburg;,  was  very  severely  wounded.  After  his  retirement  from  the  army,  Colonel 
Vance  engaged  in  the  steamboat  business,  and  was  blown  up  on  the  steamer  “Cottage”  on 
the  Kanawha  River.  He  was  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion,  but  recovered  without 
permanent  injury.  In  1867  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Gallipolis  “Bulletin,”  in  which  he 
continued  his  interests  until  1900,  when  he  sold  out.  During  his  active  career  as  a steam- 
boat man,  he  saw  the  dire  necessity  of  improving  the  great  waterways  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  in  1895  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association,  by 
which  he  was  honored  with  the  position  of  President  of  that  body.  Through  his  untiring 
efforts  he  secured  appropriations  from  the  National  Congress  for  the  building  of  a number 
of  important  dams  on  the  upper  Ohio  River,  and  his  influence  has  been  so  marked  that  the 
scheme  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the  Ohio  to  a nine-foot  stage,  has  been  agitated  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  will  be  accomplished. 
Colonel  Vance  still  occupies  his  position  as  President  in  that  organization,  having  been 
re-elected  ever  since  it  was  formed.  In  political  belief,  Colonel  Vance  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  In  1865,  he  was  nominated  for  Representative  and  four  years  later  as  State 
Senator,  but  both  of  these  times  he  was  defeated.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a member  of 
Congress  from  the  Eleventh  Ohio  District,  serving  one  term.  He  received  the  nomination 
for  the  same  position  in  1876,  and  again  in  1884,  but  was  defeated  on  both  occasions,  the 
district  being  heavily  Republican.  In  1872  Colonel  Vance  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  many  State  conventions,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  State  Central  and  Executive  Committees  of  his  party.  Governor  Campbell 
appointed  him  Quartermaster  General  and  Commissary  General  of  Ohio  in  1889.  In  the 
same  year  he  began  the  agitation  for  erecting  a hospital  for  epileptics,  secured  the  passage 
of  a bill  in  the  Legislature,  favoring  the  project,  and  was  appointed  a member  of  the  com- 
mission to  select  a site  and  have  plans  prepared.  He  was  President  of  the  commission, 
and  the  hospital  was  located  at  Gallipolis,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Colonel  Vance 
has  always  been  a public  spirited  man,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  welfare.  His  sympathies  are  broad  and  Ins  nature  kindly.  Combined  with 
this,  he  has  a force  of  character  which  can  not  be  dominated  by  any  influence  contrary  to 
his  idea  of  the  right.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  was  honored  by  unanimous  election  as  a life  member  of  that  body,  and  for 
a period  of  twelve  years  was  President  of  the  Gallipolis  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  Loyal  Legion  ; a member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  body  he  occupied  the  chair  during  1891  and  1892.  Fie 
also  holds  a life  membership  in  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  is  a thirty- 
second-degree  Mason,  and  an  Elk.  He  has  been  a trustee  of  the  Rio  Grande  College  for  many 
years,  and,  in  1896,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bushnell  a trustee  of  the  Boys’  Industrial 
School  of  Ohio,  to  which  position  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Nash,  and,  later,  again  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Herrick.  Mr.  Vance  was  married  on  the  4th  of  October,  1866,  to  Miss 
Emiiy  Shepard,  his  first  cousin,  and  on  her  mother’s  side  a descendant  of  an  old  French  family, 
which  settled  at  Gallipolis  in  1817.  By  this  union  Colonel  Vance  is  the  father  of  three  sons. 
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William  C.  Margedant, 

Deceased,  one  of  the  men  by  whose  energy  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  become  an 
industrial  center,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  November,  1835,  in  the  city  of  Duesseldorf, 
Rhenish-Prussia.  His  father  was  a German  railroad  officer,  who  carefully  educated  the  son 
in  the  public  schools  of  Duesseldorf,  as  well  as  in  the  Polytechnical  and  Technical  Schools 
of  that  city.  He  then  attended  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  Paintings,  and  subsequently 
received  practical  mechanical  instructions  in  the  shops  of  the  railroad  company,  where  his 
father  was  an  officer.  Emigrating  to  America  in  1854,  he  arrived  in  Cincinnati,  and  found 
employment  with  C.  A.  Latta,  assisting  in  building  the  first  fire  engine  made  in  this  country. 
Later  he  went  to  Hamilton,  and  after  working  in  the  shop  of  Owens,  Lane  & Dyer,  he 
became  associated  with  the  Bentel  & Margedant  Company,  designers  and  manufacturers 
of  woodworking  machinery.  This  company  is  still  in  existence,  carrying  on  a large  and 
lucrative  business  under  the  same  name,  and 
has  gained  an  international  reputation.  For 
many  years.  Mr.  Margedant  was  President  of 
that  company,  and  largely  to  his  ability  can  be 
ascribed  the  tremendous  success  of  the  con- 
cern. Captain  Margedant  was  a very  public 
spirited  man,  and  took  a very  active  interest 
in  all  movements  for  the  development  of  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  For  a number  of  years  he 
was  physical  instructor  and  speaker  of  the 
Hamilton  Gymnastic  Society,  as  well  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  German  Societies.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners 
and  President  of  the  Citizens’  War  Committee 
in  1898.  He  was  organizer  of  the  Centennial 
celebration  in  1876,  the  Hamilton  Centennial 
in  1891,  and  the  Columbus  celebration  in  1892, 
as  well  as  the  Electric  Light  Celebration  in 
1895.  During  the  Columbian  Exposition  he 
was  President  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
Judges  of  Award,  also  President  of  the 
Pioneers',  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Permanent 
Monument  Association  of  Flamilton,  and  Pres- 
ident of  Mercy  Hospital  from  its  founding 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Captain  Margedant 
has  an  enviable  record  as  a soldier.  On  the  first 
the  13th  of  April,  1861,  he  organized  on  that  day  a company  of  forty-eight  volunteers,  most 
of  whom  were  members  of  a gymnastic  association  of  Hamilton.  They  were  all  drilled  in 
the  manual  of  arms,  that  being  part  of  their  exercises.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  W.  C. 
Margedant  and  his  company  left  for  Cincinnati  to  join  the  Ninth  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  well-trained  athletes.  1 he  original  organization  of  the  regiment 
consisted  of  two  thousand  privates,  besides  officers,  each  company  mustering  two  hundred 
men.  The  election  of  officers  took  place  on  the  16th  of  April,  one  day  after.  W.  C.  Marge- 
dant was  elected  Captain  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  197  votes.  Upon  his  refusal  to  accept 
an\  official  rank,  he  was  again  elected  a second  and  a third  time,  with  an  addition  of  one 
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vote  on  each  ballot,  when  he  accepted  the  Captaincy.  The  regiment  soon  afterward  left 
for  the  front  at  Philippi,  West  Virginia,  and  Captain  Margedant  remained  in  the  service 
until  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  for  which  he  had  originally  enlisted.  Refusing  pro- 
motion in  the  regiment,  he  was  appointed  topographical  engineer  at  Buchanan,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  staff  of  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  by  the  order  of  Major  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  commanding  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia.  Captain  Margedant  participated 
in  the  first  battles  of  the  war,  namely  Philippi,  Beverly,  Camp  Garnet,  Rich  Mountain,  Car- 
nifex  Ferry,  and  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  of  Gault  Ridge,  Hawk’s  Nest,  Sewell 
Mountain,  Fayetteville,  New  River,  etc.  He  organized  and  compiled  for  this  region  of 
Western  Virginia  the  first  detailed  topographical  maps,  making  surveys  under  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  enemy’s  line.  He  also  organized  an  army  engineer  service.  General  Rosecrans 
spoke  most  highly  of  Captain  Margedant’s  services  in  his  official  report  to  President  Lincoln 
of  the  battles  of  Rich  Mountain  and  Carnifex  Ferry.  Again  Captain  Margedant’s  name 
was  prominently  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  Brigadier  General  Rosecrans  after  the 
battle  of  Cross  Lanes,  West  Virginia.  When  General  John  C.  Fremont  took  command  of 
the  army,  Captain  Margedant  became  a member  of  his  staff,  acting  for  Colonel  Reynolds, 
U.  S.  A.,  where  he  rendered  valuable  services.  Brigadier  Major  R.  C.  Schenck,  U.  S.  A., 
officially  recognized  his  energy,  activity  and  ability  during  the  battles  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Captain  Margedant  later  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Franz  Siegel  and  took  part 
in  all  the  battles  and  engagements  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  again  joined  General 
W.  S.  Rosecrans  at  his  request  on  the  nth  of  March,  1863,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles 
from  Stone  River  to  Chickamauga,  and  later  in  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge,  as  well  as  all  the  battles  up  to  Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  his  services 
he  was  reported  directly  to  President  Lincoln  by  General  Rosecrans,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  staff  of  Major  General  Rosecrans 
as  Superintendent  Topographical  Engineer,  until  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas  suc- 
ceeded Rosecrans  in  the  command  in  the  army,  when  Captain  Margedant  was  retained  on 
the  personal  staff  of  the  former  gentleman.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Ringold,  Tunnel  Hill,  Dalton,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Big  Shanty,  Kennesaw  Mountain, 
and  until  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  when  his  time  of  service  and  commission  having  expired, 
General  Thomas  issued  the  following  special  order  “Captain  Margedant’s  services  being 
greatly  needed  with  this  army,  he  is  hereby  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field,  and  will  not  be 
mustered  out  of  service.  By  command  of  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas.”  He  there- 
fore remained  in  the  service  until  the  latter  part  of  1864,  when  he  became  very  sick  and  was 
transported  to  the  North.  His  war  record  shows  him  to  have  participated  in  thirty-six 
battles  and  engagements.  Captain  Margedant  was  married  in  Hamilton  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  to  Caroline  Solm.  Nine  children  resulted  from  that  union.  In  politics,  Captain 
Margedant  was  a staunch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  January,  1900. 

Clarence  J.  Neare, 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  W.  Neare,  Gibbs  & Co.,  with  offices  at  Nos.  716-719  Union 
Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best-known  Democrats  of  the  Queen  City. 
He  was  born  in  1864  at  Cincinnati,  where  his  father,  Mr.  George  W.  Neare,  a native  of 
New  York,  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Neare  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city,  graduating  from  Hughes  High  School  in  1884. 
He  entered  business  life  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for 
one  year,  after  which  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  his  father,  of  which  he  is  now 
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a member.  Mr.  Neare  is  a staunch  supporter  of  Democratic  principles,  and  ever  ready  to 
serve  his  party  when  needed.  His  party  has  honored  him  in  nominating  him  for  the  office 
of  County  Auditor,  some  years  ago,  but  he  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  Again, 
Mr.  Neare  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  member  for  Board  of  Public  Service  on  the 
municipal  ticket,  in  1903,  when  the  whole  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  Mr.  Neare  is  a 
member  and  in  1904  was  President  of  the  well-known  Duckworth  Club  of  Cincinnati. 
He  is  married  since  1889,  and  has  two  daughters  and  one  son.  He  lives  with  Ins  family  at 
No.  944  Lennox  Place,  Avondale.  Mr.  Neare  is  a young  man  of  pleasant  personality, 
affable  manners,  and  progressive  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  a multitude  of  friends. 

John  Goetz,  Jr., 

Deceased,  who  during  a life  of  usefulness 
was  one  of  the  most  representative  and  pro- 
gressive citizens  of  the  Queen  City,  admired 
for  his  many  lovable  traits  of  character,  honor- 
able, kindly  of  nature,  broad-minded,  and  with 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  making  and  keeping 
friends,  was  a native  of  the  city  for  which  he 
has  done  so  much.  He  was  of  German  parent- 
age, and  was  born  on  the  28th  of  Januarv, 

1855.  His  parents  were  of  the  plain  people, 
hard  working  and  conscientious,  who  made 
many  sacrifices  to  enable  their  son  to  obtain  a 
thorough  education.  It  was  their  ambition 
that  their  boy  should  occupy  a position  in  life 
higher  in  the  plane  of  usefulness  than  that  of 
his  forefathers.  Consequently,  after  attending 
the  public  and  High  Schools  of  his  home  city, 

]ohn  Goetz,  Jr.,  prepared  himself  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  entered  the  famous  Cincin- 
nati Law  School,  from  which  institution  of 
learning  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1876. 

Without  influential  friends  to  encourage  him, 

Mr.  Goetz,  unaided,  except  by  his  natural 
talents,  his  ability,  energy  and  ambition,  started  upon  his  career  of  usefulness.  He  practiced 
law  for  a couide  of  years,  until  after  the  election  of  Judge  Clement  Bates  to  the  position  of 
City  Solicitor,  Mr.  Goetz  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  that  office,  a position  he  held  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Judge  Bates,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in  general. 
He  resigned  his  position  to  become  connected  with  the  Christian  Moerlein  Brewing  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  powerful  business  enterprises  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  To 
this  company  he  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and  for  many  years  he  dominated  its 
destinies.  At  the  time  of  his  demise,  Mr.  John  Goetz,  Jr.,  filled  the  important  and  responsible 
position  of  Vice  President  of  the  Moerlein  Brewing  Company.  Notwithstanding  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  position  as  chief  executive  of  this  great  corporation,  Mr.  Goetz  found  time  to 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  all  enterprises  originated  for  the  welfare  and  upbuiluing  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati ; always  ready  to  assist  any  worthy  cause,  not  only  by  his  own  endeavors, 
but  as  well  by  financial  support.  When  Cincinnati  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  her  existence,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a large  exposition,  he 
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was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  originated  the,  enterprise,  he  acting  as  a member  of  the 
Centennial  Board  in  1888.  This  exposition  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country, 
and  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  Cincinnati  as  an  industrial  and  commercial  center. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  great  public  movement  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a man 
intensely  public  spirited,  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  Mr.  Goetz  did  not  take  a prominent  and 
important  part.  It  was  thus  with  the  Elks’  convention  in  1896,  with  the  Grand  Army 
Encampment  in  1898  and  with  the  National  Saengerfest  in  1899,  of  which  Mr.  Goetz  was 
Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  most  important  Committee  of  Entertainment.  Unfor- 
tunately for  that  enterprise,  Mr.  Goetz  passed  away  previous  to  the  completion  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  it  is  conceded  by  those  in  the  position  to  know,  that  if 
that  gentleman  had  lived,  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  would  have  been  assured. 
As  Mr.  Goetz  was  of  German  parentage,  he  naturally  held  in  veneration  the  memory  of 
those  hardy  and  courageous  people,  who,  coming  from  the  Fatherland,  in  October,  1686, 
landed  on  American  shores,  and  founded  the  first  German  colony  in  the  new  world,  Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania.  To  perpetuate  their  memory  in  Cincinnati,  he,  in  1896,  founded 
the  “German  Day  Association,”  an  incorporated  body,  to  which  nearly  all  the  German  socie- 
ties of  Cincinnati  belong,  and  which  annually  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
those  German  emigrants.  The  society,  since  its  organization,  has  a membership  of  over 
30,000.  In  i8q8  Mr.  Goetz  was  elected  President  of  that  body.  He  was  also  a member  and 
for  one  term  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoolopfical  Garden.  In  1888  Mayor  Amor  Smith,  Jr., 
appointed  him  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Fire  Trustees,  and  his  services  in  that 
board  were  of  such  an  efficient  nature,  that  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  by 
Mayor  Mosby  and  again  by  Mayor  Caldwell.  In  the  fulness  of  his  career  of  usefulness, 
death  called  him  away,  on  the  23d  of  January, 1899.  His  untimely  demise  was  a shock  to 
the  whole  community.  He  left  a widow,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Moerlein  Goetz,  with  whom  he  lived 
most  happily  since  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1881,  and  three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom, 
a son,  Christian  |.  Goetz,  is  now  connected  with  the  institution  founded  by  his  grandfather, 

and  of  which  his  father  was  Vice  President.  His 
memory  was  honored  by  the  German  popula- 
tion of  Cincinnati  when,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  members  of  the  German  Day  Asso- 
ciation held  memorial  exercises  at  his  resting 
place  in  the  beautiful  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 
His  personality  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  knew  him,  and  his  memory  will  be 
perpetuated  for  many  generations  to  come. 

C.  Barton  Adams, 

For  more  than  twenty  years  actively  iden- 
tified with  Ohio  National  Guards,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  under  Adjutant  General 
Gyger,  and  since  1902  Superintendent  of  the 
Boys’  Industrial  Home,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
is  a native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  his  life 
having  been  spent  in  Delaware  County,  save 
when  for  a short  time  he  served  in  the  con- 
struction corps  of  transcontinental  railways 
during  the  period  when  those  great  railways 
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systems  were  most  active  in  pushing  their  lines  into  the  far  West.  It  was  as  a student  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  that  his  early  predilections  for  military  affairs  were  first 
formed,  and  in  this  institution  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a military  education  which  has 
since  been  developed  to  an  extent  that  has  enabled  him  to  render  excellent  service  to  his 
country  and  his  State.  After  spending  three  years  in  the  University,  he  closed  his  college 
career  to  take  up  the  railroad  work  on  the  plains.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Ohio, 
and  continued  in  his  home  State  his  occupation  as  a railroad  man  until  elected  County 
Treasurer  of  his  county,  serving  two  terms.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1879,  while  yet  a 
student  at  college,  Colonel  Adams  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Joy  Guards,  Company  K, 
Fourteenth  Infantry.  In  1882,  upon  taking  his  position  with  the  railroad  company,  he  was 
honorably  discharged,  but  immediately  after  his  return  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  enlisted 
again,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1885,  after  two  months’  service,  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  recommissioned 
to  the  same  grade  on  the  23d  of  May,  1892.  In  the  following  year  he  relinquished  the  com- 
mand of  Company  K to  accept  a commission  as  Major  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  to  rank 
from  the  5th  of  April,  1893.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1896,  he  attained  his  next  grade  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  the  same  regiment,  retaining  his  rank  and  position  until  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  by  the  general  disbandment  orders  of  the  lath  of  April,  1899.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain,  Colonel  Adams,  then  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  regiment  after  its  mobilization  at  Camp  Bush- 
nell,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1898.  He  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  proceeded  with  the  command  to  Camp 
George  H.  Thomas,  at  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia.  Here  he  was  appointed  acting  Assistant 
General  Inspector  on  the  staff  of  General  James  H.  Wilson,  commanding  the  First  Division 
of  the  First  Army  Corps.  Relieved  from  this  duty,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  join  the  expeditionary  forces  for  the  conquest  of  Porto  Rico,  where  he 
rendered  signal  services.  He  was  made  Provost  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Guayama  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1898,  and  as  such  distinguished  himself  by  maintaining  perfect  peace  and 
order,  establishing  a new  government  and  advancing  a sanitary  policy,  “all  of  which  is 
specially  commanded”  (official  records).  LTpon  reports  contained  in  official  orders,  Colonel 
Adams  was  recommended  to  the  President  by  Brigadier  Generals  Hains  and  Grant  to  be 
Brevet  Colonel  of  Volunteers.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  immediately  upon  resuming  the  duties  of  citizenship,  was  offered  the  chair  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He  accepted  that  position, 
and  held  the  same  until  the  8th  of  January,  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash 
Assistant  Adjutant  General.  Two  years  later,  Colonel  Adams  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Boys’  Industrial  Home,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  an  office 
which  he  fills  with  marked  ability. 

William  Pitt  Tyler, 

Deceased,  formerly  Chief  of  Police  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a man  who  during  his  life 
was  one  of  the  best-known  officers  in  the  United  States,  was  a native  Ohioan,  born  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1852,  in  Fremont,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Charles  Bristol  Tyler, 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Fremont,  then  called  Lower  Sandusky.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth  it  is  needless  to  say  the  population  of  Lower  Sandusky  was  very  sparse,  and  conse- 
quently the  boy  grew  up  amid  surroundings  which  naturally  tend  to  develop  the  greatest 
courage  and  self-reliance,  and  these  traits  were  inherited  by  the  son,  William  Pitt  Tyler. 
Up  to  his  sixteenth  year,  Mr.  Tyler  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  home  town.  After 
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leaving  school  he  for  some  time  worked  in  a machine  shop,  but  becoming  imbued  with  a 
desire  for  adventure,  he  left  his  native  city  and  went  West,  locating  in  the  Black  Hills, 
Dakota,  and  remaining  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Deadwood  for  eight  years.  There  he 
engaged  in  business  pursuits,  and  while  following  his  business  he  was  appointed  mailing 
clerk,  and  later  became  delivery  clerk  in  the  post  office  at  Deadwood.  After  two  years 

he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Postmaster.  His  next  public  position  was 
that  of  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  under 
Marshal  John  B.  Raymond,  and  his  ability  in 
that  position  resulted  in  his  election  to  the 
position  of  Chief  of  Police  of  Deadwood.  This 
position,  as  well  as  that  of  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
that  county,  which  he  held,  was  one  requiring 
the  most  absolute  courage,  for  the  country 
in  which  he  had  located  was  overrun  with 
criminals  of  the  most  desperate  character, 
gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
He  pursued  his  duties  unfalteringly,  and 
became  a terror  to  the  law-breakers,  broke  up 
many  lawless  bands,  and  brought  a large  num- 
ber of  malefactors  to  justice.  During  this 
time  he  had  many  adventures  and  most 
remarkable  escapes  from  death.  After  three 
years  of  active  service  he  returned  to  Fremont 
and  engaged  in  business.  Governor  Foraker 
upon  his  election  tendered1  the  position  of 
guard  at  the  State  Penitentiary  to  Mr.  Tyler, 
which  was  accepted,  and  he  served  in  that 
position  for  four  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  Mr.  Tyler  removed  to  Columbus, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
where  he  became  engaged  in  business,  continuing  until  1895.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
patrolman  of  the  police  force  of  the  Capital  City,  and  soon  became  Sergeant.  In  1896  he  left 
the  police  force  and  again  became  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
1899,  Mr.  Tyler  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Columbus,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  January,  1903.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Main 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  November,  1897. 

William  L.  Rosenberg,  Ph.  D., 

Director  and  Manager  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  for  Stutterers,  Stammerers  and  Back- 
ward Children,  located  on  Windsor  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Germany,  born  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1850,  of  Lutheran  parentage,  at  Hamm,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  His  father  was  a city  official.  Dr.  Rosenberg  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  literary  training,  and  after  graduating  from  the  Gymnasium  at  Potsdam  he  attended 
the  celebrated  University  at  Berlin,  from  which  institution  of  learning  he  graduated  in  1873, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Dr.  Rosenberg  started  upon  his  educational 
career  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  of  history  and  ancient 
languages.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  New  York, 
remaining  in  the  metropolis  of  the  East  for  about  one  year,  when  he  accepted  a position  as 
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teacher  of  languages  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  filled  this  position  from  1881  to  1882.  From 
Boston  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  later  to  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  in  which 
cities  he  occupied  important  editorial  positions  on  daily  newspapers.  Since  1897  he  resides  in 
Cleveland.  In  1901  he  founded  the  Cleveland  Institute  for  Stutterers,  Stammerers  and 
Backward  Children,  assisted  and  encouraged 
by  a number  of  physicians.  In  his  capacity  as 
director  of  that  institution,  Dr.  Rosenberg  has 
become  a benefactor  of  mankind,  for  he  has 
given  speech  to  a great  many  people,  who, 
before  they  underwent  treatment  in  his  insti- 
tution, were  deprived  of  the  power  of  perfect 
speech.  Dr.  Rosenberg  is  particularly  adapted 
to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  director  of 
his  institution.  During  his  literary  career  all 
his  spare  moments  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
psychology  and  of  the  organs  of  speech,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the 
career  he  had  decided  to  embark  upon.  Dr. 

Rosenberg  has  cured  the  most  difficult  cases, 
some  of  which  had  been  declared  hopeless  by 
other  specialists.  His  work  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession  in  all 
schools.  Since  the  establishment  of  his  now- 
famous  institution,  more  than  four  hundred 
patients  have  been  treated  by  him  with  the 
greatest  success.  As  the  larger  percentage  of 
Dr.  Rosenberg's  patients  are  not  advanced  in 
years,  most  of  them  being  pupils  of  public  and 
High  Schools,  and  realizing  that  their  literary 
training  should  not  be  interfered  with  during  their  treatment,  Dr.  Rosenberg  has  a corps 
of  specially  trained  teachers  who  assist  the  patients  in  their  studies;  consequently  their 
mental  development  is  not  retarded.  Patients  from  all  over  the  United  States  have  entered 
his  institution,  and  with  the  growth  of  years  his  reputation  and  the  fame  of  his  sanitarium 
ever  increases.  Dr.  Rosenberg  is  a man  of  great  originality,  of  broad  human  sympathies, 
patient  and  persevering,  and  profoundly  devoted  to  the  profession  in  wffiich  he  has  done  and 
is  doing  so  much  good.  He  is  an  author  of  many  works  of  fiction  and  on  education. 

James  Robert  Hickman, 

Chief  Executive  of  the  city  of  Nelsonviile,  Ohio,  and  a man  of  great  popularity  in  his 
part  of  the  State,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  March,  1856,  at  Somerset,  Ohio.  His  parents, 
W.  C.  Hickman  and  Katherine  M.  Porter,  were  natives  of  Ohio,  and  came  from  good  Ger- 
man stock.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hickman  was  a veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  having  served 
for  five  years  in  the  Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment.  He  died  in  Nelsonviile  in 
the  fall  of  1898,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  son,  James  Robert,  received  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Nelsonviile,  after  which  he  attended  High  School  until 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  into  business  life  in  the  capacity  of  a clerk  in  a 
drug  store.  Later  he  worked  in  his  father’s  law  office,  and  finally  became  connected  with 
railroad  work  in  the  Nelsonviile  office  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  Mayor  Hickman  has  always 
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been  a true  adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  served  the  party 
of  his  choice  in  many  capacities.  He  was  Township  Clerk  of  York  Township,  Athens 
County,  for  seven  consecutive  terms;  Councilman  of  Nelsonville  for  one  term,  and  City 
Clerk  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  the  spring  of  1902  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  was  elected  in  the  following  election  by  a large  majority. 
On  account  of  the  new  code  for  the  Ohio  cities  taking  effect  in  1903,  Mayor  Hickman  only 
served  one  year  in  his  first  term,  but  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  from  his  party 
for  a second  term,  and  having  made  a splendid  record  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office 
of  chief  executive,  was  re-elected  in  the  spring  of  1903,  by  an  increased  majority.  Mayor 
Hickman  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles  of  the  State.  He  is  a member  of  the  K.  of  P., 
K.  O.  T.  M.,  Y.  O.  A.  M.,  and  an  Eagle.  In  1882  Mayor  Hickman  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Vesper  N.  Cannes,  and  by  this  union  is  the  father  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 
His  residence  is  located  at  Franklin  Street,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Henry  Adam  Marting, 

Of  Ironton  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  best-known  business  men  of 
Southern  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1850,  in  Greenup  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  of  German  extraction.  His  father 
was  Henry  Marting  and  his  mother  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Knaper)  Marting.  Both  were 
natives  of  Osnabrueck,  Hanover,  Germany. 
Henry  Adam  Marting  was  the  fifth  of  his 
parents’  nine  children.  They  removed  to 
Jackson  Furnace  when  he  was  an  infant, 
remained  there  for  a period  of  five  years  and 
then  moved  to  a farm  near  Wheeler’s  Mills, 
on  the  Little  Scioto.  Their  son,  Henry  Adam, 
obtained  his  education  in  the  district  schools. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  work  on 
the  railroad  as  a section  hand.  He  saved  a 
little  money,  and  after  the  expiration  of  two 
and  a half  years  he  started  a store  in  company 
with  his  brother,  John  C.,  at  Gebhart’s  Station. 
He  remained  there  for  two  years,  then  sold 
out  and  went  to  Ironton.  In  1873  he  started 
in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Ironton,  and 
remained  in  this  business,  alone  as  well  as  with  partners,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1902.  In 
1882,  with  J.  D.  Foster,  he  organized  the  Foster  Store  Company,  of  Ironton,  and  became 

Treasurer,  a position  he  held  until  1892,  when  he  resigned.  He  also  was  instrumental  in 

organizing  the  Eagle  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  which  manufactured  bar  and  sheet  iron.  He 
became  President  and  Treasurer  of  that  company.  In  1899  this  company  sold  out  to  the 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  In  1896,  with  Joseph  Clutts  and  Lewis  Vogelsong,  he 

organized  the  Wellston  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  operated  two  blast  furnaces.  He 

sold  out  his  interests  in  this  company  in  1898,  to  Clutts  and  Willard.  While  connected 
with  this  organization,  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  In  1889  he  purchased  the  Aetna 
furnace  and  organized  a company  known  as  the  Marting  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  which 
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he  is  President  and  General  Manager.  He  also  organized  the  Columbus  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, in  1899,  and  is  President  and  General  Manager  of  that  flourishing  enterprise.  In  1901 
he  finally  organized  the  Ironton  Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  is  a director.  Mr.  Marting 
is  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ketter  Clothing  Company,  of  Ironton,  and  acts  as  Presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  directors  of  that  concern.  He  furthermore  is  a director  of  the  Citizen’s 
National  Bank  and  of  the  Ironton  Corrugated  Roofing  Company.  Mr.  Marting  is  also 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Marting,  Flehr  & Company,  shoe  dealers,  he  is  director  and 
President  of  the  Register  Publishing  Company,  and  a director  of  the  Franklin  Stove 
Company,  of  Columbus;  director  of  the  Crystal  Ice  Company,  of  Ironton,  and 
of  the  Camden  Interstate  Railway  Company.  He  was  a member  of  the  City  Council  of 
Ironton  for  six  years,  from  1888  to  1894,  and  was  its  President  for  two  years.  He  has  a more 
than  ordinary  talent  for  the  successful  management  of  business,  and  has  been  successful  in 
everything  he  has  undertaken.  He  was  a member  of  the  German  M.  E.  Church,  but,  in 
1897,  he  became  connected  with  Spencer  M.  E.  Church,  of  Ironton,  and  is  a member  of  the 
official  board  of  that  church.  Mr.  Marting  is  also  a K.  of  P.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1872, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  C Duis,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Duis.  They 
have  one  child,  Nellie  M.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clark  Lowry,  of  Ironton,  Ohio.  Mr.  H.  A.  Marting 
is  a man  who  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  is  a self-made  man  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  school  advantages  were  meager,  but  he  improved  his  educa- 
tion whenever  he  had  a chance  to  do  so.  As  his  parents  lacked  the  means  to  give  him  the 
opoortunity  of  a higher  education,  he  had  to  obtain  his  training  in  practical  life.  He  always 
has  shown  great  energy,  push  and  determination,  and  whenever  he  undertook  anything  he 
never  swerved  until  the  goal  was  reached.  In  all  his  deals  Mr.  Marting  has  always  been 
fair  and  strictly  honest,  and  in  his  financial  ventures  he  always  had  in  mind  the  giving  of 
employment  to  others  and  their  welfare.  He  enjoys  giving  for  good  causes,  and  is  happiest 
when  he  can  help  some  one  struggling  for  relief.  A more  tender-hearted  man  can  hardly 
be  found.  No  wonder  that  he  enjoys  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  everyone  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with. 

William  T.  Tucker, 

Postmaster  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best-known  Republicans  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Tucker  is  an  Ohioan,  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1849, 
at  Laporte,  Lorain  County,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  A.  Tucker  and  Elizabeth  Brush-Tucker. 
His  ancestors  on  his  father’s  side  were  Quakers  who  were  prevented  by  their  policy  of  peace 
from  waring  for  American  independence,  consequently  the  family  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  historical  data  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  on  his  mother’s  side  there  were  many 
members  of  the  family  who  took  an  active  part  in  that  tremendous  struggle  for  independence 
from  the  English  yoke,  as  well  as  in  the  following  Indian  wars  and  the  war  against  England 
in  1812.  The  family  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  grandfather  came  to  Ohio  in  1816,  while  his  mother’s 
father  settled  in  Lorain  County  in  1832.  Mr.  Tucker  received  his  early  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Huron  County,  at  the  Normal  School  at  Milan,  at  the  Universities  of  Yale  and 
Cornell,  where  he  remained  for  one  year,  rounding  out  his  education  by  four  vear’s  study  in 
the  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea,  Ohio.  He  later  read  law  with  Haynes  & Potter,  of  Toledo, 
and  in  1876  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession  in  connection  with  J.  T.  Greer,  building  up  a lucrative  practive.  After 
the  dissolution  of  partnership,  Mr.  Tucker  practiced  independently,  making  a specialty  of 
real  estate  and  probate  business.  Mr.  Tucker  has  always  been  affiliated  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  has  rendered  many  valuable  services.  Many  times  he  has  been  Chairman  of 
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Congressional  and  Executive  Committees,  as  well  as  delegate  to  State  and  National  conven- 
tions. He  also  has  served  for  manv  years  as  a member  of  the  School  Board  of  Toledo.  On 
the  ioth  of  April,  1884,  Postmaster  Tucker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  van  Gor- 
der,  a daughter  of  Mr.  George  W.  van  Gorder,  of  Warren,  Ohio.  The  position  of  Postmas- 
ter, which  Mr.  Tucker  now  so  ablv  fills,  was  given  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  by 
the  late  President,  William  McKinley. 

Carl  Barckhoff, 

President  and  originator  of  the  celebrated  organ  manufacturing  concern,  the  Barckhoff 
Church  Organ  Company,  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Germany,  being  born  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1850,  at  Wiedenbrueck,  Westphalia.  The  knowledge  and  genius  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  organs  was  inher- 
ited from  his  ancestors,  who  for  several  gene- 
rations were  engaged  in  the  making  of  organs. 
His  grandfather,  Carl  Barckhoff,  as  well  as  his 
father,  Felix  Barckhoff,  were  well-known 
organ  builders  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  Felix 
Barckhoff  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1865,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  estab- 
lished a business  of  his  own.  His  son,  Mr. 
Carl  Barckhoff,  remained  in  Germany  to  finish 
his  education  on  the  Progymnasium  at  Wied- 
enbrueck, the  Academy  at  Muenster,  and  at  the 
celebrated  University  of  Goettingen,  where 
he  studied  law.  In  1869  Mr.  Barckhoff  entered 
the  German  army.  While  performing  his 
duties  toward  his  country  as  a soldier  the 
bloody  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  that 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  the 
Third  Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic.  Mr.  Barckhoff  participated 
in  that  tremendous  struggle  and  served  all 
through  the  war  in  a cavalry  regiment,  tak- 
ing part  in  many  sanguinary  battles.  After 
the  close  of  hostilities,  in  1872,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  came  to  this  country  and  worked  with 
his  father  in  Philadelphia.  After  his  father’s  death,  in  1877,  he  removed  the  business  to  Pitts- 
burg, later  to  Salem,  where  he  could  not  agree  with  his  partner,  and  from  there  to  Mendels- 
sohn, Pa.  Here,  unfortunately,  his  growing  factory  was  wiped  out  by  fire.  But  not  discour- 
aged by  this  calamity,  he  again  opened  temporarily  a factory  at  Lathrobe,  Pa.,  which  factory, 
in  1900,  was  removed  to  Pomeroy.  Here  the  business  became  quickly  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
prosperity  and  has  flourished,  until  today  his  enterprise  has  spread  over  an  area  of  business 
activity  second  to  none  in  this  country.  When  Mr.  Barckhoff  came  to  Pomeroy  he  employed 
thirty  skilled  artisans.  Today  no  are  enrolled  on  the  payroll  of  his  concern.  Mr.  Barck- 
hoff’s  specialty  are  large  pipe  organs,  some  of  the  largest  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Erie  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Gesu,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Carl  Barckhoff 
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Thomas  J.  McDonough, 

Superintendent  of  the  Bridge  Department,  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
and  Councilman  of  the  Third  Ward,  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  since  1896,  was  'born  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1856,  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  His  immediate  ancestors  were  Laurence  and  Ann 
Stankard  McDonough,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Galway  County,  Ireland,  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1848.  The  family  settled  in  Marietta,  where  the  father  became  a 
contractor  on  the  Memphis  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  which  afterwards  was  a part  of  the  B.  & 
O.  Railroad.  Mr.  McDonough  received  a common  and  parochial  school  education.  Afte’- 
leaving  school  he  began  to  learn  the  carpenters’  trade  under  direction  of  an  elder  brother, 
Michael,  in  Marietta.  When  he  had  mastered  his  trade  Mr.  McDonough  removed  to  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  working  as  a carpenter  for  two  years.  In  the  year  of 
1881  he  settled  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  entering- the  employ  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad 
as  a bridge  carpenter.  He  was  soon  advanced  to  the  position  of  foreman  and  finally  be- 
came Superintendent  of  the  Bridge  Department  of  that  railroad,  having  charge  of  this  branch 
of  work  along  their  various  lines.  The  advance  of  Mr.  McDonough  from  a laboring  man  to 
the  position  of  trust  which  he  now  holds  is  a high  tribute  for  his  mental  equipment,  con- 
scientiousness and  executive  abilities.  He  possesses  all  the  practical  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  his  enormous  duties.  In  political  belief  he  is  a Democrat,  and  was  hon- 
ored by  his  party  in  1896  with  the  nomination  for  City  Council,  to  represent  the  Third 
Ward  of  his  home  city  in  that  body.  Since  that  time  he  has  continuously  held  that  position 
of  honor,  and  since  1903,  after  the  new  code  of  the  municipalities  of  Ohio  took  effect,  he  is 
President  of  Council.  Another  position  of  trust  which  he  has  held  was  President  of  the  City 
Library.  In  1885  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Zink,  a well-known  lady  of  Lan- 
caster, and  by  that  union  he  has  one  son  living,  George  Harold  McDonough. 

Albert  Carlile, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Salem,  Ohio  is  a 
native  of  that  city,  and  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
Tanuary,  1846.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Elizabeth  McDevitt  Carlile,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Ohio.  After  having  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem  he 
started  in  active  life  at  the  age  of  21  as  a com- 
mercial salesman,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed from  1867  to  1892,  later  engaging  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  “Al”  Carlile,  as  he 
is  familiarly  known  by  his  friends,  is  a man  of 
broad  human  sympathies,  of  a kindly  and  jovial 
nature,  as  the  following  extract  from  John 
Splan’s  book,  “Life  With  the  Trotters”  (1889), 
will  show.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
Mr.  Carlile  was  for  eighteen  years  prominently 
identified  with  the  turf.  “As  a merchant  Al 
Carlile  has  proved  himself  a man  of  rare  abil- 
ity. Very  temperate  in  habits,  never  having 
smoked  a cigar  or  taken  a drink  of  liquor  under 
any  circumstances,  always  ready  to  back  his 
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opinion  with  his  money,  on  anything  from  the  Presidential  election  to  a hundred  yard  foot 
race.  As  a friend  he  is  true  blue,  as  many  a man  on  the  turf  today  has  reason  to  know  from 
the  fact  that  at  some  time  during  his  career  A1  Carlile  has  bridged  him  over  a financial  dif- 
ficulty.” Becoming  early  in  life  interested  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  organization  he 
became  allied.  As  a Democrat  he  is  of  the  school  of  Jefferson,  Tilden,  Thurman,  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Alton  B.  Parker.  In  1892  Mr.  Carlile  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
Inspector  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  for  all  United  States  buildings,  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  serving  from  1892  to  1898.  The  honorable  position  he  now' 
holds,  as  Mayor  of  Salem,  is  the  only  elective  office  held  by  him.  Mr.  Carlile  is  a veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  saw  three  years  active  service  ; he  was  a memberof  Company  D,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth O.  V.  I-  Upon  twm  occasions  Captain  Thomas  Stackpole  was  honored  with  tem- 
porary detail  by  General  George  H.  Thomas  and  General  William  S.  Rosecrans  for  ’special 
services  rendered  by  his  chief  clerk,  A1  Carlile  in  issuing  rations  to  his  commands  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  He  is  a member  of  but  two  organizations,  the 
Eagles  and  the  G.  A.  R.,  outside  of  belonging  to  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Con- 
firmed Bachelors.  His  office  is  at  the  City  Hall  at  Salem,  and  his  residence  is  located  at  347 
Lincoln  avenue,  of  that  city. 


M.  E.  Moch, 

Senior  member  of  the  Cincinnati  firm  of 
Moch,  Berman  & Company,  the  celebrated 
manufacturers  of  “Wellworth”  clothing,  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  popular  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Queen  City.  He  is  a native  of 
the  city  mentioned  above,  and  was  born  on  the 
first  of  January,  1855.  He  has  spent  all  his 
life  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  clothing  business.  In  the 
year  of  1880  Mr.  M.  E.  Moch  organized  the 
firm  which  bears  his  name.  Largely  through 
his  ability  the  concern  has  flourished,  until 
today  it  stands  foremost  in  all  similar  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  mercantile  interests  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, Mr.  Moch  has  identified  himself  with 
many  of  the  leading  charities  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  his  home  city.  He  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Jewish  Hospital 
and  is  a director  of  the  same,  and  also  occupies 
the  same  position  with  the  Home  for  the  Jew- 
ish Aged  and  Infirm.  He  is  Vice  President 
of  the  National  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Company,  of  Cincinnati;  Vice  President  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Trust  Company,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  a director 
of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank.  Mr.  Moch  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  of  the  Elks.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Business  Men’s  and  Phoenix  Club,  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  a director  of  the  Wholesale 
Clothers’  Association  of  Cincinnati. 
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Albert  Moch, 

Of  the  firm  of  Moch,  Berman  & Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated “Wellworth”  Clothing,  was  born  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1856,  in  the  city  in  which  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  business  all  his  life. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Elias  Moch,  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  well-known  business  men  of  the 
Queen  City.  Mr.  Moch  received  a careful  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  home  city.  After 
finishing  his  studies  he  became  identified  with 
the  clothing  interests  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  a 
man  of  splendid  physique,  most  affable  in  man- 
ner, highly  qualified  in  business  matters  with 
keen  executive  abilities,  and  is  one  who  makes 
and  keeps  the  friendship  of  all  those  who  come 
into  personal  contact  with  him.  Mr  Moch  is 
a man  of  natural  benevolent  disposition,  he  is 
active  in  the  charitable  institutions  of  his 
native  city,  and  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  Jewish  charities  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Plum  Street  Temple,  one  of  the 

foremost  Synagogues  in  the  United  States.  Socially,  Mr.  Moch  is  a prominent  member  and 
recognized  leader  in  all  the  influential  clubs  of  this  city.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  a member  of  the  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  a Royal  Arch  Mason.  His 
offices  are  located  in  the  splendid  new  edifice  erected  by  his  firm  in  1901  at  the  corner  of  Elm 
and  McFarland  streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Albert  Moch 


Alexis  Cope, 

Who  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  University  from  1884  to  1904, 
is  a man  of  high  mental  attainments  and  well  and  favorably  known  in  educational  circles 
all  throughout  the  State.  He  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  on  the  27th  of  June,  1841,  at  Colerain, 
Belmont  County.  His  parents  were  Caleb  H.  and  Mildred  R.  Fowler-Cope.  Mr.  Cope  attended 
the  public  schools  of  his  home  district,  after  which  he  entered  Hopedale  Normal  Institute. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  interrupted  Mr.  Cope’s  studies.  When  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  first  call  for  volunteers,  Mr.  Cope  was  among  the  first  who  offered  their  services  to 
their  country,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment  for  a term  of  three  months.  He  served  in  the  Rosecrans 
campaign  in  West  Virginia,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  re-enlisted  in  the  fall  of  1861 
as  a private  in  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
he  was  promoted  from  private  to  Captain,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1866,  when  he  obtained  an  honorable  discharge.  During  a part  of  his  serv- 
ice he  was  Adjutant  of  his  regiment,  Adjutant  General  of  the  brigade  and  division,  and 
Division  Inspector  General.  After  his  return  from  the  war  Captain  Cope  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  in  September,  1866,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Captain  Cope  is  a life-long 
Republican.  In  the  year  1873  Captain  Cope  was  appointed  Internal  Revenue  Collector  for 
the  Sixteenth  Ohio  District  by  President  Grant,  and  from  1877  to  1883  he  was  Chief  Clerk  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
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1884,  and  during  the  following  two  decades  he  was  of  inestimable  value  to  that  institution, 
owing  to  his  executive  ability  and  careful  training.  Socially,  Captain  Cope  is  a member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade.  He  was 
married  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1868,  to  Miss  lone  Lewis,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  His 

Amor  Smith,  Jr., 

Manufacturer,  twenty-first  Mayor  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  22, 
1840,  son  of  Amor  and  Sarah  (Spencer)  Smith. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Anna  (Hobson)  Spencer,  who  came  from  Hull, 
England,  in  1816.  The  first  paternal  ancestor 
in  America  was  John  Smith. 

Amor  Smith,  Jr.,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  where  his  parents  located 
when  he  was  7 years  old.  After  attending  the 
common  schools  and  Herson’s  Private  School, 
he  entered  the  Swedenborgian  LTniversity, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  in  1857.  In  1865  be  be- 
came a partner  with  his  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  soap  and  fertilizers. 
This  business  was  founded  in  1840  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  by  his  father,  who  invented  a wheel  for 
reducing  cracklings,  a press  plate  for  extract- 
ing lard  and  tallow  from  cracklings  and  a per- 
forated dryer  for  the  manufacture  of  ammoni- 
cal  matter.  It  was  later  carried  on  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Amor  Smith, 
until  1866,  and  thereafter  as  Amor  Smith  & 
Company.  In  1868  a branch  was  established  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  the  name  of  Amor 
Smith  & Sons,  the  other  partners  being  his  father  and  his  brother,  Leander  Smith.  This 
they  sold  to  Gilpin  & Moores,  of  that  city,  in  1894.  In  1870  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Chairman  of  the  Street  Committee,  and  by- 
virtue  of  that  office  he  became  a member  of  the  Board  of  City  Commissioners.  In  1876  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  Committee  of  the  $6,000,000  bond  issue  voted  to  build 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  the  greatest  railroad  enterprise  ever  projected  by  a single 
city,  and  in  1878  had  charge  of  a second  loan  of  $2,000,000.  Always  an  active  partisan,  his 
ability  as  an  organizer  was  recognized  by  his  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Republican  Executive  Committee  in  1875.  That  year  he  carried  the  county  for  the  whole 
Republican  ticket  in  face  of  the  Democratic  supremacy  of  the  five  previous  years.  President 
Hayes  appointed  him  Collector  of  the  First  Internal  Revenue  District  of  Ohio  on  June  8, 
1878,  and  he  served  three  and  a half  years,  handling  $12,000,000  per  annum  without  discrep- 
ancy. Relieved  of  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Smith  resumed  his  position  as  an  active  member 
of  his  father's  two  firms,  enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  business  community. 
In  1880  he  served  on  the  committee  which  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  old  Government 
Building  in  Cincinnati  for  the  uses  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  paying  the  Government 
$100,000.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and  in  1884  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the 
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National  Republican  Convention.  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  in  1885,  re- 
elected in  1887,  he  having  established  himself  as  a safe  leader  through  his  wise  counsel  and 
unerring  judgment.  The  elements  that  have  made  him  successful  in  his  business  career 
were  exactly  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  many  positions  he  has  held  in  City,  County,  State 
and  Federal  affairs.  His  sincerity  can  not  be  questioned,  for  he  has  been  absolutely  fair 
with  all  interests  committed  to  his  keeping.  He  came  into  office  when  the  municipal  affairs 
were  in  a state  of  confusion,  and,  in  some  departments,  it  was  the  least  of  the  shortcomings. 
Under  his  management  the  city  became  a model  municipality,  the  result  of  his  common  sense 
methods  and  straightforward  execution  of  his  duties.  In  the  year  1886,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Revision,  the  “rottenness”  of  the  City  Infirmary  was  brought  to  light,  and  the 
guilty  parties  prosecuted.  During  his  administration  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  specifications,  an  adjunct  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the  matter  of 
expending  $4,000,000  in  improving  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  When  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  was  superceded  by  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  the  Advisory  Committee  ceased  to 
exist,  its  work  was  practically  done  as  the  streets  of  the  city  bear  eloquent  testimony  today 
to  the  care  and  thoughfulness  with,  which  this  committee  served  wholly  without  pay.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  occurred  one  of  those  crises  which  come  to  every  large  American  city  now 
and  then  labor  troubles  broke  out  in  Cincinnati,  as  they  did  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere.  That  the  scenes  of  those  cities  were  not  duplicated  was  due  to  the  cool 
head  and  indomitable  will  of  its  Mayor.  Just  two  years  previous  Cincinnati  had  marveled 
at  the  phenomenon  of  a mob  in  her  streets,  the  memory  of  which  had  been  made  perpetual 
by  the  loss  of  more  than  a million  dollars  to  the  taxpayers,  with  the  consequent  incalculable 
damages  through  the  burning  of  her  Courthouse.  Therefore,  conservative  citizens  may  be 
pardoned  for  fearing  that  Cincinnati  might  furnish  a companion  picture  to  the  scenes  in  the 
Haymarket  of  Chicago.  The  freight  handlers  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road, numbering  three  hundred,  “struck”  for  increased  wages.  They  marched  in  a body  from 
the  Western,  to  the  Miami  Railroad,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  city,  intending  to  force  the 
men  of  that  road  to  join  them.  However,  they  were  intercepted  by  Colonel  Arthur  Moore 
and  sixty  police  officers,  who  forced  the  strikers  to  retire.  The  strikers  then  drove  the  men 
who  were  laying  the  new  streets  from  their  work,  and  the  contractors  were  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  Mayor  for  protection.  The  Mayor  then  issued  a proclamation  assuring  protection 
to  all  who  would  resume  work.  This  was  followed  by  a visit  from  two  delegates  sent  by 
the  strikers  to  protest  against  this  action,  assuring  him,  if  he  persisted,  that  “bloodshed” 
would  follow.  He  replied:  “If  you  start  it,  I will  end  it,  for  I am  ready.”  Mayor  Smith  and 
Colonel  Suttin  (in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Subtreasury)  then  sent  a joint  dispatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  asking  for  military  protection.  Colonel  Aufley,  of  the  United  States  Army,  with 
250  men,  were  ordered  from  Columbus  to  Cincinnati.  Governor  Foraker  ordered  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Axline,  with  five  regiments,  to  also  report  to  that  city.  There  were  then  thirty  thousand 
men  on  a strike,  and  the  factories  were  empty.  Everything  was  apparently  quiet,  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  situation  was  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration.  The  troops  were  not 
called  to  put  down  a mob  or  quell  a riot,  but  as  a preventative.  This  action  was  denounced 
by  the  more  turbulent  element.  The  Mayor  then  called  a meeting,  through  the  press,  of  all 
the  representatives  of  the  various  labor  organizations  engaged  in  the  strike.  This  meeting 
was  duly  held,  Mayor  Smith  presiding,  and  James  N.  Morely,  of  the  strikers,  acting  as  Sec- 
retary. The  situation  was  fully  and  amicably  discussed.  Mayor  Smith  took  the  ground 
that  the  differences  between  the  strikers  and  their  employers  were  matters  to  be  settled 
between  themselves,  but  a breach  of  the  peace  was  a matter  in  which  it  became  the  duty 
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of  the  authorities  to  interpose  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order.  That,  he  promised  emphati- 
cally, would  be  done,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  firmness  of  his  intention.  There  was 
no  occasion,  however,  in  which  to  test  his  power  and  disposition.  That  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention its  worth  a pound  of  cure  was  readily  conceded  with  a glance  at  the  then  rebuilding 
Courthouse.  In  March,  1886,  the  bill  creating  the  non-partisan  police  force  for  Cincinnati 
passed  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  It  placed  the  Mayor  at  the  head  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  it  fell  upon  him  to  nominate  the  Superintendent,  as  well  as  applicants  to  the  force, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.  In  the  winter  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Governor,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  appointed  a Board  of  Water  Works 
Commissioners,  authorized  in  statute  in  1888  (See  Ohio  laws,  vol.  85,  p.  53),  to  examine  into 
the  complaints  regarding  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  the  confessedly  great  difficulty 
to  remedy  the  matter.  Of  this  commission  Mayor  Smith  was  chosen  President.  In  1898-99 
he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  City  Affairs,  and  during  1889-94  was  Surveyor  of  Customs 
at  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  to  which  office  he  was  re-appointed  March  16,  1903,  for  a term  of 
four  years. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a Scotish  Rite  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  Syrian 
Shrine,  Young  Men’s  Blaine  Club,  Stamina  Republican  League,  Order  of  Itan-nic-nics  and 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  married  May  27,  1863,  to  Mary  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Kessler,  of  Cincinnati.  She  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Thanksgiving  Day,  1873. 
Mr.  Smith  having  moved  to  that  place  for  a short  time.  August  3,  1887,  he  married  Ida  Sen- 
nett,  daughter  of  Abner  H.  and  Amelia  (Tuesdale)  Sennett,  and,  on  her  mother's  side,  a 
descendant  of  Peter  Brown,  of  the  Mayflower.  Mr.  Smith  has  two  sons  and  a daughter 
by  his  first  wife. 

E.  S.  Willard, 

Of  Wellston,  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1849.  His  father  having  died  when  Mr.  Willard  was  but  four  months  old,  he  was 
reared  in  the  home  of  his  stepfather,  Orin  B.  Gould,  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Willard 
received  a thorough  education  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State  and  the  East.  After 
finishing  his  education  he  embarked  in  the  iron  business,  a knowledge  of  which  he  had 
acquired  from  Mr.  Gould,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  men  of  Southern  Ohio.  In  1873 
Mr.  Willard  came  to  what  is  now  Wellston,  at  that  time  consisting  of  but  one  house,  owned 
and  occupied  by  H.  S.  Bundy,  and  here  he  erected  the  Milton  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a large  coal  industry,  he  being  the  first  operator 
in  the  field  who  produced  coal  to  ship.  From  that  beginning  has  resulted  the  Jackson  and 
Wellston  coal  field,  which  has  attained  an  extensive  reputation.  In  1887  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  the  iron  industry,  confining  his  time  and  attention  to  the  coal  trade,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Superior  Coal  Company,  the  largest  concern  in  the  Jackson  and  Wells- 
ton field,  besides  which  he  holds  large  interests  in  several  other  companies  of  a similar  nature. 
In  1898  Mr.  Willard  again  became  identified  with  the  iron  industry,  when,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cliftts,  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Wellston  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  The  growth 
of  Wellston  from  a single  house  to  a substantial  city  with  a population  of  10,000  people,  has 
been  watched  by  Mr.  Willard  w ith  absorbing  interest,  and  its  development  and  progress  have 
been  largely  due  to  his  ceaseless  energy  and  unselfish  ambition  in  advancing  its  welfare.  He 
has  closely  identified  himself  with  every  industry  inaugurated  in  that  city  from  the  time  of 
its  first  inception  up  to  the  present  moment.  Among  the  other  enterprises  he  has  fathered 
is  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  President.  Mr.  Willard  is  a Republican  and  cast 
his  first  ballot  for  General  Grant  in  1872,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a leader  of  his  party 
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in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  has  attended  many  of  the  State,  Congressional  and  District 
Conventions,  and,  in  1896,  was  appointed  an  Alternate  to  the  National  Convention,  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  his  home  county  and  city  Mr.  Willard  takes  a particular  interest  in  its 
political  life,  and  for  many  years  was  a member  of  the  Wellston  City  Council,  during  a part 
of  which  time  he  was  the  only  Republican  on  that  board.  He  is  a man  of  great  business 
ability,  broad-minded  and  unassuming,  and  one  who  has  done  more  practical  good  for  Wells- 
ton than  any  other  man. 


Carl  Ludwig  Mueller,  M.  D., 

Is  a man  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
western  part  of  Ohio,  where  he  is  located  in 
the  pretty  little  city  of  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize 
County. 

Dr.  Mueller  is  a native  of  Germany,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  land. 

After  graduating  from  one  of  the  leading  classi- 
cal schools  of  the  Fatherland,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  at  the  LTniversities  of  Munich 
and  Marburg,  where  he  received  his  diploma 
as  a physician  in  December,  1888. 

After  spending  several  years  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  hospitals,  Dr.  Mueller  accepted  a 
position  as  surgeon  on  a steamer  and  visited, 
in  this  capacity,  nearly  every  known  country 
of  the  globe.  In  1893  he  settled  in  Wapakoneta 
and  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
city.  He  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  in  that  part  of  Ohio  and 
obtained  a large  and  lucative  practice. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1898,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 

Dr.  Mueller  became  connected  with  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  as  Captain  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1898,  he  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  in  the  same  capacity,  and  went  with  his  regiment  to  Chickamauga 
Park.  In  July  he  was  transferred  from  his  regiment  to  the  Reserve  Hospital  of  the  First 
Army  Corps,  which  was  under  orders  to  go  to  Porto  Rico.  He  served  in  Porto  Rico  as 
Executive  Officer  of  the  General  Hospital  in  Ponce  and  afterward  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  Division  Hospital  at  Coarno,  where  he  remained  until  ordered  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1899,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service, 
and  obtained  also  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  O.  N.  G.  He  has  been  at  several  times 
offered  a position  in  the  Philippines,  but  he  preferred  to  stay  in  the  Lhiited  States. 

The  Doctor  is  very  popular  in  his  home  county,  and  a factor  in  local  politics.  He  is  an 
active  member  in  Masonic  and  Pythian  circles,  and  belongs  also  to  the  Society  of  the  Porto 
Rican  Expedition,  Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans.  He  is  very  prominent  in  the  latter  society,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  Department  Commander  of  Ohio.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Department  of  Ohio 
is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Wapakoneta,  where  he  is 
surrounded  by  a host  of  friends. 


Carl  Ludwig  Mueller,  M.  D. 
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Leo  Ebert, 

A prominent  brewer,  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  that 
thriving  community,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  at  Klingenberg,  Bavaria,  near  the 
city  of  Frankfort.  His  parents  were  John  Anton  and  Barbara  Kreutzmann.  Mr.  Ebert  is 
the  scion  of  a family  of  brewers,  his  father  and  forbears  having  been  engaged  in  that  art 
for  a number  of  generations.  Mr.  Ebert  was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  and  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  home,  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  placed  by 
his  father  in  the  brewery  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  brewing.  For  several  years 

he  studied  this  business  in  Mannheim,  Bremen 
and  other  places ; then  he  went  home  and  stood 
his  chances  in  the  conscription  for  the  army. 
Drawing,  however,  a high  number,  he  got  off. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Ebert  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mathilda  Uihlein,  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  in  1859.  Landing  in 
New  York,  he  worked  for  nine,  months  at  his 
business,  and  then  came  to  Cincinnati.  Not 
being  able  to  find  immediate  employment  in 
his  trade,  he  was  compelled  to  work  one  sum- 
mer in  a brick  yard.  Afterwards  he  obtained 
a place  in  a brewery,  starting  as  a laborer  in 
two  months’  time  he  was  made  foreman.  For 
sixteen  months  he  held  this  position  in  Cincin- 
nati, when  he  removed  to  Ironton  in  1861,  and 
established  a brewery  in  that  city.  From  this 
time  his  success  has  'been  steady  and  rapid.  He 
is  interested  financially  in  several  other  local 
enterprises,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  in  his  part  of  the  State.  Orig- 
inally Mr.  Ebert  was  a Republican,  but  in  1872 
became  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party, 
to  which  body  he  has  belonged  ever  since  that 
day,  always  taking  an  active  part  in  the  coun- 
cils ot  bis  party,  as  well  as  on  the  stump  during  numerous  campaigns.  For  seventeen  years 
he  has  held  public  offices  in  his  home  city,  as  Councilman,  member  of  the  School  Board  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Twice  he  has  been  honored  by  his  party  with  the  nom- 
ination for  Congress,  and  while  he  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  large  Republican  majorities 
in  his  Congressional  district,  he  brought  out  the  full  vote  of  his  party  and  greatly  reduced 
the  natural  majority  of  his  opponent.  Mr.  Ebert  is  a self-made  man  in  the  fullest  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  his  career  has  been  mapped  out  and  completed  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
He  is  a man  of  commanding  appearance,  broad  human  sympathies,  brilliant  intellect  and 
generous  to  a fault.  He  is  a splendid  conversationalist,  and  has  a remarkable  gift  as  an 
orator.  For  eight  years  he  was  President  of  the  Ohio  Brewers’  Association,  and  for  two 
years  President  of  the  National  body.  He  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Elks  and  K.  of  P. 
His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  five  daughters  and  one  son,  Otto,  who  follows  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  having  thoroughly  acquired  the  knowledge  of  brewing,  and  has  practical  charge 
of  his  father’s  brewery. 


Leo  Ebert 
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Dr.  Leonidas  S.  Ebright, 


One  of  the  leading'  physicians  and  prominent  citizens  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  1 ostmaster 
of  that  thriving  city,  is  a son  of  George  and  Rachel  (Hathaway)  Ebiight,  and  was  ushered 
into  life  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1S44.  He  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  ’teens 
at  the  time  the  Civil  War  came  on.  Patriotic 
and  ambitious,  he  was  eager  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  Union  army,  and  in  May,  1862,  before 
he  was  eighteen,  he  enlisted  as  a member  of 
the  Eighty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

With  this  regiment  he  served  until  October, 

1862,  when  he  was  discharged  by  reason  of 
expiration  of  term  of  service.  He  enlisted 
again  on  the  1st  of  April,  1864,  in  the  Eighty- 
eighth  O.  V.  I.,  when  he  was  assigned  to 
clerical  work,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  discharged,  in  July,  1865.  In  February, 

1866,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Akron, 

Ohio,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Drs.  William  Bowen  and  Thomas 
McEbright  later  matriculating  at  Charity 
Hospital  Medical  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  February,  1869.  Still  later  he  spent  thirteen 
months  in  Germany,  where  he  further  prepared 
himself  for  his  chosen  profession  and  upon  his 
return  to  America  located  in  Akron,  where  he 
has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  where  his  skill  as  a physician 
and  his  gentlemanly  bearing  have  gained  him 
a large  and  representative  patronage.  He  has 
the  honor  to  belong  to  numerous  medical  societies,  County,  State  and  National,  and  has 
served  four  years  as  one  of  the  health  officers  of  Akron.  In  1880  he  was  the  choice  of  a 
large  constituency  for  a seat  in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature.  He  was  President  of  the 
Decennial  Real  Estate  Board  of  Equalization  of  Akron  for  the  year  1890.  On  the  27th 
of  July,  1897,  Dr.  Ebright  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  the  city  of  Akron.  He  has  always 
been  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  For  four  years  he  was  Surgeon  General  of  Ohio,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General.  The  Doctor  has  a wife  and  two  daughters.  He  was  married  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1883,  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Bissell,  of  Sharon,  Medina  County,  Ohio. 


Leonidas  S.  Ebright 


Melvin  L.  Milligan, 

One  of  the  active  business  men  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  28th 
of  July,  i860,  in  Perry  County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  Alfred  P.  and  Rachel  II iff  Milligan. 
Mr.  Milligan  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  Perry  and  Morgan  Counties,  later  attending  the  Zanesville  Business  College  and  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  from  which  latter  institution  he  graduated  in  1884.  The  degree 
A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  three  years  later.  After  his  graduation  from  college,  Mr. 
Milligan  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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Ohio.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  opened  an  office,  but  later 
he  became  connected  with  the  Associated  Press.  In  the  fall  of  1891  he  returned  to  Ohio, 
locating  in  Springfield,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a representative  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  that  city,  becoming  financially  connected  with  the  Springfield  Foundry  Company, 
incorporated  in  1892  with  a capital  of  $300,000.  For  four  years  Mr.  Milligan  acted  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  company,  until  1902,  when  the  Springfield  Foundry  Company  was  merged  with 
and  reorganized  as  the  Fairbanks  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  which  corporation  he  is  now 
the  President  and  General  Manager.  In  1901,  Mr.  Milligan  became  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city  of  Springfield,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  one  term.  In  political  affairs  Mr.  Milligan 
is  recognized  as  a leader  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  his  name  has  been  identified  with 
Ohio  Republican  politics  for  many  years.  A public  spirited  man,  he  has  assisted  all  enter- 
prises for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  city.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1887,  Mr.  Milligan 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Fairbanks,  a sister  of  the  now  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Five  children  are  the  issue  of  this  union. 


D.  O.  Caswell, 

A leading  real  estate  dealer  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  a native  of  this  State,  and  was  born  in 
Medina  County  on  the  17th  of  April,  1857,  the 
son  of  Charles  Caswell,  a native  of  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  and  Sarah  A.  Landon,  a descendant 
of  an  old  New  England  family,  whose  members 
took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
American  struggle  for  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. The  Caswell  family  dates  its  history 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  from  the  year  1831,  when 
Mr.  Caswell's  father  became  a pioneer  in  the 
county  mentioned  above.  He  was  of  English 
origin,  born  in  1808,  and  died  in  1859.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  at  the  Nor- 
mal College  at  Lodi,  Ohio.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  drug  business  at 
Lodi  for  the  purpose  of  studying  pharmacy, 
remaining  there  two  years.  At  the  termination 
of  that  period,  Dr.  N.  H.  Ambler,  his  cousin, 
„ „ „ offered  him  a position  in  Cleveland  to  assist 

him  in  managing  his  large  real  estate  business. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Ambler,  Mr.  Caswell 
was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate,  and  while  engaged  in  that  capacity  he  developed 
into  the  real  estate  business  in  Cleveland  on  his  own  account,  and  became  a general  buyer 
and  seller  of  real  estate.  Mr.  Caswell  has  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
city  and  the  public  welfare,  and  gave  to  the  city  the  Ambler  Parkway,  as  well  as  aiding  to  obtain 
the  Shaker  property  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose.  By  his  enterprise,  in  all 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  have  been  accrued  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Among 
the  Republicans  of  Cleveland  few  occupy  a more  prominent  position  than  Mr.  Caswell.  Not 
alone  by  reason  of  his  active  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  as  well  by  his  natural  affable- 
ness of  manner,  broadness  of  mind  and  intellectual  attainments.  In  1892  he  served  as  Coun- 
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oilman  from  the  Sixth  District,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year  by  the  largest 
majority  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  is  a member  of  leading  social  and  business  organiza- 
tions in  his  home  city,  and  was  formerly  Captain  of  the  Cleveland  Gatling  Gun  Battery. 
Mr.  Caswell  is  married,  and  is  the  proud  father  of  three  boys.  His  offices  are  located  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Paul  E.  Werner, 

President  and  General  Manager  of  The 
Werner  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. — Paul  E. 

Werner  was  born  on  the  5th  of  May,  1850,  in 
a narrow  valley  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  near 
Goeppingen,  in  the  Kingdom  of  W urttemberg. 

His  father  was  an  official  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  State,  and  died  only  in  February,  of  1904, 
at  the  high  age  of  ninety-five,  having  been 
decorated  several  times  by  the  King  and  the 
government  for  long,  meritorious  and  honor- 
able services. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the 
schools  of  his  native  country  until  he  came  to 
this  country,  arriving  at  Cleveland  in  1868, 
where  his  first  occupation  was  the  performance 
of  manual  labor  on  the  streets  of  the  West  Side 
of  Cleveland.  A diligent  study  of  the  English 
language  soon  enabled  him  to  improve  his 
position,  and  for  a short  time  he  served  as 
clerk  in  a grocery  and  dry  goods  store  at 
Cleveland.  After  that  he  came  to  Akron, 
where  he  found  employment  as  clerk  in  various 
stores,  first  in  a grocery  store,  then  in  a drug 
store,  and  then  in  a clothing  store.  In  1872  he  obtained  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier 
of  Miller,  Thomas  & Co.,  at  that  time  a prominent  firm  of  lumber  dealers,  and  manufacturers 
of  building  materials  and  contractors.  This  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  then  acquired 
the  ownership  of  a German  newspaper  published  at  Akron,  Ohio,  entitled  “The  Akron 
Germania.”  After  having  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  English  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  In 
connection  with  the  newspapers  which  he  owned,  he  established  a commercial  printing  depart- 
ment on  a moderate  scale.  In  1885  he  disposed  of  all  his  newspapers,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  general  printing  business,  in  which  direction  he  succeeded  rapidly,  and  had 
in  his  employ  in  the  year  1888  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  people.  Not  satisfied  with 
his  facilities  and  equipments  at  that  time,  he  enlisted  additional  capital  and  organized  a stock 
company  under  the  name  of  “The  Werner  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company,”  which 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  “The  Werner  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Company.”  With 
the  large  increase  of  facilities  the  business  increased  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  1888  a further 
large  increase  of  capital  was  acquired,  and  the  land  purchased  where  the  great  book  factory 
of  The  Werner  Company  is  located  at  Akron,  Ohio,  to-day.  Large  buildings,  specifically 
designed  for  the  business,  were  erected  immediately  and  occupied  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1890.  In  1892  the  capital  of  the  company  was  again  increased  and  its  name  changed  to 
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“The  Werner  Company.”  From  that  time  on,  year  after  year,  additional  equipment  and 
additional  buildings  were  added,  so  that  in  the  year  1893  the  establishment  easily  ranked  as 
the  largest  book  factory  on  the  American  continent,  which  position  it  has  maintained  until 
the  present  day. 

The  business  of  The  Werner  Company  comprises  under  one  roof  and  under  one  man- 
agement all  the  kindred  graphic  trades.  It  supplies  the  means  of  the  material  subsistence 
directly  and  indirectly  for  from  4,000  to  5,000  of  Akron's  inhabitants. 

The  following  statistics  will  be  of  interest: 

During  the  year  1903  it  received  raw  materials  and  shipped  out  finished  products  repre- 
senting a capacity  of  over  1,500  carloads,  comprising  over  3,500,000  volumes  of  large  books, 
over  20,000,000  catalogues,  and  millions  of  other  miscellaneous  articles. 

If  the  books  which  were  manufactured  by  The  Werner  Company  during  the  past  year 
were  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other,  this  pile  would  reach  no  miles  into  the  air.  If  the 
books  were  laid  side  by  side  the  long  way,  the  string  would  reach  600  miles. 

The  raw  materials  required  for  the  products  of  this  company  for  the  past  year  comprise 
over  3,500  different  kinds.  The  principal  articles  are  paper,  cloth,  leather  and  gold.  If  the 
sheets  of  paper  consumed  during  the  past  year  were  laid  side  by  side  they  would  encircle 
the  globe  nearly  five  times.  The  cloth  consumed  was  over  5,500,000  square  feet.  The  leather 
consumed  of  various  kinds  required  the  slaughter  of  28,000  cows  and  steers,  a herd  of  35,000 
sheep  and  40,000  Persian  and  Morocco  goats.  Over  3,500,000  leaves  of  gold  were  consumed. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  widespread  reputation  of  this  great  business,  originated,  organized 
and  managed  at  all  times  since  its  existence  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  may  be  stated 
that  not  one  single  traveling  man  is  employed  to  keep  continually  in  full  operation  this  great 
manufacturing  institution. 

Paul  E.  Werner  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Anna  Denaple  in  1873,  who  died  in  1900, 
leaving  three  sons,  aged  twenty-eight,  twenty -seven  and  twenty-six  years,  respectively.  The 

oldest,  Edward,  is  Superintendent  of  the  factory 
of  The  Werner  Company;  Frank,  the  second 
son,  is  a portrait  artist  at  Berlin,  Germany; 
and  the  youngest,  Richard,  is  Vice  President  of 
The  Werner  Company.  The  oldest  and  the. 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  are  married,  and  live 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  their  father. 

Charles  S.  Bosch, 

Mayor  of  the  thriving  city  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  July,  1858,  in 
Butler  County,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Fred 
Bosch,  a well-known  farmer  and  business  man, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Germany 
in  1849.  Mayor  Bosch  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton,  and 
at  the  age  of  but  thirteen  years  started  to  earn 
his  living  expenses  by  his  own  efforts,  working- 
in  a printing  shop  for  some  time.  Later  he 
engaged  in  the  cigar  business  and  then  became 
connected  with  the  C.,  H.  & D.  R.  R.,  with 
which  corporation  he  remained  for  a period  of 
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eleven  years.  He  early  in  life  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  becoming 
actively  engaged  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  of  Hamilton  and  Butler  County.  In  1888 
Mayor  Bosch  entered  his  political  career,  being  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Hamilton,  a position  he  filled  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  for  four  years.  In  1893  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  ability,  integrity  and 
popularity  of  Mayor  Bosch,  that  he  was  re-elected  to  that  honorable  position  five  successive 
times,  a record  probably  not  duplicated  in  the  political  history  of  Ohio.  Mayor  Bosch  is  a 
very  busy  man.  He  is  interested  in  various  commercial  enterprises  of  Hamilton,  and  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  attending  to  his  various  duties.  He  belongs  to  the  following  societies 
and  orders : Elks,  Royal  Arcanum,  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  K.  of  P.  In  1883  Mayor  Bosch  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Schwab,  and  by  this  union  he  is  the  father  of  two  daughters  and 
one  son. 

F.  J.  King, 

Mayor  of  the  fast-growing  city  of  Lorain, 

Lorain  County,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1843,  in  Avon  Township,  Lorain  County, 
and  is  the  son  of  Henry  King,  a farmer,  and  a 
pioneer  settler  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
Elizabeth  Simmons,  a native  of  England.  Both 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Albion 
about  1834.  Mr.  F.  J.  King  received  his  early 
education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
township,  and  attended  Berea  College  for  two 
years.  He  returned  to  the  farm  and  worked 
there  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
one.  When  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  district 
schools  of  Lorain  and  Cuyahoga  County,  fol- 
lowing that  profession  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  in  1862,  becoming  a member  of  the 
Seventy  - seventh  Tennessee  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. Previous  to  that  he  had  tried  to  enlist 
three  times,  but  on  account  of  physical 
disability  was  not  accepted  until  the  above 
mentioned  date.  He  was  detailed  to  the  Quar- 
termaster Department,  and  spent  nearly  all  the  time  of  his  service  there,  and  in  1864  was 
honorably  discharged  for  disability  contracted  during  his  term  of  service.  After  leaving  the 
army  he  again  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  occupation  of  farming,  until 
be  became  thirty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  gave  up  farming  and  continuously 
taught  until  1877.  Then  he  removed  to  Lorain,  and  went  into  the  grocery 
business,  in  which  he  was  fairly  successful  until  1893,  when  he  sold  out  and  went  into  the 
employ  of  a publishing  house,  taking  charge  of  a given  territory,  until  1900.  In  that  year  he 
was  appointed  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Equalization,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until 
1902,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lorain.  His  first  term  expired  in  1903, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  code  governing  the  cities  of  Ohio,  and  he  was  again 
elected  under  that  code  in  the  spring  election  of  the  latter  year.  Mayor  King  is  a convinced 
Democrat.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Mayor  King  was  born  in  a log  house 
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in  Avon  Township.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth  and  until  he  left  it,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  this  township  was  a wilderness,  and 
to-day  it  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Lorain 
County.  In  1879  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Lee, 
a cousin  of  Robert  E.  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  By 
this  union  he  is  the  father  of  one  daughter. 

J.  H.  Leonard, 

Among  the  different  State  institutions  of 
Ohio  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Ohio 
State  Reformatory,  located  at  Mansfield, 
devoted  to  the  punishment  and  correction  of 
youthful  criminals.  As  it  is  not  only  the  inten- 
tion of  the  State  to  punish  its  criminals  of 
minor  age  for  deeds  committed,  but  also  to 
reform  them  and  make  them  useful  and  self- 
supporting  members  of  society,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  have  at  the  head  of  institutions 
of  that  kind  men  whose  lives  and  precepts  will 
act  as  an  incentive  towards  the  right,  and  who 
are  able  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  young  into 
the  proper  channels.  It  is  therefore  easily  understood  that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
that  great  institution  is  a very  responsible  one.  It  can  be  truthfully  said,  however,  that  Mr.  J. 
H.  Leonard  is  particularly  adapted  for  that  position.  He  is  a man  who  combines  executive 
ability  with  the  thoroughness  of  an  able  educator.  Before  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Nash  to  his  present  position  of  trust,  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Youngstown  High  Schools, 
and  has  in  fact  been  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  in  different  capaci- 
ties all  his  active  life.  He  is  a man  of  broad 
knowledge,  human  sympathies  and  good  com- 
mon sense.  While  he  is  a strict  disciplinarian, 
he  always  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that  for  each 
criminal  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  honorable 
and  useful  future.  He  consequently  combines 
justice  with  gentleness,  and  the  results  have 
proved  that  Mr.  Leonard’s  methods  are  correct. 

Since  his  acceptance  of  his  very  responsible 
position  there  has  never  been  the  least  criticism 
of  the  institution  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

Paul  Schob, 

A well-known  music  engraver  and  printer 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Zeitz,  Great 
Duchy  Saxony  Meiningen,  Germany,  and  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  January,  1868.  He  is  the 
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son  of  Herman  Schob,  who  was  a well-known  and  prosperous  innkeeper  in  the  above  men- 
tioned city.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  Mr.  Paul  Schob  was  apprenticed  to  a music 
engraver,  where  the  boy  learned  the  business  in  which  in  after  years  he  has  become  very 
successful.  In  1886  Mr.  Schob  left  the  Fatherland  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  taking 
up  the  business  of  music  engraver  in  Cincinnati.  Thanks  to  his  ability  and  executive  talent, 
he  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  business  in  his  line  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  from  his  place  of  business,  located  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Elm  Streets 
millions  of  sheet  music  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  this  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Schob  is 
a member  of  the  following  societies  and  orders,  in  which  he  is  immensely  popular:  Masonic 
fraternity,  Cincinnati  Liederkranz,  Cincinnati  Turn-Verein;  and  he  is  also  a director  of  the 
Volunteer  Bowling  and  Minstrel  Club.  In  1804  Mr.  Schob  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Laura  Motzkus.  A visit  to  the  establishment  conducted  by  Mr.  Schob  will  well  repay  any- 
one interested  in  his  line  of  work. 

Levi  Tucker  Scofield, 

Architect,  Sculptor  and  Engineer,  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  November, 

1842,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Coon)  Sco- 
field. His  father  settled  at  Cleveland  as  early 
as  1816,  building  the  first  house  erected  011 
Walnut  Street.  The  name  was  originally 
spelled  Schofield,  but  in  the  year  1852  W illiam 
Schofield  and  his  brothers  decided  to  leave  out 
the  “h,”  though  the  letter  is  still  used  occasion- 
ally, especially  in  legal  documents. 

Levi  T.  Scofield  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  in  which 
city  he  also  first  studied  engineering  and 
architecture.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati to  continue  his  studies,  but  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  returned  and 
enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Light 
Artillery.  When  his  term  expired  he  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Ohio  Infantry,  from  which 
rank  he  was  promoted  First  Lieutenant  in 
February,  1863,  and  Captain  in  November, 

1864.  During  his  infantry  service  his  engineer- 
ing abilities  were  appreciated  by  his  superior  officers,  and  he  was  frequently  assigned  to 
engineering  work.  He  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  Kirby  Smith  in  1862  and  of  John  Morgan 
in  1863  ; went  with  Burnside  in  his  campaign  across  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  served 
at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  as  well  as  at  the  repulse  of  Longstreet. 

From  June,  1863,  to  June,  1865,  Scofield's  service  was  continuous  as  an  engineer  officer. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  campaign  of  Nashville;  took  part  in 
the  pursuit  of  Hood  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  served  in  North  Carolina  early  in  1865,  being 
present  at  the  capture  of  Raleigh  and  the  surrender  of  General  Johnson. 

After  the  establishment  of  peace  he  at  first  made  his  home  in  New  York  City,  but  soon 
returned  to  Cleveland,  where  he  has  resided  up  to  the  present  time  (1905).  Since  1867  he 
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has  engaged  in  the  erection  of  many  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Cleveland  High  School 
(1878)  ; the  Athens  and  Columbus  Asylums  for  the  Insane  (1869)  ; the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Orphans’  Home  at  Xenia,  Ohio  (1871)  ; the  Raleigh  Penitentiary  (1870)  ; the  Cleveland 
House  of  Correction  (1867);  the  Mansfield  Reformatory  (1884),  and  the  Schofield  Building 
(1901).  The  Schofield  Building,  of  which  he  is  both  architect  and  owner,  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Euclid  avenue  and  Erie  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  fourteen  stories  in  height; 
measures  210  feet  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  contains  429  offices  in  thirteen  stories,  and  has 
banks,  stores,  a machinery  hall,  and  a coal  depot  in  its  first  story  and  basement.  The  net 
cost  of  the  structure  was  $600,000. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  is  the  Cuyahoga  County  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Monument,  standing  in  the  Public  Square  of  Cleveland,  of  which  he  was  both  architect  and 
sculptor  (1894).  At  its  dedication  the  principal  speech  was  delivered  by  William  McKinley, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  procession  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  comprehensive  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cleveland.  The  total  cost  of  the  monument 
was  $314,500,  of  which  amount  $257,000  was  paid  by  the  county  and  $57,500  was  contributed 
by  the  architect.  The  tax  was  distributed  over  fourteen  years,  and  amounted  to  one  and 
nine-tenths  mills  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  through- 
out the  country.  The  esplanade  is  100  feet  square,  the  tablet  room  is  40  feet  square,  and 
the  total  height  of  the  top  of  the  crowning  figure  of  Liberty  is  125  feet.  The  building  is  of 
black  Quincy  granite,  the  shaft  is  of-  the  same  material,  polished,  and  the  esplanade  is  of 
red  Medina  stone.  There  are  over  100  tons  of  cast  bronze  in  the  statuary,  doors,  grills,  etc., 
and  the  names  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  are  engraved  on  the  tablets.  Before  this  magnifi- 
cent monument  could  be  erected,  more  than  two  and  one-half  years  of  litigation  had  to  be 
traversed.  The  Common  Pleas  and  Circuit  Courts  enjoined  the  commission,  but  its  mem- 
bers were  twelve  old  veterans  who  “had  never  learned  to  know  when  they  were  licked,”  as 
Scofield  puts  it;  and  they  carried  the  fight  first  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  then 
to  the  United  States  Court,  in  both  of  which  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  were 
reversed.  To  the  work  of  designing  and  building  the  monument  Mr.  Scofield  devoted  seven 
and  one-half  years  without  compensation,  and  when  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners was  refused,  he  sacrificed  his  private  fortune  in  order  to  defray  expenses. 

Mr.  Scofield  is  a member  of  the  military  orders  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  was  married 
at  Kingsville,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1867,  to  Elizabeth  C.,  daughter  of  Marshall  and 
Sarah  Wrigdit,  and  has  four  sons  and  a daughter.  His  disposition  is  very  kindly  and  affable, 
and  some  of  his  success  is  probably  due  to  this  fact.  Yet  with  all  his  affability  he  is  not  by 
any  means  a man  to  be  imposed  upon,  for  his  eyes  penetrate  to  the  motives  in  a man’s  mind; 
and  while  he  is  apparently  unsuspecting,  he  is  really  judging  his  interviewer  in  the  most 
generous  but  accurate  manner.  He  possesses  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  when  relaxed 
from  professional  cares  enters  into  the  spirit  of  a joke  with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  Benev- 
olence is  one  of  his  largest  traits,  and  he  shows  it  in  all  his  dealings,  whether  in  the  bestowal 
of  a slight  favor  or  the  granting  of  his  support  to  a great  philanthropic  movement.  His 
ideals  are  high,  and  his  insight  into  the  beauties  of  art  clear  and  concise.  He  is  a man  of 
vigorous  mental  processes,  grasping  the  most  abstruse  problems  and  reducing  them  to  a 
basis  of  simplicity.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  difficulties  have  been  surmounted  by  his 
resolute  self-reliance  and  indefatigable  energy,  and  the  unswerving  faithfulness  with  which 
he  is  inseparably  affiliated  has  permanently  enriched  every  position  occupied. 

The  character  of  Levi  T.  Scofield,  in  all  its  details,  is  a matter  for  emulation  of  the  youth 
of  the  land. 
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Herbert  T.  Mechling, 

City  Auditor  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  one  of  the  foremost  Democrats  in  his  part  of  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  October,  1861,  at  Greensburg,  West  Moreland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
His  father,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Mechling,  D.D.,  is  a descendant  of 
Peter  Mechling,  who  in  1726  left  his  Fatherland  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  joining  the 
colony  established  in  1686  by  the  immortal  Pastorius.  His  mother,  Amanda  Trimble  Mech- 
ling, was  a native  of  Columbus.  Her  ancestors  had  taken  their  abode  in  the  American 
colonies  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
on  both  sides  of  his  family  member  have  fought 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  war  with  England  in  1812,  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  When  a boy  of  four  years, 

Mr.  Mechling  came  to  Lancaster  with  his 
parents,  and  in  that  city  he  received  his  early 
education,  carefully  guarded  and  supervised 
by  his  father.  He  later  attended  Eastman 
College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  graduat- 
ing from  the  same  in  1881  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Mechling 
started  into  active  life  as  a bookkeeper  in  the 
Fairfield  County  Bank  at  Lancaster,  remaining 
there  for  one  year,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a position  with  the  firm  of  Simon  Butler  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers  at  Columbus.  This  position 
he  filled  for  six  years,  when  he  returned  to 
Lancaster  and  became  manager  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Quarries,  continuing  there  for  five  years. 

A staunch  and  uncompromising  Democrat, 

Mr.  Mechling  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  ranks  of  his  party  men,  and  has  occupied 
many  positions  of  trust  with  credit  to  himself 
and  the  people  that  honored  him.  He  has  filled 
the  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Election  Board  and  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Trustees,  as  well 
as  that  of  Tax  Commissioner.  In  1895  Mr-  Mechling  was  elected  City  Clerk  of  Lancaster, 
and  that  his  services  were  satisfactory  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  was  re-elected  to  his 
position  in  1897,  again  in  1899,  and  finally  in  iqoi.  At  the  expiration  of  his  fourth  term  in 
office,  his  party  selected  him  as  its  candidate  for  City  Auditor.  His  election  was  a foregone 
conclusion  by  reason  of  his  great  popularity  and  his  reputation  as  a conservative,  capable 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy  representative  of  the  people.  For  five  years  Mr.  Mechling  has 
been  connected  with  the  O.  N.  G.,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  A.  I.  U.  In  1892  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Anna  Goetz,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  Lancaster,  and  by  that  union  he  is 
the  father  of  a boy  and  a girl.  He  resides  at  No.  513  North  Columbus  Street,  and  his  offices 
are  located  in  the  City  Hall  of  Lancaster. 

Charles  Fleischmann, 

Deceased,  whose  name  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing 
interests  throughout  the  country  has  become  almost  a household  word  in  America,  was  born 
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in  a little  town  near  Pesth,  Hungary,  Austria,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1835.  He  obtained 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  Vienna  and  Prague.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years  he  emigrated  to  America,  the  Land  of  Promise.  During  his  first  years  in  America 
he  was  employed  in  factories  in  New  York  City,  working  mostly  on  machinery.  After  a 

few  years’  stay  in  the  metropolis  of  the  East, 
he  came  to  Cincinnati,  formed  a partnership 
with  James  W.  Gaff,  and  embarked  in  the 
manufacture  of  compressed  yeast,  which  estab- 
lishment was  the  first  factory  for  the  making 
of  this  commodity  in  this  country.  While  the 
business  at  its  inception  was  small  and  confined 
to  a limited  area  of  usefulness,  it  soon  spread 
with  a healthy  growth,  and  year  after  year  saw 
the  firm  develop  until  to-day  the  wagons  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Fleischmann  are  seen- in  every 
city  and  almost  every  hamlet  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  About  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  this  now  tremendous  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Fleischmann  entered  into  the  dis- 
tilling business  at  Riverside,  Cincinnati,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Gaff.  This  firm  continued 
to  exist  until  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in 
1879,  when  Charles  Fleischmann  and  his 
brother  Maximilian  became  sole  proprietors. 
Mr.  Charles  Fleischmann  was  interested  in 
many  other  industrial  and  banking  enterprises, 
and  was  President  of  the  Market  National 
Bank  from  1889  until  his  demise,  in  1897.  He 
was  an  ideal  citizen,  a man  of  limitless  business 
capacities,  public  spirited  and  a philanthropist  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  political 
belief  he  was  a Republican  and  held  many  positions  of  honor.  He  was  twice  elected  State 
Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket  (in  1880  and  again  in  1896)  ; he  was  a delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago  which  nominated  James  R.  Garfield,  and  in  1884 
when  Blaine  became  the  standard  bearer  of  his  party.  In  1886  Mayor  Amor  Smith  appointed 
Mr.  Fleischmann  a member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  a position  which  he  held 
until  1890,  when  he  resigned.  During  Governor  Foraker’s  administration  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  in  1889,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Longview  Insane  Asy- 
lum, and  later  was  re-appointed  by  McKinley.  He  also  acted  as  a member  of  the  staff  of 
Governor  McKinley.  As  a club  man  Mr.  Fleischmann  was  well  and  favorably  known,  he 
being  a member  of  all  the  important  business,  political  and  social  clubs  of  the  Queen  City. 
He  was  very  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  marriage  occurred  in  1869,  when  Miss  Henrietta  Robertson,  of 
New  York,  became  his  wife.  Two  sons,  Julius  and  Max,  and  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  were  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr.  Fleischmann  closed  his  earthly  career  in  1897, 
and  was  buried  with  high  honors  from  the  Scotch  Rite  Cathedral,  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  honorably  lived. 
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Julius  Fleischmann, 

Present  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  busiest  men  who  ever  held  that 
position  in  any  great  city  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  on  the  8th  of  June,  1872,  in 
Riverside,  now  a part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  father,  Senator  Charles  Fleischmann, 
was  a leading  manufacturer  and  capitalist  in 
the  city  of  his  birth,  and  well  known  for  his 
popularity,  philanthropic  spirit  and  good  citi- 
zenship. With  the  exception  of  one  year  Julius 
Fleischmann’s  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools.  He  attended  Hughes  High 
School  for  three  years,  but  was  not  graduated, 
leaving  at  the  age  of  15  years  to  take  a pre- 
paratory course  in  the  Franklin  School.  It 
was  his  intention  at  this  time  to  attend  some 
university,  but  after  one  year  he  abandoned 
this  course  and  decided  to  enter  his  father’^ 
business.  He  began  his  business  career  in 
1889,  starting  at  the  very  bottom.  His  position 
was  simply  that  of  a clerk  with  a salary  of  $5 
a week.  Gradually  he  worked  himself  through 
the  different  departments  of  the  vast  enter- 
prise and  secured  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  of  the  business.  When  finally  it 
developed  upon  him  to  take  absolute  charge, 
he  knew  the  business  thoroughly.  In  the 
spring  of  1900  Mr.  Fleischmann  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati  on  the  Republican  ticket 
by  a large  majority  for  a term  of  three  years. 

His  administration  of  municipal  affairs  was  so 
successful  and  popular  that  the  Republican  City  Convention,  which  was  held  in  February, 
1903,  and  which  was  the  largest  city  convention  ever  held  in  Cincinnati,  unanimously  ten- 
dered to  Mayor  Fleischmann  a re-nomination  for  his  high  office,  and  despite  the  sacrifice  to  his 
great  private  interests  he  obeyed  the  enthusiastic  call  of  his  party  and  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion. His  opponent  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  Hon.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  the  President  of  the 
Big  Four  Railroad,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Queen  City.  After  a most 
strenuous  campaign  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected  by  a majority  of  over  16,000  votes. 

Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann  is  one  of  the  youngest  Mayors  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He.  was  an 
aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  McKinley,  succeeding  his  father  in  that  position  in  the 
spring  of  1894,  and  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Bushnell.  Colonel 
Fleischmann  has  inherited  the  fine  business  instincts  of  his  father,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
honored  sire,  with  his  brother  Max,  undertook  the  management  of  the  great  estate  left  by 
Senator  Charles  Fleischmann.  Their  interests  are  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  New  York  and 
other  States,  aggregating  large  investments.  Mayor  Fleischmann  is  not  only  the  active  head 
of  all  the  Fleischmann  interests,  but  holds  many  other  responsible  positions.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Illinois  Winegar  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  the  world;  he  is  President  of  the  Market  National  Bank,  in  Cincinnati;  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music;  President  of  the  Union  Hay  and  Grain  Company;  one  of  the 
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Governors  of  the  Queen  City  Club;  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Club;  the  Business  Men’s  Club;  the  Commercial  Club;  the  Walnut  Hills  Busi- 
ness Mens  Club  ; Blaine  Club  ; Stamina  Republican  League.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Royal  Arcanum,  K.  of  P., 
Elks  and  numerous  other  social  organizations.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  C.,  N.  & T. 
Railroad,  the  only  quasi-public  corporation  with  which  he  is  connected,  having  sold  all  his 
stock  in  the  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Street  Railway  Companies  upon  being  elected  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati.  Mayor  Fleischmann  is  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a sportsman  and 
his  yacht,  the  “Hiawatha,”  is  one  of  the  prettiest  boats  in  the  Eastern  waters.  In  his  turf 
interests  he  was  a close  associate  of  W.  C.  Whitney,  August  Belmont  and  other  noted  East- 
ern horsemen.  His  stable  was  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  every  spring  he 
sent  a division  of  his  stable  to  Latonia,  where  he  has  established  the  Cincinnati  Trophy  for 
two-year-olds,  a magnificent  silver  cup.  Mayor  Julius  Fleischmann  is  one  of  the  principal 
owners  of  the  Cincinnati  Baseball  Club,  a member  of  the  New  York  and  Atlantic  Yacht  Clubs, 
a life  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Gymnasium  and  is  an  all  round  athlete.  His  chief  delight  is 
in  driving  and  riding.  Mayor  Fleischmann  was  married  on  the  8th  of  April,  1893,  to  Miss 
Lillie  Ackerland,  one  of  his  playmates  of  childhood.  They  have  three  children. 

Morgan  Wood, 

A.  B. ; A.  M. ; S.  T.  D.,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a lecturer  of  National  reputation,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  August,  1867,  at  Free- 
port, Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Wood,  a Methodist  minister,  and  Lillian 
Flitcraft  Wood,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio  and  of  English  ancestry.  Dr.  Wood 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  and  High  Schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 

after  which  he  attended  Mt.  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio;  Yale  University,  and  finally 
the  Boston  School  of  Theology,  graduating 
from  those  institutions  of  learning  with  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.,  from  Mt.  Union;  A.  M.,  from 
Yale,  and  S.  T.  D.  from  the  Boston  School  of 
Theology.  At  the  age  of  21  years  Dr.  Wood 
started  his  public  career  when  he  accepted  a 
call  as  a missionary  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  in 
South  Dakota,  and  was  among  them  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Sioux  uprising.  Later  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  at  Salem,  New  Hampshire;  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Bloomington,  Illinois; 
Detroit  Michigan,  and  Toronto,  Canada.  In 
1899  Dr.  Wood  accepted  the  pastorship  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  there  until  the 
1st  of  November,  1904,  when  he  resigned.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  became  recognized  as  a man 
of  broad  views,  with  original  conceptions  both 
forceful  and  eloquent.  While  in  Detroit,  in 
1895,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pingree,  of 
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Michigan,  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities.  Dr.  Wood  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country  during  the  reform  campaign,  which  led  to  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Pingree  in  1894,  when  he  stumped  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  interest  of  that  candi- 
date. Since  that  time  he  has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  and  has  strong  convictions  and  the  power  and  will  to  express  them  when  he 
thinks  that  his  influence  is  needed  for  the  betterment  of  the  people.  He  is  a Republican. 
In  1904  he  again  entered  the  political  arena  and  participated  in  the  Presidential  campaign, 
making  many  brilliant  speeches  in  Southern  Indiana  in  favor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Many 
flattering  comments  have  been  printed  as  to  the  ability  and  forcefulness  of  his  oratory. 
At  present  Dr.  Wood  is  a member  of  the  Lyceum  Lecture  Bureau.  In  1888,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Amblerton.  Three  daughters  and  one  son  are  the  issue  of  this 
union.  Socially,  Dr.  Wood  is  a member  and  Chaplain  of  the  Cleveland  Grays,  a Mason,  Odd 
Fellow  and  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


Henry  P.  Deuscher, 

Deceased,  formerly  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  progressive  business  men  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May,  1829, 
in  the  city  of  Baden,  Germany.  He  was  the 
of  Michael  and  Christina  Scheurer 
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Deuscher,  who  came  to  the  United  States  when 
their  son,  Henry  P.,  was  but  a child.  They  set- 
tled near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  later  removed  to 
Trenton,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  where  thev 
bought  some  property  and  subsequently  set- 
tled on  a farm.  At  this  time  Henry  P.  Deuscher 
was  7 years  old,  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
school  of  Trenton,  where  his  early  education 
was  received.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Deuscher 
was  spent  on  the  farm,  and  he  was  brought  up 
as  a farmer’s  boy,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits which  naturally  follow.  He  toiled  in  the 
fields,  working  from  early  in  the  morning  till 
late  at  night,  and  acquired  the  strong  and  rug- 
ged constitution  which  has  fitted  the  farmer 
boy  all  over  the  world  to  the  battle  with  life 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  His  pursuits 
were  healthy,  clean  and  manly.  From  early 

youth  he  was  intimately  in  touch  with  laborious  endeavors  and  whatever  of  success  he  made 
in  the  world  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  forced  his  way  to  the 
fiont.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a self-made  man.  Starting  in  life  as  a farmer 
he  soon  became  embued  with  the  ambition  to  occupy  a more  leading  position  in  the  affairs  ol 
men  and  toiled  assiduously  to  fulfill  that  purpose.  Leaving  the  farm  he  became  employed 
as  a laborer  in  a distillery  at  Collinsville,  working  there  for  some  length  of  time,  after  which 
he  came  to  Hamilton.  In  that  city  he  engaged  in  the  malting  business  in  1874,  where  he 
remained  engaged  in  that  business  for  a number  of  years  meeting  with  splendid  success.  He 
finally  founded  the  Id.  P.  Deuscher  Manufacturing  Company,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
gained  a National  reputation,  and  which  today  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  enterprises 
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in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Deuscher  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1903,  mourned  by  the  whole  community.  During  his  active  life  he  was  a man  with  the  power 
of  an  almost  unlimited  business  capacity  and  splendid  executive  ability,  broad  in  human  sym- 
pathy, kind  and  generous  and  a model  citizen.  He  was  a Civil  War  veteran.  In  1862  Mr. 
Deuscher  recruited  Company  G,  Thirty-eighth  O.  V.  I.,  and  was  made  Captain  of  that  com- 
pany, with  which  he  saw  active  service  until  honorably  discharged.  He  was  married  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1854,  to  Ellen  Ball,  and  was  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  a son,  Frank, 
who  died  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  25  years. 

Edward  R.  Thompson, 

Of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  prominent  architects  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  is  a native  Ohioan,  born  on  the  25th  of  April,  1873,,  at  Cleveland.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  R.  F.  Thompson  and  Marie  De  Antagon  Thompson.  The  profession  in  which  Mr. 
Thompson  is  engaged  is  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  his  father,  who  for  many  years  was 
engaged  as  an  architect  in  Youngstown.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  R.  F. 
Thompson  was  a Union  soldier  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  whole  period  of  that 
struggle.  When  but  7 years  of  age  Mr.  Edward  R.  Thompson  came  with  his  parents  to 
Youngstown  and  was  placed  in  the  common  schools,  where  his  early  education  commenced. 
Later  he  obtained  an  academic  training,  after  which  he  entered  his  father’s  office  and  sub- 
sequently took  a special  course  to  better  prepare  himself  for  the  architectural  profession.  In 
1898  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  R.  F.  and  E.  R. 
Thompson.  The  firm  soon  became  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Thompson  is  an  architect  of  unquestioned  ability  and  an  artist  of  high  rank. 
He  has  created  the  plans  for  many  elegant  residences  and  imposing  structures,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  the  National  Bank  Building,  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  at  Youngs- 
town, Youngstown’s  new  High  School  Building,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  at 
Youngstown,  Elks’  Club  at  Warren,  and  many  other  important  structures.  He  is  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Wilkins  Leonard  Hardware  Company,  a flourishing  concern  of  Youngs- 
town. In  political  belief  Mr.  Thompson  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  for  a number  of  years 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Youngstown,  of  which  body  he  was 
elected  President  in  1902.  He  has  also  served  the  Republican  party  in  many  other  capaci- 
ties, and  was  delegate  and  officer  in  county  and  Senatorial  conventions,  and  also  Secretary 
of  one  Congressional  convention.  He  is  President  of  the  Oak  School  Alumni  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Foraker  and  Montgomery  Republican  Clubs,  K.  of  P.,  K.  G. 
E.,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Sons  of  Veterans.  For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Thompson  was  a member 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  and  he  is  at  present  Adjutant  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Regiment. 
He  resides  in  Youngstown,  in  which  city  he  has  a host  of  friends. 

Harry  Rossel, 

President  of  the  Council  of  Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  and  General  Agent  for  the 
Consumers’  Brewing  Company,  of  that  city,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  March,  1863,  in  the  city 
mentioned,  in  which  he  has  continuously  lived  up  to  the  present  writing.  His  father,  George 
Rossel,  was  a native  of  Germany,  coming  to  this  country  in  i860;  his  mother  was  a native 
Ohioan.  Mr.  Rossel  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark,  and  early 
in  life  learned  the  trade  of  molder,  which  occupation  he  followed  for  a number  of  years, 
working  in  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  shops  at  Newark.  Later  he  became  identified  with  the 
Consumers  Brewing  Company,  of  that  city,  and  is  now  a director  and  General  Agent  for 
that  enterprise.  Mr.  Rossel’s  public  career  started  in  1898,  when  he  was  elected  Councilman 
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of  Newark  to  serve  two  years.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  that  period  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  position  in  1900,  and  again  in  1902.  When 
the  new  code  for  the  Ohio  municipalities  went 
into  effect  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
City  Council,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

During  the  years  1899,  1900  and  1901  Mr. 

Rossel  was  President  of  the  Council.  In  politi- 
cal belief  he  is  a Democrat.  Socially,  Mr.  Ros- 
sel belongs  to  the  Iv.  of  P.,  Elks,  Eagles,  Red 
Men  of  the  World,  Masons  and  several  Ger- 
man beneficial  societies.  On  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  Mr.  Rossel  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mary  Fessler,  and  is  the  father  of  three 
children,  Ralph,  Harry  and  Helen.  He  and 
his  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 

Rossel  lives  with  his  family  at  No.  60  Prospect 
street,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Charles  K.  Davis, 

Coal  mine  operator,  of  Glen  Roy,  Ohio,  is 
a man  who,  by  his  own  efforts,  has  attained  an 
unusual  degree  of  success,  in  working  up,  as 
he  has,  from  a common  laborer  to  that  of  President  and  director  of  some  of  the  strongest 
operating  companies  in  this  State.  He  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May,  1872,  at  Brownsport 
Furnace,  Decatur  County,  Tennessee,  and  is  the  son  of  F.  W.  and  Mary  J.  Burk  Davis,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  When  very  young  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where  he  obtained  his  early  education.  He  remained  in  school  until 
he  reached  an  age  which  would  allow  him  to  earn  his  own  living,  when  he  went  to  work  in 
the  mines  as  a coal  miner.  Acquiring  much  practical  knowledge  while  employed  in  that 
occupation,  he  soon  saw  opportunities  of  putting  his  knowledge  towards  bettering  his  posi- 
tion in  life  and  being  successful  in  obtaining  capital  opened  new  coal  mines,  some  of  which 
proved  very  remunerative  to  the  owners.  As  a proof  of  his  ability  he  has  been  honored  with 
the  position  of  President  and  director  of  the  Alma  Coal  Company,  the  Alma  Cement  Com- 
pany, the  Elk  Fork  Coal  Company,  all  at  Wellston,  Ohio,  and  in  each  of  which  he  is  finan- 
cially interested,  as  well  as  occupying  the  official  position  as  mentioned  above.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Davis  is  a Republican,  but  he  has  not  entered  into  a political  career,  as  all  his  time 
is  taken  up  in  the  furthering  of  the  large  interests  with  which  he  is  identified.  His  residence 
is  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  his  office  is  located  at  Glen  Roy,  Ohio.  His  interests  are  both  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1893,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alma  B. 
Lucas. 

Joseph  J.  Pater, 

One  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  Buckeye  State  and  a man  who  Ins  held  many  hon- 
orable positions  of  political  trust,  was  born  on  the  gth  of  April.  1858,  in  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
the  city  in  which  he  has  alwavs  made  his  home.  He  is  of  German  parentage,  his  father, 
Gerhard  Pater,  and  mother,  Mary  Pater,  both  emigrating  to  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many. 1 hey  first  lived  in  Cincinnati  and  later  removed  to  Hamilton.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Pater 
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was  educated  in  the  St.  Joseph’s  Parochial  School,  at  Hamilton,  and  St.  Mary’s  institute, 
of  Dayton,  from  which  college  he  graduated  with  high  honors.  He  later  took  a classical 
course  in  Cincinnati  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  profession.  He  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  Dan  Millikin,  but  later  abandoned  his  studies  in  that  science  and  took  a position  as 
teacher  in  St.  Joseph’s  School,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  Since  1882,  after  leaving 
St.  Joseph’s  School,  he  became  identified  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Schumaker,  in  a 

rheumatism  cure  (Angeline),  which  has  been 
sold  all  over  this  country,  Canada  and  parts 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Pater  is  intensely  interested  in 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work,  and  to  his 
efiforts  is  principally  due  the  erection  of  Mercy 
Hospital,  which  was  founded  in  1892.  He  was 
the  active  Chairman  of  soliciting  commitees 
which  collected  $20,000.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence  nearly  two  thousand 
patients,  irrespective  of  creed,  have  benefited 
by  the  noble  work  of  this  institution.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Pater  has  always  been  connected  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a firm  believer  in 
the  principles  of  Democracy,  and  has  been 
honored  with  important  positions  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  has  so  long  resided.  H? 
was  a member  of  the  Hamilton  Board  of  Water 
Works  Trustees,  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  of  Butler  County.  In  September, 
1902,  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held 
at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  Mr.  Pater  was  nominated 
for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  but  was 
defeated  with  the  balance  of  the  Democratic 
State  ticket.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Central  States  Water  Works  Association,  and 
from  1901  to  1904  was  President  of  that  body.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1882,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Endress,  and  by  that  union  is  the  father  of  five  children.  Mr. 
Pater  is  a man  of  commanding  appearance,  of  a jovial  nature,  broad-minded  and  liberal  in 
his  views,  with  splendid  mental  endowments,  forcefulness  of  character  and  fluency  of  speech. 
He  has  often  appeared  in  public  as  an  orator.  Plis  residence  and  place  of  business  are 
located  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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Calvin  Whitney, 

President  of  The  A.  B.  Chase  Company,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
pianos,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known'  men  in  his  business  in  this  country,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  company  mentioned  above  for  more  than  thirty  years.  This  company 
was  incorporated  on  the  1st  of  September,  1875,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since 
its  organization,  with  no  change,  location,  or  management.  "Perfection”isthe  motto,  and  every 
instrument  manufactured  has  been  as  good  as  the  choicest  material  and  skilled  artists  could 
make  it,  and  every  one  has  borne  the  name  “A.  B.  Chase.”  So  uniform  has  been  the  high 
standard  maintained  that  the  full  name,  A.  B.  Chase,  on  the  piano  is  a universally  recog- 
nized guarantee  of  supreme  excellency.  The  purchaser  of  every  instrument  made  by  this 
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celebrated  firm  can  be  assured  that  from  whomever  he  may  buy,  or  whatever  the  style  he 
may  select,  he  will  obtain  an  instrument  of  unquestioned  worth  possessing  a musical  tone, 
which,  for  purity  and  power,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  piano,  and  a sympathetic  touch 
and  action  that  will  be  a constant  delight,  as  well  as  a durability  that  is  almost  unlimited. 
Without  attempting  in  detail  to  review  the  methods  used  in  attaining  this  high  standard  of 
excellence,  it  will  be  found  of  interest  to  note  a few  of  the  forces  that  have  operated  so  suc- 
cessfully to  that  end.  Chief  among  those  forces  are  correct  and  exalted  ideals  of  piano  music 
and  its  possibilities,  with  ability,  laudable  ambition  and  a determination  to  excell.  At  the 
inception  of  the  enterprise  skilled  artists  were  secured  as  foremen  for  the  head  of  each 
department,  selected  for  their  knowledge  and  technical  ability  from  the  best  factories  in 
America.  They  brought  with  them  the  most  advanced  ideas  known  in  piano  production 
where  they  were  employed.  The  concrete  knowledge  gathered  from  the  different  factories 
gave  The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  an  aggregation  of  knowledge  and  skill  at  the  start  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  single  factory,  however  progressive,  resulting  in  their  piano  at  once  com- 
ing to  the  front  rank.  To  secure  the  best  efforts,  not  only  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  each 
department,  but  of  the  men  at  the  bench,  the  company  offers  a liberal  system  of  prizes  to 
their  employees  for  suggestions  of  improvements  on  their  pianos,  regardless  of  cost.  These 
prizes  are  open  to  every  man  in  the  factory.  In  this  way  every  man  is  alert  to  discover  every 
possible  plan  for  improving  the  piano,  since  a suggestion  means  ready  money  to  himself,  and, 
if  the  improvement  is  patentable,  an  interest  in  the  patent  besides.  Every  man  to  whose 
hands  any  part  of  the  piano  passes  is  obliged  to  report  on  its  condition  while  in  his  care. 
Should  he  fail  to  make  a correct  report,  or  allow  any  defective  workmanship  or  material 
to  enter  into  the  construction  of  any  A.  B.  Chase  piano,  he  is  subject  to  summorary  dis- 
charge from  the  services  of  the  company.  This  enforced  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  every 
man  in  the  factory  makes  it  possible  to  give  with  every  A.  B.  Chase  piano  an  unlimited 
warranty  for  absolute  excellency.  While  the  company  makes  a great  variety  of  regular 
styles,  as  is  shown  in  their  beautiful  catalogues,  they  frequently  make  pianos  with  specially 
designed  cases  to  match  the  furniture  or  finish  of  music  rooms.  There  is  often  some  nook 
or  corner  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  fit  the  piano,  some  style  of  architecture  of  the  room  or 
its  furnishings,  with  which  the  instrument  should  harmonize.  This  may  be  new  or  old,  plain 
or  elaborate  in  design.  The  veneers,  or  wood  used,  may  be  selected  by  the  one  for  whom 
the  piano  is  built.  The  finish  may  be  of  any  shade,  style  or  quality  desired.  In  short,  the 
possibilities  for  gratifying  individual  taste  in  this  direction  are  unlimited.  This  feature  of 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company’s  business  is  not  new,  but  the  growing  demand  for  this  class  of 
work  leads  them  to  make  a specialty  in  this  direction  from  designs  furnished  by  artists  or 
architects.  If  desired,  the  company  will  submit  designs  for  approval  to  harmonize  with  the 
architecture  of  rooms  or  furniture  when  photographs  of  the  rooms  or  furnishings  are  sent  to 
them.  Necessarily,  work  of  this  kind  calls  for  extra  patterns  in  designing  special  cases  for 
the  piano,  hence  they  cost  more  to  manufacture.  Close  estimates,  however,  are  given  of  the 
cost  of  any  special  design  submitted,  and  a careful  account  is  kept  of  the  work  done  and 
charges  made  in  accordance  therewith.  The  time  necessary  to  manufacture  any  such  spe- 
cial piano  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  extra  work  called  for  in  its  construction.  It 
is  safe  to  estimate  not  less  than  six  months  for  the  construction  of  one  of  these  specially 
designed  instruments.  For  this  reason,  where  homes  are  being  built,  it  is  well  to  place  the 
order  for  special  pianos  from  architects’  designs  when  the  contract  for  the  house  is  given, 
so  that  the  piano  may  be  ready  for  its  place  when  the  home  is  complete.  In  consequence  of 
the  spirit  which  dominates  The  A.  B.  Chase  Company,  their  pianos  are  found  and  appreciated 
in  the  very  best  homes  in  the  land.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  following  letter, 
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received  from  the  late  lamented  William  McKinley,  who  wrote  as  follows:  “Mr.  Calvin 

Whitney,  President  The  A.  B.  Chase  Company,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  My  dear  Sir — It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  say  that  Mrs.  McKinley  and  myself  are  delighted  with  the  piano  which  we 
recently  purchased  form  you.  It  is  also  much  admired  by  our  musical  friends,  and  gives 
entire  satisfaction  to  us  in  every  particular.  Yours  sincerely,  William  McKinley.” 

Floyd  Locke  Smith. 

There  is  no  better  known  and  more  popu- 
lar man  in  Scioto  County,  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  than  Colonel  Floyd 
Locke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1845,  Portsmouth.  His 
parents  were  Mr.  Charles  Stratten  Smith  and 
Mary  G.  (Locke)  Smith.  He  obtained  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city 
until  he  was  15  years  of  age,  when  he  for  one 
year  attended  Prof.  White’  Classical  School. 
At  the  age  of  16,  in  1861,  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness life  and  engaged,  in  company  with  his 
father,  in  the  milling  business.  On  the  nth 
of  August,  1862,  Mr.  Smith  enlisted  for  three 
years  in  Company  E,  of  the  Eleventh  O.  V.  I., 
and  served  until  the  20th  of  January,  1863,  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  when  he  was  discharged 
on  a surgeon’s  certificate  for  disability.  He 
was  with  his  regiment  much  of  the  time,  part 
of  it  he  was  a clerk  on  General  Crook’s  staff. 
After  his  discharge  from  the  service  he  went 
into  the  Quartermaster  Department  at  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  remained  until  June,  1866,  when  he  became  Chief  Clerk  of  the  clothing, 
camp,  garrison  and  equipage  department.  He  afterward  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and,  with 
his  father,  engaged  in  the  manuiacture  of  vinegar  until  1870,  when  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  brown  paper  until  February,  1872.  At  this  time  he  began  his  career  as  an 
insurance  agent  in  Portsmouth,  which  has  proved  to  be  a very  successful  one.  Colonel 
Smith  has  organized  many  building  associations  and  many  companies.  In  1879  he  organized 
the  present  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  and  built  the  exchange  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Ironton.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  many  building  associations,  was  director  of 
the  Farmers’  National  Bank  for  a number  of  years  and  for  five  years  he  was  President  of 
the  Portsmouth  Street  Railroad  and  Light  Company,  prior  to  its  present  organization.  Mr. 
Smith  has  always  been  an  active  working  Republican.  During  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Foraker  he  was  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  on  the  Governor’s  staff.  For 
two  years  Colonel  Smith  served  as  a member  of  the  Portsmouth  School  Board,  and  in  1899 
he  was  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  City  Water  Works.  He  was  District  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Cincinnati  & Eastern  Railroad  Company  and  its  successor  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  Man- 
ager of  the  Portsmouth  Telephone  Company  for  twenty  years.  He  also  served  as  clerk  on 
steamboats  for  four  years.  Colonel  Smith,  who  is  a very  busy  man,  has  been,  for  a number 
of  years.  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  and  of 
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the  Commercial  Club.  He  also  is  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  a thirty 
second  degree  Mason,  a Shriner  and  an  Odd  bellow. 

John  Henry  Sellers, 

General  Manager  of  the  Indian  Run  Min- 
ing Company  of  Glouster,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
best  known  business  men  in  the  Perry,  Hock- 
ing, Adams  and  Jackson  Counties  coal  fields, 
was  born  on  the  ist  of  June,  1856,  on  a farm 
one  mile  north  of  Greenfield,  Ohio.  His  par- 
ents, John  Henry  Sellers,  Sr.,  and  Julia  Ann 
Wells-Sellers,  were  both  natives  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  He  received  a very  careful  educa- 
tion, attending  the  public  schools  of  his  home 
district  and  Denison  University,  which  seat 
of  learning  he  entered  at  the  age  of  17,  grad- 
uating in  1879  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The 
following  year  he  started  into  business  life  in 
the  capacity  of  messenger  and  assistant  book- 
keeper of  the  Citizens’  Bank,  at  Greenfield,  and 
here  he  applied  himself  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness with  such  marked  success  that  he  was 
rapidly  promoted,  until,  in  1884,  he  occupied 
the  important  and  highly  responsible  position 
of  cashier.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his 
position,  went  to  Wellston,  Jackson  County, 

Ohio,  and  started  the  first  bank  in  that  place, 
taking  charge  of  the  position  of  cashier.  This 
bank  was  closed  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  its  place  was  organized  the  First  National  Bank,  with  Mr.  Sellers  in  the  office  of 
cashier.  This  bank  has  since  then  become  an  important  factor  in  the  business  life  of  the 
rapid  growing  city  of  Wellston  and  Jackson  County  in  general,  and  is,  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  banking  institutions  in  the  southern  part  of  Centra! 
Ohio.  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Sellers  withdrew  from  his  position  to  accept  the  general 
management  of  the  Indian  Run  Mining  Company,  Glouster,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  mining 
companies  in  Ohio.  He  still  has  his  residence  in  Wellston.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  Mr. 
Sellers  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  A.  A.  Wood,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  Lees- 
burg, Ohio.  Two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  are  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr. 
Sellers  has  various  business  interests  in  Wellston.  He  was  Water  Works  Trustee  of  a period 
of  three  years,  City  School  Examiner  of  his  home  city  for  ten  years,  and  President  of  the 
Wellston  Foundry  Company. 

William  V,  McMaken, 

Brigadier  General,  O.  N.  G.,  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  nth  of  February, 
1857.  His  grandfather,  McMaken,  was  a pioneer  Kentuckian,  being  born  in  a log  cabin, 
and  an  early  resident  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  besides  being  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 
His  father  was  born  in  Ohio,  his  mother  in  Connecticut,  her  maiden  name  being  Munson. 
Grandfather  Munson  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  William  Vance 
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McMaken  came  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  his  parents  in  1864.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Toledo  High  School  in  the  class  of  1874.  He  inherited  the 
martial  spirit,  and  when  but  a lad  drilled  some  of  his  playmates  with  nothing  more  danger- 
ous than  broomsticks  to  serve  as  guns.  After  leaving  school  he  was  engaged  as  a clerk  in 

mercantile  business  for  a number  of  years,  and 
is  now  a member  of  the  firm  of  Fox  & 
McMaken,  real  estate  and  insurance,  9 Spitzer 
Arcade,  Toledo.  The  first  military  experience 
of  General  McMaken  was  in  the  organization 
of  the  famous  Toledo  Cadets  in  1870,  a com- 
pany that  held  the  high  position  of  being  one 
of  the  best  drilled  body  of  men  in  the  country. 
It  was  prominent  as  such,  and  created  a sensa- 
tion upon  the  occasion  of  its  appearance  in 
Columbus,  when  the  late  William  Allen  was 
inaugurated  Governor  in  January,  1874.  It  was 
also  a feature  at  many  other  military  dem- 
onstrations in  the  State  and  elsewhere.  As 
soon  as  the  members  were  of  proper  age  they 
were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard.  General  McMaken  remained 
in  command  of  this  company  nineteen  years, 
when  he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Sixteenth 
Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  and  commissioned  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1897,  by  Governor  Bushnell.  He 
was  Colonel  of  that  regiment  when  the  Span- 
ish-American  War  broke  out,  and  the  regi- 
mental number  was  changed  to  the  Sixth, 
being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  such  May  12,  1898.  General  McMaken’s  regiment  served  throughout  the  war,  or 
thirteen  months  in  all,  four  months  of  that  time  in  Cuba,  stationed  a part  of  the  time  at 
Cienfuegos  under  Major  General  John  C.  Bates.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his  term  of 
service  in  Cuba,  General  McMaken  served  as  Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Trinidad 
by  appointment  of  General  Bates.  The  Sixth  Regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  May  24,  1899,  and  General  McMaken  returned  to  his  home  in  Toledo,  and 
his  command  was  immediately  assigned  to  dutyr  by  Governor  Bushnell  as  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment. On  the  5th  of  December,  1899,  General  McMaken  was  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
First  Brigade,  O.  N.  G.,  and  commissioned  Brigadier  General.  General  McMaken  has  had 
a wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  military  service  of  the  State.  He  was  with  his  regiment 
at  the  Cincmnati  Riots,  and  performed  notable  work  in  the  Wheeling  coal  strike.  When 
Governor  Nash  contemplated  calling  out  the  State  troops  to  suppress  the  proposed  prize  fight 
at  Cincinnati,  General  McMaken  had  been  selected  to  command.  He  was  with  his  brigade 
at  the  McKinley  obseejuies  at  Canton,  in  September,  1901,  and  commanded  the  provisional 
brigade  that  formed  the  special  military  escort  on  that  occasion.  General  McMaken  is 
recognized  among  the  ardent  Republicans  of  Toledo  and  Lucas  County,  and  has  been  honored 
on  several  occasions  by  the  voters  of  his  partv  He  served  two  terms  as  Recorder  of  Lucas 
County  and  the  same  length  of  time  as  Treasurer,  being  in  his  second  term  when  war  was 
declared  on  Spain.  In  the  spring  of  1903,  General  McMaken  was  the  Republican  nominee 
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for  Mayor  of  Toledo.  In  1883  he  was  married  to  Miss  Georgie  Dorr,  whose  father  was  a 
prominent  resident  of  Toledo,  being  an  early  settler,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  several  years. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Myra  and  Carrie.  General  McMaken  is  a thirty-second-degree 
Mason;  Past  Exalted  Ruler,  Toledo  No.  53,  Elks;  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  Egbert  Command,  Spanish  War  Veterans.  He  is  a representative  citizen 
and  soldier;  in  both  capacities  he  has  served  his  State  and  country  well. 

Frank  L.  Baird, 

Inspector  ofOils  for  the  First  Ohio  District, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  citizens 
of  Toledo  and  Northwestern  Ohio.  He  was 
born  in  Perrysburg,  Wood  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  5th  day  of  December,  1861,  his  parents 
removing  to  Toledo  in  1867.  Young  Baird 
secured  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  city,  and  in  1877  started  out  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  For  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  various  railroads,  or 
until  after  the  20th  of  April,  1887.  For  several 
years  thereafter  he  managed  a strictly  union 
office,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  under  President  Harrison, 
also  serving  two  and  a half  years  as  Deputy 
County  Clerk.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1898,  lie 
was  appointed  Cashier  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  District  by 
Collector  George  P.  Waldorf.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1900,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Oils 
for  the  First  Ohio  District  by  Governor  Nash, 
and  reappointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1902,  and  the  30th  of  April, 

1904,  by  Governors  Nash  and  Herrick,  respectively.  Mr.  Baird  has  always  been  a strong 
adherent  to  the  Republican  faith,  working  unceasingly  for  the  success  of  the  party  of  his 
choice.  Two  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Lucas  County  Central  Committee,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  organization  for  several  campaigns.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the 
organization  of  the  famous  Lincoln  Club  of  Toledo,  and  was  very  active  in  securing  the 
original  membership  of  two  hundred.  Mr.  Baird  is  a faithful,  progressive  citizen,  and  his 
friends  are  legion  wherever  he  is  known.  His  popularity  is  only  measured  by  the  wide  circle 
of  his  acquaintances.  On  the  nth  of  May,  1886,  Mr.  Baird  married  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  George  L.  Johnson,  and  they  have  three  sons. 

Clinton  B.  Wilcox, 

Of  Sandusky,  President  and  Manager  of  The  R.  M.  & C.  B.  Wilcox  Co.,  of  that  city, 
is  a native  of  Sandusky,  born  on  the  nth  of  April,  1866.  His  father  was  a native  Ohioan, 
and  his  mother  a native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  early  days  his  father  resided  in  Cleve- 
land, but  removed  to  Sandusky  in  the  ’40’s,  where  he  established,  with  his  brother,  R.  M. 
Wilcox,  the  mercantile  business  which  still  bears  his  name.  This  concern  has  been  a family 
enterprise  ever  since  its  inception,  steadily  growing  and  broadening  its  field  of  operations, 
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until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest  similar  institutions  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Clinton  B. 
Wilcox  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky,  at  the  Western  Reserve 
Academy  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware.  Immediately 
upon  leaving  college  he  started  into  active  business  life,  and  he  is  now  closely  identified 

with  many  mercantile,  financial  and  manufac- 
turing institutions.  He  is  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  the  Sandusky  Gas  and  Electric 
Company ; director  of  the  Cedar  Point 
Improvement  Company,  director  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  director  of  the  G.  R. 
Butler  Co.,  President  and  director  of  the 
Providence  Hospital,  and  vestryman  and 
Treasurer  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Sandusky.  He  was  Vice  President  and 

Treasurer  of  the  Moss  National  Bank  until 
its  consolidation  with  the  Second  National 
Bank,  the  coalition  forming  the  Commercial 
National  Bank,  and  was  an  incorporator  and 
one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  People’s  Elec- 
tric Railroad.  Major  Wilcox  is  a former 
director  of  the  Erie  County  Abstract  Com- 
pany and  a former  director  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Wilcox  has  taken  such  interest 
as  is  possible  by  a man  whose  time  is  nearly 
all  taken  up  by  the  many  interests  mentioned 
above ; nevertheless,  he  occupies  the  position 
of  trustee  of  the  Toledo  State  Hospital,  Gov- 
ernor Herrick  appointing  him  to  the  same  to 
and  he  is  State  Central  Committeeman  of  the  Thirteenth 
For  several  terms  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Sandusky,  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  his  political  belief  is  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  and  that  there 
are  undoubtedly  great  political  honors  in  store  for  him.  Major  Wilcox  has  been  connected 
with  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  since  the  17th  of  August,  1885,  when  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  militia  as  a private.  Step  by  step  he  has  been  advanced  in  that  body,  until  to-day 
he  holds  the  position  of  Major,  and  is  on  the  staff  of  General  W.  V.  McMaken,  First 
Brigade,  O.  N.  G.  Socially,  he  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Knights  Templar,  Royal 
Arcanum  and  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  In  1887  he  was  married  to  Mary  Bella  Fuller, 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  One  daughter,  Helen  D.  Wilcox,  is  the  fruit  of  their  union. 


Clinton  B.  Wilcox 

succeed  the  late  Governor  Foster 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 


Conrad  Born, 

One  of  the  representative  business  men  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  head  of  the  well- 
known  brewing  firm  of  Born  & Co.  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Buckeye  State,  was  born  in 
Columbus  on  the  21st  of  September,  1844,  and  is  the  son  of  Conrad  and  Mary  A.  (Rickly) 
Born.  His  father  was  a native  of  Bavaria  and  his  mother  was  born  in  Switzerland.  They 
came  to  this  country  in  1839.  In  1841  they  came  to  Columbus  after  having  spent  two  years 
in  New  York.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Born  was  the  oldest  butcher  in  Columbus. 
He  also  deait  largely  in  real  estate.  In  1859  he  built  the  brewery  known  as  the  firm  of  Born 
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& Co.  Conrad  Born,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Columbus,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  brewery  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  due  to 
his  business  qualifications  and  energy  that  his 
brewery  has  become  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Ohio.  In  i860  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  left  Columbus  and  worked  for  four 
years  in  the  large  breweries  of  Cincinnati, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  in  order  to  gain  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

In  June,  1869,  Mr.  Born  was  married  to  Miss 
Lena  Moerlein,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christian 
Moerlein,  a prominent  brewer  of  Cincinnati. 

They  have  one  son,  Conrad  Christian,  who  is 
now  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 

Mr.  Born  is  also  interested  in  a number  of 
industrial  and  banking  institutions,  and  is 
well  known  in  business  circles  all  over  the 
State.  In  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  he 
stands  high.  Mr.  Born  is  a thirty-second- 
degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Columbus 

Maennerchor  and  of  many  other  benevolent  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  is  also  a stock- 
holder and  director  in  the  Christian  Moerlein  Brewing  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 
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F.  W.  Schumacher, 

Of  Columbus,  Ohio,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  and  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
advertising  of  The  Peruna  Drug  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  is  a German  by  birth,  being 
born  on  the  Island  of  Fehmarn,  Holstein,  Ger- 
many. He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
parents  and  located  in  Waco,  Texas,  where  his 
education  was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  and  finished  at  a government  insti- 
tution of  note  in  Lubeck,  Germany.  Here  he 
passed  his  examination  of  maturity,  and  two 
years  later  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  where  he  was  awarded  first 
honors  and  a gold  medal  for  highest  grades  in 
all  branches.  Returning  to  Waco  in  1884,  he 
entered  upon  his  career  as  manager  of  a large 
retail  drug  store.  Five  years  later  he  was 
made  Secretary-Treasurer  of  a large  wholesale 
drug  company  in  Waco,  and  in  1897  he  came 
to  Columbus  to  associate  himself  with  The 
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Peruna  Company.  The  marvelous  development  of  The  Peruna  Company  pictures  the  success 
of  Mr.  Schumacher  as  chief  of  its  most  essential  department  since  he  has  made  Columbus 
his  home.  In  the  early  spring  of  1904  Mr.  Schumacher  was  elected  President  of  the  Colum- 
bus Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Schumacher  is  married  to  Miss  Maribel  Hartman,  a daughter  of 
Dr.  Hartman,  President  of  The  Peruna  Company.  They  have  two  children,  Maribel  and 
Kathleen.  Mr.  Schumacher  lives  with  his  family  at  750  East  Broad  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Robert  Hutchins  Jeffrey, 

One  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1873,  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  He  is  the  son  of  James  A 
Jeffrey,  banker  and  manufacturer,  who  was 
also  a native  Ohioan.  His  mother,  Celia  Clark 
Jeffrey,  was  born  in  New  York  and  a descend- 
ant of  a family  which  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1634.  Members 
of  this  family  have  served  with  distinction  in 
all  the  wars  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time,  and  were  prominently  identified  with  the 
political  life  of  that  period.  Mr.  Jeffrey 
received  his  education  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  in  1895,  studied  for  two  years 
in  Dresden,  Germany,  and  also  in  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is 
now  the  Vice  President  of  the  Jeffrey  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  his  home  city,  which 
institution  he  has  been  identified  with  for 
many  years,  working  up  from  the  factory, 
where  he  was  employed  in  a laborious  position, 
to  the  place  he  now  holds.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  city, 
and  at  one  time  was  director  and  President  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  it  having 
at  that  time  a membership  of  one  thousand.  In  April,  1903,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  received  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  that 
city  for  any  candidate.  He  is  a member  of  the  following  societies  and  orders:  Chi  Psi 
College  Fraternity,  Phi  Delta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity,  Masons,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  Arlington  County  Club,  Columbus  Country  Club,  President  of  Ohio  Club 
of  Columbus,  Board  of  Trade,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  a married  man.  His  wife's 
maiden  name  was  Alice  Kilbourne,  who  was  a daughter  of  Colonel  James  Kilbourne.  Two 
sons  have  resulted  from  this  union.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  a member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  His  residence  is  located  at  No.  71  Winner  Avenue,  Columbus. 

Colonel  James  Kilbourne, 

One  of  the  best-known  Democrats  of  Ohio,  comes  of  lineage  distinguished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State.  His  grandfather,  Colonel  James  Kilbourne,  was  one  of  Ohio’s  earliest 
pioneers  and  among  the  first  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress.  Colonel  James  Kilbourne 
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was  born  on  the  9th  of  October,  1841,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  father,  Lincoln 
Kilbourne,  was  a leading  merchant  of  his  native  city  and  well  known  for  his  popularity  and 
good  citizenship.  Young  Kilbourne  attended  Kenyon  College,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1862,  and  two  years  later  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  but  fairly  out 
of  his  school  work  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  the  Eighty-fourth  Ohio  Volunteers,  from  which  he  was  discharged,  to  accept  a commission 


in  the  Ninety-fifth  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  served 
with  honor  through  the  war,  being  promoted 
through  the  various  grades  to  that  of  Captain 
and  being  breveted  Major,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Colonel  of  United  States  Volunteers.  For 
some  time  he  was  a member  of  the  staffs  of 
Generals  Tuttle  and  McArthur.  His  war 
record  is  one  of  great  gallantry  and  without  a 
blot.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Kilbourne 
resumed  his  studies,  and  in  1868  graduated 
from  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  his  health 
being  undermined  by  army  service,  he,  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  left  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession  and  entered  business  with 
his  father.  A few  years  later  he  founded  the 
Kilbourne  & Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company, 
now  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  of  which  he  has  always  been 
President  and  General  Manager.  Colonel 
Kilbourne  has  always  taken  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  various  organizations  having 
for  their  purpose  the  upbuilding  of  his  native 
city.  He  was  a director  and,  in  1895,  President  Pho,°  l> Baker’  cdumbus.  0. 

of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trado,  and  he  has  been  a director  and  President  of  the  Columbus 
Club  and  of  the  Arlington  Country  Club.  He  is  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  Clinton-Hayden  National  Bank;  of  the  Columus,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo  and  of 
the  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Midland  Railways,  and  of  many  business  and  social  organi- 
zations. For  ten  years  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Columbus  City 
Library,  and  has  been  President  of  the  Kenyon  College  Association  of  Central  Ohio,  and 
President  of.  the  Central  Ohio  Harvard  Club.  He  is  a life  member  of  the  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  President  of  the  Old  Northwest  Geneological  Society.  He  instituted 
the  Columbus  Children’s  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  President  for  five  years,  when  he  declined 
to  serve  longer  in  that  capacity.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  Columbus  Neighborhood 
Guild  Association  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Columbus.  In  political  life  he  has  always  been  a stalwart  Democrat,  prominent  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  party,  and  often  urged  to  accept  a nomination.  He  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  once,  when,  in  1901,  he  was  made  by  acclamation  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio.  His  popularity  at  home  was  such  that  he  carried  Franklin  County  by  a 
majority  of  2,300  in  round  numbers,  being  a gain  of  over  4,000  from  the  vote  of  the  previous 
two  years  and  he  ran  17,000  ahead  of  the  ticket  in  the  State.  He  was  a delegate  from  the 
Twelfth  Ohio  Congressional  District  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  in  1892  and 
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1896,  and  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  in  1899,  received  237  votes  for  nomination 
for  Governor.  In  1900  he  was  a delegate-at-large  from  Ohio  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Kansas  City,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  He  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Campbell  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  Ohio  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  pressure  of  business  affairs.  Colonel  Kil- 
bourne  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Union  Veteran  Legion  and  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  has  also 
thrice  served  as  Vice  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  organized 
the  Columbus  Cuban  League,  and  was  President  thereof.  When  the  Spanish-American 
War  broke  out,  he  tendered  his  services  and  the  services  of  three  of  his  sons  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Colonel  Kilbourne  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  Ohio,  and  his  relations 
with  his  workmen  have  always  been  most  friendly.  He  has  never  had  a strike  in  his  great 
establishment  or  a suit  at  law  against  him  or  ii is  company,  and  never  has  the  wage  of  a work- 
man been  reduced  in  his  plants.  His  record  in  this  regard  is  one  of  which  any  man  might 
be  proud.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Ohio  Centennial  Commission  and 
made  its  President.  Colonel  Kilbourne  has  for  many  years  been  a member  of  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church,  and  closely  identified  with  church  work.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1869, 
he  married  Anna  B.  Wright,  the  eldest  daughter  of  General  George  B.  Wright,  and  four 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  Kilbourne  home 
is  located  on  East  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


David  E.  Hill, 

Deceased,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  as  the  consolidator  of  the  great 
sewer  pipe  industries  of  this  country,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  May,  1825,  at  Gowanda,  Cat- 
taraugus County,  New  York.  He  was  of  English-Scotch  ancestry.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 

he  left  his  native  State  and  settled  in  Middle- 
bury,  which  is  now  a part  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
There  he  worked  for  several  years  in  a machine 
shop,  and  with  others  became  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  old-fashioned  fire  en- 
gines. Prom  1847  to  i&49  Mr.  Hill  traveled 
for  McMillan  & Irish,  manufacturers  of  woolen 
machinery,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year 
became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe.  His  company,  the  Akron  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  large  sewer 
pipe  industry  of  the  United  States.  This 
industry,  as  above  mentioned,  was  founded  in 
1849,  when  the  late  Colonel  Reuben  McMillan, 
in  connection  with  David  E.  Llill  and  Robert 
Poster,  opened  a pottery  works  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hill,  Poster  & Co.  The  inception  of 
this  enterprise  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  who,  after 
careful  tests,  discovered  that  the  clay  of  that 
part  of  the  State  was  particularly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipes.  The  concern 

„ „ T7  flourished,  and  in  1831  Mr.  Poster  retired,  and 
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was  succeeded  by  Edwin  H.  and  Calvin  J.  Merrill  and  Hezekiah  Camp,  the  firm  name  being 
changed  to  Hill,  Merrill  & Co.  This  firm  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  sexangular  water  pipe,  formed  in  molds,  the  orifice  being  bored  out  by  machinery 
adapted  to  that  purpose  while  the  section  was  yet  in  the  mold.  About  two  years  later, 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Merrill  invented  improved  patterns  on  the  rude  machinery  then  in  use, 
and  a part  of  the  plant  was  subsequently  devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  business  by  the  firm. 
In  1855,  Hill,  Merrill  & Co.  was  succeeded  by  Merrill,  Powers  & Co.  About  1858  the  Mer- 
rill interests  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Hill  again  took  an  active  interest  in  the  business, 
the  firm  name  changing  to  Hill,  Powers  & Co.  A year  later  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Frank  Adams 
became  the  sole  owners,  and  under  their  direction  the  business  was  greatly  extended  and 
the  capacity  of  the  works  doubled.  The  business  growing  to  large  proportions,  it  was 
decided  to  form  a stock  company,  and  in  1868,  with  David  E.  Hill,  Frank  Adams,  David 
L.  King,  Lorenzo  B.  Austin  and  Ozias  Barber  as  stockholders,  the  Hill  & Adams  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  came  into  existence.  Again  che  business  was  still  further  extended,  and  a 
splendid  plant  erected.  The  works  of  this  company  were  the  first  of  their  kind  west  of 
New  York  and  the  second  in  the  United  States.  The  name  of  this  company  was  later 
changed  into  The  Akron  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  with  Mr.  Hill  as  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders. In  1873  Mr.  Hill  organized  the  Hill  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  and  became  its  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager.  Seeing  the  great  possibilities  which  would  ensue  if  the  sewer 
pipe  industry  was  consolidated  under  one  head,  Mr.  Hill,  in  1900,  succeeded  in  incorporating 
under  the  name  of  The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  practically  all  the  large  sewer  pipe 
companies  of  the  United  States,  and  became  its  President.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1901.  Mr.  David  E.  Hill  was  a self-made  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  own  energy  and  native  ability  that  he  successfully  rounded  out  a life  of  useful- 
ness. He  was  an  important  figure  in  many  large  enterprises  outside  of  his  own  field  of 
endeavor,  and  was  as  well  known  in  the  financial  circles  of  New  York  as  he  was  in  his 
home  city  and  State.  Being  public  spirited  by  nature,  broad  in  his  conceptions  of  the  duties 
of  a citizen,  he  occupied  many  local  positions 
of  trust  and  carefully  guarded  the  interests  oi 
the  people  among  whom  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Owing  to  his  many  lovable 
qualities,  he  made  friends,  not  alone  with  those 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  but  as  well  among 
the  large  masses  of  the  people,  who  hold  his 
name  in  kind  remembrance.  Mr.  Hill  was 
married  in  1848,  and  was  the  father  of  three 
children,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  George  R.  Hill, 
survives,  and  continues  in  the  affairs  of  the 
national  enterprise  founded  by  his  father. 


Silas  W.  Hoffman, 

A leading  real  estate  broker  of  Cincinnati, 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1844,  at  Hoff- 
man s berry,  New  York.  His  father,  John 
Hoffman,  a farmer,  and  owner  of  the  ferry 
which  took  his  name,  was  a native  of  Germany, 
and  came  to  this  country  when  but  six  weeks 
old.  His  mother  was  of  German  descent,  and 
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a native  of  New  York.  The  son,  Silas  W.  Hoffman,  was  educated  in  New  York,  and 
attended  the  Albany  Business  College,  where  he  completed  a course  of  special  studies  to 
fit  him  for  a commercial  career.  He  started  in  public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  the  New  York  & Erie  Railroad  at  Dunkirk,  New  York,  later 
coming  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  employed  by  H.  J.  Montgomery,  No.  73  Pearl  Street, 
for  one  year.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  by  Probate  Judge  Frank  Hafer  First  Deputy  of  the 
Probate  Court.  After  he  had  had  charge  of  that  position  for  nine  months,  he  was  elected 
City  Auditor.  He  held  this  office  for  seven  years.  During  his  incumbency  he  issued  all 
the  bonds  for  the  Southern  Railroad.  In  the  years  1869-1870  he  was  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  from  the  old  Seventeenth  Ward.  He  also  was  a member  of  both  the  County 
and  State  Democratic  Central  Committees,  being  a Democrat  all  his  active  life.  Socially, 
he  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  being  one  of  the  originators  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1865  Mr.  Hoffman  married  Amanda  M.  Thompson,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father  of 
two  children — a son,  now  practicing  law  in  Chicago,  and  a daughter,  who  is  a writer  of  note. 
His  present  office  is  to  be  found  at  603  First  National  Bank  Building,  and  his  residence 
at  No.  309  Ludlow  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Willis  Fuller  Sewall,  A.  B., 

Librarian  of  the  Toledo  Public  Library, 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  August,  1866,  at  Ches- 
terville,  Maine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
town  his  ancestors  have  continuously  lived 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. His  father,  Howard  Sewall,  was  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  that  State,  and  was 
born  in  the  same  town.  Florida  (Fuller) 
Sewall,  the  mother,  was  a native  of  Jay,  Maine. 
The  Sewall  family  is  one  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  New  England  from 
the  earliest  days,  the  founder  of  the  family 
emigrating  from  Coventry,  England,  in  1632, 
landing  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Mr.  Willis  Fuller  Sewall  was 
Dummer  Sewall,  a private  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  and  whose  oldest  child  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Chesterville,  Maine, 
the  family  home.  His  great-great-grandfather, 
Colonel  Dummer  Sewall,  was  a surveyor  at 
Bath,  Maine,  and  prominent  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  Maine  Sewalls  are  for 
the  most  part  descended  from  John,  a younger 
brother  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  who  figured  prominently  in  the  witchcraft  trials. 
Willis  Fuller  Sewall  received  his  early  education  in  the  town  schools  of  his  birthplace,  and 
at  the  college  preparatory  schools;  Wilson  Academy,  Wilton,  Maine,  and  Westbrook  Sem- 
inary,  Deering,  Maine,  graduating  from  the  former  in  1883  and  the  latter  in  1886.  After  the 
termination  of  his  preparatory  studies  he  attended  Tuft's  College,  at  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  New  York  State  Library  School,  graduating  from  Tuft’s  College  in  1890 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  age  of  twenty-four  years  found  him  instructor  in  French  and 
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English  composition  and  Assistant  Librarian  at  Tuft’s  College.  He  afterwards  became 
indexer  to  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  Albany,  New  York;  cataloguer  of 
the  Sauppe  Collection  of  Classical  Philology,  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library ; Librarian, 
Wilmington  (Delaware)  Institute  Free  Library;  and  cataloguer,  Erolier  Club  Library,  New 
York  City.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1894,  he  married  lvate  Louise  Howe,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father  of  one  son,  Howard  Howe  Sewall.  In  political  belief 
Mr.  Sewall  is  a Republican. 

Edward  Leonard  Young, 

Editor,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  day 
of  January,  1864.  He  is  the  son  of  Morgan 
and  Amelia  House  Young,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  this  State.  Mr.  Young  was  one  of 
eight  children,  born  on  a farm,  all  of  whom 
were  carefully  reared  by  honorable  and  self- 
sacrificing  parents.  The  education  of  Mr. 

Young  was  obtained  entirely  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  birthplace.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  he  started  in  life  as  local 
editor  of  the  Norwalk  (Ohio)  “Chronicle,” 
advancing  to  editor-in-chief  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  continuing  in  that  position 
until  July,  1892,  when  he  was  elected  State 
Secretary  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  a 
fraternal  insurance  association.  This  position 
he  still  occupies,  as  well  as  that  of  Supreme 
Editor  of  the  order,  in  charge  of  “The  Bee 
Hive,”  the  official  organ  of  the  society.  He  is 
also  Secretary  of  the  C.  F.  Jackson  Co.,  Nor- 
walk, Ohio,  department  stores  in  Norwalk 
and  Findlay,  Ohio ; director  of  the  Citizens’ 

Banking  Company,  and  interested  in  The  McCrillis  Handle  Company,  The  Hull  Umbrella 
Company  and  The  Miller  Anchor  Company,  all  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  From  the  foregoing 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Young  is  a busy  man,  with  many  interests  to  hold  his  attention; 
nevertheless,  he  finds  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  following  societies  and  orders: 
The  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  Royal  Arcanum,  Modern  Woodmen,  the  Ben  Hur,  Protected 
Home  Circle,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  President  of  the  Ohio  Fra- 
ternal League,  and  Past  President  of  the  National  Fraternal  Press  Association.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1884,  he  married  Carrie  M.  Houfstater,  and  has  one  son  by  that  union,  Arthur 
Young,  aged  sixteen  at  time  of  this  writing.  The  family  attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  body  the  father  early  in  life  became  affiliated. 

Charles  C.  Curran, 

Of  New  York  City,  who  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  American  painters,  and  enjoys  a 
more  than  national  reputation,  was  born  of  Ohio  parents,  who  were  temporarily  teaching 
school  at  Hartford,  Kentucky.  He  graduated  from  the  public  High  School  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  after  which  he  spent  part  of  a year  at  the  Cincinnati  Art  School.  Mr.  Curran  sub- 
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sequently  attended  the  school  of  the  American 
Artists’  Association  of  New  York,  and  for  two 
years  the  Julian  Academy,  Paris,  France. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  opened  a 
Studio  in  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  and 
since  that  time  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  American  art.  As  a painter,  Mr. 
Curran  has  never  adopted  any  particular  line  of 
art  studies.  He  paints  what  comes  in  his  way 
and  appeals  to  his  fancy.  He  is  strong  as  a 
colorist,  not  fearing  to  attack  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  light  and  shade.  Many  fine  ideai 
pictures  have  come  from  his  brush.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran has  been  awarded  the  following  prizes: 
The  Clarke  Prize;  the  Hallgarten  Prize  at  the 
Academy,  New  York;  the  Carnegie  Prize  at 
the  1904  exhibition  of  American  Artists,  New 
York,  and  the  Corcoran  Prize,  1905,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  His  works  also  received  honorable 
mention  and  medals  at  the  Salon  in  Paris,  and 
Charles  C.  Curran  a medal,  etc.,  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  Mr. 

Curran  was  elected  a member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  is  a member  of  the  Salamagundi  Society,  the  Lotus  Club  of  New 
York,  etc.  He  is  also  an  instructor  at  the  school  of  the  American  Artists’  Society,  and 
was  employed  by  the  American  Art  Directors  of  the  late  Paris  Exposition  as  one  of  the 
judges  to  select  the  paintings  for  exhibition  at  this  exposition,  and  to  have  charge  of  said 
exhibit.  He  also  served  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  Personally,  Mr. 

Curran  is  a cpiiet,  unobtrusive  man,  but  one 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  the  social  life  of  his 
friends,  and  is  very  popular  among  his  fellows. 

His  wife  is  a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  P. 

Wickham,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  They  have  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Curran’s  father, 
the  Hon.  Ulysses  T.  Curran,  is  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  of  Erie  County,  Ohio. 


Robert  Walker  Tayler, 

United  States  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  and  ex-Congressman  from  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  26th  of  November,  1852,  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert 
Walker  Tayler,  who  was  Auditor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  from  i860  to  1863,  and  First  Comp- 
troller of  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
1863  to  1878,  a native  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  mother,  Louisa  Maria  Woodbridge 
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Tayler,  was  born  in  Youngstown.  Mr.  Tayler  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  at  Georgetown  College,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  from  which  latter  institution 
he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1872,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  Immediately  upon  leaving 
college,  he  accepted  a position  as  teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Lisbon,  holding  same  until 
i873,  when  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  that  city.  This  position  he  filled  until 
1875.  In  the  years  of  1875  and  1876  Mr.  Tayler  was  editor  of  the  Buckeye  State  Newspaper, 
published  at  Lisbon.  One  year  later  Mr.  Tayler  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he  immedi- 
ately embarked  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  started  in  public  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  when,  in  1880,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Columbiana  County,  a 
position  he  held  for  two  successive  terms.  In  1894  Mr.  Tayler  was  elected  to  Congress, 
representing  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  in  1896,  1898  and  1900,  serving  altogether  from  the  4th  of  March,  1895,  to  the  4th 
of  March,  1903.  In  1902  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress,  but  he  declined,  as  he 
intended  to  resume  the  general  practice  of  law.  After  the  expiration  of  his  fourth  term, 
Mr.  Tayler  went  to  Youngstown,  becoming  a member  of  the  firm  of  Arrel,  McVey  & Tayler, 
and  practiced  until  January,  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio.  While  a member  of  Congress,  he  was  for  the  period  of  six 
years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and  in  1899  and  1900  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  case  of  Brig- 
ham H.  Roberts,  Representative-elect  from 
Utah.  In  1903  and  1904  he  was  counsel  for  the 
protestants  in  the  case  of  Reed  Smoot,  Senator 
from  Utah  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Judge 
Tayler  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Vance  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1876.  He  resides  at  Cleveland. 

Harrison  Wilson, 

Of  Sidney,  Ohio,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,  is  a native  of 
the  Buckeye  State.  He  was  born  on  a farm 
near  Cadiz,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1841.  Fo- 
several  generations  his  ancestors  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  grandfather,  Thomas  Wilson,  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  for  seven 
years  and  received  wounds  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  the 
father  of  Judge  Wilson,  Thomas  Wilson,  Jr., 
was  only  three  years  of  age.  The  family 
settled  in  Jefferson  County,  on  military  lands 
granted  to  the  grandfather  for  his  patriotic 
services  in  'behalf  of  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies.  Judge  Wilson’s  mother, 

Mary  Harper  Wilson,  who  was  related  through 
her  mother  to  the  famous  Jackson  family  of  Virginia,  died  when  her  son  was  five  years  of 
age.  When  Judge  Wilson  was  seven  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  a farm  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Belmont,  and  the  ensuing  period  of  six  years  was  passed  in  farm  work  and  attend- 
ing the  district  schools.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  father  placed  him  and  his  two  brothers 
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in  the  Albany  Manual  Training  School,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  and  then  removed  to  Iowa, 
where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  1876.  Judge  Wilson  matriculated 
from  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  in  which  he  completed  three  years  of  a college  course, 
teaching  each  winter  to  support  himself  at  college  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At 
the  close  of  his  junior  year  he  enlisted  as  a soldier,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1861.  He  was 
mustered  in  as  a private  in  Company  I,  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  was  appointed 
Corporal,  and  served  in  the  ranks  of  his  company  in  West  Virginia,  until  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  vear,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  Second  Lieutenant.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Infantry,  under  its  reorganization  for  three  years’  service. 
Continuing  with  this  regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  advanced  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  commissioned  officer  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  without  skipping  an  inter- 
mediate position.  His  promotions  were  successively  to  First  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Major, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Colonel.  For  a period  of  nine  months  he  also  served  as  Adjutant. 
Shirking  no  duty,  asking  no  soft  places,  he  was  in  all  of  the  engagements  under  General 
Grant  from  Fort  Donaldson  to  Vicksburg;  under  Sherman  from  Chattanooga,  and  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Sea;  through  the  Carolinas  to  Washington,  and  in  the  grand  review  which 
marked  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  His  bravery  was  attested  to  by  the  medal  of  honor 
conferred  “for  gallant  services  on  the  field”  at  the  battle  of  Raymond.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Colonel  Wilson  settled  at  Sidney  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Attorney 
General  James  Murray.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  and  for  six  years  thereafter  was 
associated  in  partnership  with  General  Murray,  until  the  latter’s  death,  in  1879.  From  that  time 
until  his  election  as  Judge,  in  1895,  Colonel  Wilson  continued  in  the  practice  at  Sidney.  He 
built  up  a profitable  business,  with  a large  clientage.  In  1895  he  was  chosen  to  the  bench 
of  the  Second  Circuit  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  Judge  Shauck,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Supreme  Bench.  At  the  November  election  in  1896  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  full  term,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  February,  1897.  After  the  close  of  this  term,  having 
served  with  distinction,  Judge  Wilson  was  re-elected  to  a second  term.  Judge  Wilson  was 
a capable  trial  lawyer  and  a strong  advocate  before  he  became  a Judge.  Politically,  he  has 
always  been  a Republican.  His  personal  popularity  made  him  an  available  candidate  of  his 
party  for  Congress,  in  1878,  and  while  not  hoping  for  election,  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
Democratic  majority  from  5,000  to  1,800.  Judge  Wilson  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  takes  a lively  interest  in  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  perpetuate  the  history  and  memories  of  the  war.  Judge  Wilson  was  married  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1867,  to  Mary  C.  Fry,  of  Sidney.  The  union  has  been  blessed  with  a family 
of  eight  children. 

James  I.  Allread, 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  Second  Subdivision  of  the  Second  Judicial 
District  of  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  a farm  near  Arcanum,  Darke  County, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1858.  His  ancestors  were  pioneers  and  early  settlers  in  Western 
Ohio.  They  came  to  that  section  of  the  State  when  it  was  but  little  less  than  a wilderness, 
and  with  their  own  labors  succeeded  in  claiming  the  forest  for  the  abode  of  man.  Judge 
Allread  early  knew  what  it  was  to  toil.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  at 
Arcanum,  and  later  attended  the  High  School  at  Greenville,  after  which  hejead  law  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Judge  William  Allen,  at  Greenville,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880,  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession  in  the  city  of  Greenville.  He  was  in  the  high  tide  of  his  career  when 
he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge  bv  Governor  McKinley,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
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election  of  Judge  Shauck,  of  Montgomery 
County  to  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  term 
Judge  Allread  filled  was  from  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  16th  of  November,  1895,  and  in 
that  time  he  became  known  among  the  best 
Judges  of  that  circuit.  At  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1892,  at  Minneapolis, 
and  of  1896,  at  St.  Louis,  Judge  Allread  repre- 
sented the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  In 
January,  1901,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk 
under  Secretary  of  State  Laylin,  a place  he 
occupied  so  creditably.  On  the  24th  of  April, 

1902,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  the 
Republican  Judicial  Convention  at  Troy,  for 
the  Second  Subdivision  of  the  Second  Judicial 
District,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Darke, 

Miami,  Champaign,  Clark  and  Preble.  The 
district  was  reliably  Republican,  and  Judge 
Allread  was  elected  in  November,  1902,  by  a 
large  majority.  His  term  began  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1903.  On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1883. 

Judge  Allread  was  married  to  Emma  S.  Roland 

and  two  children,  Marie  and  Charles  Harold,  have  been  the  result  of  the  union.  Judge  All- 
read lives  with  his  family  at  Greenville,  Ohio.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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Edgar  Alonzo  Belden, 

Of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Butler 
County,  this  State.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel 
C.  Belden,  a manufacturer,  and  Mary  Fitton 
Belden,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  this 
country,  the  former  being  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  latter  a native  of  Ohio.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  home  city,  graduating  from  the 
Hamilton  High  School  in  1872.  In  1881,  after 
years  of  preparatory  study,  Judge  Belden  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  at  Hamilton,  gaining 
a high  standing  among  his  fellow  practitioners. 
At  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  started  in  public 
life-  as  a candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  elected  to  that 
position  in  November,  1901,  and  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1902,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  that 
office.  He  is  a member  of  the  bench  of  the 
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Second  Ohio  Judicial  District.  In  political  belief,  Judge  Belden  has  always  been  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1884  he  received  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  Butler  County,  but  was  defeated,  the  county  being  overwhelmingly 
Democratic.  In  the  fall  of  1901,  however,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  responsible  position 
by  a majority  of  717,  several  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  other  offices  at  the  same  elec- 
tion receiving  majorities  of  over  2,800.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1888,  Judge  Belden  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Lizzie  Potter,  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Potter,  of  Hamilton.  Two  children 
are  the  issue  of  this  union,  Horace  and  Lucia  Belden.  He  and  his  family  attend  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Hamilton,  in  which  city  they  also  reside. 

Judge  Milton  Clark, 

Is  a native  of  Warren  County,  born  on  a 
farm  near  the  Little  Miami  in  Deerfield  Town- 
ship, on  the  27th  of  October,  1848,  the  youngest 
son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  Crawford  Clark.  His 
father  was  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmer, 
and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  men  in  a com- 
munity of  more  than  average  intelligence. 
Milton  grew  up  on  the  farm,  attended  the 
country  school,  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
college,  walked  daily  nearly  three  miles  to 
Maineville  Academy;  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  LTniversity,  1873;  taught  school, 
and  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
1875;  had  a law  office  in  Cincinnati  for  four 
years ; removed  to  Lebanon  in  1879,  and 
practiced  his  profession,  securing  the  respect 
of  lawyers,  judges  and  the  public.  Except  a 
term  as  Town  Councilman,  was  first  elected 
to  office  in  1895  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Bench ; was  re-elected  for  full 
terms  of  this  office  in  1896  and  1901.  The 
three  times  he  received  the  endorsement  of  his 
own  county  for  Judge  the  name  of  no  opposing 
candidate  was  presented,  and  it  is  believed  that  on  each  occasion  he  was  the  choice  of  the 
members  of  the  bar,  and  he  himself  maintained  that  he  would  not  accept  a position  on  the 
bench  against  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  his  own  profession.  In  1878  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Isabel  Gordon.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Clark,  with  their  two  children,  reside  in  a beautiful 
home,  with  spacious  grounds,  in  the  south  part  of  Lebanon. 

Marcus  G.  Evans, 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  the  Third  (Columbus)  Subdivision  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District,  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  village.  His  ancestors  on  his  paternal  side  were  early  pioneers,  and  settled  in 
Highland  County,  Ohio,  before  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union.  On  his  maternal 
side  Judge  Evans  is  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  his  ancestors  were  closely  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  nation,  some  of  whom  were  soldiers  and  fought  for  the  colonies 
in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution.  Judge  Marcus  G.  Evans  is  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
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Baxter  Evans  and  Lucinda  (Wilson)  Evans,  and  is  the  youngest  of  five  children.  After  his 
course  in  the  village  school,  Judge  Evans  entered  the  South  Salem  Academy,  where  he 
remained  one  year.  He  then  entered  Miami  University  for  one  year,  and,  on  account  of  Miami 
closing  temporarily,  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Wooster,  and  there  graduated  in  the 
Classical  Course  in  1877.  The  succeeding  year 
he  was  Principal  of  the  union  schools  at  his 
native  town  of  Frankfort.  I11  addition  to  his 
duties  as  teacher,  he  studied  law  under  the 
preceptorage  of  his  brother,  William  Edgar 
Evans  (afterwards  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas),  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  fall  of  1879.  He  at  once  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Chillicothe,  and  in  1885  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Ross  County,  and  re-elected  in 
1888.  In  1892  Judge  Evans  was  married  to 
Miss  Stella  Margaret  Nelson,  of  Columbus,  at 
which  time,  with  a view  to  seeking  a wider 
field  for  his  work,  he  moved  to  Columbus  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1893 
Judge  Evans  was  invited  to,  and  did,  deliver 
a course  of  lectures  on  commercial  law,  to 
the  Senior  class  of  the  Law  Department  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  in  the  years  1895- 
1896  he  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  commission  to  examine  applicants  foi 
admission  to  the  bar.  The  year  following- 
judge  Evans  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  served  until  February,  1902,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  for  nearly  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
and  resigned  from  the  Board  in  order  to  become  a candidate  for  Common  Pleas  Judge. 
He  was  elected  as  such  at  the  November  election  of  1902.  Judge  Evans  has  always  been 
a conscientious  and  active  working  Republican.  His  active  political  work  began  in  the 
Garfield  campaign,  in  1880.  During  this  campaign  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  in  the 
councils  of  his  party  and  on  the  stump  in  Southern  Ohio.  He  was  ardent  in  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Republican  League  Clubs,  and  served  as  a representative  of  his  district  in  the 
directory  of  the  organization  in  the  years  1890-1891.  Judge  Evans  in  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a member  of  Mt.  Vernon  Commandery,  K.  T., 
of  Columbus,  and  of  the  Columbus  Lodge  of  Elks. 

Linn  Walker  Hull, 

Deceased,  late  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Judicial  Circuit,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1856,  on  a farm  in  Perkins  Township,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  near  the  city  of  Sandusky.  His 
parents,  John  Lmn  Hull  and  Angeline  Walker  Hull,  were  both  natives  of  this  country,  the 
father  coming  from  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mother  from  New  York 
State.  Both  settled  in  Ohio  at  an  early  age,  and  continuously  lived  in  the  State  until  the 
time  of  their  death.  Mr.  John  Linn  Hull,  the  father  of  Judge  Hull,  was  one  of  the  leading 
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farmers  of  the  county,  and  was  twice  elected  County  Commissioner  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  when  the  county  was  Democratic.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  township  and  a Township  Trustee.  The  parents  of  Judge  Hull’s  mother,  Samuel 
Walker  and  wife,  were  pioneer  settlers  in  Sandusky,  and  were  two  of  the  founders  of  the 

Congregational  Church  there  in  1819.  Judge 
Hull  received  his  education  in  the  district 
schools,  the  high  school  of  Sandusky,  the 
Oberlin  College,  Cornell  University  and  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  May,  1883,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  His  admittance 
to  the  bar  dates  from  June,  1883,  when  he 
immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  first  office  to  which  he  was  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  having  always  been 
an  uncompromising  Republican,  was  that  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Sec- 
ond Ward,  of  the  city  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  serv- 
ing a full  term  of  two  years.  He  was  re-elected 
to  that  position,  and  during  his  incumbency 
of  the  second  term  was  elected  Common  Pleas 
Judge  in  November,  1896.  Three  years  later, 
in  October,  1899,  he  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Circuit  Judge,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
R.  B.  King,  and,  in  November,  1900,  he  was 
elected  to  that  responsible  position  to  a full 
term  of  six  years.  Judge  Hull  has,  since  he 
became  of  age,  always  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  has  served  his  party  often  and  faithfully.  He  received  the 
nominations  for  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Erie  County  in  1885  and  1888,  and,  while  he  ran 
ahead  of  his  ticket  both  times,  he  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  county  then  being  heavily 
Democratic.  In  the  years  of  1887,  1893,  1895  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Erie  County,  resigning  when  nominated  for  Common  Pleas  Judge.  He 
was  a delegate  from  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1896  that  nominated  McKinley.  As  a jurist,  Judge 
Hull  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  wise  decisions,  legal  knowledge  and  uprightness  of 
character.  Never  has  a word  of  reproach  been  cast  upon  him  for  any  of  his  judicial  acts. 
He  was  broad  in  his  sympathies,  and  of  a kind  and  gentle  nature.  In  fraternal  circles  of 
the  Masons  and  Elks  Judge  Hull  was  a prominent  and  popular  factor.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1883,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Emily  Hall,  of  Cincinnati.  She  died  in  August, 
1887,  leaving  three  daughters.  Judge  Hull  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1905. 


Linn  Walker  Hull 


Frank  H.  Kerr, 

Judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and  a leading  attorney  of 
Steubenville,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1862,  near  Richmond,  Ohio.  His  father, 
William  E.  Kerr,  was  a farmer  and  a native  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  while  his  mother, 
Mary  A.  Stoneman,  was  born  at  Leesville,  Carroll  County,  in  the  same  State.  Judge  Kerr  is 
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of  Scotch-Irish  'blood.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  was  born,  and  his 
boyhood  days  were  passed  in  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  natural  to  one  in  that  position  of  life. 

In  the  schools  of  Richmond  and  at  Richmond 
College  Judge  Kerr  received  his  education,  but 
he  did  not  graduate  from  college,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  necessity  compelled  him  to  earn  his 
living  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Careful 
study,  however,  more  than  made  up  for  the 
loss  of  his  collegiate  course.  He  studied  law 
while  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  court  he  is  now  the 
Judge  of  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1891,  and  became  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  During  all  his  active 
life  Judge  Kerr  has  been  a staunch  Republican. 

He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  November,  1899, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1900,  and  again  in  1902 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  same 
office,  which  term  will  expire  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1906.  Judge  Kerr  is  identified  with  many 
secret  organizations.  He  is  a member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  a Mason  of  all  branches 
and  degrees  except  the  thirty-third  degree.  The  Protestant  faith  embraces  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  he  attends  and  is  a member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Malsbary, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court, 
of  Hamilton  County,  was  born  in  1857  in  this 
county,  in  which  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  legal  profession  all  his  active  life.  Of  Ger- 
man-English  extraction  his  early  life  was  spent 
on  the  farm  of  his  father,  Mr.  Job  Malsbary, 
where  he  acquired  the  sound  and  healthy  con- 
stiution  which  later  in  life  was  of  incal- 
culable value  .to  him  in  his  struggle  for 
success.  The  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion were  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  district,  and  he  later  attended  the  High 
School  of  Clermont  County.  Desiring  to  re- 
ceive a collegiate  education,  he  matriculated  at 
the  National  Normal  College,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  graduating  from  that  seat  of  learning 
with  honors.  He  then  entered  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  and  graduated  from  there  with  the 
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class  of  1889.  This  marked  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  attorney,  which  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  Judge  Malsbary  is  a jurist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  and  details  of  his  profession,  of  pleasing  personality,  and  of  broad 
human  sympathies.  His  name  is  a synonym  for  probaty,  honesty  and  ability.  In  political 
life  Judge  Malsbary  lias  always  taken  a keen  and  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  great 
Republican  party,  and  has  rendered  that  party  many  valuable  services,  particularly  by  his 
public  addresses  during  many  campaigns.  His  style  of  oratory  is  effective.  His  arguments 
are  plain,  direct  and  convincing,  and  he  has  the  power  of  making  a deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  audiences.  The  first  political  office  held  by  Judge  Malsbary  was  as  census 
enumerator  in  Clermont  County,  in  1880.  Ten  years  later  he  occupied  the  same  position  in 
Hamilton  County.  In  the  fall  of  1904,  after  the  death  of  Judge  Nippert,  Charles  F.  Malsbary 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  which  position  he 
holds  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people  and  added  honor  to  himself.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Blaine  Club  and  of  the  Stamina  Republican  League,  in  both  of  which  organi- 
zations he  is  recognized  as  a leading  spirit.  Judge  Malsbary  resides  at  Rossmoyne,  a pretty 
suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ulysses  L.  Marvin,  LL.  D., 

Of  Akron,  Ohio,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Circuit,  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1839,  at  Stow,  Summit  County, 
Ohio.  His  father,  Ulysses  Marvin,  was  a native 
of  Connecticut  and  of  English  ancestry.  The 
Marvins  settled  in  Connecticut  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Judge  Mar- 
vin’s mother  was  Elizabeth  Bradley,  whose 
ancestors  were  also  among  the  early  English 
settlers  of  Connecticut.  Young  Marvin  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  home,  until  at  the  age  of  13  he 
was  sent  to  the  Twinsburg  Academy,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  pursuing  academic 
studies.  He  then  entered  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, in  which  his  scholastic  education  was  fin- 
ished. At  the  age  of  16  he  commenced  teach- 
ing in  a country  school,  and  in  1861  and  1862 
was  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  at 
Kent,  Portage  County,  Ohio.  While  engaged 
in  that  occupation  he  took  up  the  preliminary 
study  of  law  under  H.  B.  Foster,  whose 
influence  and  instructions  were  most  helpful. 
According  to  the  family  traditions,  the  Marvin  men  have  either  been  clergymen  or  lawyers 
for  many  generations.  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  father,  Judge  Marvin  determined 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  in  earnest,  and  to  equip  himself  for  practice  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  With  that  object  in  view  he  entered  the  office  of  Edgerton  & Sanders,  the 
former  of  whom  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  the  lat- 
ter elected  the  first  United  States  Senator  upon  the  admission  of  that  Territory  to  Statehood. 
On  he  2nd  of  May,  i860,  Judge  Marvin  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  began 
practicing  his  profession  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Sanders.  Shortly  afterwards,  upon  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  his  law  preceptor  entered  the  Union  Army  and  young  Marvin 
commenced  teaching  school  at  Kent.  In  August,  1862,  Judge  Marvin  enlisted  as  a private  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers.  In  1864  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  was  breveted  Major,  his  commission  reading  “for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service.”  He  was  severely  wounded  before  Richmond  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1864.  Judge  Marvin  participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  his  division  during 
the  sieges  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  district  of  Newborn,  North  Carolina,  and  remained  in  that  service 
until  the  4th  of  October,  1865,  by  which  time  civil  government  had  been  established.  Upon 
being  mustered  out  of  service  he  at  once  returned  to  his  native  State  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Portage  County.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  removed  to  Akron,  where  he  formed 
a partnership  with  J.  J.  Hall,  which  continued  until  1869,  when  he  was  elected  Probate 
Judge,  serving  six  years.  He  then  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Foster  and  Charles  A. 
Grant,  the  firm  being  Foster,  Marvin  & Grant.  In  1883  he  withdrew  from  that  firm,  having 
been  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Upon  retiring  from  the  Common 
Pleas  Bench  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Atterholt.  Judge  Marvin  retired  when 
he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,  in  1894.  To  that 
position  he  was  again  elected  in  1900.  In  the  same  year  Kenyon  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Judge  Marvin,  when  in  practice,  enjoyed  a large  and 
lucrative  business,  having  been  engaged  in  many  important  cases.  He  is  a lawyer  of  ability 
and  orator  of  note;  he  has  delivered  a number  of  addresses  and  made  many  political 
speeches.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a Republican  and  manifested  commendable  inter- 
est in  political  affairs,  taking  such  active  part  as  his  law  practice  and  judicial  positions 
would  permit.  He  is  the  Senior  Warden  of  the  Vestry  of  the  St.  Pauls  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Akron,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  G.  A.  R. 

H.  B.  Maynard, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  and  ex-Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  the  second  division,  of  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Ohio,  ranks  among 
the  foremost  lawyers  of  Fayette  County.  He 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  grew  up  to 
manhood  in  New  Hampshire.  After  having 
obtained  a thorough  education  Judge  Maynard 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Vermont,  and  took  up  his  profession. 

In  1854  he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Washington  Court  Plouse,  where  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
chosen  profession.  Judge  Maynard  has  always 
been  an  enthusiastic  Republican  and  a willing 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  State,  Judicial,  Congressional 
and  County  nominating  conventions.  He 
always  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  local 
Executive  Committees,  as  well  as  a speaker  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  For  many  vears  Judge 
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Maynard  has  held  a place  on  the  City  Council  and  also  on  the  School  Board  of  Washington 
Court  House.  In  1868-69,  he  tilled  the  position  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Fayette  County. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  took  up  the  general  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  marked  success  until  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  fill  a vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Judge  Gregg.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Judge  Mayard  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  a majority  of  2,300  over  Arch  Mayo,  of  Chil- 
licothe.  Judge  Maynard  is  the  father  of  five  sons,  Herbert,  John  P.,  Walter,  Augustus  and 
Horatio. 

Willis  Seymour  Metcalfe, 

Of  Chardon,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  October,  1853, 
in  the  city  in  which  he  resides.  His  parents, 
Eben  Metcalfe  and  Lovisa  Chapin  Metcalfe, 
were  both  natives  of  Enfield,  Connecticut.  The 
father  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  who,  after 
working  in  that  capacity  for  a number  of 
years,  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  New 
York  prior  to  1850,  but,  meeting  with  financial 
reverses,  he  left  that  State  and  settled  in  Ohio. 
He  was  a descendent  of  Michael  Metcalfe,  who 
settled  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  mother 
of  Judge  Metcalfe  was  a descendent  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Chapin,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Char- 
don, Judge  Metcalfe  later  took  up  the  study  of 
the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  on  the  14th  of  April,  1878, 

„T  „ „ and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 

Willis  Seymour  Metcalfe  ....  . 

fession,  m which  he  has  become  pre-eminently 

successful.  His  career  as  a public  official  started 
when  at  the  age  of  37  years  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Geauga  County,  a posi- 
tion he  held  for  three  successive  terms,  from  1891  to  1900.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1901,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  to  succeed  Judge  D.  W. 
Canfield,  deceased.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position.  In 
politics  Judge  Metcalfe  has  always  been  a staunch  Republican,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  his  party  in  his  part  of  the  State.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1884,  he  was  married  to 
Hattie  Morton,  and  by  that  union  he  is  the  father  of  one  daughter,  Garda  Metcalfe.  Judge 
Metcalfe  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  of  Chardon. 
Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Jacob  Kreider  Mower, 

Deceased,  late  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  Second  Sub- 
division of  the  Second  Ohio  District,  with  headquarters  located  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
was  a man  who  commanded  the  utmost  respect  of  the  members  of  the  Clarke  County  bar  and 
the  people  of  his  district  in  general.  Judge  Mower  was  of  German  ancestry  and  a native  of 
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Pennsylvania,  born  in  Franklin  County,  that  State.  His  parents  were  George  Mower,  a far- 
mer, and  Mary  Kreider,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Mas- 
sillon High  School,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  the  Ohio  University,  from  which  edu- 
cational institution  he  was  graduated  in  1876  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Starting  in 
public  life  at  the  age  of  18  years  as  a teacher,  he  followed  that  profession  for  a number  of 
years,  carefully  saving  his  earnings  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  a higher  education, 
deciding  to  become  a lawyer,  to  which  profession,  after  careful  preparation,  he  was  admitted 
in  1856.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  law  with  marked  success  until  1900,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Judge  John  C.  Mil- 
ler, after  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  same  position.  Judge  Mower  was  a 
strong  follower  of  Republican  principles,  but 
opposed  to  all  machine  methods  in  politics,  and 
in  favor  of  but  one  term  of  office.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Springfield ; he 
was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1870- 
1871,  and  during  his  incumbency  of  that  office 
belonged tothe  standing  committees  on  Munici- 
pal Corporations  and  Public  Works.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Springfield 
Board  of  Education,  which  position  he  held 
until  1877,  occupying  the  chair  in  that  body. 

Judge  Mower  was  a natural  orator,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  that  are  bound  to  make 
a man  successful  in  everything  he.  undertakes. 

He  had  strong  intellectual  endowments,  clear 
conceptions  and  great  powers  of  logic  and 
analysis.  As  a lawyer  he  possessed  unusual 
abilities,  and  as  a man  he  was  kind-hearted, 
public-spirited  and  charitable.  He  had  a host 
of  admirers  and  friends.  His  demise  in  the 
spring  of  1905  caused  sincere  grief  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  Judge  Mower  had  labored 
faithfully  during  all  his  active  life. 

Felix  G.  Slone, 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1826,  at  Goshen,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  William  Slone,  was  a native  of  Ohio, 
born  on  the  19th  of  March,  1801,  near  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  mother  was  a native  Ken- 
tuckian. Judge  Slone  s early  education  was  gained  in  the  old-time  district  school  until  he 
leached  the  age  of  19  years,  when  he  entered  the  Friend’s  School  at  Martinsville,  where  he 
remained  the  greater  part  of  three  years,  teaching  during  the  winter  months  and  thereby 
earning  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  summer.  He  taught  school 
until  the  autumn  of  1853,  when,  after  having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  his  profession  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  Enlisting  in  the  Union 
Army,  in  1861,  as  a private,  he  was  mustered  out  in  1863  as  Captain  of  the  Seventieth  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  having  during  the  time  of  his  service  gained  three  commis- 
sions, that  of  Second  Lieutenant,  First  Lieutenant,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  Captain,  which 
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Felix  G.  Slone 


the  nomination,  this  time  for  the  full  term 
re-elected  by  an  increased  majority.  Judge 
August,  1848,  and  was  the  father  of  six 
children,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  wife 
died  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1900,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1904,  Judge  Slone  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Anna  Hopkins.  The  Judge  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  G.  A.  R.  and  Elks. 


position  he  later  resigned.  Upon  his  return 
he  settled  at  Georgetown,  remaining  there  one 
year,  and  from  there  he  permanently  settled  at 
Wilmington,  his  present  home,  forming  a law 
partnership  with  Captain  F.  O.  Hildebrandt. 
The  firm  flourished  for  nine  years,  when  Cap- 
tain Hildebrandt  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Levi  Mills,  under  the  firm  name  of  Slone 
& Mills.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Lewis  J. 
Walker  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  firm 
then  becoming  Slone  & Walker.  For  ten  suc- 
ceeding years  this  firm  was  actively  engaged  in 
business,  when  Mr.  Walker  retired  and  J.  C. 
Martin  became  the  partner  under  the  firm 
name  of  Slone  & Martin.  This  firm  was  dis- 
solved on  the  14th  of  April,  1903,  when  Mr. 
Slone  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  for  the  Third  Sub-divis- 
ion of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Ohio.  He 
was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket,  in 
1903,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor, without  opposition,  and  was  elected.  In 
April  of  the  following  year  he  again  received 
of  five  years,  and  in  the  coming  election  he  was 
Slone  married  Catharine  Hodson  on  the  24th  of 


Caleb  H.  Norris, 

Of  Marion,  Ohio,  Judge  for  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  in  Marion  County,  Ohio,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Norris  and  Rosanna  French  Norris,  the 
former  being  a native  of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of 
Virginia,  now  West  Virginia.  Judge  Norris 
has  been  a life-long  Democrat,  and  for  eight 
years  was  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Marion 
County.  In  January,  1885,  he  was  appointed 
Common  Pleas  Judge  of  the  Second  Subdi- 
vision, Tenth  District,  embracing  the  counties 
of  Marion,  Crawford  and  Wyandotte,  by  Gov- 
ernor George  Hoa’dly.  Subsequently  he  was 
elected  for  three  terms  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Bench  and  served  continuously  until  the  9th 
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of  February,  1897,  when  he,  being  elected  Cir- 
cuit judge,  became  the  incumbent  of  that  dis- 
tinguished position.  Judge  Norris  served  in 
that  branch  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  State  ever 
since,  his  term  expiring  on  the  9th  of  February,. 
1909.  Judge  Norris  is  closely  identified  with 
many  industrial  and  banking  enterprises  in  his 
home  county.  FEe  is  Vice  President  of  the 
Norris  & Christian  Lime  & Stone  Co.,  of 
Marion;  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Central  Ohio  Loan  & Trust  Co.,  and  The 
Marion  Telephone  Company,  and  he  is  also 
connected  with  .other  bank  and  manufacturing 
industries  in  his  home  citv. 


James  C.  Tobias 


James  C.  Tobias, 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  ranks 
among  the  foremost  members  of  the  bar  of 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  Crawford  County.  After 
obtaining  a thorough  education  and  collegiate 
training,  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Judge  Tobias  is  a staunch  Democrat,  who  has  served  his  party  and  the  people 
quite  satisfactorily.  For  six  years  he  was  Probate  Judge,  and  he  is  serving  now  his 
second  term  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  being  re-elected  to  his  second  term 
without  opposition.  While  serving  in  these  judicial  offices,  Judge  Tobias  also  served  for 
fifteen  years  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Bucyrus,  ten  successive  years 
of  which  he  acted  as  President  cf  that  body. 


Charles  S.  Reed, 

Of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  First  Subdivision  of  the  First 
Judicial  District  of  Ohio,  was  born  at  North 
Fairfield,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1862,  being  a son  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Reed,  an  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Huron  County,  and  a member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  from  1892  to  1896. 
He  was  educated  at  Oberlin  and  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  and  after  reading  law  in 
the  office  of  Kennan  & Kennan  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  he  took  the  law  course  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  the  young  man  went  to 
Kansas  and  settled  at  Fredonia,  at  which  place 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney 
after  an  examination  before  the  District  Court 
in  May,  1885.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
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admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and  he  was  later  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  and  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  Mr.  Reed  practiced  law  in  Fredonia  until  the  spring  of  1897,  and  was  counsel 
for  two  important  railroads — the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  and  the  St.  Louis  & San 
Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka. 

During  his  residence  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Reed  was  twice  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
his  home  county,  in  1888  and  1890,  which  office  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  his 
constituents  alike.  In  the  year  1896  he  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Senator  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  though  in  that  year  the  entire  ticket  was  defeated,  he  ran  ahead 
of  his  ticket  throughout  the  district. 

Family  ties  prompted  Mr.  Reed’s  return  to  his  native  State  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and 
in  March  of  that  year  he  located  at  Sandusky,  associating  himself  with  Hon.  Grayson  Mills, 
ex-Common  Pleas  Judge,  the  firm  style  being  Mills  & Reed.  He  rapidly  won  his  way  as 
a practitioner  at  the  Erie  County  bar.  He  showed  himself  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law, 
a ready  and  skillful  cross-examiner,  fluent  and  graceful  as  an  advocate,  and  possessing  the 
faculty  of  presenting  his  arguments  in  a lucid  and  forceful  manner.  As  a criminal  lawyer, 
Mr.  Reed  achieved  much  distinction. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  a vacancy  was  created  on  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  by  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Linn  W.  Hull  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Circuit  Judge  in  succession  to  Judge 
E.  B.  King,  resigned.  The  nomination  belonged  to  Erie  County,  according  to  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  politics.  Mr.  Reed  had  been  an  active  party  worker,  but  being  a new  man  in 
the  county,  he  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  factional  fights  which  at  that  time  were  dis- 
rupting the  local  Republican  party.  He  had  demonstrated  his  undoubted  fitness  for  the 
position,  and  in  looking  for  a man  upon  whom  all  could  unite,  the  Republican  party  picked 
him  out  as  the  strongest  candidate  to  present  to  the  Judicial  Convention  which  had  to 
nominate  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Judge  Hull.  On  the  5th  of  October  he  was 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  at  a convention  of  the  Republicans  of  Erie 
County,  and  the  following  day  the  Judicial  Convention  which  met  in  Sandusky  nominated 
him.  The  same  day  Governor  Bushnell  commissioned  him  as  Judge  to  fill  the  office  until 
election,  and  he  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  general  sentiment  upon  Mr. 
Reed’s  nomination  is  best  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  article  in 
the  Sandusky  Register,  the  local  Republican  organ,  the  day  following  his  nomination : 

“Mr.  Reed  has  all  the  qualifications  to  fill  the  place  with  credit  to  himself,  the  bench 
and  the  bar.  He  is  a clean-handed,  honorable  gentleman,  a lawyer  of  experience  and  edu- 
cation, possesses  a judicial  mind,  and  with  him  on  the  bench  all  parties,  lawyers,  jurors 
and  litigants,  will  have  fair  and  courteous  treatment.” 

The  above  statement  and  prediction  were  justified  in  every  particular.  From  the  time 
he  assumed  the  judicial  ermine  Judge  Reed  achieved  a degree  of  success  that  was  almost 
phenomenal,  and  he  demonstrated  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  bench  in  a manner  that  won 
for  him  the  unbounded  confidence  of  all  who  had  business  in  his  court  and  the  people  at 
large.  Two  years  later  Judge  Reed  was  renominated  without  opposition  for  the  full  term, 
and  he  was  re-elected  by  a vote  which  gave  him  a substantial  majority  over  others  on  the 
ticket.  The  success  which  characterized  his  first  term  on  the  bench  has  continued  to 
mark  his  judicial  career.  He  is  an  untiring  worker,  is  quick  to  grasp  and  decide  the  many 
points  which  come  up  in  a law  suit,  and  is  an  expeditious  trial  judge.  He  commands  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  lawyers  who  practice  before  him,  and  his  associates  on  the  bench 
hold  him  in  high  esteem.  His  decisions  have  stood  the  test  of  the  higher  courts  in  a man- 
ner that  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Judge’s  friends. 
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Throughout  his  career  on  the  bench  Judge  Reed  has  sustained  an  unsullied  reputation. 
His  motives  have  never  been  questioned  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  his  official  record,  as 
well  as  his  spotless  personal  character,  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Ohio’s  distinguished 
jurists.  Judge  Raed  is  still  a young  man,  brimful  of  energy  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  the 
confidence  of  an  increasing  circle  of  friends,  who  predict  for  him  still  greater  honors  m the 
future. 

Judge  Reed  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Nellie  Baughman,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baugh- 
man, of  Fredonia,  Kansas,  and  with  their  family  of  three  children  they  reside  in  a handsome 
home  which  Judge  Reed  purchased  shortly  after  he  settled  in  Sandusky. 

David  Ladd  Rockwell, 

Of  Ravenna,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  Probate 
Judge  in  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  the  nth  of 
August,  1877,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  the  son  of  David 
L.  Rockwell  and  Mary  E.  Metlin  Rockwell. 

His  father  was  a distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Judge  Rock- 
well obtained  a very  careful  education  in  the 
public  and  High  Schools  of  Ravenna  and  the 
Western  Reserve  Academy,  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
graduating  from  this  institution  with  the  class 
of  1897,  after  which  he  entered  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambier,  Ohio,  and  studied  law  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  O.  S.  Rockwell,  of  Kent,  Ohio. 

Judge  Rockwell  has  always  been  a faithful 
adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  with  which  party  he  became  identified 
in  early  life.  In  1900,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  Judge  Rockwell  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Kent.  Notwithstanding  his  youth  he  served 
with  such  distinction  that  he  was  re-elected  to 
a second  term,  in  1902.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  Judge  Rockwell  was  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Portage  County.  As  a proof  of  his  popularity  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  city  of  Kent,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Portage,  are  considered  Repub- 
lican strongholds.  Judge  Rockwell  has  served  his  party  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
County  Executive  Committee,  and  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tees. Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  college  fraternity,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  a Mason,  Elk, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  K.  of  P.,  K.  O.  T.  M.,  and  others.  He  also  is  Vice  President  of  the  City  Bank- 
ing Company  of  Kent,  director  of  the  Seneca  Chain  Company,  and  director  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Kent  Industrial  Company.  His  residence  is  located  at  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Charles  P.  Wickham, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Norwalk  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1836,  and  has  kept  his  residence  there  continuously  to  the  present  time.  His  father,  Fred- 
erick Wickham,  who  was  for  a number  of  years  editor  and  publisher  of  a newspaper  at 
Norwalk,  was  a native  of  New  York  State,  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the  early  English 
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settiers  of  New  England.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Preston  Wickham,  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  also  of  English  descent.  Mr.  Wickham’s  education  was  obtained  in  the  Nor- 
walk Academy  and  his  father's  printing  office,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
devoted  all  his  time  for  two  years  to  newspaper  work.  In  1856  he  entered  the  Cincinnati 

Law  School  and  graduated  in  1858.  Returning 
to  Norwalk,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at 
> once  commenced  practice,  and  remained  alone 

until  1877.  From  1867  to  1871  he  was  Prose- 
cuting Attorney.  His  first  partnership  was 
with  the  Honorable  Samuel  A.  Wildman,  now 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His 
partnership  continued  until  the  spring  of  1881, 
when  Mr.  Wickham  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  served  on  the 
bench  until  1886,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
a candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected  that 
year  and  re-elected  two  years  later,  serving  as 
a member  of  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Con- 
gresses. At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
he  resumed  practice  with  his  son,  Louis  W. 
Wickham,  at  Norwalk,  which  partnership  is  in 
existence  at  this  time.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1897,  he  established  an  office  in  Sandusky, 
forming  a partnership  with  W.  E.  Guerin,  Jr. 
Judge  Wickham’s  practice  is  general  in  its 
character,  and  is  most  extensive  in  scope, 
embracing  all  the  courts  and  reaching  into  all 
the  counties  of  Northern  Ohio.  Judge  Wick- 
ham is  a lawyer  of  great  force,  and  possesses 
marked  ability.  As  a trial  lawyer  he  occupies  first  rank  in  his  profession.  Gentle  and  kind 
in  his  nature,-  honorable  in  his  dealings,  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  enjoys 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  people  of  his  native  town  and 
county.  In  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  Regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  For  a time  he  was  attached  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  its  most  heated  battles.  He  was  afterwards 
with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  later  with  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  with  him  also 
in  his  March  to  the  Sea  and  northward  in  the  Carolina  campaigns.  While  Major  he  was 
breveted  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  President  Lincoln,  his  commission  reading  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  in  the  Carolinas.”  In  i860  Judge  Wickham  married  Emma  J.  Wildman, 
a sister  of  Judge  Wildman,  his  old  partner,  and  by  this  union  nine  children  have  been  born, 
six  of  whom  are  living,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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Boston  Grimm  Young, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Marion,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1850,  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Steward  Young,  a farmer,  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  while  his  mother,  Aurila  Ward  Young, 
was  a native  of  New  York  State.  The  mother’s  ancestors  were  English,  and  came  over  to 
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this  country  several  generations  ago.  Judge  Young’s  parents  removed  to  Washington 
County,  Illinois,  and  later  to  Iroquois  County,  that  State,  when  their  son  was  four  years 
of  a°-e.  Judge  Young  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  at  the  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He  studied  law  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  the  now  Supreme  Justice  Davis, 
at  Marion,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1877.  Starting  in  public  life  at  the  age  01 
eighteen,  he  taught  school  for  several  terms, 
and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  opened  an 
office  to  practice  his  profession  and  later 
formed  a partnership  with  J.  C.  Johnson, 
which  continued  for  more  than  eight  years. 

Subsequently,  for  two  years,  he  was  associated 
with  Grant  H.  Mouser,  present  member  of 
Congress.  Judge  Young  is  a charter  member 
of  the  Marion  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
has  been  a director  of  that  institution  for  the 
past  nine  years.  In  political  belief,  the  Judge 
is  a staunch  adherent  of  Democratic  principles, 
and  he  has  served  his  party  in  many  capacities, 
on  the  stump  as  well  as  in  the  councils.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Marion  County,  holding  that 
position  for  two  terms.  During  the  sessions 
of  the  Sixty-sixth,  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty- 
eighth  General  Assemblies,  Judge  Young  was 
a member  of  the  lower  House  of  that  body,  Boston  Grimm  Young 

serving  with  distinction  and  ability.  He  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  in  the  Legislature  in 

the  fall  of  1883.  In  1899  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  of  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  During  his  first  term  he  served  in  such  a satisfactory  manner,  that 
he  was  re-elected  to  a second  term  in  the  fall  of  1904.  In  1888,  Judge  Young  was  nom- 
inated by  his  party  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1894  for  Congress,  but  both  times  he 
was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  Socially,  the  Judge  is  a member  of 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  the  Elks.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  legislative  office,  he  secured 
the  passage  of  a bill  “To  provide  that  all  liens  upon  realty  should  be  taxed,  as  an  interest 
in  the  realty  should  be  released  from  taxation  to  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness  secured 
by  liens  upon  it.”  Judge  Young  was  married  on  the  15th  of  November,  1882,  and  he  is 
the  father  of  one  son  and  one  dausfhter. 


Roy  L.  Wildermuth, 

Judge  of  Columbus,  was  born  at  New  Lexington,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1876.  He  resided  there  until  1882,  when  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  In  1889  his  parents  removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  has  resided  since 
that  time.  He  is  a son  of  LaFayette  Wildermuth,  formerly  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and 
Sarah  E.  Webster,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

His  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  and  later  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  the  year  1899.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  University 
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course  he  was  a law  student  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Duncan.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1899,  and  began  the  practice  soon 
afterward. 

In  1901  he  was  appointed  Assistant  City 
Solicitor,  and  held  that  office  for  two  years. 
In  1903  he  was  nominated  for  the  Police 
Judgeship,  and  was  elected  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a Democrat  in  a city 
election,  running  nearly  6,000  votes  ahead  of 
the  head  of  the  ticket. 

Judge  Wildermuth  is  a Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, and  has  several  times  served  on  the 
Executive  Committees  of  the  party.  He  is  a 
man  who  places  duty  above  party  prejudice, 
and  owes  his  success  to  the  independent  voters 
of  the  city. 


James  B.  Swing, 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the 
Ro\  L.  Wildermuth  First  District  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  foremost 

members  of  the  legal  profession  of  Cincinnati, 
was  born  on  the  15th  of  May,  1854,  in  Batavia,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  His  father  was 
George  Light  Swing,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  Naylor  Swing,  and  he  comes  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  Swings  whose  members  have  filled  the  bench  of  the  Ohio  and  United 
States  Courts  for  several  generations.  After  going  through  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
village,  young  Swing  entered  Hanover  College, 

Hanover,  Indiana,  from  where  he  graduated 
with  honor.  He  at  once  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877, 
opening  an  office  in  Batavia,  and  soon  advanc- 
ing to  a leading  position.  That  this  position 
was  recognized  was  proven  in  1881,  when  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination  to  the 
position  of  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  and 
was  triumphantly  elected.  So  satisfactorily 
did  he  serve  the  people  of  Clermont  County 
during  his  incumbency  that  he  was  renom- 
inated and  re-elected.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term  of  office,  Judge  Swing  came 
to  Cincinnati  and  formed  a partnership  with 
Judge  Howard  Ferris,  which  partnership  was 
continued  until  Judge  Ferris  was  chosen 
Probate  Judge  of  Hamilton  County.  Judge 
Swing  then  became  associated  with  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Morse,  a lawyer  of  high  standing.  In  the 
fall  of  1903,  Judge  Swing  was  nominated  bv 
the  Republicans  of  Hamilton  County  to  the 
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important  office  of  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  was  elected  by  a tremendous 
majority.  He  is  a faithful  Republican,  a man  who  has  served  his  party  often  and  con- 
scientiously. He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  which  nominated  President  Harrison.  Judge  Swing’s  abilities  and  experience  as 
a lawyer  and  jurist  are  acknowledged,  varied  and  extensive.  As  a general  practitioner 
his  success  has  been  uniform.  Personally,  he  is  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  retains  the 
friendship  of  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

LaForrest  R.  Andrews, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Ironton,  and  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar  of  Lawrence 
County,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September, 

1865,  in  the  county  in  which  he  has  practiced 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  year  of 
1893.  His  father,  Lee  Andrews,  an  engineer, 
was  a native  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
while  his  mother,  Delila  Davidson  Andrews, 
was  born  in  Lawrence  County.  Attorney 
Andrews  comes  from  good  New  England 
stock,  one  of  his  ancestors,  Major  Isaac 
Andrews,  taking  a prominent  part  in  the 
American  struggle  for  Independence,  having- 
served  in  Washington’s  army  and  being  pro 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Major  for  heroism  shown 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Mr.  La  Forrest  R. 

Andrews  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  home  county,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Valparaiso  (Indiana)  Normal  School, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  the 
year  of  1883.  Later  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  John  O.  Yates,  at  Ironton,  and 
he  was,  as  mentioned  above,  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  1893.  Immediately  after  his  admission  to  practice 
he  opened  an  office  for  himself,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  pre-eminently  successful. 
He  is  a lawyer  of  recognized  ability,  and  he  enjoys  the  esteem  of  a large  clientage  and 
of  his  fellow  practitioners.  In  the  fall  of  1899,  Mr.  Andrews  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  Lawrence  County.  He  served  one  term,  after  the  expiration  of  which  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Before  his  election  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  he 
had  served  for  one  year  as  a Trustee  in  Bankruptcy.  He  is  married  since  1899,  and  is  the 
father  of  one  son.  His  offices  are  located  at  Fourth  and  Center  Streets  in  the  city  of 
Ironton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Elks,  in  which  order  he  has 
a multitude  of  friends. 

Frank  M.  Atterholt, 

Of  Akron,  Ohio,  one  of  the  foremost  attorneys  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  and 
recognized  as  an  able  and  most  successful  promoter  of  large  corporations  and  industrial 
enterprises,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1848,  near  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Atterholt  was  educated  at  the  New  Lisbon  public  and  High  Schools,  the  National 
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Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  at  Mt.  Union  College,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1870.  For  many  years  he  was  a prominent  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  and  for  a time  was  editor  of  the  Columbiana  Register.  In  1879  he  went  to 
Akron,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Upson,  Ford  & Baird,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  the  5th  of  October,  1880, 
entering  into  partnership  with  Judge  U.  L.  Marvin,  at  the  present  time  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  He  remained  with  Judge  Marvin  for  a number  of  years,  and  later  practiced  under 
his  own  name.  Mr.  Atterholt  is  a man  of  commanding  appearance,  of  affable  manners, 
brilliant  conceptions  and  wonderful  executive  ability.  In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Repub- 
lican. He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  Board  of  School 
Examiners,  and  a trustee  of  Mt.  Union  Colleg'e.  He  also  was  a Republican  State  Central 
Committeeman  and  Chairman  of  the  Count}'  Executive  Committee,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Atterholt  has  promoted  many  great  enterprises,  and  is  officially  inter- 
ested in  a number  of  the  most  extensive  business  interests  of  the  country.  His  wife,  a 
former  Miss  Mary  E.  Baird,  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  most  talented  and  accom- 
plished young  ladies  of  that  county.  The  wedding  occurred  on  the  21st  of  December,  1872. 
Mr.  Atterholt  resides  in  an  attractive  home  on  East  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Henry  Baer, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ranks 
among  the  best-known  members  of  the  Ham- 
ilton County  bar.  He  is  a son  of  the  Queen 
City,  born  on  the  29th  of  November,  1857,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Barbara  (Humbert)  Baer. 
His  father,  a native  of  Hessen,  Germany,  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1850. 
His  mother  was  born  in  Bavaria.  Young  Baer 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  after  which 
he  attended  the  well-known  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1878,  receiving  the  degree  of 
L.B.  He  immediately  opened  an  office  and 
became  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  has  obtained  a high  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Baer  is  a conscientious  lawyer,  of 
sound  common  sense  and  good  judgment.  He 
not  only  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  clients, 
but  also  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  practitioners. 
Mr.  Baer  is  a faithful  follower  of  Republican 
principles.  He  has  served  for  two  years  as 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Legislation  of  the 
city  ot  Cincinnati.  Socially,  Mr.  Baer  is  an  Odd  Fellow;  he  also  belongs  to  the  Blaine 
Club,  Cincinnati’s  crack  political  association,  and  is  the  attorney  for  the  Helvetia  Savings 
and  Banking  Company.  In  1882  Mr.  Baer  was  united  in  marriage  with  Catharine  R.  Tucker. 
Five  children,  two  boys  and  three  girls,  have  been  the  issue  of  their  union.  Mr.  Baer  lives 
with  his  family  at  No.  524  West  Seventh  Street.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  Hulberc 
Block,  Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Charles  Baird, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Akron,  Ohio,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  March,  1853,  of 
Scotch  parents.  His  father,  Robert  Baird,  a blacksmith  by  trade,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Kineff,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1843,  settling  in  Akron. 
His  mother,  Helen  Knox  Moir,  was  born  in  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  She  came  to 
Akron  in  1846,  where  she  was  married  to  Robert  Baird.  Young  Baird  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  Passing  through  all  the  grades,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1872.  He  afterwards  took  a course  in  Latin  and  Greek 

at  Buchtel  College.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1888,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Buchtel  College 

conferred  upon  Mr.  Baird  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  August,  1873,  Mr. 
Baird  entered  the  office  of  Upson  & Ford  and  began  the  study  of  law,  and  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1S75,  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus. 
Returning  to  Akron,  he  immediately  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  W.  H.  Upson,  one 
of  his  preceptors,  the  firm  of  Upson  & Ford  having  been  dissolved  and  Mr.  Ford  having  left 
for  an  eighteen  months’  trip  through  Mexico.  The  partnership  continued  until  Mr.  Ford’s 
return,  when  the  firm  became  Upson,  Ford  & Baird.  In  March,  1883,  this  partnershiu  was 
dissolved  upon  the  appointment  of  Judge  Upson  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Baird  continued  in  practice  alone,  Mr.  Ford  retiring  from  practice. 
He  was  at  this  time  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Summit  County,  having  been  elected  first 
in  1880  and  re-elected  in  1882  for  a three  years’  term,  serving  five  years  altogether.  In  1891 

he  formed  a partnership  with  E.  F.  Voris  under  the  firm  name  of  Baird  & Voris.  This  firm 

was  dissolved  in  1895,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  alone.  Mr.  Baird  has  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  been  most  active  in  the  profession,  enjoying  a large  prac- 
tice of  a general  character.  He  is  a lawyer  of  exceptional  ability,  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  bar  of  Akron  as  one  of  its  leaders.  In  recent  years  his  practice  has  developed 
into  an  extensive  corporation  business.  He  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  business  cor- 
porations, among  them  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  the  Portage  Straw  Board  Company, 
the  American  Straw  Board  Company,  the  Goodrich  Hard  Rubber  Company,  American  Hard 
Rubber  Company,  the  National  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  President ; the  Stirling  Company,  the  Barberton  Belt  Line  Company, 
the  Neracher  & Hill  Sprinkler  Company,  at  Warren;  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company 
of  New  York;  the  National  Coal  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  President,  and  many  others. 
In  politics,  Mr.  Baird  has  always  been  a Republican,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  practice 
took  an  active  and  iively  interest  in  party  affairs,  but  in  recent  years  he  has  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  management  of  his  extensive  business  inter- 
ests. On  the  10th  of  February,  1882,  he  married  Lucy  Allyn  Voris,  a daughter  of  General 
A.  C.  Voris,  of  Akron. 

Edward  M.  Ballard, 

A leading  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1872.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  this  country,  his  father,  Patrick  Ballard,  coming 
from  V est  \ irginia,  and  his  mother,  Cynthia  (McClure)  Ballard,  being  a resident  of  Ohio. 
The  Ballard  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  in  this  country  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the 
name  is  found  on  the  roster  of  General  Washington’s  army.  Edward  M.  Ballard  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Delphi,  Indiana,  and  is  a graduate  of  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  from  which  institution  he  received  his  degree  in  June, 
1891.  Deciding  to  make  the  practice  of  law  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law 
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School  and  took  the  complete  course,  graduat- 
ing in  May,  1893.  He  immediately  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  after  his  matriculation, being 
then  but  twenty-one  ) ears  of  age,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  that  profession  up  to  the  present 
time.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  National  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900. 
He  is  a fluent  and  forcible  orator,  and  made 
many  speeches  during  that  time,  many  of  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  for  their  elegance 
of  diction  and  peculiar  forcefulness.  For  two 
years,  from  1896  to  1900,  he  filled  the  position 
of  Second  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Hamilton  County.  He  is  a thirty-second- 
desree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a Noble  of 
Mystic  Shrine,  a member  of  Sons  of  Revolu- 
tion; Blaine  Club,  of  which  he  is  a director; 
Stamina  Republican  League,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Gymnasium.  Mr.  Ballard  resides  at  No. 
236  McCormick  Place,  and  has  offices  at  603- 
605  Johnston  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Edward  M.  Ballard 


Scott  Bonham, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  enjoys  the 
all  over  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native 


distinction  of  being  well  and  favorably  known 
Ohioan,  being  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1858, 
in  Midway,  Madison  County.  His  parents, 
William  J.  and  Letitia  Hays  Bonham,  were 
natives  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  The  Bon- 
hams are  descendants  from  old  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  and  the  family  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  many  generations.  Mr.  Bonham 
was  educated  in  the  village  schools  of  Midway, 
in  the  Bloomingburg  Institute,  and  at  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  from 
which  institution  of  learning  he  graduated  in 
1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  When  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Bonham  entered  into 
the  teaching  profession,  in  which  he  remained 
for  a period  of  four  years.  During  this  time 
he  carefully  husbanded  his  resources,  and 
thereby  paid  his  way  through  college.  Imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  he  was  made 
Principal  of  Schools  at  West  Unity,  Ohio, 
filling  that  position  during  the  years  of  1882 
and  1883.  Possessing  a natural  aptitude  for 
the  profession  of  law,  he  decided  to  take  up  a 
course  of  legal  studies,  and  consequently 
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entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  studied  for  a period,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1885,  in  which  year  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  awarded  him.  During  his  term  of  studies  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
Mr.  Bonham  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  and  debater.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  the  28th  of  May,  1885,  and  immediately  opened  an 
office  at  Cincinnati.  In  1893  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States  Courts. 
Since  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  attorney,  Mr.  Bonham  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a man  of  splendid  attainments,  capable  of  handling  the  most  intricate  cases,  and  one 
who  has  always  been  successful  in  his  endeavors.  He  is  a brilliant  speaker,  forceful  and 
convincing  in  his  arguments.  A Republican  all  his  active  life,  Mr.  Bonham  has  taken  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  political  history  of  Ohio,  and  particularly  in  the  city  in  which  he  resides, 
and  has  served  his  party  as  a delegate  to  conventions,  as  well  as  a member  of  important 
committees.  For  three  successive  terms  he  was  a member  of. the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Legis- 
lation, in  which  body  his  services  were  acceptable  in  every  way.  During  his  third  term  of 
office  he  was  President  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Bonham  is  closely  identified  with  the  political 
clubs  of  the  State;  he  is  a member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Blaine  Club,  and  was  for  two  terms 
President  of  the  Republican  League  of  Ohio,  a consolidation  of  the  most  important  Repub- 
lican clubs  of  the  Buckeye  State.  Mr.  Bonham’s  offices  are  located  in  the  Lincoln  Inn 
Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jesse  M.  Brandt, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  same  city,  was  born  in 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1869.  He  is  of  German  descent,  his  father 
being  Mr.  J.  R.  Brandt,  a contractor  and 
builder.  Young  Brandt  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fairfield  County  and  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus.  He  sub- 
sequently took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1896,  receiving  a prize  of  $50 
for  the  best  oration.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  same  year,  and  immediately  took  up 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has 
become  eminently  successful.  Mr.  Brandt  is  a 
lawyer  of  extraordinary  ability,  well  grounded 
in  all  the  questions  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a Republican  who  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
party.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Republican 
Executive  and  Central  Committees  of  his  home 
county,  and  in  the  years  of  1891  to  1893  served 
as  a 1 ownship  Clerk.  He  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Hamilton  County  in  the  April  election  of  1900,  and  was  re-elected  for  a second 
term  in  1903.  Mr.  Brandt  has  always  been  a conscientious  and  painstaking  official,  and  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  the  members  of  the  Hamilton  County  bar,  irrespective  of  party  affili- 
ations. Mr.  Brandt  is  a member  of  the  Blaine  Club  and  of  the  Stamina  Republican  League. 
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George  K.  Browning, 

An  eminent  attorney  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Hopewell 
Township,  Muskingum  County,  on  the  26th  of  March,  i860.  His  parents,  James  and  Eliza- 
beth Sheppard  Browning,  were  natives  of  Virginia  and  descendants  from  the  early  settlers 
of  that  State.  In  1856,  the  father  brought  his  family  to  Ohio,  settling  on  a farm  in  Mus- 
kingum County.  Mr.  George  K.  Browning,  while  working  on  his  father’s  farm,  attended  the 
public  schools  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  thereby  prepared  himself  to  enter 
the  Muskingum  College  at  New  Concord.  His  date  of  matriculation  was  in  1884,  and  he 
graduated  from  that  seat  of  learning  three  years  later,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  John  W.  King,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Desiring  to  complete  his  legal  studies,  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  Ann  Arbor  University,  of  Michigan,  and  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  L.B.,  in  1891.  Returning  to  Zanesville,  he  read  law  for  another  year,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  made  a 
name.  In  1893  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Muskingum  County,  and  during  his 
incumbency  handled  many  important  cases  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1896,  serving  until  1900,  when  he  resumed  the  general  practice  of  law,  and 
became  a partner  of  Judge  King,  founding  the  firm  of  King  & Browning.  This  firm 
remained  in  existence  until  the  death  of  Judge  King,  in  1903,  when  Mr.  Browning  took  as 
a partner  the  son  of  the  late  Judge,  the  firm  name  becoming  Browning  & King.  A Repub- 
lican since  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Mr.  Browning  has  been  ever  active  in  politics,  and  has 
rendered  his  party  signal  services.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  First 
Subdivision  of  the  Eighth  Common  Pleas  District  for  two  years,  and  at  the  present  writing 
is  a member  of  that  important  body;  during  the  years  of  1903-1904  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Central  Committee,  and  in  1900-1901  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Muskingum  County.  In  1904,  Mr.  Browning  was  a prominent  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  Republican  Congressional  Convention  of  his  district  would  have  received 

the  nomination  but  for  the  petty  jealousy  of  a 
former  Congressman  from  the  same  district. 
On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1896,  Mr.  Browning 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  M. 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Henry  Lewis,  of  Lansing, 
Michigan.  Lie  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife  in 
July,  1903.  Mr.  Browning  is  a man  who  retains 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  his  fellow  men 
who  know  him  and  appreciate  his  worth  and 
ability.  As  a lawyer  his  reputation  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  expected  of  him,  that  his  future 
will  be  one  of  usefulness  and  success. 

John  Eldridge  Bruce, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  bar  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1856.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  the  United  States,  the  family’s 
name  being  recorded  in  the  history  of  this 
country  for  six  generations.  On  his  father’s 
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side  the  family  originally  came  from  Scotland,  and  on  his  mother’s  from  England.  Mr. 
Bruce  received  his  education  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  1876.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  two  years,  at  the 
same  time  studying  law  with  E.  P.  Bradstreet.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  September, 
1879,  where  he  finished  his  legal  training.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1879,  he 
immediately  opened  an  office,  associating  himself  with  Judge  H.  C.  Whitman,  later  forming 
a partnership  with  E.  P.  Bradstreet,  and  afterward  becoming  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Bromwell  & Bruce.  Mr.  Bruce  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  corporation  lawyers 
in  the  State,  and  is  connected  with  many  business  corporations  as  director,  Secretary  or 
Treasurer.  He  is  a director  of  the  well-known  firm.  The  J.  A.  Fay  & Egan  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  political  belief,  Mr.  Bruce  is  a staunch  Democrat,  and  during  both  of  President 
Cleveland's  terms  was  Assistant  United  Stares  Attorney.  In  1S83  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  serving  one  term  of  office.  He  also  was-  a member  of  the  Council  of 
College  Hill,  in  which  village  he  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  held  the  honorable  position 
of  Mayor.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a Shriner  and  Knight  Templar;  of 
the  college  fraternity,  Phi  Gamma  Delta;  the  Business  Men's  Club,  and  Duckworth  Club, 
in  which  latter  celebrated  organization  he  occupied  the  office  of  Vice  President  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  Mr.  Bruce  is  President  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  On  the  12th  of  December, 
1883,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  S.  Knowlton,  and  by  that  union  he  is  the  father  of  one 
son  and  one  daughter.  His  law  office  is  located  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Cincinnati,  and 
his  residence,  in  College  Hill. 

Robert  Allen  Calvert, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  Scioto 
County  bar.  He  is  of  English  extraction,  his  parents  being  of  the  good  and  sturdy  stock 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  civiliza- 
tion and  energy  of  American  life.  His  father, 

Mr.  George  Washington  Calvert,  a native  of 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  was  born  near  the 
site  of  the  Bull  Run  Battlefield,  in  1805,  and 
came  to  Ohio  in  1812  with  his  mother  and  two 
brothers,  where  they  located  on  a farm  in 
Scioto  County.  The  mother  of  Robert  Allen 
Calvert,  Mrs.  Emma  (Hoskinson)  Calvert, 
was  a daughter  of  a soldier  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Mr.  R.  A.  Calvert  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1837,  on  a farm  in  Scioto 
County.  He  spent  his  early  youth  on  the 
farm,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  the  county, 
but,  more  fortunate  than  most  boys  reared  on 
a farm,  he  subsequently  had  the  advantages 
of  an  education  more  extended  than  that 
acquired  at  the  district  schools.  After  a course 
in  these  schools  Mr.  Calvert  entered  Witten- 
berg College,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated.  He  then  entered 
actively  into  business  life.  For  four  vears  he 
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was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with  his  brother,  Frank  W. ; he  then  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  store  and  continued  in  the  business  for  three  years  more.  He  finally  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  John  W.  Codings,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  West  Union,  Ohio,  on  October  8,  1868,  Mr.  Calvert  immediately 
started  into  the  general  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  achieved  a high  standing.  In  1872  Mr. 
Calvert  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Scioto  County  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
re-elected  in  1875,  serving  in  all  six  years.  After  the  close  of  his  second  term  Judge  Cal- 
vert resumed  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  Judge  Calvert  is  a man  of  conserva- 
tive temperament,  considerate  judgment  and  affable  manners  and  stands  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  practitioners.  He  is  a Republican  who  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party. 

Newton  Chalker, 

Of  Southington,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
whose  picture,  at  the  age  of  60,  accompanies 
this  article,  is  another  example  of  that  large 
class  of  successful  men  in  America  who  began 
life  in  the  most  limited  circumstances,  and 
struggled  against  poverty  in  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation, and,  by  self-reliance  and  energy,  ulti- 
mately achieved  wealth,  influence  and  indepen- 
dence. He  is  the  third  son  of  James  Jr.  and  Eliza 
Hyde  Chalker,  and  was  born  in  Southington, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  September  12,  1842. 
The  early  years  of  his  life  were  passed  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  his  native  township  assisting 
in  the  farm  work,  except  when  attending  the 
short  winter  and  summer  terms  of  the  country 
public  school  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
At  the  age  of  14  years  he  began  to  attend  the 
Western  Reserve  Seminary,  at  West  Farm- 
ington, Ohio.  At  the  age  of  16,  after  an  attend- 
ance of  three  and  one-half  terms  at  that  insti- 
tution he  began  teaching  the  winter  term  of 
nearby  country  schools,  teaching  in  the  town- 
ships of  Graceville,  Southington  and  Champion  in  his  native  county,  and  in  Parkman,  in 
Geauga  County,  and  also  in  the  township  of  Litchfield,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1862  he  quit  school  and  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Eighty-sev- 
enth Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  in  our  late  war  against  disunion  and  slavery.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  which  began  on  the  13th  and  terminated  on  the  15th  of 
September,  of  that  year.  In  that  battle  the  Union  forces  numbered  15,000,  and  were  under 
command  of  Coloned  Dixon  S.  Miles.  The  Rebel  forces  were  under  command  of  General 
“Stonewall”  Jackson,  and  numbered  three  times  as  many.  After  three  days  hard  fighting 
the  Union  forces  surrendered  and  13,500  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  the  others  being  cav- 
alrymen, made  their  escape.  These  prisoners  were  soon  paroled  and  sent  back  North. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment,  this  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  service  and  Mr.  Chalker  returned  to  his  home.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
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Mr.  Chalker  entered  Allegheny  College,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  June,  1866,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  later  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  The  year  1866-1867  he  was  Principal  of  Dixon  Seminary,  at 
Dixon,  Illinois,  and  the  following  vear  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at 
Darlington,  Wisconsin.  I11  September,  1868,  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Albany,  New 
York,  and  graduated  therefrom  the  following  year  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
of  that  State.  After  passing  a few  months  in  a law  office  in  New  York  City  he  located  in 
Cameron,  Missouri,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  autumn  of  1869. 
He  remained  in  Cameron  nearly  five  years,  but  not  realizing  his  expectation  which  he  had 
entertained  of  the  West,  he  returned,  in  1874,  to  Ohio,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  of 
that  year,  he  located  in  the  city  of  Akron,  in  that  State,  and  there  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  addition  to  his  profession  Mr.  Chalker  engaged  in  various  other 
branches  of  business.  For  a time  he  owned  and  managed  a farm  in  his  native  township;  he 
was  a charter  member,  and,  for  a long  time,  a director  of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank,  of 
Akron;  he  was  also  a charter  member  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Barberton,  Ohio.  He  has 
also  dealt  quite  extensively  in  real  estate,  purchasing  various  tracts  in  Akron,  subdividing 
them  into  residence  lots,  building  dwelling  houses  on  many  of  them  and  selling  out  to  indi- 
vidual purchasers;  also  making  extensive  purchases  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  In  the  year 
1893  Mr.  Chalker  practically  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  and  his  other  business,  and 
devoted  several  years  thereafter  to  travel,  visiting  nearly  every  State  and  Territoiy  of  his 
own  country,  also  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  June,  1895,  he  started  on  a tour  abroad  and  vis- 
ited the  chief  places  of  interest  in  Ireiand,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  India,  Birmah,  Malay,  China,  Japan  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  making  a complete  tour  around  the  world  in  one  year.  In  politics  Mr. 
Chalker  is  a Republican.  He  has  been  Commander  of  Buckley  Post,  Grand  Army  of  ihe 
Republic,  with  headquarters  at  Akron.  Ohio. 


James  Harlan  Cleveland, 

Attorney  at  law,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
among  the  best  known  members  of  the  Ham- 
ilton County  bar.  He  is  a native  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  a son  of  Francis  L.  and  Laura 
Harlan  Cleveland,  and  was  born  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Bluegrass  State  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  Mr.  Cleveland  received  his  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  home  city,  after 
which  he  attended  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1885. 
After  his  graduation  he  immediately  went  to 
Europe  and  matriculated  at  the  University  at 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  followed  his 
studies  for  one  year.  Returning  to  his  native 
land,  he  became  a student  in  the  Columbian 
Law  School,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1888.  On  the  29th 
of  February,  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio,  from  which  position  he 
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resigned  on  the  3d  of  November,  1889,  forming  a law  partnership  with  Hon.  C.  B.  Mat- 
thews, under  the  firm  name  of  Matthews  & Cleveland.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1894,  he  was 
commissioned  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  having  served  with  distinction,  he  again  took  up  the 
general  practice  of  law  and  achieved  a high  standing.  Politically,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Democracy  in  Southern  Ohio,  and  he  has  served  his  party  often  and  faith- 
fully. He  was  a delegate  to  numerous  party  conventions,  and  in  July,  1904,  represented 
his  party  in  St.  Louis  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  He  is  a member  and 
ex-President  of  the  famous  Duckworth  Club,  of  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  of  several  social 
organizations.  As  a lawyer  he  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  practitioners,  and  in 
all  his  career  he  has  never  done  one  act  which  a possible  enemy  might  use  against  him. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  married  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1888,  to  Miss  Grace  E. 
Matthews,  daughter  of  the  late  Stanley  Matthews,  Justice  of  the  Linked  States  Supreme  Court. 

Benjamin  Rush  Cowen, 

Clerk  of  the  LTnited  States  District  and 
Circuit  Court,  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Morrfield,  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1831.  His  father. 
Benjamin  Sprague  Cowen,  was  for  many 
years  presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1840.  General  Cowen  spent  his  boyhood,  and 
until  he  was  26  years  of  age,  in  St.  Clairsville. 
Ohio,  where,  in  the  classical  institute  of  that 
place,  he  obtained  his  education.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  printing  business, 
and  worked  at  that  business,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pursued  a regular  course  in  the  study  of 
medicine.  From  1848  to  1857  he  was  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  “Belmont  Chronicle,”  a 
weekly  papers  published  at  St.  Clairsville.  For 
three  years  after  that  period  he  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  and  real  estate  business  at  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio.  In  1S60  he  was  elected  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  October,  1861,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State,  of  Ohio,  on  the  ticket  with  Governor 
Tod.  This  position  he  resigned  in  May,  1862,  and  went  to  the  field.  Besides  serving  as 
Chief  Clerk  in  i860  and  1861,  he  was  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Dennison, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In  April,  1861,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Regiment  for  three  months’  service,  and  in  May,  of  that 
year,  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Commissary  of 
Subsistence.  In  June,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  additional  paymaster  in  the  army 
by  President  Lincoln.  General  Cowen  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
in  the  Shenandoah  and  Kanawha  Valleys,  and  elsewhere  in  West  Virgina,  until  January, 
1864,  when  he  took  a leave  of  absence  without  pay,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant  General 
of  Ohio  by  Governor  Brough,  filling  that  office  during  the  terms  of  Governors  Brough, 
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Anderson  and  Cox,  and  until  January,  1868.  In  1865  he  was  breveted  Brigadier  General  of 
volunteers  by  President  Johnson  for  organizing  and  sending  out  the  “hundred-days  men” 
of  Ohio. 

General  Cowen  is  a staunch  Republican.  His  first  entrance  into  politics  was  an  an 
anti-slavery  Whig,  and  he  edited  a newspaper  for  four  years  before  he  became  a voter.  His 
first  vote  was  cast  for  the  last  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  General  Winfield  Scott, 
and  he  voted  for  the  first  Republican  candidate,  John  C.  Fremont,  and  for  all  succeeding 
Republican  candidates.  General  Cowen  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
ventions of  1856  and  1868,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  latter.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  State 
Republican  Executive  Commitee  in  1865,  1866  and  1867,  and  a member  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee  from  1866  to  1876.  In  1867  he  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  Governor,  and  was  defeated  in  the  convention  by  General  Hayes  'by  ten  votes  only  on 
the  last  ballot.  He  was  then  tendered  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor  by  the 
same  convention,  but  declined  it.  General  Cowen  was  appointed  Supervisior  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  District  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Utah  in  1869,  and  transferred 
thence  to  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  in  1870.  From  1871  to  1877  he  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Department  under  President  Grant.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner to  appraise  the  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian, 
and  in  1872  he  was  a Commissioner  to  visit  Sitting  Bull’s  Indians  in  Montana.  In  1873 
General  Cowen  was  a Commissioner  to  survey  and  appraise  certain  Indian  reservations 
in  California,  and  in  September,  1874,  he  was  a commissioner,  associated  with  the  late 
Admiral  Rodgers,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  race  troubles  in  New  Orleans,  and  wrote 
the  report  of  that  commission  afterwards,  and  in  March  and  April,  1875,  he  was  Commis- 
sioner to  investigate  the  Mormon  troubles  in  LTtah.  In  1880  General  Cowen  returned  to 
the  newspaper  business,  becoming  editor  of  the  “Ohio  State  Journal,”  at  Columbus,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  till  November,  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  General  Cowen  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  is  fellow  citizens.  He  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason,  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  the  Fred  Jones  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of 
the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club.  In  1876  he  de- 
clined an  election  as  Commander  of  the  G.  A. 

R.  of  Ohio. 

Jerome  D.  Creed, 

Of  Cincinnati,  attorney  at  law,  was  born 
in  the  Queen  City  on  the  9th  of  September, 

1854.  He  is  the  son  of  D.  K.  and  Mary  Ring 
Creed,  and  received  a very  careful  education, 
attending  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  as 
well  as  St.  Xavier  College,  and  taking  a spe- 
cial business  course  at  Nelson’s  Business  Col- 
lege, of  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  an  expert 
bookkeeper.  The  business  of  bookkeeping, 
however,  did  not  harmonize  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  Mr.  Creed,  consequently  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  entering  the  office  of  J.  G.  and 
H.  Douglas.  Hon.  Alexander  Long  was  later 
his  preceptor  in  his  chosen  profession,  and 
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from  him  particularly  he  gathered  sufficient  knowledge  to  warrant  him  in  opening  an  office 
under  his  own  name  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in 
the  spring  of  1880.  From  that  time  Mr.  Creed  has  constantly  been  engaged  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  has  gained  as  clients  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city,  as  well  as  large  cor- 
porations. He  has  a wide  experience  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  has  engaged  in  num 
erous  extensive  litigations.  His  professional  knowledge  has  been  devoted  particularly  to 
commercial  and  real  estate  law,  and  he  has  acquired  a reputation  in  tax  cases  in  which  he 
has  been  exceptionally  successful.  The  records  of  the  courts  repeatedly  bear  his  name  as 
assignee  and  receiver.  In  politics  Mr.  Creed  is  a Democrat,  and  has  been  elected  by  his  party 
to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  village  of  Mt.  Airy,  in  which  community  he  has  also  acted  as 
Councilman  and  member  of  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Creed  is  a member  of  the  St.  Xavier’s 
Alumni  Association.  His  office  is  located  in  the  Allen  Building,  corner  Fifth  and  Main 

D,  R.  Crissinger, 

Of  Marion,  Ohio,  an  attorney  of  more 
than  local  fame  and  a Democrat  who  is  a 
leader  in  his  party’s  councils,  was  born  on  the 
10th  day  of  December,  i860,  in  Tully  Town- 
ship, Marion  County,  Ohio.  He  is  of  Dutch- 
German  ancestry,  his  father’s  people  having 
come  across  the  ocean  from  Holland  in  1775, 
taking  part  in  George  Washington’s  memorial 
campaign  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Mr.  Crissinger's  father,  John 
Crissinger,  a native  of  Ohio,  was  a well  known 
lumber  dealer ; his  mother,  Margaret  Gans- 
horn,  came  from  the  famous  old  university 
town,  Heidelberg.  Mr.  Crissinger  received  a 
careful  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Cale- 
donia, Ohio,  at  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  26  years.  Immediately 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hon.  W.  Z.  Davis,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Davis  & Crissinger.  This  partnership  continued  until  he  was  elected  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  of  Marion  County,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected.  Completing  his  second 
term  as  Prosecutor  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Marion,  and  during  his  third  term  as 
such  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  John  A.  Wolford  under  the  firm  name  of  Wolford  & 
Crissinger.  This  partnership  lasted  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Wolford  in  the  fall  of  1898.  In 
the  spring  of  1900  he  formed  the  present  law  partnership  with  Hon.  Fred  E.  Guthery,  as 
Crissinger  & Guthery,  which  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  law  firms  in  Central  Ohio. 
In  1904  Mr.  Crissinger  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  District,  but  owing  to  the  National  Republican  landslide  was 
defeated  by  a small  majority,  although  he  run  many  hundred  ahead  of  his  own  ticket.  This 
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defeat  was  no  reflection  upon  his  popularity,  but  rather  a tribute  to  President  Roosevelt.  In 
1905  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  State  Bar  Examiners  Committee  for  the  term  of 
five  years.  Socially,  Mr.  Crissinger  is  a Mason,  an  Elk,  a K.  of  P.  and  a Shriner.  Mr.  Cris- 
singer  is  a married  man,  and  the  father  of  one  daughter. 


Harry  M.  Daugherty, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  condense  the  story  or  life 
or  achievement  into  a single  paragraph.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  much  that  goes  to  round 
out  and  complete  the  ordinary  biography  must 
necessarily  be  omitted. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Washington  Court  House,  in  Fayette  County. 

Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  January,  i860.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded 
by  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
later  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1881.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Washington  Court  House.  Plis 
success  at  the  bar  and  his  increasing  business 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  open  an  office 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  which  he  has  now 
transferred  his  entire  practice,  and  where  he 
now  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative  business.  He  Harry  M.  Daugherty 

is  counsel  for  several  large  insurance  com- 
panies, railroads  and  other  corporations. 

In  politics  Mr.  Daugherty  has  always  been  an  active,  agg'ressive  Republican,  and  by  his 
work  through  the  party  organization,  as  well  as  by  his  services  upon  the  stump,  has  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  that  party  in  the  State.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  in  1898,  and  his  work  in  that  campaign  stamped  him  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  political  organizers  in  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  General  Asembly 
in  1889,  and  served  on  the  Judiciary  and  Corporation  Committees.  He  was  re-elected  in  1891, 
and,  besides  important  committee  work,  was  chosen  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
House  caucus.  He  was  also  honored  with  the  Chairmanship  of  the  caucus  that  decided  the 
Speakership,  upon  which  hinged  the  election  of  a United  States  Senator.  In  1893  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Convention  which  nominated  McKinley  for  Governor. 
In  1897  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  In  1888  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the-  Congressional  nomination  in  his  district,  but  was  defeated  on  the  250th 
ballot  by  three  votes.  In  1900  Mr.  Daugherty  was  a candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and,  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  party,  he 
was  defeated  by  Governor  Nash  on  the  second  ballot  by  a very  close  vote,  Mr.  Nash  hav- 
ing secured  the  support  of  such  powerful  leaders  as  Senator  Hanna  and  George  B.  Cox. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  and  political  achievements,  Mr.  Daugherty  is  connected 
with  many  large  business  enterprises,  and  has  attained  an  enviable  position  as  a man  of 
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affairs.  In  1904  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
which  nominated  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Daugherty’s  family  consists  of  his  wife 
and  two  children.  Miss  Emily  B.  and  Master  Draper  M. 

Charles  T.  Dumont, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Millcreek  Township,  Hamilton  County,  and  a practicing  attorney 
of  Cincinnati,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  at  Vevay,  Indiana.  He  is  of  French  descent 
on  his  father's  side,  and  of  Swiss-French  ancestry  on  his  mother’s.  His  father,  John  J. 
Dumont,  was  engaged  in  the  boiler  and  engineering  business  at  Vevay.  His  mothers 
maiden  name  was  Eliza  L.  Siebenthal.  He  traces  his  ancestry  back  for  several  generations 
in  this  country,  his  great  grandfather  Phillips  being  a celebrated  scout  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  frontiersman.  His  mother’s 
father  was  the  first  Sheriff  of  Switzerland  County,  Indiana.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Dumont 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  His  advent  in 

public  life  occurred  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Restoration 
Clerk  in  the  Probate  Court  under  Judge  Goe- 
bel. For  six  years  Mr.  Dumont  served  during 
Tudge  Goebel’s  incumbency,  and  later  for  a 
period  of  four  years  under  Judge  Howard  Fer- 
ris. While  engaged  in  that  capacity  he  read 
law  and  for  one  year  attended  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Law  School,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1895.  Squire  Dumont  has 
always  been  a staunch  Republican  and  has 
served  his  party  faithfully.  He  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Henry  Mack,  and  later 
was  elected  to  that  position  for  one  term,  in 
1886,  representing  the  First  Ward  of  Cincin- 
nati. During  his  incumbency  of  his  present 
position,  Squire  Dumont  acted  as  Coroner  for 
two  days,  during  the  absence  of  Coroner  Dr. 
Schwab.  His  election  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
occurred  in  April,  1899,  and  his  re-election  in 
1902.  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  he  made 
an  efficient  and  impartial  Justice.  Socially, 
Squire  Dumont  is  a leading  member  of  the 

Blaine  Ciub,  and  is  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 

Royal  Arcanum  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ; he  also  is  a member  of  the  Supreme  Circle  of  the 
Protected  Home  Circle,  and  of  the  Ancient  Essemc  Order.  Justice  Dumont  is  a man  liked 
by  all  who  come  in  personal  contact  with  him,  and  it  is  conceded  even  by  his  political  ene- 
mies that  he  is  fair,  conscientious  and  has  a splendid  intuition,  as  well  as  legal  knowledge 

for  the  just  decisions  of  questions  which  come  before  him.  In  March,  1875,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Katie  Wilkerson,  who  died  in  1895,  leaving  three  children.  In  April, 
1898.  he  married  Bertha  B.  Reeder,  his  present  wife,  and  by  this  union  he  is  the  father  of  two 
bright  children.  One  son,  Theodore  Leclerc  Dumont,  is  now  serving  his  country  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  law  office  of  Justice  Dumont  is  located  in  the  Lincoln  Inn  Court  Building, 
Cincinnati,  while  his  official  office  is  to  be  found  at  1914  Williams  Avenue,  Norwood,  Ohio. 
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William  F.  Eltzroth, 

Lawyer,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Warren  County,  Ohio,  and  was  born  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Hamilton  Township,  December  28,  1846,  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel  and 
Hannah  (Shepley)  Eltzroth,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  same  county.  The  surname 
is  rarely  met  with  and  is  of  German  origin.  Valentine  and  Susannah  Eltzroth,  great-great- 
grand-parents  of  William  F.,  emigrated  from  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  and  settled  in  Frederick  County  Maryland,  where  their  son,  Francis,  was 
born  June  4,  1762.  Francis  was  a youthful  soldier  in  the  revolution;  married  Catherine 
Oswalt,  and,  in  1802,  emigrated  to  Warren  County,  Ohio,  and  purchased  the  whole  of  Mili- 
tary Survey  3791,  consisting  of  200  acres,  on  which  he  resided  until  his  death,  and  a por- 
tion of  which  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  Francis  and  Catherine  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
seven  of  whom  were  born  in  Maryland,  and 
three  in  Ohio.  Of  these,  Jonas  married  Cath- 
erine Morgan  and  was  the  father  of  ten  chil- 
dren, who  lived  to  maturity,  married  and 
reared  families,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dan- 
iel, father  of  William  F. 

After  attending  the  common  schools  Will- 
iam F.  entered  Miami  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1869,  receiving  the  mathe- 
matical honors  of  his  class.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  was  engaged  for  a while  in  teaching 
and  land  surveying,  and  then  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  A.  G.  McBurney,  at  Lebanon.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1873,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Lebanon,  where  he  has  ever  since  contin- 
ued. In  April,  1876,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Lebanon  and  served  in  that  office  two  terms ; 
in  1885  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Senate  as  a Democrat  and  served  a full  term, 
and  while  in  the  Legislature  was  a member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  1902  he  was  appointed  a Trustee  of 
Miami  University,  and  he  takes  great  interest 
in  the  promotion  and  welfare  of  his  alma  mater.  He  is  a director  of  the  Lebanon  National 
Bank;  has  served  several  years  as  a member  of  the  Town  Council,  and,  as  a citizen  and  a 
municipal  officer,  has  always  been  found  on  the  side  of  public  improvement. 

Since  retiring  from  the  State  Senate  in  1887  Mr.  Eltzroth  has  not  sought  any  political 
office,  but  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  professional  duties.  His  practice  has 
been  large  and  lucrative;  he  has  often  been  selected  to  act  in  responsible  fiduciary  capaci- 
ties, and  probably  no  lawyer  of  his  county,  if,  indeed,  any  citizen,  has  been  called  to 
administer  so  many  large  estates.  His  legal  business,  the  trusts  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  the  industrial  enterprises  in  which  he  is  interested,  make  him  one  of  the  busiest  of  men. 

On  September  24th,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nellie  B.  Wilson,  of  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eltzroth  are  active  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  have  a beauti- 
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fill  home  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
Lebanon.  Their  only  child,  Clara  C.,  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  Vassar. 

Edwin  DeWitt  Erskine, 

A leading  attorney  in  the  city  of  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1870,  at  East  Springfield,  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio.  He  is  of  Irish  descent  on  his  father’s 
side,  his  mother's  people  having  lived  for 
three  generations  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Erskine  was  educated  in  the  district 
school  of  his  native  county,  at  Mt.  Union  Col 
lege,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  law  college  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  At 
the  age  of  18  years  he  commenced  teaching 
school,  which  vocation  he  followed  for  four 
years,  after  which  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
commencing  to  practice  in  1895.  He  is  at 
present  practicing  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Steubenville,  where  he  has  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  politics  Mr.  Erskine  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  is  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Central  Committee.  Socially,  Mr.  Erskine  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a Knight  Templar,  an  Elk  and  a K.  of  P.  He  is  President  of  the  King  Lubricator  and  Brass 
Supply  Company,  of  Steubenville,  a flourishing  enterprise  of  that  community.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  1900,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Lucy  Matlack,  an  estimable 
young  lady  of  Steubenville.  Notwithstanding 
his  youth  Mr.  Erskine  is  recognized  as  an  able, 
well-read  and  rising  lawyer,  who  enjoys  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  he  undoubtedly  has  a brilliant  career 
before  him,  both  in  his  profession  and  politics. 

His  office  is  located  at  317  Market  street, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Otis  H.  Fisk, 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  younger  element  of  the  Hamilton  County 
bar.  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  re- 
ceived his  education  not  only  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  old  world.  He  was  born  in  Covington, 

Kentucky,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1870.  His 
father,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fisk,  a well-known 
Covington  attorney,  °rave  to  his  son  every 
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opportunity  to  obtain  a thorough  education,  and  after  a course  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  some  preparatory  studies  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Yale,  from  which  famous  institution  Mr.  Fisk  graduated  in  1892  with  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  After  his  graduation,  in  order  to  round  out  his  mental  training,  Mr.  Fisk 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  for  four  years  attended  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Leipsic 
and  Heidelberg,  where  he  took  up  the  studies  of  phylosophy  and  law.  In  1895  he  received 
at  Heidelberg  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Phylosophy,  and  in  the  year  following  from  the  same 
institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  Returning  to  America  in  1899,  he,  after 
brilliantly  passing  an  examination,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  St. 
Paul  Building,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Fisk  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason-  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Helen  W.  Pogue  on  the  5th  of  June,  1901.  He  lives  with  his  family  on  Wal- 
nut Hills,  a suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

Harry  Frease, 

Attorney  at  law,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  well-known  lawyers  of  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  State,  was  born  at  Canton,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1865.  His 
father,  Joseph  Frease,  is  a prominent  attorney  at  law,  and  ex-Common  Pleas  and  Dis- 
trict Judge.  His  mother,  Sarah  Hays  Belden  Frease,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Common 
Pleas  and  District  Judge  and  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio,  George  W.  Belden,  a man  whose  name  is  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  about  1833.  and  after  serv- 
ing as  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Stark  County, 

Ohio,  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  as  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit, 
and  served  for  a period  of  seven  years,  from 
1837  to  1844.  This  was  under  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio.  He  was  elected  under  the 
Constitution  of  1851  a District  and  Common 
Pleas  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Ohio,  and  served  from  1852  to  1855,  when  he 
resigned  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Two 
years  later,  in  1857,  without  being  a candidate, 
he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  served  four  years.  In  the 
line  of  duties  as  United  States  District  Attor 
ney  he  successfully  prosecuted  the  “Oberlin 
Rescuers”  under  the  Federal  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  The  noted  cases  of  Ex-parte  Bushneil 
and  Ex-parte  Langston  were  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  habeas  corpus  by 
the  defendent  prisoners,  where  the  Federal 
laws  were  held  to  be  constitutional,  although 
the  five  Judges  were  Republicans.  (9.  Ohio 
State  reports,  page  77).  Colonel  Frease’s 
father,  Joseph  Frease,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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of  Ohio  in  1851.  From  1856  to  1858  he  served  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Stark  County, 
and  from  1867  to  1877  as  Common  Pleas  judge  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  Ohio. 
Since  then  and  until  the  present  writing  he  has  been  a practicing  attorney  at  Canton.  He 
was  partner  to  Judge  Belden  from  1856  to  1867,  the  firm  name  being  Belden  & Frease. 
When  the  late  President  William  McKinley  came  to  Canton  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Belden  as  a partner  in  place  of  Judge  Frease,  the  firm  name 
being  changed  into  Belden  & McKinley,  and  so  continued  until  the  death  of  Judge  Bel- 
den. President  McKinley’s  law  practice  before  he  went  to  Congress  in  1877  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  courts  presided  over  by  Judge  Frease.  Colonel  Harry  Frease  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  High  School  of  Canton,  Ohio.  He  never  attended 
any  other  school  or  college,  but  took  a special  course  in  anatomy  and  dissection  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College,  at  Cleveland  during  the  winters  of  1889  and  1890.  At 
the  age  of  16  years  he  started  in  business  life  as  chainman  in  the  Engineering  Corps  of 
the  Cleveland,  Canton,  Coshocton  and  Straitsville  Railroad,  now  the  Cleveland-Zanesville 
division  of  the  Wheeling  & Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  in  three  weeks  was  promoted  to  be 
transitman,  continuing  as  instrument  man  and  draftsman  until  the  19th  of  February,  1884. 
From  that  time  until  June,  of  the  same  year,  he  served  as  chief  draftsman  for  the  Ohio  Rail- 
way, now  the  Northern  Ohio  Railroad.  He  then  entered  the  firm  of  Frease  Brothers,  and 
later  of  Frease  & Reed,  engineers,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  remaining  there  until  1890.  From 
1888  to  1892  he  served  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Valley  Railway,  now  the  C.,  T.  & V.  divis- 
ion of  the  B.  & O.  Railroad,  and  in  that  position  he  developed  the  location  of  the  Akron 
and  Chicago  Junction  Division  of  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  in  1890,  and  also  the  route  of  the 
Canton  & East  Liverpool  Railway,  now  the  B.  & O.  franchise,  in  1895.  For  many  years 
Colonel  Frease  has  been  identified  with  Ohio  military  affairs.  Fie  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Canton  Cadets  as  private  in  1876,  and  from  then  to  1884  was  promoted  to  non- 
commissioned officer  and  First  Lieutenant  of  the  company.  From  1884  to  1885  he  was 
First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the  Canton  Independent  Battalion  of  Infantry,  and 
from  1885  to  1890  Captain,  commanding  Company  C,  of  the  battalion.  He  was  Captain, 
commanding  Company  I,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Ohio  National  Guard,  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  from  the  10th  of  May,  1892,  to  the  10th  of  May,  1897.  During  the  memor- 
able campaign  of  1896,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Major  McKinley  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Colonel  Frease  was  “Major,”  commanding  the  “Canton  Troop,”  a mounted  citizen 
organization,  which  received  and  escorted  visiting-  delegations,  and  organized  and  directed 
the  various  parades  during  that  campaign.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Chief  Marshal,  Colonel 
Frease  organized  and  directed  the  street  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
and  the  funeral  and  obsequies  and  procession,  when  the  late  President  McKinley  was  bur- 
ied at  Canton  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  September,  1901.  Colonel  Frease  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  with  his  father,  Judge  Frease,  the  firm  name  being  Frease& Frease. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  the  4th  of  May,  1886, 
and  to  practice  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1902.  He  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  since  1900,  and  gives  special  attention  to 
patent  law,  railroad  law  and  corporation  law.  Fie  is  a solicitor  of  patents  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  and  a right  of  way  attorney  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  was  formerly  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Colonel  Frease  has  been,  and  is,  closely  associated  with  many  business  enterprises  of  his 
locality.  From  1892  to  1893  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  from  1893  to  1895,  Superin- 
tendent, and  from  1896  to  1899,  Treasurer  of  the  Canton  Stoneware  Company,  engaged  in 
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coal  and  clay  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  stoneware,  brick  and  other  clay  products.  He 
is  a director  of  The  Repository  Printing  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  a director  of  The 
Canton  & East  Liverpool  Railway  Company.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1900,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Chief  Commissary  of  Division,  Ohio,  National  Guard,  by  Major 
General  Charles  Dick,  commanding.  Colonel  Frease  was  married  at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1898,  to  Katherina  Marie  Smith,  daughter  of  Hurxthal  W.  Smith. 
Two  sons  have  been  the  issue  of  their  union.  Colonel  Frease  attends,  with  his  family, 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Frease  is  a communicant.  His  residence  is  loca- 
ted at  130  West  Lake  street,  and  his  office  in  the  Central  Savings  Bank  Building,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Theodore  K.  Funk, 

Attorney  at  law,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  Southern  Ohio.  He  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  30th  of  January, 

1848,  on  a farm  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 

His  father  was  Mr.  Jacob  Funk,  a native  of 
Champaign  County,  where  he  lived  until  1897, 
to  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  quite  prominent  in  the  early  poli- 
tics of  Ohio.  Mr.  Funk’s  mother  was  Sarah 
(Long)  Funk,  who  is  still  living  at  the  old 
homestead.  Mr.  Funk  acquired  a good  educa- 
tion at  the  district  schools  of  his  home  county, 
and  at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Urbana, 

Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  entered  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1871, 
after  taking  a classical  course.  He  finally 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  William 
Lawrence,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  in  1873,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Scioto  County  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  by  a majority  of  931  votes.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  having  served  with 
distinction,  he  was  re-elected  to  a second  term  by  the  increased  majority  of  1,223  votes. 
In  1892  Mr.  Funk  represented  his  Congressional  District  as  Presidential  Elector  and  cast 
his  vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  year  following  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress  in  his 
district  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  General  Enoch,  of  Ironton,  and  again  in  1894,  and 

though  he  received  the  support  of  his  county,  he  failed  to  receive  the  nomination  in  both 

cases.  In  1874  Mr.  Funk  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Kinney,  daughter  of  Peter  Kinney, 

first  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-sixth  O.  V.  I.  Five  children  are  the  issue  of  this  union.  Mr. 

Funk  has  always  been  a staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
always  ready  to  serve  his  party  when  called  upon.  In  many  campaigns  he  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous services  as  a political  speaker,  and  his  arguments  were  not  only  forceful  and 
direct,  but  also  convincing.  In  his  profession  he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and 
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enjoys  a most  lucrative  practice.  He  is  one  ot  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Scioto  County 
bar,  and  enjoys  the  well-earned  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  criminal 
lawyers  in  Southern  Ohio.  His  abilities  and  experience  as  a lawyer  are  acknowledged, 
varied  and  extensive,  and  he  is  admirably  equipped  for  the  career  he  has  chosen  for  himself. 

Florien  Giauque, 

Of  Cincinnati,  attorney  at  law  and  author, 
is  a native  Buckeye.  He  was  born  on  the  nth 
of  May,  1843,  near  Berlin,  Holmes  County. 
His  parents,  Augustus  and  Sophia  (Guillaume) 
Giauque,  were  born  of  good  families  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  the  French-speaking  part 
of  Switzerland.  They  came,  when  young, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Holmes  County.  When 
Florien  was  a boy  of  six  years  his  father  left 
Holmes  County  and  settled  with  his  family  in 
Fredericksburg,  Wayne  County,  wherg  he 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood,  and  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  academy. 
While  he  was  still  a youth  both  parents  died, 
and  he  had  to  struggle  for  his  own  livelihood. 
In  1861,  shortly  after  his  mother’s  death,  he 
went  to  Vermillion  Institute,  at  Hayesville, 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing his  education.  ■ The  entire  fortune  he 
possessed  he  carried  in  his  pockets.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  which  he 
had  earned  making  railroad  ties.  With  this 
as  a capital,  and  supplemented  by  a determination  to  acquire  a collegiate  education,  he  began 
a course  in  the  Institute.  He  literally  worked  his  way  through  college,  paying  all  of  his  bills 
and  graduating  out  of  debt.  While  he  was  yet  a student,  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  serving  in  the  armies  of  Generals  Buell,  Rosecrans,  Sherman 
and  Thomas  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War.  Having  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Vermillion  Institute,  becoming  both  a pupil  and  a teacher. 
From  here  he  went  to  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier  Ohio,  entering  the  Freshman  class  in 
1866,  and  graduating  with  high  honors  three  years  later,  crowding  a four  years’  course  in 
three.  Soon  after  graduation  he  was  examined  for  a teacher's  certificate  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  received  the  best  certificate  in  a class  of  twenty-seven  students.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  became  Principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Glendale,  Ohio, 
which  position  he  held  until  1875,  when  he  declined  further  election.  During  his  career  as 
Superintendent  he  became  a student  of  law,  with  the  late  Justice  Stanley  Matthews  as 
preceptor.  The  year  he  ceased  his  services  as  a teacher  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Cincinnati  after  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  In 
1880,  Mr.  Giauque  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  B.  McClure.  This  firm  still  exists, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  law  firms  of  Hamilton  County. 
As  an  author,  especially  of  law  books,  Mr.  Giauque  enjoys  a national  reputation.  There 
is  probably  no  lawyer  in  Ohio  who  is  the  author  and  compiler  of  as  many  law  books  as  is 
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Mr.  Giauque.  His  principal  works  are  “Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio”  (seven  editions  and 
various  supplements  thereto);  Raff’s  Guide  for  Executors,  etc.,  two  volumes,  1879;  Ohio 
Election  Laws,  1879-01 ; United  States  Election  and  Naturalization  Laws,  1879-01  ; Manual 
for  Guardians  and  Trustees,  six  editions,  1881  ; Dower  and  Curtesy  Tables,  two  editions, 
1882;  Manual  for  Assignees,  six  editions,  1882:  Law  of  Roads,  Ditches,  Bridges  and  Water- 
courses, 1885;  Notary’s  and  Conveyancer’s  Manual,  two  editions,  1888;  Manual  for  Con- 
stables, Marshals,  etc.,  five  editions,  1891  ; Settlement  of  Descendant  Estates,  six  editions, 
1893;  Present  Value  Tables  (for  value  of  dower,  damages,  etc.),  two  editions,  1894;  Road 
and  Bridge  Laws  of  Ohio,  1894;  Drainage  Laws  of  Ohio,  1896.  He  is  also  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  various  periodicals  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects,  and,  because  of  his  numerous 
works  a sketch  of  Mr.  Giauque’s  life  appears  m Allibone’s  ‘‘Dictionary  of  Authors.”  In  1872 
Kenyon  College  conferred  upon  Mr.  Giauque  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1898  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  same  institution  of  learning  with  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  November, 
1884,  Mr.  Giauque  was  married  to  Mary,  a daughter  of  William  H.  Miller,  a lawyer  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  also  grand-daughter  of  John  Woods,  for  many  years  the  leading  lawyer 
of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  an  active  member  of  Congress,  and  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Giauque  resides  at  Glendale,  Ohio. 

John  Henry  Goeke, 


Was  born  at  Minster,  Ohio,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1869;  his  father  was  Mathias 
Goeke  and  his  mother  Dina  Goeke,  both  having 
been  lifelong  residents  of  the  village  of  Min- 
ster, and  his  ancestors  being  among  the  earlv 
pioneers  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Goeke  attended  school  in  his  early 
years  in  his  native  town  and  at  Celina,  Ohio, 
completing  his  education  at  Pio  Nono  College 
near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  graduating  from  that 
institution  in  1888.  After  graduating  and 
returning  home,  he  was  appointed  Probate 
Clerk  under  Probate  Judge  Benjamin  Linzee. 
While  acting  in  this  capacity  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  having  pursued  the  same 
for  one  year,  he  entered  the  law  school  at 
Cincinnati  and  graduated  with  high  average 
in  1891.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  of 
Ohio  he  formed  a partnership  with  W.  T. 
Mooney  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio.  This  partnership 
continued  until  dissolved  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Mooney  to  the  Judicial  bench  in  1892. 
One  year  thereafter  Mr.  Goeke  entered  into 
partnership  with  Anthony  Culliton,  of  the 
practice  law  until  1896,  when  Charles  L.  Smith 
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same  place,  and  the  firm  continued  to 
was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  for  three 


years  the  firm  of  Goeke,  Culliton  & Smith  was  foremost  in  the  litigation  that  came  to  the 
courts  from  the  entire  western  part  of  Auglaize  County,  portion  of  Mercer  County,  and  even  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  1893  Mr.  Goeke  was  elected  City  Solicitor  at  St.  Marys,  and 
upon  expiration  of  term  was  re-elected.  In  1894  and  1897  he  was  successfully  elected  to  the 
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important  office  of  Prosecutor.  During  the  latter  part  of  1897  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Samuel  A.  Hoskins,  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  and  that  firm  is  now  doing  an  extensive  business. 


Harvey  D.  Goulder, 


Attorney  at  law  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  foremost  admiralty  lawyers  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  1853,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  is  the  son  of  Christopher 
and  Barbara  (Freeland)  Goulder,  who  early  located  in  the  Forest  City.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  her  parents,  and  to  Cleveland  in 
1836,  and  died  there  in  1887.  The  father  was  of  English  birth,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  at 
an  early  age,  settling  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  from  which  city  he  removed  to  Cleveland  in 
the  early  ’30’s,  making  his  home  in  that  city  until  his  death  in  1894.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  lake  navigators,  and  throughout  his  life  was  connected  with  maritime  ventures.  The 

son,  Harvey  D.  Goulder,  attended  the  public 
schools,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  and  graduated  from  Central 
High  School  in  1869.  Already  he  had  become 
a sailor,  having  inherited  his  father’s  love  for 
the  water.  After  his  graduation  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  law,  and  studied  in  the  office 
of  Tyler  & Dennison.  Desiring  to  acquire 
commercial  experience,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Alcott,  Horton  & Co.  as  entry  clerk  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  Subsequently  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  laws  under  direction  of 
John  E.  Cary,  a leading  admiralty  attorney, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  Imme- 
diately he  began  practice,  and  his  progress 
has  been  steady.  Engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  law,  he  has  given  much  attention 
to  marine  and  insurance  law,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  nearly  all  the  important  cases 
which  have  been  tried  in  the  districts  border- 
ing upon  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  last  two 
decades,  in  the  particular  lines  of  maritime 

and  insurance  law,  being  considered  one  of  the 
Harvey  D.  Goulder  , , . , . , , . 

ablest  men  of  the  country,  and  an  authority 

often  called  upon  in  cases  requiring  technical 
knowledge.  He  is  interested  in  large  enterprises.  As  general  counsel  of  the  Lake  Carriers’ 
Association,  he  has  charge  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  lake  waterways,  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  etc.  He  is  public  spirited,  was  for  a number  of  years  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Trade,  director  and  then  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city  and  interested  in  many  business  concerns.  The  daughter  of  Rev. 
J.  E.  Rankin,  Mary  F.,  is  his  wife.  Rev.  Rankin,  his  father-in-law,  was  formerly  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregationalist  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  President  of  Howard 
University,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Goulder  is  a Republican  from  the  ground  up,  and  his  advice 
has  often  been  heard  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  his  profession,  in  business  and  in  civic 
matters  he  is  accorded  conservative,  sound  and  of  valuable  judgment.  He  was  a candidate 
for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  1903,  but  suffered  defeat  with  the  balance  of  the  ticket. 
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James  Wood  Halfhill, 

One  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Lima,  Ohio,  can  be  counted  among  the  most  influential 
Republicans  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  is  a member  of  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  family  in  America,  its  original  representative  coming  from  Germany.  Moses  Half- 
hill, the  father  of  James  W.  Halfhill,  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  came 
to  Ohio  with  his  parents  in  the  early  ’30’s,  locating  near  Apple  Creek,  Wayne  County. 
Finishing  his  studies  so  far  as  the  district  schools  would  permit,  Moses  Halfhill  engaged 
in  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  thus  found  means  to  continue  his  education  at  Delaware 
College,  Ohio.  In  1845  he  purchased  a farm  in  Morrow  County,  but  removed  some  years 
later  to  Mercer  County,  where  he  died  in  1876.  In  February,  i860,  he  married  Eleanor 
Maria,  daughter  of  James  Harvey  Wood,  of  Essex  County,  New  A ork,  a representative 
of  an  original  English  family,  whose  name  is  a part  of  American  history,  James  Harvey 
Wood  being  the  son  of  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  grandson  of  a veteran  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Eleanor  Maria  Wood  was  an 
educated  woman,  and  for  seven  years  prior  to 
her  marriage  was  a teacher  in  the  union 
schools  of  St.  Marys,  Ohio.  She  discharged 
with  great  credit  the  duty  of  rearing  and  edu- 
cating her  children,  who  were  left  fatherless 
at  an  early  age.  To  Mr.  and  A'Irs.  Aloses 
Halfhill  were  born  four  children,  James  Wood 
being  the  oldest.  The  latter  attended  the 
union  schools  at  Mercer,  and  in  1881  matricu- 
lated at  the  Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1884. 

Immediately  after  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
that  eminent  lawyer,  Judge  W.  H.  West,  ac 
Bellefontaine,  under  whose  preceptorship  he 
remained  until  October,  1886.  Fie  then  entered 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  he 
graduated,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
May,  1887.  Coming  at  once  to  Lima,  Ohio, 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  J.  C.  Ride- 
nour, which  still  continues  and  is  considered 
the  most  prominent  law  firm  in  that  thriving 
city.  Air.  Halfhill  early  became  active  in 
political  work,  and  he  has  always  been  an  energetic,  active,  working  Republican.  While 
still  at  college  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  from  Flardin  County  to  the  convention  at  Cleve- 
land, held  to  nominate  State  officers  and  delegates-at-large  to  the  succeeding  national  con- 
vention, and  devoted  himself  energetically  to  furthering  the  interests  of  James  G.  Blaine 
as  the  party’s  candidate  for  President.  He  has  since  been  a delegate  to  numerous  State, 
district  and  county  conventions,  and  has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  party’s  candidate 
in  every  political  campaign.  In  1889  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  his  popularity  changing 
the  nominal  Democratic  majority  of  300  to  a Republican  majority  of  240.  Two  years  later 
he  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of  1,250  votes.  Ever  since  Mr.  Halfhill  came  to  Lima,  in 
1887,  his  name  has  been  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Republicanism  in  Allen  County 
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and  Northwestern  Ohio.  At  that  time  the  county  was  considered  hopelessly  Democratic, 
and  against  1,400  majority  the  local  Republicans  had  no  heart  to  contend.  They  wanted 
a leader — one  to  inspire  and  cheer  them,  and  they  found  such  a man  in  Mr.  Halfhill.  He 
had  the  dash,  the  magnetism,  the  force,  and  withal  the  cool,  clear  head  which  comprehended 
the  situation  at  a glance,  and  soon  rallied  the  demoralized  Republicans  about  him  and 
organized  them  for  effective  work.  And  he  was  successful ! The  first  autumn  he  was  in 
Lima  the  county  elected  its  first  Republican  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Since  then  Mr.  Halfhill  has  been  a member  of  nearly  every  County  and  City  Committee. 
He  has  served  the  party  with  fidelity  as  a delegate,  active  partisan  and  public  speaker.  He 
is  a born  organizer  and  a speaker  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Of  commanding  appear- 
ance, he  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a leader  of  men.  Polished,  cultured,  cordial,  with  a 
kind  word  and  a pleasant  greeting  for  everybody,  he  makes  friends  at  sight.  As  a lawyer, 
Mr.  Halfhill  stands  high  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  has  always  been  a diligent  student, 
both  in  the  law  and  the  field  of  literature.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1896,  Mr.  Halfhill  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cora  A.  Miller,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Rev.  I.  J.  Miller, 
pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Lutheran  Church,  of  Lima,  and  he  counts  this  union  his  chief 
good  fortune.  James  Wood  Halfhill,  Jr.,  a promising  son,  born  on  the  23d  of  October,  1897, 
is  the  only  child  of  this  union.  Socially,  Mr.  Halfhill  is  a member  of  the  Iv.  of  P.,  Elk  and 
Masonic  orders;  has  always  been  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  his  city,  and 
he  has  extensive  property  and  business  interests  in  Lima,  Ohio,  where  his  residence  and 
office  are  located. 

Frank  Rufus  Herrick, 

Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  cne  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  Forest  City.  His  parents 
were  Gamaliel  E.  Herrick  and  Ursula  Andrews  Herrick,  the  latter  being  a daughter  of  the 

late  Judge  Sherlock  J.  Andrews.  He  enjoys 
a lucrative  practice  in  his  chosen  profession, and 
is  a member  of  the  well-known  law  firm,  Her- 
rick & Hopkins,  with  offices  at  No.  830  Cuya- 
hoga Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  ancestors 
of  the  Herrick  family  were  prominent  in  New 
England  in  early  days,  several  of  whom  were 
Governors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  others 
being  leading  physicians  and  lawyers  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Herrick  is  a native 
Ohioan,  and  was  born  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1865,  at  Cleveland.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  grammar  schools  of  his  home 
city,  and  prepared  for  college  with  Professor 
Isaac  Bridgeman.  Entering  Yale  University, 
class  of  1888,  he  graduated  from  that  famous 
institution  of  learning  with  the  degree  of  B.A., 
afterward  taking  a special  course  of  study  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1890  he  started 
the  practice  of  law,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  continuously  occupied  in  that  profession. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1891,  he  was  married 
to  Josephine  Pomeroy,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the 
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daughter  of  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy.  Three  children  are  the  result  of  this  union,  as 
follows:  Theodore  Pomeroy  Herrick,  Sherlock  Andrews  Herrick,  and  Josephine  Ursula 
Herrick.  The  family  attends  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Herrick  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  Cleveland,  and  is  a member  of  the  Country  Club,  University  Club 
and  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Timothy  S.  Hogan, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Wellston,  Ohio,  is  recog- 
nized to  be  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  bar  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  is 
the  son  of  Patrick  Hogan  and  Margaret 
(Courtney)  Hogan,  and  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington Township,  Jackson  County,  on  the  nth 
of  June,  1864.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  where  their  ancestors 
had  been  peasants  about  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
for  many  generations.  Mr.  Hogan  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  county, 
and  received  private  instructions  from  Rev. 

John  Larkin,  who  was  a graduate  of  Maynooth 
College,  Dublin.  He  subsequently  attended 
the  Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  the  Ohio 
State  LTniversitv  at  Columbus,  and  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens,  graduating  from  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  and  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  Athens.  Mr.  Hogan  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  at  the  Ohio  Normal  University 
and  the  degree  of  B.Ph.  at  the  Ohm  University. 

Returning  to  his  home  citv,  Mr.  Hogan  took 
up  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  served  as 
Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Wellston,  Ohio,  from  1887  to  1895.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of  Southeastern  Ohio,  and  is  the  local  attorney  for  The 
Wellston  & Jackson  Belt  Railway  Company  and  The  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company, 
for  both  cement  companies  operating  in  Wellston,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Wellston, 
The  Bank  of  Wellston,  and  practically  for  all  the  large  coal  companies  operating  in  Jackson 
County.  He  has  been  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  nearly  all  the  corporation  cases  tried  in 
Jackson  County  in  the  past  few  years,  and  assisting  in  the  defense  of  important  corporation 
cases  in  the  Federal  Courts  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  among  the  companies  being  The 
Davis  Coal  & Coke  Co.,  of  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  of  which  Henry  G.  Davis,  the  late  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice  President,  is  the  President.  Mr.  Hogan  is  also  interested  in  The 
Bank  of  Wellston.  A lifelong,  enthusiastic  Democrat,  Mr.  Hogan  has  rendered  his  party 
many  important  services.  He  has  held  numerous  appointive  positions  in  connection  with 
the  city  administration  in  Wellston,  and  in  1896  was  a candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Tenth  Ohio  District,  receiving  the  largest  vote  any  Democrat  ever  received  in  that  district, 
about  19,000  votes,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  L.  J.  Fenton,  whose  majority  was  greatly 
reduced.  Socially,  Mr.  Hogan  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  of  which  latter  organization  he  has  been  for  the  past  four  years  State 
President.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Collins,  of  Washington 
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C.  H.,  Ohio,  at  that  place.  Four  children  are  the  issue  of  their  union:  Nellie,  who  died  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1902,  born  in  April,  1892;  Edward  P.,  aged  ten  years;  John  S.,  aged 
eight,  and  Charlotte  A.,  aged  six,  the  last  three  living.  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  belong  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Congregation,  Wellston,  O. 


Evan  H.  Hopkins, 

Dean  of  the  Law  College  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
a lawyer  of  unquestioned  ability,  was  born  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1864,  at  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  David  and 
Mary  (Jeffries)  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Wales,  England,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  when  respectively  being  four  and 
three  years  of  age.  The  parents  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1874,  in  which  city  their  son, 
Evan  H.,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
after  having  attended  the  schools  at  Alliance, 
Ohio.  He  later  entered  the  Western  Reserve 
Academy  and  Aclelbert  College  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1889,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  In 

1892  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
given  to  him  by  Harvard  Law  School,  where 
he  had  completed  his  studies  of  law.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1891,  he  opened  an  office  in  the 
following  year  with  F.  C.  McMillan,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  for  one  year.  In 

1893  Mr.  Hopkins  formed  a partnership  with 
Mr.  F.  B.  Herrick,  with  offices  in  the  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hopkins 
became  Registrar  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. After  holding  this  position  for  three  years  with  eminent  success,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Deanship  of  that  well-known  institution,  in  1895.  The  distinguished  gentleman  is  a self- 
made  man,  and  by  his  own  exertion  when  a boy  and  youth  gained  the  necessary  funds  by 
arduous  labor  in  the  shops  and  mills  of  Cleveland  to  pay  his  way  through  college.  From 
1892  to  1898  he  was  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  Board,  and  from  1893  to 
i8q8  was  Secretary  of  that  Board.  From  1900  to  1901  he  was  a member  of  the  Cleveland 
Park  Commission.  In  political  belief,  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a Republican,  and  has  served  his  party 
in  many  capacities.  As  a lawyer,  Mr.  Hopkins  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  is  con- 
sidered able,  thorough  and  practical,  with  rare  executive  ability.  In  1892  he  was  joined  in 
marriage  to  Francis  Shain,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father  of  four  girls. 
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Conrad  L.  Hotze, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  in  1839,  near  Mayence  on  the  Rhine, 
Germany.  He  attended  school  from  his  sixth  to  his  fifteenth  year.  French  and  English 
were  his  favorite  studies,  in  which  later  on,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  perfected  him- 
self during  a two  years’  residence  in  Paris.  In  the  summer  of  i860  he  came  to  the  United 
States  on  a visit  to  his  brother,  who  resided  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  has  remained  in 
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this  country  since.  In  1865  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Hughes  High  School  at  Cincin- 
nati, which  he  left  in  1867  and  became  a teacher 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  Central  High 
School  in  Cleveland.  While  so  engaged,  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  introducing  the  J 
elements  of  science  into  the  higher  grades  of 
the  grammar  schools,  and  with  that  end  in 
view,  published  “First  Lesson  in  Physiology,” 
two  elementary  text-books  for  the  use  of 
teacher  and  pupil  of  those  classes.  In  1878 
Mr.  Hotze  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar, 
resigned  his  position  in  the  schools  and  became 
a lawyer.  He  enjoys  a lucrative  practice  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  His  wife  was  the  oldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo,  of 
Cincinnati.  In  1889  Mr.  Hotze  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  her  by  death. 

Charles  J.  Hunt, 

Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  members 

of  the  Hamilton  County  Bar.  He  is  a product  of  Hamilton  County,  being  born  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1858.  His  father.  Dr.  James  J.  Hunt,  was  a well-known  and  highly  respected 
physician.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hunt  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, graduated  from  W'oodward  High  School  and  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  After 

graduating  from  that  school  and  his  admission 
to  the  bar  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hunt  traveled  for  a 
period  of  three  years  through  Central  America 
as  the  legal  representative  of  a mining  com- 
pany. He  returned  to  the  Queen  City  in  1883 
and  became  attached  to  the  office  of  Matthews, 
Ramsey  & Matthews,  where  he  obtained  the 
finishing  touches  of  a thorough  legal  training. 
He  practiced  by  himself  until  1887,  when  he 
established  a partnership  with  Mr.  W.  L. 
Granger.  In  1894  Mr.  Outcalt  became  a mem  - 
ber of  the  firm,  and  the  latter  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Outcalt,  Granger  & Hunt 
until  1897,  when  Mr.  Hunt  retired.  The  fol- 
lowing three  years  he  practiced  under  his  own 
name.  In  1900  he  was  elected  Corporation 
Counsel  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  may  justly  be 
claimed,  that  he  always  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  the  general  satisfaction  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  re-elected  to  a 
second  term  by  an  increased  majority.  In 
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political  belief,  Mr.  Hunt  is  a staunch  Republican,  and  has  rendered  his  party  many  valu- 
able services.  He  is  a man  of  high  intellect  and  of  sound  judgment,  a forceful  speaker,  and 
a painstaking  and  conscientious  lawyer,  who  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  ihe  Masonic  fraternity,  of  the  Blaine  Club,  the 
Stamina  Republican  League,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Club.  He  is  married: 
and  lives  with  his  family  on  Madison  Road.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  City  Hall,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Samuel  M.  Hunter, 

Newark,  ex-Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  is  a native  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  at 
Cadiz,  in  Harrison  County,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1838.  His  parents  were  Joseph  R.  and 
Letitia  McFadden  Hunter,  the  former  a native 
of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  latter  of  the  County  of  Caven,  Ireland. 
His  mother  came  to  America  when  a child, 
with  her  parents,  who  located  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  America  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  settling  first  in 
Virginia  and  removing  to  Pennsylvania  about 
1780,  on  account  of  having  to  pay  tithes.  His 
great  - grandfather,  Cyrus  Hunter,  was  an 
ensign  in  the  command  of  Colonel  Archibald 
Lochery,  a part  of  General  George  Rodger 
Clark’s  expedition  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory in  1781,  and  which  succeeded  in  wresting 
that  section  from  the  British  and  Indians,  and 
saving  it  to  Virginia  and  the  colonies.  This 
command,  when  going  down  the  Ohio  to  join 
General  Clark,  were  lured  ashore  by  the  British 
and  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  called  Lochery ’s  Creek,  and  captured,  killed  and 
imprisoned.  Cyrus  Hunter  was  never  after  heard  from,  and  was  probably  slain  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  or  carried  into  captivity,  where  he  died.  The  grandfather  of  Judge  Hunter  came 
to  Ohio  in  1815  and  located  in  Wayne  County,  upon  a tract  of  land,  where  he  reared  his 
family  and  resided  until  death.  Judge  Hunter’s  father  located  in  Cadiz  in  early  manhood 
and  followed  the  trade  of  a cabinet  maker  The  primary  education  of  our  subject  was 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  Cadiz,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  they  were  excellent.  His 
father  had  not  the  means  to  send  him  to  college,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  a course  in 
higher  mathematics  privately,  under  the  eminent  instructor,  Professor  Brinkerhoff,  of 
Franklin  College,  and  a course  of  classic  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  a 
celebrated  Presbyterian  divine  of  Cadiz.  He  first  engaged  in  teaching,  an  avocation  that  has 
been  the  stepping  stone  to  many  high  positions  in  the  legal  profession.  He  then  learned 
the  printing  trade,  but  later  abandoned  that  for  the  law.  His  legal  studies  began  in  the 
office  of  J.  M.  Estep,  of  Cadiz,  one  of  the  oldest  attorneys  of  Eastern  Ohio.  After  the  usual 
course  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  In  1862,  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  Eighty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  served  for  some  months  in 
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West  Virginia  and  was  mustered  out  in  1863.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  immediately  after  leaving  the  army,  but  removed  to  Newark  in  February,  1864,  con- 
tinuing the  practice  there.  In  1866  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Newark,  an  office  he 
held  for  five  years  by  successive  re-election.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Licking  County,  serving  in  this  position  for  two  terms,  from  1872  to  1876.  In  the  fall  of 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  Bench,  in  the  First  Subdivision  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District.  He  was  re-elected  in  1881,  retiring  from  the  bench  in  1886,  after 
a service  of  ten  years.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1894  he  was  nominated 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Fifth  Judicial  District,  but  was 
defeated  with  his  party.  As  a lawyer,  Judge  Hunter  ranks  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  at  the  Licking  County  Bar.  He  has  a tremendous  capacity  for  work,  and  spares 
no  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases.  His  honesty  and  integrity  are  undisputed,  and  he 
is  relied  upon  as  being  a safe  and  CQnservative  counsellor.  ■ There  are  but  few  men  in  the 
profession  anywhere  who  have  more  public  confidence  than  has  Judge  Hunter.  Said  one 
of  the  best-known  lawyers  at  the  Newark  bar: 

“Judge  Hunter  has  made  a very  creditable  record  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  has  risen 
from  the  bottom  to  the  front  rank  of  practicing  attorneys  at  this  bar,  by  his  own  ability, 
perseverance  and  industry.  As  a lawyer  he  gained  the  reputation  early  in  his  career  of  being 
earnest,  fearless  and  independent,  characteristics  that  have  grown  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  He  proved  himself  well  fitted  for  the  bench  by  ten  years  of 
successful  work.  He  made  a very  satisfactory  Judge.  He  has  read  law  understandingly. 
and  his  judgment  was  almost  unerring.  Another  feature  of  his  work  on  the  bench  was  the 
celerity  with  which  he  arrived  at  the  pith  of  any  question.  He  avoided  all  circumlocution, 
and  came  straight  to  the  point  in  a direct  and  concise  manner  that  left  his  meaning  clear 
both  to  the  jury  and  to  the  members  of  the  bar. 

“He  is  of  energetic  disposition,  plain  and  direct  in  his  speech.  He  was  well  qualified 
for  the  bench,  but  perhaps  not  as  patient  as  he  should  have  been,  when  he  thought  time  was 
being  wasted;  but  at  the  bar  his  mind  was  clear,  logical  and  forcible.  He  has  the  esteem 
of  his  professional  brethren  and  the  respect  of  the  entire  community.” 

Judge  Hunter  in  politics  has  always  been  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  from 
boyhood.  Ever  since  leaving  the  bench  he  has  been  in  the  active  and  successful  practice 
of  the  law  in  all  its  branches.  On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1887,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Federal  Courts  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1891,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  is  one  of  the  public  spirited  citizens 
of  his  county  and  State,  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  developing  its  industrial  resources. 
He  is  Vice  President  and  counsel  of  The  Edward  H.  Everett  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
glass  manufacturers  in  the  world.  He  is  President  of  The  Advocate  Printing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  daily  and  weekly  “Advocate,”  the  leading  paper  in  his  city  and  county. 
He  is  director  and  President  of  The  Franklin  Bank  Company,  the  oldest  financial  institu 
tion  in  the  county.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  a Knight  Templar;  also  of 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  married 
in  1872  to  Miss  Iva  Robbins,  daughter  of  the  late  Willis  Robbins,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
being  senior  member  of  the  above  bank.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hunter  have  three  daughters, 
Helen,  Ethel  and  Louise,  and  one  son,  Robbins. 

Francis  Bacon  James, 

Who  occupies  a high  position  among  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  10th  of  Tune,  1864,  and  spent  a part  of  his  youth  with  relatives  in  Natchez, 
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Mississippi.  He  graduated  from  Woodward  High  School  in  1882,  and  from  the  law  school 
of  Cincinnati  College  in  1886,  taking  first  prize  for  examination,  with  an  average  of  96.6 
per  cent,  outranking  the  second  man  4.5  per  cent.  For  the  first  three  years  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  alone;  for  the  next  three  years  was  senior  member  of 

the  firm  of  James  & Cook,  and  since  1892  has 
been  a member  of  the  firm  of  Jones  & James, 
of  which  Mr.  Rankin  D.  Jones  is  the  senior 
member. 

Mr.  James  is  a member  of  the  International 
Law  Association ; American,  Ohio  State  and 
Cincinnati  Bar  Associations,  and  is  the  Ohio 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  of  the 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commercial  Law  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  a delegate  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Lawyers  and  Jurists  at  St.  Louis,  and  is 
Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Commerce.  In  1889  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  and  for  four  years  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Union  Board  of  Cincinnati 
High  Schools,  during  the  last  year  of  his  term 
being  President  of  the  Board.  The  gym- 
nasiums and  the  department  of  domestic 
science  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  city  are  the 
fruits  of  his  special  labor.  In  politics  he  was  a Democrat  until  the  nomination  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan  for  the  Presidency,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a Republican  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  especially  those  of  President  Roosevelt.  In  1902  Gov- 
ernor Nash  appointed  Mr.  James  a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Uniform  State  Laws, 
and  Governor  Herrick  has  just  reappointed  him. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery  claims  him  as  the  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College,  and  is  now  an 
instructor  in  the  law  department  of  the  LTniversity  of  Cincinnati  and  has  been  since  its 
consolidation  with  the  former  school,  his  work  as  a lecturer  covering  a period  of  eleven 
years.  “The  Ohio  Law  of  Opinion  Evidence”  and  “A  Collection  of  Cases  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Statutes”  constitute  his  legal  literary  work,  and  his  published  public  addresses 
cover:  “Manual  Training  High  Schools,”  “Torrens  System  of  Land  Titles,”  “Municipal  Gov- 
ernment,” “Ohio  Municipal  Code,”  “Merit  System,”  “Negotiable  Instrument  Code,”  “Codifica- 
tion of  Branches  of  Commercial  Law”  and  “Uniform  Laws  Governing  Warehouse  Receipts.” 
Mr.  James’  practice  of  the  law  covers  the  widest  possible  range  of  subjects.  He  won 
his  spurs  and  a national  reputation  as  a lawyer  in  the  case  of  Kraus  vs.  Peebles  (1893), 
58  Federal  Rep.  585,  which  involved  the  well-known  Pepper  trade-mark  and  label  for  dis- 
tillery bottling  of  whiskey.  Mr.  James  has  practiced  in  almost  every  kind  of  Court  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  diamond  smuggling  case  of  Keck 
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vs.  United  States  (1899),  172  U.  S.  434,  he  had 
the  unique  experience  of  presenting  it  to  that 
court  on  five  different  occasions,  three  times 
on  oral  argument,  once  on  brief  without  oral 
argument,  and  once  upon  a petition  for  rehear- 
ing, finally  winning  out  by  a vote  of  five  to 
four.  This  protracted  litigation  was  finally 
ended  after  a contest  of  nearly  six  years  by 
securing  the  quashing  of  the  new  indictment 
charging  his  client  with  importing  contrary  to 
law.  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  as  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  Philadelphia, 
represented  the  Government  throughout  this 
remarkable  case,  which  had  more  hearings 
before  the  Supreme  Court  than  any  other  case 
in  the  history  of  that  great  tribunal. 

Mr.  James  is  married,  and  lives  in  a hand- 
some colonial  residence  on  East  Walnut  Hills, 
where  he  entertained  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
the  noted  English  lawyer,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  latter’s  visit  to  Cincinnati. 


E.  G.  Johnson 


E.  G.  Johnson. 


The  above  is  a fair  likeness  of  E.  G.  Johnson,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
E.  G.  & Hale  C.  Johnson,  lawyers,  doing  business  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  He  has  never  done 

anything  worth  mentioning,  except  that  he  is 
the  grandfather  of  the  two  most  interesting 
characters  in  the  above  group,  Margery  and 
Dorothy  Mudge. 


George  Dudley  Jones, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  May,  1854,  in  Madison 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  the  son  of  John  C.  and 
Sarah  A.  Taylor  Jones,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  this  country,  the  father  being  born 
in  Tennessee  and  the  mother  in  Virginia.  Both 
of  his  parents  are  deceased.  While  his  parents 
were  of  Southern  birth,  they  were  of  the  ultra- 
type of  ante-bellum  abolitionists,  and  were 
connected  with  the  “Underground  Railroad” 
operations  of  those  days.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  held  important  county  offices  dur- 
ing most  of  his  active  life.  He  was  originally, 
a Whig  and  in  later  years  a Republican,  and 
a man  of  strong  intellect  and  marked  charac- 
teristics. Mr.  Jones’  great-grandfather  came 
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from  England  at  an  early  period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  early  education  of  Mr. 
George  Dudley  Jones  was  received  in  the  common  schools,  as  well  as  by  private  tuition. 
He  started  in  public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  when  he  became  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Columbus  as  a Republican.  He  remained  a member 
of  that  political  party  until  the  year  1888,  but  left  it,  owing  to  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party.  For 
a number  of  years  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a practicing  attorney  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  and 
is  enjoying  no  small  measure  of  success  in  his  chosen  profession.  In  his  early  life  he  has 
been  a school  teacher,  and  was  for  some  time  private  secretary  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Swan,  the  author  of  what  is  known  as  “Swan’s  Treatise  for  Justices  of  the  Peace,”  who 
was  then  general  counsel  of  the  P.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railway  Company  for  the  Western 
Division.  In  January,  1903,  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  Director  of  Law  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Hinkle,  Mayor  of  that  city.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  responsible  position  of  President  of  Council  by  a 
majority  of  600  over  his  Republican  competitor,  while  the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  defeated  by  about  3,500  votes.  Mr.  Jones  is  a Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
favoring  the  Bryan  persuasion  on  pending  questions.  He  has  been  married  twice.  On  the 
24th  of  July,  1877,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eva  J.  Latimer,  by  which  union  he 
was  the  father  of  three  children,  Grace  Latimer  Jones,  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  Jones. 
Emerson  died  in  November,  1885.  Mr.  Jones  was  married  a second  time  in  1899,  his  wife’s 
maiden  name  being  Deborah  H.  McDonald.  Mr.  Jones  resides  with  his  family  at  No.  1175 
East  Broad  Street,  while  his  office  is  located  at  No.  200  The  Wyandot  Building,  Columbus. 


Thomas  R.  Jones, 


Mayor  of  the  city  of  Wellston,  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1863,  near  Aberdare,  Glanmorganshire,  South  Wales.  His  parents,  Daniel  R.  Jones  and 

Ann  Jones,  both  natives  of  Wales,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  June,  1870.  Thomas 
R.  Jones  received  but  very  few  educational 
advantages  in  his  early  youth.  He  only 
attended  school  until  he  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  as  he  was  constantly  laboring 
during  his  boyhood  days  in  the  mines  of  the 
Massillon  district.  After  many  years  of  toil, 
he  became  imbued  with  the  desire  to  obtain 
an  education,  and  consequently  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  had 
saved  a little  money,  he  began  the  foundation 
of  his  education.  This  was  acquired  by  study 
at  home,  he  choosing  his  books  and  devoting 
himself  energetically  to  that  purpose.  Unaided 
by  any  other  influence  than  that  of  his  own 
ambition,  he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to 
allow  him  to  enter  the  Ada  Law  School,  in 
which  institution  he  took  a course  in  the  study 
of  law.  At  that  time  he  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  In  October  of  the  year  following  he 
v ■ 3 " admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Jackson  County. 
This  record  is  a remarkable  one,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a man  who  is 
determined  to  succeed  in  life.  His  connection  with  mining  interests  gave  him  naturally  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  operations  and  practical  workings  in  that  field  of  labor,  and  his 
educational  advantages,  coupled  with  that  knowledge,  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
attention  of  the  mine  workers,  with  whose  interests  he  has  always  been  identified.  He  became 
President  of  Sub-District  No.  2 of  District  No.  6 of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
In  political  affairs  Mr.  Jones  has  always  taken  the  keenest  interest.  He  is  a Republican  of 
the  most  pronounced  type.  Pie  served  on  the  Republican  County  Executive  Committee  in 
the  years  1894,  1897,  1903  and  1904.  In  the  spring  of  1900  he  was  nominated  and  elected  on 
the  Republican  ticket  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  community,  that  of  Mayor. 
Having  served  with  distinction,  he  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  same  position  in  1902, 
and  again  in  1903.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  and  a Past  Noble  Grand  of  Wellston  Lodge, 
No.  701,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  a member  of  the  Eyota  Tribe,  No.  106,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men, 
and  is  a Past  Sachem  of  that  tribe.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Elks  and  Royal  Arcanum.  He 
was  married  to  Ruie  Thompson,  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1890.  His 
wife  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1901.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1904,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Sarah  C.  Gee.  He  is  the  father  of  three  children,  and  resides  with  his  family  in 
the  city  of  Wellston,  Ohio. 

Isaac  M.  Jordan, 

Who  during  life  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  of  law  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  who  as  a jurist  was  a man  that 
brought  credit  to  the  profession  which  he 
graced,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
born  on  the  5th  of  May,  1835,  the  youngest 
member  of  a family  of  eleven  children.  At 
the  age  of  two  he,  with  his  family,  came  to 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  where,  after  he  had 
reached  the  proper  age,  he  entered  the  public 
schools  to  be  introduced  into  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  In  early  boyhood  he 
displayed  a keen  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  by  careful  study  and  splendid 
mental  capabilities  he  became  noted  for  his 
preconsciousness  in  that  direction.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  local  schools,  he  entered 
Northwood  Institute,  and  finally  matriculated 
at  Miami  College,  Oxford,  from  which  seat  of 
learning  he  graduated  in  1857.  While  attend- 
ing the  PIniversity  he  founded  the  Greek  letter 
college  fraternity,  Sigma  Chi,  now  one  of  the 
most  important  college  fraternities  in  this 
country.  Upon  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Jordan  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  his  brother, 
Judge  Jordan,  of  Dayton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860,  coming  to  Cincinnati  and 
forming  a partnership  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  name  is  recorded  in  history  as  the 
great  guardian  of  the  United  States  Treasury  during  the  trying  times  of  the  Civil  War. 
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For  years  later,  Mr.  Jordan  formed  a legal  p artnership  with  his  brother,  Nathan  E.  Jordan, 
to  which  firm  Judge  Jordan  was  later  admitted,  the  firm  name  being  Jordan  & Jordan.  This 
firm  remained  unchanged  until  the  death  of  Judge  Jordan,  when  Joseph  W.  O’Hara,  who 
had  been  identified  with  the  firm  for  some  time,  was  admitted  to  membership,  and  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Jordan,  Jordan  & O’Hara.  Mr.  Jordan  was  a lawyer  of  extraor- 
dinary ability,  and  handled  many  celebrated  cases  which,  by  reason  of  his  great  oratorical 
powers,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legal  profession  of  this  country.  During  all  of  his 
active  life  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  immortal  Jefferson, 
and  his  voice  was  heard  in  many  campaigns,  advocating  the  beliefs  of  his  party.  He  was  fre- 
quently offered  political  honors,  and  during  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland 
was  tendered  the  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  refused  to  accept 
this  honorable  position,  as  well  as  the  many  others  before.  The  only  political  office  he  ever 
held  was  that  as  a member  of  Congress,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1882.  On 
account  of  pressing  business  interests  he  declined  a renomination.  When  in  the  zenith  of 
his  brilliant  career  of  usefulness,  a most  lamentable  accident,  the  result  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  an  elevator  attendant,  caused  his  death  on  the  3d  of  December,  1890.  In  May, 
1863,  Mr.  Jordan  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Fhelphs,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  who  survived 
him  until  the  5th  of  June,  1903.  Of  the  five  children  who  were  born  to  their  union,  three  are 
living.  One  of  them,  a son,  Isaac  M.,  is  to-day  a prominent,  rising  attorney,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished  sire. 


Edward  Kibler, 

Attornev  at  law  at  Newark,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  February,  1859,  in  the  city  in 
which  he  now  practices  his  profession.  His  father,  Colonel  Charles  H.  Kibler,  was  a Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio  in  the  years  1895-1896.  Judge  Kibler  has  served  his  country, 
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not  only  on  the  bench,  but  on  the  battle-fields 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  having 
been  Colonel  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  His  mother,  Mary  Ellen  Brice 
Kibler,  was  a native  of  Newark,  Ohio,  while 
Colonel  Kibler  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  Kibler,  the  son,  was  educated  in  the 
Newark  schools  and  at  the  Wooster  Univer- 
sity, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
June,  1880,  having  taken  the  first  prize  in 
oratory,  in  1879,  and  having  represented 
Wooster  at  a State  oratorical  contest  at  Akron, 
in  1880.  Upon  his  graduation  the  degree  of 
M.A.  was  conferred  upon  him.  After  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Kibler  became 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
his  advent  into  public  life  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  City 
Council  of  Newark.  In  addition  to  serving  in 
the  capacity  mentioned,  he  was  elected  City 
Solicitor  of  Newark  in  1891,  serving  for  two 
terms.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1898,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  Municipal  Code 
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Commission  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  Governor  Bushnell,  and  for  two  years  was  engaged 
together  with  Judge  David  F.  Pugh,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  preparing  a bill  embodying  a 
complete  revision  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Ohio,  which  was  later  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio.  A considerable  portion  of  this  report  was  afterwards  embodied  in  what  is 
now  the  present  municipal  code  of  the  State.  Mr.  Kibler  is  at  the  present  writing  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Kibler  & Kibler,  and  is  Treasurer  of  the  Newark  Telephone  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  1894,  and  of  which  he  was  President  for 
five  years.  In  political  belief  Mr.  Kibler  is  a Democrat.  He  was  married  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1881,  to  Anna  H.  White,  of  LTpper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1896, 
leaving  three  children,  Dorothy  Kibler,  Edward  Kibler,  Jr.,  and  Charles  S.  Kibler.  His 
present  wife  was  Kate  Virginia  Wilson,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Elizabeth  Boyd  Kib- 
ler and  Mary  Virginia  Kibler.  Mr.  Kibler  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  his  locality  pays  him  the  following  tribute:  “Mr. 

Kibler  is  a man  of  broad  culture.  Since  his  graduation  from  Wooster  FTniversity  he  has 
not,  like  so  many  others,  allowed  his  standards  of  thought  and  reading  to  fall  below  those 
which  he  maintained  during  his  under-graduate  career.  No  more  appreciative  or  liberal 
patron  of  art,  literature  and  music  exists  in  Central  Ohio.  His  private  library  is  replete  with 
choice  editions  of  the  standard  works  in  poetry,  fiction  and  history.  Mr.  Kibler  is  also  inter- 
ested in  psychological  phenomena,  and  is  a deep  student  in  the  problems  of  ethics  and  sociol- 
ogy. On  the  latter  subject  he  is  the  author  of  several  interesting  and  instructing  pam- 
phlets. In  professional  life  Mr.  Kibler  has  maintained  the  same  high  standards  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  his  avocations.  His  practice  is  largely  confined  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  branches  of  the  legal  profession.  Always  anxious  to  do  anything  to  advance  the 
general  standard  of  the  profession  and  to  increase  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  bar,  he  organized  the  association  of  City  Solicitors  of  Ohio,  while  he  was 
City  Solicitor  of  Newark,  and  during  the  time  in  which  he  held  that  office  he  was  a constant 
attendant  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association.  Early  in  his  professional  career  Mr. 
Kibler  joined  the  Ohio  Bar  Association,  and  has  since  that  time  been  a constant  attendant  at 
its  meetings  for  many  years,  his  worth  has  been  recognized  by  his  associates  by  appoint- 
ments on  many  important  committees.  Well-merited  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  the 
good  of  the  profession  came,  when  a few  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  appointed 
him  as  a member  of  the  Standing  Commitee  to  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Kibler  has  been  a member  of  that  committee, 
and  has  discharged  the  duties  falling  to  its  members  in  a manner  satisfactory  alike  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  members  of  the  various  classes  which  have  come  before  the 
committee  for  examination.  In  politics,  Mr.  Kibler  has  for  many  years  been  a Democrat, 
and,  as  such,  he  was  elected,  and  held,  for  two  terms,  the  office  of  City  Solicitor  of  the  city 
of  Newark.  Since  then,  although  he  has  always  honored  the  call  of  the  party  to  duty  on 
the  stump  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  his  professional  duties  would  permit,  he  has  consistently 
refused  to  seek  any  office,  although  frequently  importuned  by  his  friends  to  stand  for  many 
important  offices.  Notwithstanding  the  active  part  Mr.  Kibler  has  taken  in  politics,  he  has 
never  been  a partisan  in  the  lower  senses  of  the  word,  as  he  has  consistently  supported  can- 
didates to  local  and  State  offices,  regardless  of  politics,  fixing  his  eye  solely  on  the  fitness  of 
the  candidate  for  office  to  which  he  aspired.  As  a consequence  of  this  broad-minded  view  of 
local  affairs  Governor  Bushnell  appointed  him  as  the  Democratic  member  of  a commission 
to  revise  the  municipal  code  of  the  State.  Together  with  Judge  Pugh  he  visited  many  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  studying  the  forms  of 
their  local  government.  The  result  was  the  so-called  Pugh-lvibler  code,  which  was  endorsed 
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by  the  Ohio  Bar  Association  and  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce.  It  failed  to  pass  the 
Legislature  for  party  reasons,  but  several  years  afterwards,  when  the  Legislature  took  up 
the  subject  of  revising  the  municipal  code  in  earnest,  the  Pugh-Kibler  code  served  as  a store- 
house of  provisions  which  were  later  embodied  into  the  present  code.  On  account  of  his 
labors  on  the  code,  and  the  wide  reputation  of  the  Pugh-Ivibler  code,  Mr.  Kibler  is  regarded 
as  a leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  municipal  government,  and,  as  such,  has,  by  invita- 
tion, addressed  many  prominent  bodies,  including  the  Cincinnati  Bar  Association,  1899,  the 
League  of  Municipal  Officers  of  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  1899,  the  National  Municipal  League, 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  1901,  and  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.” 

Virgil  P.  Kline, 

Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a lawyer  of  National 
reputation,  is  a native  Ohioan,  born  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  1844,  at  Congress,  Wayne 
County.  When  a small  boy  his  parents  moved 
to  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  attended  the  common  schools.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  Eclectic  Institute,  at 
Hiram,  entered  Williams  College  in  1864,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1866.  After 
leaving  college  Mr.  Kline  was  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  for  two 
years.  In  1869  he  moved  to  Cleveland  and 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Albert 
T.  Slade.  The  year  following,  Mr.  Kline  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  immediately  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  preceptor,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Slade  & Kline,  which  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Slade,  in  1874.  Mr.  Kline  then 
became  a partner  of  Mr.  John  M.  Henderson, 
the  firm  name  being  Henderson  & Kline.  This 
firm  continued  until  1882,  when  Mr.  S.  H. 
Tolies  entered  the  partnership,  and  it  then 
became  Henderson,  Kline  & Tolies,  and  so 
continued  until  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  when  Mr.  Henderson  withdrew  from  the  partnership. 
For  one  year  the  firm  was  Kline  & Tolies,  when,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1896,  another  part- 
nership was  formed  with  W.  F.  Carr  and  F.  H.  Goff,  the  name  of  the  firm  then  becoming 
Kline,  Carr,  Tolies  & Goff.  Later  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Kline,  Tolies  & Goff.  Mr. 
Kline  is  a lawyer  of  extraordinary  ability,  holding  the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  No  law- 
yer in  the  State  is  a more  ready  and  powerful  advocate  or  a more  industrious  student  of  his 
cases,  or  in  a higher  degree  commands  the  confidence  of  the  courts.  He  has  an  unusual  tal- 
ent for  effective  work,  and  a recognized  genius  for  quick  and  comprehensive  perception  and 
safe  judgment.  His  clientage  is  made  up  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor.  Mr.  Kline  has  always 
been  a Democrat  in  politics  and  in  social  life.  Democracy  is  part  of  his  nature.  He  has 
frequently  been  placed  in  nomination  by  his  party  for  judicial  office,  for  Common  Pleas,  Cir- 
cuit Court  and  Supreme  Court  Judgeships,  but,  although  always  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket,  he  has  never  been  elected,  because,  when  on  the  ticket,  his  party  had  always  been  in 
the  minority.  For  many  years  he  has  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  councils 
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and  campaigns  of  his  party.  Whether  at  the  bar,  in  politics  or  on  general  subjects,  upon 
which  he  is  often  invited  to  deliver  addresses,  his  speeches  are  distinguished  by  clearness 
of  thought  and  impressiveness  of  delivery,  by  learning  and  brilliancy.  As  a man,  Mr. 
Kline  occupies  a prominent  station  among  his  fellow  men.  Of  remarkable  strength  of  char- 
acter and  of  unquestioned  integrity,  generous  in  disposition  and  a hater  of  shams,  his  actions 
always  inspired  by  lofty  purpose,  no  man  at  the  bar  or  as  a citizen  has  greater  influence  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

E.  B.  Leonard, 

Among  the  lawyers  of  the  Western 
Reserve  none  rank  higher  than  Mr.  E.  B. 

Leonard,  of  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  of  English  parentage,  and  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  Northwestern  part  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Receiving  a care- 
ful training,  and  a thorough  education,  which 
was  owing  largely  to  his  own  efforts,  he 
decided  to  take  up  the  profession  of  the  law, 
for  which  he  showed  a remarkable  natural  tal- 
ent, and  in  which  he  later  obtained  a high 
standing.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
began  active  practice  in  Ashtabula  County, 

Ohio,  his  office  being  located  in  Jefferson,  the 
county  seat.  There  he  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  community,  he 
being  a Republican  of  most  pronounced  views, 
aggressive  and  forceful  in  his  exposition  of  the 
beliefs  of  that  great  party.  As  a mark  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Leon- 
ard in  the  interest  of  his  party,  as  well  as  an 
evidence  of  his  legal  ability,  he  was  nominated 
for  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Ashtabula  County, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected.  He  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  people,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion. Recognizing  the  fact  that  he  was  circumscribed  by  a narrow  field  of  activity,  he  eighteen 
years  ago  removed  to  Trumbull  County,  locating  in  the  city  of  Warren,  where  he  has  prac- 
ticed continuously  ever  since.  His  ability  in  the  general  practice  of  law,  as  well  as  a crim- 
inal lawyer,  is  unquestioned,  and  his  services  are  in  great  demand  in  many  important  cases. 
As  an  orator  he  has  most  wonderful  talent,  and  on  many  occasions  by  this  gift  he  has  been 
of  incalculable  services  to  his  clients.  Socially,  Mr.  Leonard  is  a member  of  the  Order  of 
Royal  Arcanum,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  most  important  offices.  He  is  Past  Grand  Regent  of  that  order.  Mr. 
Leonard  is  a man  of  imposing  figure,  of  affable  manners,  and  has  a host  of  friends.  He  lives 
with  his  family  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

Henry  Brown  McClure, 

A member  of  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Giauque  & McClure,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
a native  of  Florida,  Missouri,  and  was  born  on  the  9th  of  September,  1847.  His  father 
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Henry  S.  McClure,  was  a Virginian,  of  Scotch- Irish  descent,  and  his  ancestors,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  mother,  came  to  this  country  many  generations  ago.  Mr.  McClure  received  his 
education  in  the  private  schools  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  at  the  Miami  LTniversity, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  of  learning  he  graduated  in  1871,  after  completing  a 

classical  course.  He  afterwards  finished  his 
literary  training  at  the  celebrated  Universities 
of  Goettingen  and  Leipsic,  Germany,  where  he 
devoted  his  principal  studies  to  history  and  lit- 
erature. Returning  to  his  home  country  he 
was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Glendale,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
holding  that  position  from  1875  to  1880.  While 
thus  engaged  he  studied  law  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Florien  Giauque,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1880,  when  he  immediately  took  up  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  becoming 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Giauque  & McClure. 
In  politics  Mr.  McClure  is  a Democrat  of  the 
Jefferson  type,  and  has  served  his  party  in 
many  capacities.  From  1888  to  1894  he  served 
as  Mayor  of  Glendale,  being  elected  for  three 
succeeding  terms.  Later  he  served  as  solici- 
tor of  that  village  for  one  term.  Mr.  McClure 
is  a lawyer  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  is 
joint  author  with  Mr.  Giauque  of  “Dower, 
Curtesy,  Annuities,”  a work  of  great  merits. 

TT  _ ,,  ^ His  offices  are  located  in  the  Carlisle  Building, 

Henry  Brown  McClure  . . . 0 

Cincinnati.  In  1889  he  was  married  to  Anna, 

daughter  of  the  late  Frank  Douglass,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  died  in  1891,  leaving  one  child,  a boy.  In  June,  1894,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Rebecah  Bowen,  daughter  of  Enoch  Bowen,  of  Carroll  County,  Indiana,  by  which  union 
he  has  one  child,  a son. 


Aaron  McNeill, 

One  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  Hamilton  County  bar,  and  formerly  Judge  of  the 
Insolvency  Court  of  that  county,  is  a native  Ohioan.  He  is  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  February,  1844,  in  Otsego,  Muskingum  County.  His  parents  were  Mal- 
colm and  Isabella  Armstrong  McNeill.  Judge  McNeill  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  at  the  Muskingum  College,  at  New  Concord,  one  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  conducted  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Imme- 
diately after  leaving  school  Judge  McNeill  came  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  law  school. 
In  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  the  law  school  he  studied  law  with  Judge  Prior,  of 
Covington,  Kentucky.  He  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1867,  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  Hamilton  County  bar,  and  with  his  fellow  student,  Mr.  C.  B.  Simrall,  opened 
an  office  and  began  practice.  This  partnership  lasted  but  about  eighteen  months.  In  the 
spring  of  1870  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Archer,  and  for  more  than  twenty-four 
years  this  partnership  continued  until  Judge  McNeill’s  promotion  to  the  bench.  In  the 
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fall  of  1894  Mr.  McNeill  was  named  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Insol- 
vency Court,  and  was  elected  in  the  following 
year  by  a majority  of  2,956,  in  the  face  of  a 
Republican  majority,  one  week  before,  varying 
from  19,000  to  24,000.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  first  term  of  office,  the  Judge  was  re-elected 
to  a second  term  by  an  increased  majority. 

The  only  political  position  Judge  McNeill  has 
ever  filled  has  been  that  of  Mayor  of  Nor- 
wood. To  this  position  of  trust  he  was  elected 
in  the  spring  of  1891  as  a Democratic  candi- 
date— in  a city  that  has  about  two  Republic- 
ans to  one  Democrat.  The  second  time  his 
name  was  before  the  people  of  Norwood  for 
the  same  position,  he  had  no  opposition.  His 
election  was  unanimous.  After  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  on  the  bench  of  the  Ham- 
ilton County  Insolvency  Court  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  offices  in 
the  Mercantile  Library  Building,  at  Cincin- 
nati. Judge  McNeill  enjoys  an  unusual  popularity  among  all  classes. 
Odd  Fellow,  an  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  a member  of  the  Essenic  Order. 
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Michael  Muller, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a well-known  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the 
22d  of  May,  i860,  in  the  Queen  City.  He  is  of  German  parentage,  his  father,  Michael  Mul- 
ler, coming  from  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  set- 
tling in  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  engaged 
in  the  tanning  business.  His  son,  Mr.  Michael 
Muller,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a thorough 
education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
his  native  city,  he  being  a graduate  of  Hughes 
High  School  with  the  class  of  1877.  After 
leaving  school  Mr.  Muller  decided  to  make  the 
practice  of  law  his  life’s  work.  Consequently 
he  diligently  studied  and  prepared  himself  to 
matriculate  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
from  which  institution  he  subsequently  grad- 
uated in  1888.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Howard  Doug- 
las. This  partnership  continued  for  a period 
of  twelve  years,  after  which  time  Mr.  Muller 
practiced  under  his  own  name.  His  success 
as  a lawyer  has  been  pronounced,  and  he  has 
enjoyed  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  In 
political  affairs,  Mr.  Muller  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party  since  he  had  his 
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first  vote.  He  has  served  in  different  capacities  in  the  interest  of  that  political  organiza- 
tion, and  in  1902  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  position,  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, he  still  holds.  Squire  Muller  is  a single  man  and  lives  with  a maiden  sister.  His  offices 
are  located  at  323  West  Seventh  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Blaine  Club,  and  he  also  is  a member  of  the  Stamina  Republican 
League,  the  Elks  and  the  K.  of  P. 

James  E.  Neal, 

A leading  attorney  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  with  offices  in  the  Carew 
Building,  Cincinnati,  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1846,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  His 
father,  James  A.  Neal,  a lumber  dealer,  was  a 
native  of  Maine,  while  his  mother,  Margaret 
Neal,  came  from  Pennsylvania.  Both  parents 
are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  their  ancestors 
having  emigrated  to  this  country  many  gen- 
erations ago.  After  having  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton  and 
at  College  Hill,  graduating  in  1862,  Mr.  Neal 
determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profes- 
sion in  which  he  has  now  gained  a high  stand- 
ing. He  therefore  entered  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  Robert  Christy,  at  Hamilton,  where  he 
diligently  studied  law  until,  in  1871,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice.  He  immediately  opened 
an  office  at  Hamilton,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  his  profession  until  April,  1893,  when  he 
accepted  the  position  as  United  States  Consul 
in  Liverpool,  under  President  Cleveland’s 
second  administration.  Mr.  Neal  filled  that 
important  place  for  a period  of  four  years,  returning  to  this  country  in  1897,  resuming  the 
practice  of  law,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati.  In  politics  Mr.  Neal  has  always  been  a 
true  adherent  of  Democratic  principles,  and  has  on  several  occasions  been  signally  honored 
by  his  party.  He  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1876  and  again  in  1880,  during 
the  latter  session  serving  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  office  he  filled  with 
great  distinction.  For  many  years  Mr.  Neal  was  identified  with  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
serving  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  old  Fourth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.  Socially,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Elks,  which  order  he  has  been  affiliated  with  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Neal 
resides  with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  daughter,  in  Hamilton. 

Frederick  C.  Niederhelman, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  is  a young  member  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
unquestionably  has  a bright  future  before  him.  He  comes  from  good  German  stock.  His 
father,  Mr.  Ernst  Niederhelman,  who  was  a shoemaker  by  trade,  emigrated  from  his  native 
country,  Westphalia,  Germany,  to  the  Unitem.  He  comes  from  good  German  stock.  His 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Nieder- 
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helman  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January,  1874, 
in  the  Queen  City.  After  pursuing  a course 
of  study  through  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  he  entered  actively  into  business 
life  as  stock-keeper  with  the  firm  of  H.  and  S. 

Pogue,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1893. 

He  subsequently  accepted  a position  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Otto  Pfleger,  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.  Deciding  to  make 
the  legal  profession  his  life’s  work,  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  grad- 
uated from  there  in  1897,  with  high  honors, 
having  received  a prize  of  $75  for  highest  aver- 
age  (96.9  per  cent).  Mr.  Niederhelman  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  same  year.  When 
Judge  Otto  Pfleger  was  elected  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench  of  Hamilton  County  he  trans- 
ferred his  practice  to  Mr.  Niederhelman.  The 
latter  is  a staunch  Republican,  but  has  never 
held  any  political  office.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Stamina  Republican  League  and 
of  the  National  Union.  He  has  been  Judge 

Advocate  of  the  Ohio  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  Johnston 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Carl  Norpell, 

Attorney  at  law,  at  Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  April, 

1852,  at  Newark,  N.  J.  His  parents,  Conrad 
Norpell,  a machinist,  and  Mary  Louise  Pfaffi, 
were  natives  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
respectively,  emigrating  to  this  country  in 
1859  and  1851.  When  two  years  of  age  Mr. 
Norpell  came  with  his  parents  to  Newark, 
Ohio,  where  his  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  and  high  schools.  After  leaving 
school  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Jerome  Buckingham,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio  on  the  18th  of  June,  1877,  since 
which  time  he  has  continuously  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For  a period 
of  twenty  years  Mr.  Norpell  was  in  the  same 
office  with  Judge  Buckingham.  He  has  never 
been  connected  with  any  law  firm,  but  always 
practiced  under  his  own  name.  He  is  a man 
who  has  made  a success  in  life,  and  his  abili- 
ties as  a lawyer  are  unquestionable.  Being  a 
Republican  by  conviction,  Mr.  Norpell  has 
always  taken  a keen  interest  and  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  his  party,  and  has  been  a mem- 
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ber  of  the  Republican  Executive  Commitee  of  Licking  County  for  a period  of  thirty  years, 
serving  as  a member  of  that  body  at  the  present  time.  Though  being  very  active  in  the  ranks 
of  Republicans,  Mr.  Norpell  has  never  held  any  political  elective  office,  except  that  of  Coun- 
cilman. The  only  position  he  has  accepted  is  one  of  honor,  that  of  Trustee  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Nash  in  1901.  In  1885  Mr.  Nor- 
pell was  married,  and  he  is  the  father  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  two  boys  and 
two  girls.  His  residence  is  located  at  66  Granville  Avenue,  and  his  office  is  to  be  found  at 
1 2 Lansing  Block,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Myron  Augustine  Norris, 

A prominent  attorney  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  a native  of  this  State,  having  been 
born  in  Ashtabula  County  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  Jairus  and  Martha  Maria 
(Rockwell)  Norris  were  his  parents.  Mr. 
Norris  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  New  England  States.  His 
grandfather,  Eliphalet  Norris,  fought  under 
the  immortal  Washington  for  the  liberation  of 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  hated  English, 
he  entering  the  patriot  army  when  a boy  of 
seventeen.  Jairus  Norris,  the  father,  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  time  of 
Myron  A.  Norris’  birth,  was  a farmer  of  limited 
circumstances  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  He 
died  before  his  son  had  reached  manhood,  and 
thus  the  latter  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  had  but  few  early  educational 
advantages;  none  indeed,  beyond  the  common 
schools  of  his  county  and  about  one  year  at  a 
college  in  Willoughby,  Lake  County.  How- 
ever, he  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities, 
and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  teach  a country  school.  The  next 
two  years  his  time  was  divided  between  teaching  and  attending  school  during  the 
winter,  and  in  summer  working  on  the  farm.  After  he  was  eighteen  he  left  school,  but 
continued  teaching  until  he  was  twenty-two.  In  the  meantime  he  had  decided  upon  the  law 
as  his  profession  in  life,  and  in  1871  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  W.  P.  Howland,  of 
Ashtabula,  where  he  studied  diligently  under  the  able  instructions  of  that  gentleman  until 
1873.  In  September,  1872,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  following 
spring  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Kent,  Ohio,  where  he  encountered  the 
usual  obstacles  which  present  themselves  in  the  path  of  the  young  practitioners,  and  which 
to  some  are  stumbling  blocks  and  to  others  but  stepping  stones  to  success.  Overcoming  all 
obstacles,  in  a comparatively  short  time  he  built  up  a prosperous  business,  and  continued  at 
Kent  until  1884,  when  he  came  to  Youngstown  and  formed  a partnership  with  General  T.  W. 
Sanderson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sanderson  & Norris.  Here  again  he  quickly  established 
a lucrative  business  of  a general  practice,  which  became  eventually  of  a corporation  nature. 
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During  his  professional  career  Mr.  Norris  has  been  identified  with  numerous  cases  of  great 
importance.  After  many  years’  practice  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Norris  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  Norris,  Rose  & Jackson,  with  offices  in  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank  Building 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Norris  is  admitted  to  be  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  bright  in 
conception,  brilliant  in  execution,  and  a man  in  whose  hands  the  most  important  cases 
can  safely  be  given.  He  is  a born  orator,  with  a rich  and  resonant  voice,  his  arguments  are 
logical  and  convincing.  Personally,  he  is  a man  of  commanding  appearance,  genial  and 
wholesome.  Mr.  Norris  was  originally  a Greeley  man,  in  1872,  and  while  he  was  reading 
law  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  was  nominated  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Ashtabula 
County,  which  at  the  subsequent  election  went  overwhelmingly  Republican.  While  a resi- 
dent of  Kent  he  was  City  Solicitor;  in  1892,  he  was  a Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket;  and  in  1896,  he  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  which  nom- 
inated William  McKinley.  Mr.  Norris  has  frequently  been  mentioned  for  a place  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  be  enrolled 
as  a member  of  that  honorable  body.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  D.  Howdon,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  Kent.  Three  daughters  have  blessed  this 
union.  Among  fraternal  organizations  he  is  a prominent  man,  and  is  a member  of  the  Masons 
and  Elks,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Rayen  Club,  in  which  famous  organization  he  was  formerly 
President. 

Russell  K.  Ramsey, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1878,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  is  a son  of  Gustavus  F.  Ramsey, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a resident  of 
Columbus  and  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines,  and  of  Margaret  Young  Ramsey, 
a daughter  of  the  late  William  H.  Young,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  Columbus,  a contractor  and 
the  erector  of  many  of  the  old  landmarks  of 
that  city.  Both  parents  were  born  in  Ohio, 
his  father’s  people  being  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction  and  his  mother’s  of  English- Welsh 
descent.  Russell  K.  Ramsey  obtained  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus, 
graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1894,  and 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  classical  course 
of  1898  and  law  course  in  1900.  Starting  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  Mr.  Ramsey  became  connected 
with  the  prominent  law  firm  of  King  & Guerin 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  of  which  firm  he  became  a 
member  in  1902.  This  partnership  lasted  until 
1904,  when  Mr.  Guerin  removed  from  the  State 
to  represent  large  interests  in  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Ramsey  thereupon  became  the  partner  of 
Judge  E.  B.  King,  under  the  firm  name  of  King  & Ramsey.  The  firm  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  law  firm  in  that  part  of  the  State.  In  politics,  Mr.  Ramsey  is  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  has  taken  more  or  less  of  an  active  interest  in  affairs  political  in 
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Charles  W.  Rattermann 

Mutual  Insurance  Company,  which  organization 
condition,  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Rattermann  at  its  head, 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  after  leaving 


the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts, 
finally  matriculated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1896,  after  which  he  immediately  took  up  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  As  before 
stated,  in  1904  he  went  to  Louisville,  where  he 
founded  the  Washington  Fraternal  Guards  of 
America,  a fraternal  beneficial  society,  of  which 
!vlr.  Rattermann  is  the  Secretary  and  General 
Manager.  Mr.  Rattermann  is  also  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  “The  Fraternal  Guard,”  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  fraternal  insur- 
ance. He  is  very  prominent  in  fraternal  circles, 
and  is  a Colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Brigadier 
General  of  the  U.  R.,  K.  of  P.  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Rattermann  is  married,  and  lives  with  his 
familv  in  Louisville. 


Charles  W.  Rattermann, 

Formerly  attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  but 
for  a year  past  engaged  in  the  fraternal  insur- 
ance business  in  Louisville,  Ivy.,  with  offices 
in  the  Keller  Building,  is  a man  well  known 
in  his  native  city,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  September,  1867.  His 
father,  Mr.  H.  A.  Rattermann,  the  famous 
German-American  historian,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  ’40’s,  settling  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  became  the  founder  of  The  German 
is  still  existing  and  in  a very  flourishing 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Rattermann  was  educated 
school  became  file  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Deciding  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he 


Sandusky  and  vicinity.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Erie  County  Roosevelt  Club  and  a Mason, 
and  is  interested  in  a number  of  industrial 
enterprises.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1901, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  L 
Samuel,  a young  lady  well  known  in  Columbus 
society,  and  is  the  father  of  one  son.  Mr. 
Ramsey’s  residence  is  at  No.  319  Adams 
Street,  with  offices  located  at  No.  137  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Otto  J.  Renner, 

Attorney  at  law  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
and  a member  of  the  well-known  law  firm 
of  Renner  & Renner,  with  offices  located  in 
the  Bell  Building,  that  city,  is  a native  of  the 
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Queen  City,  where  he  was  born  on  the  7th  of  March,  1871.  His  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Renner, 
was  a native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  while  his  mother,  Caroline  Reimer,  was  born  in  the 
old  historic  city  of  Treves  on  the  Moselle,  Germany,  which  city  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Mr.  Otto  J.  Renner  was  carefully  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city.  Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Renner  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Ohio.  Before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1892,  Mr.  Renner  for  a period  of  two 
years  taught  school.  Being  admitted  to  practice,  Mr.  Renner  immediately  opened  an  office, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, which  has  proved  to  be  a very  successful  one.  For  many  years  Mr.  Renner  has  been 
a member  and  for  a number  of  terms  President  of  the  Teachers’  Examiners  Board  of  Ham- 
ilton County.  During  the  administration  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  James  A. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Renner  was  connected  with  that  department  in  the  capacity  of  attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  In  1899  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  political  belief,  Mr.  Renner  has  always  been  an  active  working  Repub- 
lican, and  though  he  never  held  any  office,  he  has  rendered  his  party  many  important 
services.  Mr.  Renner  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a thirty-second-degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Cincinnati  Business  Men’s  Club,  Avondale  Club, 
Essenic  Order,  Iv.  of  P.,  Blaine  Club,  Stamina  Republican  League  and  others.  He  was 
married  in  1892  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Miller.  He  lives  with  his  family  on  Southview  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  Marshal  Smedes, 


A well-known  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
in  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of  February,  1858. 
prominent  lawyer,  and  President  of  the  South- 
ern Railroad  Company.  He  died  in  1863,  when 
his  son  had  reached  the  age  of  five  years.  Mr. 
Smedes  obtained  a very  careful  and  thorough 
education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
his  home  city;  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; the  Kenyon  College,  Gambier. 
Ohio,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  sub- 
sequently took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the  law 
school  at  Chautauqua,  New  York.  The  various 
universities  which  he  attended  conferred  upon 
him  the  degrees  of  B.Ph.  and  LL.B.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  Law  School,  Mr.  Smedes 
started  into  active  life  and  for  one  year  was 
connected  with  railroad  business  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Removing  to  Cincinnati,  he  opened 
an  office,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continu- 
ously engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  which 
has  become  quite  extensive  and  lucrative.  Mr. 
Smedes  is  considered  to  be  an  able  and  con- 
scientious member  of  the  Hamilton  Countv 
Bar,  and  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  his 
clients  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  practition- 


, is  a native  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  born 
His  father,  Will  ::m  C.  m d s,  was  a very 
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ers.  His  offices  are  located  at  No.  448  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  the  Cincinnati  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Cincinnati  Business  Men’s  Club,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Fall  Festival  Association. 

Andrew  Squire, 

Of  Cleveland,  a lawyer  of  national  reputation,  and  a member  of  the  firm  of  Squire, 
Sanders  & Dempsey,  with  offices  in  the  Perry-Paine  Building  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a native 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  comes  from  good  old  Colonial  stock,  and  is  of  Scotch-English 
ancestry.  His  grandparents  on  his  paternal  side  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  came 
to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  in  1812,  enduring  the  hardships  and  privations  of  early  pioneer 
life.  In  1815,  the  father  of  Mr.  Squire,  Andrew  J.  Squire,  was  born.  He  became  a prom- 
inent physician  at  Mantua.  The  mother,  Martha  Wilmot  Squire,  was  also  born  in  Portage 
County.  Mr.  Andrew  Squire  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Mantua,  Portage  County,  on  the 
21  st  of  October,  1850.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of  his  home  place  until  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  when  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute 
at  Hiram,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1866,  when  he  came  to  Cleveland,  owing  to  his 
father’s  wishes,  to  attend  a course  of  medical  lectures.  But  the  profession  of  law  was  mor? 
to  his  liking  than  medicine,  and  accordingly  he  began  to  read  Blackstone  and  Bouvier. 
Returning  to  Hiram,  he  attended  Hiram  College,  from  which  institution  of  learning  he 
graduated  in  1872.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  Cleveland  and  entered  the  law  offices  of 
Cadwell  & Marvin  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  legal  profession.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  3d  of  December,  1873,  entering 
immediately  upon  the  practice  of  law.  He  became  associated  with  the  above-named  firm, 
and  in  1874,  when  Mr.  Cadwell  was  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Mr.  Marvin  took 
Mr.  Squire  as  a partner.  This  partnership  lasted  until  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  when  Mr. 
Squire  retired  and  became  affiliated  with  E.  J.  Estep,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
practitioners  in  the  State.  In  1882  Judge  Moses  R.  Dickey  entered  the  firm,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  Estep,  Dickey  & Squire  enjoyed  a splendid  practice.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1890,  Mr.  Squire  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and,  together  with  Judge  William  D.  Sanders, 
who  resigned  from  the  bench,  and  James  H.  Dempsey,  formed  the  present  partnership  of 
Squire,  Sanders  & Dempsey.  Mr.  Squire  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  was  a delegate  to  the 
St.  Louis  convention,  in  1896,  which  nominated  William  McKinley,  who,  together  with  the 
late  United  States  Senator  Hanna,  were  his  intimate  friends.  Professionally,  Mr.  Squire  is 
a lawyer  of  sound  and  accurate  learning,  with  a fine  business  capacity,  genial  and  courteous, 
and  a man  who  has  made  a marked  success  in  life.  He  is  a splendid  orator,  a logical  thinker 
and  occupies  a high  social  and  professional  standing.  The  firm  with  which  he  is  connected 
has  a large,  diversified  and  remunerative  practice.  His  business  interests  are  varied  and 
extensive.  He  is  director  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  National  Association,  The  Citizens 
Savings  & Trust  Company,  The  Cleveland  Stone  Company  and  The  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Squire  has  been  twice  married — in  1873,  to  Ella  Mott,  of  Hiram, 
by  which  issue  he  has  one  son,  Carl  A.  Squire ; and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1896,  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Seymour  Sea.  He  is  a thirty-third-degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  Republican  Tippecanoe 
Club,  Union  Club,  Country  Club,  Roadside  Club,  Yacht  Club,  etc. 

J.  H.  Charles  Smith, 

Of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  thorough  lawyers  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Bar.  Being  self-made,  he  has  gone  through  all  the  hardships  that  go  to  make  up  a 
self-reliant  man.  By  his  own  efforts  he  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  Cin- 
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einnati  University,  West  Farmington  College  and  Cincinnati  Law  School.  His  father,  whose 
memory  he  dearly  cherishes,  died  when  under  thirty  years  of  age,  without  wealth,  leaving 
his  good  mother  to  struggle  with  two  small  children.  His  love  for  his  mother  and  her 
memory  are  the  sweetest  thoughts  of  his  life.  When  a law  student  in  the  office  of  Hon. 

Charles  W.  Baker,  then  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
and  as  a court  stenographer  at  the  same  time, 
he  early  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  court 
procedure,  which  many  lawyers  never  acquire, 
and  therefore  are  not  successful  in  the  courts. 

He  at  once  began  practicing  law  upon 
admission  to  the  bar.  As  a side  diversion  he 
became  legal  editor  of  the  “Express  Gazette,” 
a railroad  journal,  and  his  discussions  upon 
common  carrier  law  became  celebrated.  He 
was  author  of  a great  many  law  articles  in  the 
daily  papers  of  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  in  law  journals,  by  which  he  gained  a 
reputation  as  a sound  lawyer  that  has  staid 
with  him  ever  since.  He  has  often  given 
1 .ctures  on  law  in  various  schools. 

He  makes  it  a rule  never  intentionally  to 
deceive  the  Court  or  jury.  He  has  a frank, 
persuasive  style  of  speech,  which  he  must 
have  imbibed  from  his  friend,  the  late  Judge 
Patrick  Mallon,  with  whom  he  studied  law 
for  some  time.  He  is  a hard  worker,  has  a 
large  practice,  and  devotes  himself  to  it  very 
zealously  for  fifteen  hours  every  day  except  Sunday. 

Mr.  Smith  has  also  taken  a course  in  bookkeeping  in  the  Queen  City  Business  College, 
and  after  he  became  a lawyer  took  a course  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  many  a case 
has  he  won  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  in  these  branches  of  learning.  He  has  written  for 
several  magazines,  and  is  a literary  scholar.  He  has  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  LL.B. 

Mr.  Smith  has  continuously  for  years  occupied  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  appointed 
by  the  Courts  and  various  organizations.  He  is  a man  of  honor,  his  word  is  unimpeachable, 
and  his  friends  are  legion  all  over  the  State  and  beyond.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
public  schools,  and  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  a Judgeship.  His  friends  say  that  he 
could  poll  an  immense  vote. 

He  is  a past  officer  in  the  orders  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ben  Hur,  Essenic,  is  a thirty- 
second-degree  Mason,  an  Elk;  is  Noble  Grand  of  Franklin  Lodge,  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a 
Judge  in  the  Board  of  Appeals,  which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Red  Men  of  Ohio.  He 
believes  in  law,  education  and  religion,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  a tolerant  Protestant, 
having  studied  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  He  is  married,  but  is  disappointed  in  having 
no  children.  In  politics  he  adores  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  often  spoken 
in  campaigns,  and  is  a member  of  the  Blaine  Club  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  a beautiful  home  in 
Avondale,  a suburb  of  the  Queen  City,  where  his  friends  are  always  welcome,  and  from 
which  many  a charity  is  dispensed  to  the  poor. 
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Stanley  Struble, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  with  offices  in  the  Lincoln  Inn  Court,  is  a native  of  Ham- 
ilton County,  Ohio,  being  born  at  Miamitown  on  the  /th  of  February,  1865.  He  is  the  son 
of  Royal  Struble,  who  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  His  father’s  family  came 
from  New  Jersey,  while  his  mother  is  of  Scotch  descent.  Mr.  Struble  received  a careful 
education  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  and  at  Oberlin  College,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1892.  He  immediately 
opened  an  office  and  became  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Struble  is  an 
able  lawyer,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  clients  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  practition- 
ers. In  political  belief,  he  is  a Republican.  He  was  for  many  years  Solicitor  of  the  villages 
of  Addyston,  Cleves  and  North  Bend,  a member  of  the  Hamilton  County  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  Chairman  of  same  for  one  year.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Blaine  Club 
and  the  Stamina  Republican  League.  Socially,  Mr.  Struble  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1895,  Mr.  Struble  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice 
Argo.  Three  daughters  have  blessed  their  union.  Mr.  Struble  lives  with  his  family  at 
Cleves,  Ohio. 

Samuel  J.  Schwartz, 

Ex-Mayor  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  bar  of 
Franklin  County,  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 

Ohio,  in  the  year  of  1859,  his  parents  being  Eli 
B.  Schwartz  and  Lizzie  Jackson  Schwartz.  His 
father  was  a prosperous  farmer,  who,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  left  the  plow  for 
the  rifle,  enlisting  in  the  Forty-sixth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  serving  in  a number  of 
important  engagements  up  to  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  when  he  was  killed  in  action  against 
the  enemy.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Schwartz  has 
obtained  a thorough  education.  He  first 
attended  the  district  schools  of  Fairfield 
County;  after  that  he  entered  Fairfield  Union 
Academy  at  Pleasantville,  Ohio,  and  finally 
attended  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware, 

Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1881.  His  first  business  experience  was  as  a 
commercial  traveler,  and  he  continued  a 
“knight  of  the  road”  for  five  years,  when  he 
began  the  reading  of  law,  and  was  duly 
admitted  a member  of  the  Franklin  County 
Bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  1888,  at  once  beginning  active  practice.  His  ability 
in  legal  matters  soon  gained  him  a large  clientele.  Early  in  1897  Mr.  Schwartz  was  appointed 
Police  Judge  by  Governor  Bushnell,  a vacancy  having  occurred,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  he  was  regularly  elected  to  the  same  position,  which  he  filled  with  consummate  abilitv, 
being  the  only  Republican  elected  on  the  city  ticket.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Schwartz  was 
elected  to  the  honorable  position  of  Mayor  of  Columbus.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
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the  first  Republican  to  be  chosen  Mayor  of  the  Capital  City  for  the  past  twelve  years.  His 
administration  was  clean,  upright  and  void  of  partisanship,  and  the  government  of  the  Cap- 
ital City  of  the  Buckeye  State  was  conducted  upon  an  economical,  safe  basis  and  thoroughly 
commendable  principles.  After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  Mayor  Schwartz  retired  into 
private  life  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  obtained  a hign 
standing.  Mr.  Schwartz  is  a lawyer  of  noted  ability  and  sound  judgment.  He  enjoys  the 
esteem  of  all  his  fellow  practitioners  and  of  the  public.  He  was  married  in  1888  to 
Miss  Daisy  F.  Hanna.  Mr.  Schwartz  lives  with  his  family  in  a pleasant  residence  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

John  Miller  Swartz, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Granville,  Ohio,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  law  in 
Licking  County,  was  born  on  the  nth  of 
December,  1844,  in  a log  cabin  in  the  woods  of 
Northern  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  His  father 
was  a farmer  who,  by  thrift  and  industry  and 
splendid  ability,  made  a success  in  the  wilds 
of  Wayne  County,  where  others  made  a dismal 
failure.  His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Mary 
Miller  Swartz,  both  natives  of  this  country, 
the  former  having  been  born  in  Union 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio.  Mr.  John  M.  Swartz  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Wayne 
County,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
received  an  academic  education  at  Seville,  in 
Medina  County.  After  leaving  Seville,  he  for 
one  year  taught  school,  and  in  the  fall  of  1865 
he  entered  Denison  University  at  Granville. 
He  graduated  from  that  seat  of  learning,  after 

having  taken  a course  in  the  scientific  depart- 
John  Miller  Swartz  t 0 . . , c 

ment,  111  June,  1859,  receiving  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Science.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years  he  became  Principal  of  the  Newark, 
Ohio,  High  Schools,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Jones,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that  city.  Admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  June,  1872,  Mr.  Swartz  immediately 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  made  such  a marked  suc- 
cess. In  1882  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States  Courts.  Politically, 
Mr.  Swartz,  is  a Democrat,  a bi-metallist  in  theory,  and  in  favor  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  of  paying  all  our  National  obligations  according  to  the  original  con- 
tract. He  has  occupied  many  political  positions,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  Board 
of  City  School  Examiners  from  1872  to  1878;  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Licking  County  Children’s  Home  three  years,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Denison  University  and  also  of  Shepardson  College,  as  well  as  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  said  University.  He  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  ol 
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Licking  County  in  1884,  which  position  he  filled  until  1887,  and  was  elected  to  his  second 
term  of  office  in  the  fall  of  1890.  In  the  November  election  of  1898  Mr.  Swartz  was  ele- 
vated to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  Circuit.  In  April,  1902,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Granville,  Ohio,  and  again  elected  to  that  honorable  position  in  April,  1903,  after 
the  new  code  for  the  cities  of  Ohio  became  effective.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1869,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  A.  Carnahan,  and  is  the  father  of  four  children  by  that  union,  three  of 
whom  are  now  living.  His  wife  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1879.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1881,  he  married  Laura  A.  Criswell.  Three  children  are  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  one  of 
whom  died.  From  1869  to  1899  Mr.  Swartz  resided  at  Newark,  Ohio,  when,  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Granville,  to  give  his  children  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  of  that  college  town,  but  he  kept  his  office  in  Newark,  the  seat  of  Licking  County. 
Mr.  Swartz  is  a member  of  the  Granville  Baptist  Church  and  a moderator  of  the  Columbus 
Baptist  Association,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Intermediate.  Department  of  the  Granviile 
Baptist  Sunday  School.  Socially,  he  is  a Mason,  R.  A.  M.,  R.  & S.  M.,  K.  of  P.  and  R.  A. 


Frank  B.  Theiss, 


Attorney  at  law  and  banker,  at  Akron, 

Ohio,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866,  in 
Northampton  Township,  Summit  County, 

Ohio.  He  is  of  German  parentage,  his  father, 

Christian  Theiss,  a farmer,  and  his  mother, 

Charlotte  Noe  Theiss,  having  emigrated  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  in  1854.  Mr. 

Theiss  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  later 
attended  Buchtel  College  for  a period  of  four 
years.  Subsequently  he  prepared  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  after  a diligent  study  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1888,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Theiss 
has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession,  and  now  divides  his 
time  between  his  practice  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Akron,  in 
which  institution  he  holds  the  responsible 
position  of  Vice  President  and  director.  Mr.  Frank  B Theiss 

Theiss  is  also  heavily  interested  in  some  of 
the  largest  financial  institutions  of  his  section 

of  the  State  other  than  the  above  mentioned  bank,  and  is  President  and  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  director  in  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Akron;  director 
and  Secretary  of  the  Akron  Foundry  Company,  Akron;  and  director  and  Treasurer  of  The 
Baker-McMillan  Company,  x\kron,  Ohio.  From  the  foregoing  list  of  interests  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Theiss  is  a power  in  the  financial  affairs  of  his  community.  He  has  rare  executive 
ability  to  successfully  handle  his  varied  enterprises.  In  political  belief  he  is  a staunch 
Republican.  Mr.  Theiss  is  a married  man,  and  the  father  of  one  daughter.  His  residence 
is  located  at  No.  284  Crosby  Street,  and  his  law  office  at  No.  2 North  Howard  Street, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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General  Alvin  C.  Voris, 

One  of  the  most  representative  citizens  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
in  whose  history  he  deserves  a prominent  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio,  a member  of  the  Summit  County  Bar  and  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  late 
Civil  War.  General  Voris  was  born  on  the  27th  of  April,  1827,  in  Stark  County,  and  lived 
on  a farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  During  the  latter  period  of  that  time  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a shoemaker.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  his  desire  for  knowledge  found  its 
gratification,  when  he  entered  the  Twinsburg  Institute,  remaining  in  that  school  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  at  Oberlin  College,  where  he  took  an  elective  course. 
Compelled  to  support  himself,  he  found  part  of  the  means  in  teaching  school  during  the  win- 
ter months  and  spending  several  hours  each  day  at  the  shoemaker’s  bench.  In  February, 

1850,  he  came  to  Akron,  where  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Akron,  he 
was  appointed  a Deputy  Clerk  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  holding  that  place  for  two  years. 
In  February,  1852,  the  first  Probate  Judge 
elected  in  Summit  County  under  the  new  con- 
stitution being  too  ill  to  visit  his  office,  young 
V oris  was  made  his  Deputy,  and  he  held  that 
position  until  the  death  of  the  Judge,  in 
August  following.  The  entire  business  of  the 
office  was  thrown  upon  him.  That  he  per- 
formed his  duties  well  and  advised  proper 
means  for  doing  the  business  of  the  office  and 
keeping  the  records,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
his  methods  have  since  been  followed.  His 
official  acts  as  Judge  were  never  legally  ques- 
tioned. Meanwhile  he  had  kept  steadily  in 
mind  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
law,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge  in  that  direction.  He  studied  faith- 
fully, and  having  a legal  mind  was  able  to 
learn  much  from  the  surroundings  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Plis  preceptor  was  General  L.  V. 
Bierce,  with  whom  he  formed  a partnership 
upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  June,  1853, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bierce  & Voris.  In  June,  1859,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Summit 
County  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  where  he  soon  took  rank  as  a leader.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  solid  business  of  legislation,  and  was  one  who  could  be  counted  on  to  be  present  and 
who  knew  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  each  measure  before  the  Assembly.  Although  young, 
he  was  considered,  even  then,  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  body.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Regiment,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  a Second  Lieutenant,  and  was  mustered 
into  the  volunteer  service  on  the  2d  of  October  following.  He  was  detailed  by  the  recruit- 
ing service  for  the  organization  of  a regiment,  of  which  he  became  Lieutenant  Colonel.  This 
regiment  went  into  the  field  in  Western  Virginia  on  the  19th  of  January,  1862.  On  the  16th 
of  March  he  was  made  commanding  officer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
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he  led  it  into  the  fight  against  a reconnoissance  of  Stonewall  Jackson  before  Winchester, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  opening  of  the  first  battle  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
infantry  battles  of  the  war.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Voris  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of 
this  regiment,  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  on  the  very  same  day.  In  January,  1863,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  South,  where  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
He  was  wounded  in  an  assault  on  Ft.  Wagoner,  July,  1863,  which  wound  compelled  him  to 
go  North.  Two  months  later  he  reported  for  duty  again.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  assigned  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  Virginia,  with  which  he  was 
identified  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  he  led  the  charge  on  Ft. 
Gregg,  at  Petersburg,  and  after  having  been  in  the  ditch  of  the  Fort  up  to  his  neck  in  mud 
and  water  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  climbed  up  on  its  walls  by  the  aid  of  a ladder  made 
of  guns  with  bayonets  thrust  into  the  walls,  and  was  the  first  Union  officer  in  the  Fort.  This 
was  the  last  Confederate  fort  taken  by  storm  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  At  Appo- 
mattox he  was  in  the  fight  at  the  last  ditch  and  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  a fragment 
of  shell.  For  his  splendid  military  services  Colonel  Voris  was  breveted  a Brigadier  General, 
in  1864,  and  in  1865  was  made  Major  General  of  Volunteers,  “for  distinguished  services  in 
the  field.”  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  district 
of  South  Anna,  Virginia.  There  he  rendered  valuable  services  and  displayed  remarkable 
executive  ability.  He  was  mustered  out  in  December,  1865,  returned  to  his  home  in  Akron, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  was  elected  a delegate  from  the 
Akron  District  to  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient 
members.  He  was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  thus  was  instrumental  in 
shaping  the  works  of  the  body.  He  served  also  on  the  Committee  on  Apportionment,  Rep- 
resentation and  Corporations  other  than  municipal  under  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
convention.  Evidence  of  his  usefulness  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  convention.  Gen- 
eral Voris  was  identified  with  much  of  the  important  litigation  in  Summit  and  neighboring 
counties.  He  was  an  orator  of  great  force  and  a lawyer  of  recognized  ability.  In  the  fall  of 
1890  Judge  Voris  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  served  with  marked 
ability  for  one  term.  Upon  retiring  from  the  bench,  in  the  winter  of  1896,  Judge  Voris  did 
not  again  enter  in  the  general  practice,  but  he  confined  his  practice  to  consultation  and 
the  direction  of  special  important  legislation.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Republican,  but  was 
too  fair-minded  and  patriotic  to  allow  partisanship  to  influence  his  judgment.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  protection,  and  has  made  many  campaign  speeches  in  favor  of  that 
policy.  General  Voris  was  well  read  in  law,  history  and  general  literature,  and  loved  books. 
He  was  a model  citizen,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  his  city,  state  and  country.  General  Voris  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1904. 

Edwin  Francis  Voris, 

A prominent  attorney  of  Summit  County,  was  born  at  Akron,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1855,  the  son  of  General  Alvin  C.  Voris  (see  biography  on  previous  pages).  Mr.  Voris 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  After  having  passed 
through  the  Akron  High  School,  he,  in  1872,  entered  Buchtel  College,  from  which  well-known 
institution  of  learning  he  graduated  in  1875.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  matricu- 
lated at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  graduated  in  1877,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.L. 
Returning  to  Akron,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  becoming  connected 
with  the  law  office  of  his  father.  In  May,  1878,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  for  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Akron  and  formed  a partnership  with 
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his  father,  the  firm  being  Voris  & Voris.  This 
partnership  continued  until  General  V|oris 
took  his  seat  on  the  Common  Pleas  Bench,  in 
January,  1891,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1890.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm,  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Voris  former  a partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Charles  Baird,  under  the  firm 
name  Baird  & Voris.  From  1895  until  1904  Mr. 
Voris  practiced  under  his  own  name,  but  in 
1904  he  became  connected  with  the  present 
firm  of  Voris,  Vaughan  & Vaughan.  Mr. 
Voris  has  been  identified  with  much  of  the 
important  litigation  in  Summit  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties.  He  has  won  for  himself  an 
enviable  position  as  an  able  and  conscientious 
lawyer,  always  diligent  and  painstaking  in 
matters  entrusted  to  him.  He  possesses  a 
splendid  memory  and  has  the  faculty  of  being 
able  to  recall  authorities  that  are  applicable 

, , „ Tr  to  the  principles  of  law  involved  in  a cause, 

with  great  promptness  and  at  the  proper  time. 
His  arguments  to  the  Court  are  strong  and 
logical,  and  in  the  presentation  of  facts  to  the  jury  he  is  forcible  and  convincing.  He  is  a 
man  of  splendid  appearance,  of  a high  moral  character,  with  his  genial  and  sociable  nature, 
and  has  a host  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  his  profession.  A Republican  politically,  he 
has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Summit  County  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  C.  Means,  who 
died  while  in  office.  He  also  served  several 
terms  as  a member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Akron.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1879,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  U.  Slade, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Five  children  have  been 
the  issue  of  their  union — namely,  Fydia  Voris, 

William  Slade  Voris,  Elizabeth  Voris,  Edwin 
Francis  Voris,  Jr.,  and  Marion  Voris.  Mr. 

Voris  resides  with  his  family  in  Akron.  His 
offices  are  located  at  No.  70  Main  Street,  that 
city. 


Gustavus  Henry  Wald, 

Deceased,  who  during  his  life  was  one  of 
the  most  foremost  lawyers  of  the  Queen  City, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Dean  of  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  was  born  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1853,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
There  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  Hughes  High  School  in  the  class 
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of  1869,  later  graduating  from  Yale  in  1873.  He  studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  1875,  and  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  practice  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Returning  to  Cincinnati,  he  took  up  the  law  as  a pro- 
fession, entering  the  office  of  the  Hon.  George  Hoadley,  and  subsequently  forming  a part- 
nership with  Charles  B.  Wilby.  The  firm  of  Wilby  & Wald  continued  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wald.  Mr.  Wald’s  success  at  the  bar  was  soon  assured,  and  he  early  took  a position 
as  one  of  its  leaders.  In  the  local  Bar  Association  and  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  well- 
being of  his  profession  he  took  a prominent  part.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
from  this  city  in  the  State  Bar  Association,  where  his  influence  was  great,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  State  legislation.  Whether  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  Bar  Associations,  no  one  was  left  in 
any  doubt  as  to  his  position  on  any  subject.  He  came  to  his  conclusions  on  legal  and  political 
matters  after  a thorough  research,  and  by  logical  principles,  and  having  reached  a conclu- 
sion, he  maintained  it  in  a kindly  but  forceful  manner.  Born  to  a competence,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  profession  interested  him  but  little,  but  the  principles  which  underlay  a course 
delighted  him,  and  few  lawyers  made  deeper  researches  into  them  or  understood  them 
better  after  the  investigations  were  completed.  He  was  a master  of  the  law,  and  loved 
it  for  its  sake  alone.  Mr.  Wald  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  such  political  questions  as  in  his  opinion  involved  the  well-being  of  the  State.  His  advice 
on  political  matters,  both  local  and  of  the  State,  was  sought  by  the  managers  of  his  party, 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  In  1891,  the  Democratic  Convention  placed  him 
on  the  ticket  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  without  his  solicitation.  After  hes- 
itation, he  accepted  the  nomination,  because  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  convention.  He  was,  however,  with  the  balance  of  his  ticket,  defeated  at  the 
polls.  He  was  the  editor  of  two  editions  on  “Pollock  on  Contracts,”  and  the  editions  so 
edited  by  him  soon  became  accepted  authorities  in  this  country.  He  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  law  magazines,  among  which  may  be  noted  as  the  more  important  the  follow- 
ing: “Limited  Liability  of  Carriers,”  “Trusts,”  “The  English  Courts,”  “Judgments  of  Sister 
States,”  “Leases  for  Years  Renewable  Forever,”  and  “Ultra  Vires.”  Among  many  papers 
read  by  him  at  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club,  that  on  “Judah  P.  Benjamin,”  and  those  entitled 
“The  Margravine  of  Beireuth”  and  “Facetiae  from  the  Law  Reports,”  were  of  especial 
interest  and  of  high  literary  quality.  He  was  of  counsel  in  much  of  the  important  litigation 
in  this  county  and  State.  He,  with  Judge  Taft,  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Rufus  B.  Smith  and 
J.  D.  Brannon,  determined  upon  the  establishment  of  a law  school  in  Cincinnati  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  As  a department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the 
school  was  opened  in  1896,  fully  equipped,  and  with  over  forty  scholars  in  the  first  year. 
Judge  Taft  was  elected  to  the  Deanship  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Wald  was  given  a Chair  of 
Contracts  and  Quasi-Contracts,  and  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a teacher  of  law.  When 
Judge  Taft  was  appointed  on  the  Philippine  Commission  and  of  necessity  resigned  the 
office  of  Dean.  Mr.  Wald  was  elected  as  his  successor,  and  filled  the  place  with  ability 
and  success  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1902.  Although  a great  student  and  a great  reader, 
he  was  a genial,  sociable  gentleman,  a member  of  the  clubs  and  often  present  in  them, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  association  of  others,  as  well  as  others  enjoyed  his  personality.  After 
his  demise,  Mr.  Wald’s  mother  and  brother  perpetuated  his  memory  by  a gift  of  $25,000  for 
the  founding  of  a professorship  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  known  as  “The  Gustavus 
Henry  Wald  Professorship  of  the  Law  of  Contracts.” 
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John  C.  Welty, 

One  of  th  best-known  leaders  of  the  Ohio  Democracy,  and  prominent  attorney  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  on  the  ioth  of  September,  1852,  but  has 
lived  nearly  all  of  his  life  in  Stark  County,  this  State.  Upon  his  father’s  side  the  family  has  for 
three  generations  been  identified  with  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  upon  his  mother’s  side  for 
the  same  time  with  the  State  of  New  York.  In  each  of  these  States  his  ancestors  were 
prominent  in  public  life,  and  unusually  energetic  in  the  promotion  of  whatever  cause  they 
espoused.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  rendered  notable  service  during  the  War 
for  Independence.  The  father  of  Mr.  Welty  was  a farmer,  and  his  own  early  days  were 
spent  on  the  farm.  He  attended  the  public  schools  for  some  time  and  afterwards  entered 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia.  After  leaving  this  college,  he  went  to  Mt.  Union  Col- 
lege, in  Stark  County,  completing  his  studies  in  this  well-known  institution.  He  subse- 
quently read  law  with  Judge  Seraphim  Meyer, 
of  Canton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession.  About  one  year  later 
he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Canton,  and 
was  re-elected  for  three  successive  terms. 
This  is  a distinction  never  accorded  to  another 
incumbent  of  that  office  in  Canton,  either 
before  or  since  Mr.  Welty  had  charge  of  that 
position,  and  the  honor  was  the  more  pro- 
nounced from  the  fact  that  it  was  conferred 
upon  so  young  a man.  It  was  appreciated  as 
a token  of  confidence  and  respect,  and 
undoubtedly  stimulated  its  recipient  to  the 
achievement  of  still  higher  purposes.  In 
1884  Mr.  Welty  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  Stark  County.  Having  served  with 
great  ability,  he  was  re-elected  to  a second 
term,  in  1887.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
day,  although  devoting  himself  assiduously  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  has  con- 
stantly grown,  step  by  step  and  year  by  year, 
in  the  public  eye  and  in  public  favor,  until 
to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  political 
leaders  in  his  State.  Mr.  Welty,  with  his 
numerous  occupations  and  employments,  is  a lawyer  all  the  time.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
profession  and  loves  its  practice.  He  is  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speaker,  either  in  Court 
or  on  public  occasions.  As  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  orators  of  Ohio,  he  never 
wearies  his  audiences,  but  holds  them  from  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  the  end.  His 
impressive  appearance,  his  earnestness  and  his  great  personal  magnetism  bring  his  hearers 
very  near  to  him,  and  inspire  them  with  a confidence  bordering  on  affection.  In  1896  the 
Democratic  District  Convention  was  divided  upon  the  issue  of  the  single  gold  standard,  and 
the  split  in  that  convention  was  referred  to  the  State  Convention  at  Columbus.  Mr.  Welty 
had  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  silver  contingent,  and  after  a bitter  struggle  achieved  a 
signal  victory.  The  opposing  element  appealed  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  and 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  National  Committee  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  single 
standard  gold  element,  Mr.  Welty  won  his  case  and  seated  his  delegates.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  Mr.  Welty  had  identified  himself  with  the  friends  of  silver.  When  a delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  in  1892,  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  Pres- 
idency solely  on  account  of  the  latter's  pronounced  hostility  to  silver.  In  1897  he  was  a 
strong  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  Ohio  in  the  State  Convention  at 
Columbus,  and  many  of  his  friends  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  the 
choice  of  a large  majority  of  the  delegates,  had  he  not  withdrawn.  He,  however,  declined 
to  be  placed  before  the  convention,  as  in  his  judgment  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  party  was 
pre-eminently  desirable  that  year,  when  an  unusually  stubborn  fight  was  anticipated  all 
along  the  line,  with  a good  chance  for  a Democratic  victory.  Mr.  Welty  is  interested  in 
many  local  enterprises  of  great  importance,  and  has  always  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens 
at  heart. 

Wallace  D.  Yaple, 

Among  the  chief  executives  of  the  Ohio 
municipalities  none  enjoys  a larger  popularity 
than  Mr.  Wallace  D.  Yaple,  Mayor  of  the 
flourishing  city  of  Chillicothe,  the  first  capital 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Yaple  is  a native  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  being  born  on  the  2d  of  May,  1870,  in 
Eagle  Township,  Vinton  County.  His  parents 
were  William  Ross  Yaple  and  Elizabeth 
McDonald  Yaple.  Mayor  Yaple  comes  from 
Revolutionary  ancestry,  his  great-grandfather, 

John  Yaple,  having  fought  on  the  battlefield 
of  the  American  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Washington’s  army.  He,  with  four  other 
associates,  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  founded  the  city  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 

John  Yaple  left  Ithaca  in  1813  and  came  to 
Ohio.  The  father  of  Mayor  Yaple,  William 
Ross  Yaple,  was  born  in  Ross  County,  in 
October,  1833.  Wallace  D.  was  the  oldest  son 
of  his  parents.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1887,  taught  school  for  a period  of  several 
years.  But  the  profession  of  a teacher  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambitions.  After  a couple  of  years  of  teaching  Mr.  Yaple  came  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Judge  Alfred  Yaple.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
1894,  Mr.  Yaple  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  came  to  Chillicothe,  where  he  has  practiced  ever  since,  and  soon  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  political  life  of  that  city.  He  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Chilli- 
cothe in  April,  1897,  having  the  largest  majority  of  any  man  on  the  city  ticket.  He  filled 
his  office  with  such  distinction  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1899,  being  the 
only  Democrat  elected  on  the  entire  city  ticket,  the  other  Democratic  candidates  being 
defeated  by  majorities  ranging  from  200  to  400.  In  April,  1901,  when  he  was  first  elected 
Mayor,  there  were  four  candidates  in  the  field:  Mr.  Yaple,  the  Democratic  candidate:  the 
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regular  Republican  candidate,  an  Independent  candidate,  and  finally  an  Independent 
“Reform”  candidate.  Mr.  Yaple  was  triumphantly  elected  by  a majority  of  137.  In  April, 

1903,  after  the  new  code  for  the  Ohio  cities  took  effect,  Mayor  Yaple  was  re-elected  for  a 
second  term,  this  time  by  a majority  of  859,  the  largest  majority  any  candidate  for  any  office 
ever  had  in  that  city.  During  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union  as  a State,  held  in  Chillicothe  in  May,  1903,  Mayor  Yaple  represented  his  city,  the  first 
capital  of  the  State,  in  the  exercises.  Mr.  Yaple  has  been  a member  of  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  Ross  County  for  the  past  six  years,  and  was  Chairman  of  said 
committee  for  1903,  having  been  Secretary  in  1898  and  1900.  At  the  Congressional  Con- 
vention held  at  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  for  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District,  in  May, 

1904,  Mayor  Yaple  was  selected  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention held  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  said  convention  he  was  chosen  by  the  Ohio  delegation  to 
represent  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1903, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Ada  Blankenship,  daughter  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blankenship,  of  Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 


George  Murray  Young, 

Was  born  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  1st  of  April,  1802.  He  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  grandfather,  Dr. 
Hugh  Murray  Young,  having  been  an  early 
Irish  emigrant  to  that  State,  forced  to  take 
refuge  there  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
the  Robert  Emmett  rebellion.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Exeter  and  Poughkeepsie  academies, 
and  then,  learning  the  trade  of  a printer,  car- 
ried on  business  for  a time  as  a printer  and 
publisher.  In  1826  he  marriel  Sibel  Green, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Green,  of  Lyme,  New 
Hampshire,  and  grand-daughter  of  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Green,  a Revolutionary  soldier. 

In  1835  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Ohio 
and  located  at  Newark,  where  for  ten  years  he 
was  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  1840  he  was  the  Whig  candidate 
of  Licking  County  for  State  Senate,  and  in  the 
face  of  a strong  Democratic  majority  ran  sev- 
George  Murray  Young  eral  hundred  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  came 

within  forty  votes  of  an  election.  In  1845  he 
went  to  Cincinnati.  In  1851  he  moved  to 
Dayton,  and  in  1854  was  elected  Mayor  of  that  city,  and  re-elected  in  1855,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  United  States  Commissioner,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
wife,  Sibel  Green  Young,  died  in  Dayton  in  1865. 

He  was  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  when  that  order  numbered 
thirty  thousand  in  Ohio.  In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  and  subsequently  a Republican.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  a staunch  LTnion  man.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  at  all  times,  and  in  whatever  community  he  resided,  honored  and  respected 
for  his  integrity  and  strength  of  character.  His  natural  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order, 
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and  would  have  made  him  conspicuous  as  a leader,  and  his  ambition  called  him  to  more 
important  positions  in  public  life.  Modest  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
when  aroused  a man  of  great  executive  ability.  Clear  and  strong  in  his  convictions  of  right 
and  duty,  he  defended  his  principles  with  a zeal  and  persistency  which  knew  no  fear  and 
would  accept  no  compromise.  He  was  a ready  writer  and  forcible  speaker,  a great  reader, 
and  thoroughly  informed  in  politics,  history  and  general  literature,  proud  of  his  New  Eng- 
land origin,  and  an  admirer  of  the  Puritan  character.  He  died  at  Dayton,  August  30th,  1878. 

Edmond  Stafford  Young, 

Son  of  George  Murray  Young,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  Dayton  bar,  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  the  State.  He  was  born 
at  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1827.  He  attended  college  at  Granville, 

Ohio,  and  afterwards  at  Cincinnati,  graduating 
from  Farmers  (afterwards  Belmont)  College, 
near  that  city,  in  1845.  At  the  latter  institution 
he  had  among  his  schoolmates  the  late 
ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  Murat  Hal- 
stead, Hon.  L.  B.  Gunckel  and  the  late  Judge 
Henderson  Elliott,  of  Dayton.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  W.  J.  McKinney,  of  Dayton,  and 
after  a term  of  service  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1853. 

Mr.  Young’s  professional  partners  were, 
successively,  George  W.  Brown,  Hon.  D.  A. 

Houk  and  Oscar  M.  Gottschall,  with  the  latter 
of  whom  his  partnership  continued  from  1866 
until  1879.  In  1878  his  eldest  son,  George  R. 

Young,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Young,  Gottschall  & Young,  continued  until  the  year  1879,  when  Mr.  Gottschall 
retired.  Mr.  Young  and  his  son  remained  together  in  the  practice  under  the  firm  name 
of  Young  & Young  until  his  death  in  1888. 

In  September,  1856,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Young  married  Sarah  B.  Dechert, 
daughter  of  Elijah  Dechert,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  Robert  Porter,  of  that  city.  Her  mother,  Mary  Porter  Dechert,  was 
descended  from  Robert  Porter,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  Londonderry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterwards  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence. 
His  most  successful  and  prominent  son  (Mrs.  Dechert’s  grandfather)  was  General  Andrew 
Porter,  who  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  its 
close  he  was  commissioned  Major  General  of  militia  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  tendered 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  War  by  President  Madison,  but  declined.  His  son.  Judge  Robert 
Porter,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  born  January  10th,  1878,  and  served  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  as  a Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Having  entered  the  army  with 
his  father  when  but  11  years  of  age,  he  was  perhaps  the  youngest  soldier  and  officer  of  the  war. 


Edmond  Stafford  Young 
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Edmond  Stafford  Young-  was  a strong  Union  man  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  President 
Lincoln's  administration.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Brough,  Commissioner  of  the  Draft 
of  Montgomery  County,  and  made  the  largest  draft  of  any  in  the  State.  He  also  served  as 
a member  of  the  Military  Committee,  and  was  identified  with  the  organization  of  all  the 
local  companies  raised  in  Dayton  and  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Young  was  a member  of  the  first  non-partisan  Police  Board  of  Dayton,  appointed 
in  1873,  by  which  the  present  metropolitan  police  system  of  that  city  was  inaugurated.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dayton  Bar  Association,  now  known  as  the  Dayton  Law 
Library  Association. 

During  the  course  of  his  practice  he  was  frequently  urged  to  accept  a judicial  position, 
but  declined.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  and  also  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  evening-  of  February  14th,  1888,  while  still  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  leaving  his  widow,  Sarah  Dechert  Young;  two  sons,  George 
R.  and  William  H.  Young,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  (a  girl  of  most  lovable  traits  and 
marked  intellectuality,  who  died  on  the  13th  of  August,  1895),  surviving. 

Mr.  Young  was  a man  of  striking  physical  appearance,  and  of  marked  mental  charac- 
teristics. He  was  born  to  be  a lawyer.  His  breadth  of  intellect,  his  strong,  determined  will, 
his  sound,  impartial  judgment,  his  remarkable  reasoning  powers,  his  gift  of  nice  and  correct 
discrimination,  made  up  a mental  organization  distinctively  legal ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  large  and  well  proportioned  head,  with  its  high,  expansive  forehead,  set  firmly  on  his 
broad,  square  shoulders,  gave  him  a personal  appearance  in  keeping  with  his  mental  char- 
acteristics. He  was  a strong  and  pure  type  of  that  class  of  American  lawyers,  who,  eschewing 
outside  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  wealth  or  personal  aggrandizement,  devote  to  their 
profession  the  full  measure  of  their  powers,  and  seek  happiness  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  professional,  domestic  and  civic  duties. 

George  R.  Young, 

Eldest  son  of  Edmond  Stafford  and  Sarah 
Dechert  Young,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1857.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  graduating 
from  Central  High  School  in  June,  1875,  with 
highest  honors,  winning  a gold  medal  for 
scholarship.  For  a time  he  pursued  classical 
studies  and  German  under  private  tutors,  and 
then  read  law  in  the  office  of  Young  & Gott- 
schall, until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  April, 
1878.  He  was  admitted  by  the  court  (after 
passing  on  the  question  of  his  eligibility)  some 
months  before  he  reached  his  majority,  and 
was  probably  at  the  time  the  youngest  attor- 
ney in  the  State.  Shortly  after  his  admission 
he  entered  the  firm  of  his  father,  which  then 
became  Young,  Gottschall  & Young,  and  so 
continued  until  Mr.  Gottschall  retired,  in  1879. 
The  firm  then  became  Young  & Young.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  Edmond  Stafford 
Young,  in  1888,  George  R.  Young  at  once 
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formed  a partnership  with  his  brother,  William  H.  Young,  under  the  same  name  of  Young  & 
Young,  which  still  continues. 

Mr.  Young  has  never  held  official  position.  In  1881  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  while  in  the  East,  and  without  his  request  or  knowledge,  for  Prosecuting 
Attorney  against  the  Hon.  John  M.  Sprigg,  then  running  for  third  term.  He  returned  only 
two  weeks  before  election,  but  Mr.  Sprigg’s  majority  against  him,  although  the  county 
was  largely  Democratic,  was  only  240.  In  1885  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
City  Solicitor,  but,  the  city  being  then  Democratic,  he  was  again  defeated  by  a small  major- 
ity. Since  this  time  he  has  never  been  a candidate  for  political  office,  attending  strictly  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  giving  it  all  his  time  and  attention,  and  he  has  met  with 
marked  and  well  merited  success.  He  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the  trial  of  many  important 
cases,  and  is  recognized  by  the  profession  both  as  a sound  and  able  lawyer  and  as  an  advo- 
cate of  superior  ability. 

In  1894  he  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Montgomery  County  Bar  for  the 
position  of  Circuit  judge,  to  succeed  Hon.  John  A.  Shauck,  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench, 
but  withdrew  his  name  before  any  appointment  was  made  by  the  then  Governor  McKinley, 
owing  to  lack  of  time  to  arrange  to  give  up  his  extensive  practice.  He  has  been  for  years  a 
trustee  of  the  Dayton  Law  Library  Association,  and  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  He  is  unmarried. 

William  H.  Young, 

Second  son  of  Edmond  Stafford  Young,  was  born  March  2,  i860.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Dayton,  and  later  read  law  in  the  office  of  Young  & Young,  a firm  composed  of 
his  father  and  brother.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1884  he  entered  the  offices  of 
Young  & Young,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1888,  he  and  his 
brother  formed  a partnership  under  the  same 
name,  which  still  continues. 

Mr.  Young  is  a Republican  in  politics,  and 
has  usually  taken  an  active  part  in  campaign 
work.  Although  he  has  never  held  or  sought 
political  office,  his  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Congres- 
sional nomination  and  other  honorable  posi- 
tions. He  has  attained  quite  a reputation  fo'* 
eloquence  as  a speaker,  is  an  effective  stumper 
and  jury  advocate,  and  holds  an  enviable 
position  at  the  bar  as  an  able  and  successful 
lawyer.  He  is  unmarried. 

John  L.  Zimmerman, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a 
popular  Democrat  in  the  State.  He  is  a native 
of  Ohio,  being  born,  bred  and  educated  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Buckeye  State.  Elis  life 
has  been  a series  of  successes,  and  to-day  he  is 
one  of  the  largest  legal  practitioners  in  Clarke 
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County,  owns  wide  business  interests  and  is  a citizen  of  whom  the  people  of  his  native 
city  look  upon  with  the  highest  esteem.  During  all  of  his  active  life  he  has  been  a Demo- 
crat, closely  identified  and  associated  with  the  different  political  organizations  of  that  belief, 
and  never  since  he  entered  the  political  arena  has  there  been  a campaign  in  which  he  has 
not  done  some  substantial  good  and  made  his  activity  felt  in  some  manner.  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man was  born  near  Washingtonville,  Mahoning  County,  on  a farm,  being  a descendant  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  Ohio,  his  great-grandfather  having  moved  to  Columbiana  County  in 

1803.  He  lived  on  this  farm  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  his  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  country  schools.  He  taught 
school  in  the  winter  of  1874,  following  which 
he  attended  Mt.  Union  College.  In  the  fall  of 
1875  he  entered  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1879.  The  follow- 
ing two  years  he  read  law  with  Judge  J.  Iv. 
Mower,  and  in  October,  1881,  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1882,  Mr.  Zimmerman 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Springfield,  which 
he  has  continued  uninterruptedly  to  this  date. 
He  has  twice  been  elected  President  of  the 
Clarke  County  Bar  Association,  which  is  a 
good  index  to  his  high  standing  as  a lawyer. 
In  all  the  years  he  has  been  prominent  in  poli- 
tics, he  has  never  been  a candidate  for  public 
office  save  twice,  once  when  he  was  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Seventh  District  against 
Walter  Weaver,  and  in  1903,  when  his  name 
was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  position  of 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  For  eighteen 
years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Wittenberg  College,  part  of  the  time  serving  as  President  of  that  Board.  He 
has  also  been  a director  of  the  Warder  Free  Library,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  a period  of 
fifteen  years,  and  is  ex-President  of  the  National  Improvement  League  of  America,  an  insti- 
tution with  a hundred  thousand  affiliated  members,  which  is  wielding  large  influence  in 
beautifying  cities,  villages  and  hamiets  throughout  the  United  States.  Chief  among  his 
public  benefactions  is  the  donation  to  Wittenberg  College  of  the  Zimmerman  Memorial 
Library,  constructed  and  presented  nine  years  ago.  It  is  a splendid  structure,  and  is 
viewed  with  admiration  by  all  who  visit  the  college.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  building  of  the  Masonic,  K.  of  P.  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  Homes,  he  being  a member 
of  the  two  former  organizations.  He  has  given  to  Springfield  four  of  its  most  substantial 
business  blocks — the  Zimmerman  Building  on  Main  Street,  Citizens’  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, the  three-story  structure  at  No.  7 West  Main  Street,  and  the  five-story  new  Zimmer- 
man Building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Limestone  Streets.  He  is  a director  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank;  Vice  President  of  The  E.  W.  Ross  Com- 
pany, which  employs  a large  force  of  men  in  the  manufacture  of  feed  cutters,  and  Vice 
President  of  The  D.  O.  Fox  Company,  wholesale  grocers.  In  1889  he  was  married  to  Miss 
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Helen  E.  Ballard,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  representative  families  of  the  city.  Two  promis- 
ing sons,  Charles  Ballard  and  John  L.,  Jr.,  are  the  result  of  this  union.  Mr.  Zimmerman  is 
devoted  to  his  home,  and  never  is  he  happier  than  when  in  the  society  of  his  own  family. 


Otis  Upton  Walker, 

Who  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Mayor  of  the  thriving  city  of  Alliance,  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Ragersville,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
9th  day  of  January,  1874,  being  the  eldest  child  of  Edward  S.  and  Wilhelmina  (Neff)  Walker 
and  descended  from  sturdy  Colonial  stock,  which  fought  in  the  War  for  Independence  and 
afterward  endured  pioneer  hardships  in  the  then  new  land  of  Ohio.  Asher  Walker,  one  of 
his  great-great-grandfathers,  was  born  of  English  parentage  in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  in 
1758,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  later  moved  to  Western  Pennsylvania, 
thence  to  Ragersville,  where  he  died  in  1842. 

One  of  his  grandsons,  Samuel  P.  W alker,  mar- 
ried a grand-daughter  of  Martin  Garver,  who 
had  settled  near  Ragersville  in  the  early  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  whose  father, 

Christian  Garver,  or  Gerber,  had  emigrated 
from  Northern  Switzerland  to  the  colony  of 
Maryland  in  1730.  Samuel  P.  Walker  accumu- 
lated a competence  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  was  a man  of  wide  influence.  As  an  officer 
in  the  Quartermaster’s  department  during  the 
Civil  War  he  traveled  over  a wide  range  of 
country  securing  horses  for  the  army,  thus 
becoming  well  known  through  a large  part  of 
the  State.  He  was  the  father  of  fourteen 
children,  one  of  whom  was  Edward  S.  Walker, 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Edward  S.  Walker  was  born  near  Ragers- 
ville on  the  18th  of  November,  1849.  He 
received  a common  school  education  and 
learned  the  trade  of  harness  making.  In  the 
fall  of  1870  he  was  married  to  Wilhelmina 
Neff,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Christina  Neff, 

well-to-do  Scotch-German  residents  of  Tuscarawas  County.  To  this  union  there  were  born 
three  children:  Otis  U.,  in  1874;  Torry  S.,  in  1875,  and  Maine  F.,  in  1876.  The  family  moved 
in  1881  from  Ragersville  to  Berlin,  Holmes  County,  where  Mr.  Walker  engaged  in  business 
for  two  years.  His  health  becoming  much  impaired,  they  then  moved  to  a farm  near  Gar- 
rettsville,  Portage  County,  where  they  resided  about  four  years,  when  they  located  in  Marl- 
boro, Stark  County,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  harness  business  until  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Walker,  after  which  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  harness  business  alone.  His  good 
wife,  who  was  a type  of  gracious  Christian  womanhood,  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1902.  Her 
death  no  doubt  was  hastened  by  her  grief  over  the  tragic  death  of  her  noble  son  Torry,  who 
was  instantly  killed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1901,  by  the  explosion  of  a chemical  engine  in  the 
Alliance  Fire  Department,  of  which  he  was  a member.  Though  she  was  in  comparatively 
good  health  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  accident,  she  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her 
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beloved  son,  in  the  Marlboro  cemetery,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death.  Maine  F., 
only  sister  of  Otis  U.  Walker,  is  the  wife  of  Sherwood  Austin,  of  Marlboro. 

Otis  U.  Walker  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  parents  took  up  their  residence 
in  Marlboro,  and  there  he  continued  his  educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  receiv- 
ing a certificate  to  teach  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  graduating  from  the  High  School 
with  the  class  of  1893.  Even  as  a boy,  he  manifested  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  deter- 
mination which  are  his  dominant  characteristics  to-day.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  learn  the  barber  trade,  at  which  he  soon  became  proficient,  and  through 
which  he  paid  his  own  expenses  while  in  the  High  School.  In  the  summer  of  1893,  with  a 
view  to  completing  a course  in  Mt.  Union  College,  he  came  to  Alliance  and  opened  a barber 
shop  near  the  college,  by  conducting  which  he  acquired  the  funds  with  which  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  collegiate  course,  which  he  followed  out  while  devoting  himself  to  the  work 
of  his  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  arduous  nature  of  his  labors  in  the  shop,  he  applied  him- 
self with  such  enthusiasm  and  assiduousness  to  his  studies  that  he  was  able  to  complete 
the  regular  four  years’  scientific  course  in  three  years,  being  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1896  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  While  in  college  he  was  exceptionally  popu- 
lar with  the  students,  and  was  chosen  for  various  positions  of  responsibility.  Thus  he  was 
manager  of  the  basket-ball  and  foot-ball  teams,  periodical  reader  in  the  annual  literary  society 
contests,  an  officer  in  the  cadet  corps,  Captain  of  the  Republican  Marching  Club,  editor  of 
“The  Dynamo,"  the  college  monthly,  and  of  “The  Unonian,”  the  college  annual,  the  last 
named  being  considered  the  highest  honor  of  the  Senior  year. 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Walker  was  employed  as  city  editor  of  the  Alliance  Daily 
Leader,  in  connection  with  which  he  did  special  work  for  the  Cleveland  Leader.  While 
actively  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  he  devoted  his  evenings  to  the  reading  of  law,  having 
as  a preceptor  William  L.  Hart,  of  Alliance,  one  of  the  representative  members  of  the  bar  of 
Stark  County.  To  these  two  lines  of  work  he  was  giving  his  attention  at  the  time  war  was 
declared  against  Spain,  when  he  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  and  patriotism  by  enlisting, 
in  June,  1898,  as  a private  in  Company  K,  Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  known  as 
“McKinley’s  Own,”  which  was  recruited  largely  in  Stark  County,  the  home  of  President 
McKinley,  and  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  campaign  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  the  midst 
of  the  campaign  he  was  stricken  with  a tropical  fever,  and  for  weeks  his  life  hung  in  the 
balance,  his  being  saved  to  years  of  further  usefulness  being  accomplished  largely  through 
the  great  fraternal  devotion  of  his  brother  Torry,  who  was  a member  of  the  same  com- 
pany, and  who,  with  the  heroism  of  a generous  heart,  carried  his  brother  upon  his  back  from 
the  low  ground,  where  he  had  been  left  by  an  overworked  hospital  corps,  to  higher  ground, 
and  placed  him  beneath  the  shelter  of  a large  tree,  out  of  the  broiling  sun  and  treacherous 
damp.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  regimental  hospital,  LTpton  was  nursed  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  by  his  brother  in  their  own  tent,  and  he  made  such  a brave  fight 
against  the  disease,  which  was  claiming  hundreds  daily,  that,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of 
proper  food,  water  and  medicine,  he  again  became  able  for  light  duty  before  leaving  the 
island.  However,  for  many  months  after  returning  home  he  was  incapacitated  by  weak- 
ness from  returning  to  work.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1898. 

After  he  had  sufficiently  recuperated  his  health,  Mr.  Walker  again  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  first  returning  to  his  old  position  on  the  Alliance  Leader,  then  serving  on  the  repor- 
torial  stafif  of  the  Pittsburg  1 imes  for  several  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  certain  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  newspaper  business  which  he  could  not  secure  in  Alliance,  and  then 
identifying  himself  with  the  Alliance  Daily  Review.  He  was  thus  employed  when,  in  the 
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spring  of  1900,  the  Republicans  of  Alliance  nominated  him  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  and  he 
was  elected  'by  a gratifying  majority.  He  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
and  both  the  nomination  and  election  were  won  over  men  of  mature  age  and  experience. 
Of  his  initial  administration  as  Mayor  another  publication  has  spoken  as  follows: 

“In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  Mayor  Walker  gave  such  general  satisfaction  and  won  such  general  approval, 
that  the  people,  almost  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  rallied  to  his  support  for  his  re-elec- 
tion, and  in  the  spring  of  1902  he  was  given  a majority  even  greater  than  when  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  office." 

In  1903  the  new  municipal  code  of  Ohio  went  into  effect,  necessitating  a new  election  for 
all  municipal  offices  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Walker,  having  served  but  one  year  of  his 
second  term,  again  became  a candidate,  and  at  this  election  received  the  extraordinary  honor 
of  having  the  largest  vote  ever  given  any  candidate  for  any  office  at  any  election  ever  held 
in  the  city.  Thus  he  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  chief  executive  of  Alliance. 

On  the  23d  day  of  April,  1902,  Mayor  Walker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret 
Matthews,  a popular  and  accomplished  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  A. 
Matthews,  of  Alliance.  Her  father  was  born  in  Wales  and  came  to  America  in  his  youth, 
while  her  mother  is  a native  of  Portland,  Maine.  Mr.  Matthews  was  Superintendent  of 
the  foundry  department  of  the  Morgan  engineering  works  at  Alliance  for  nearly  twenty 
years  previous  to  his  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1904,  and  is  one  of  Alliance’s  most  highly 
respected  citizens. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Walker  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  college  fraternity,  the  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, and  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  Santiago.  He  also  is  Vice  President  of  the  Alliance 
Republican  Club.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mayor  Walker  holds  a high  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Alliance.  His  plucky 
fight  for  an  education,  against  the  odds  of  poverty  and  adversity,  first  won  their  respect, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  had  resided  in  Alliance  less  than  seven  years  when 
first  elected  Mayor,  and  was  without  any  of  the  influences  usually  deemed  necessary  to 
political  success.  His  career  as  an  official  has  still  further  strengthened  their  regard  for 
him,  as  he  has  at  all  times  been  just,  sensible  and  progressive,  though  conservative.  His 
careful  and  deliberate  manner  of  dealing  with  public  questions  has  given  the  people  at 
large  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment.  The  following  appreciative  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter appears  in  “Old  Landmarks  of  Canton  and  Stark  County,”  edited  by  Hon.  John  Dan- 
ner, of  Canton: 

“With  Mr.  Walker  there  has  always  been  a distinct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time, 
and  he  has  wasted  little,  as  may  be  inferred.  In  connection  with  his  official  work  he  is 
continuing  the  study  of  law,  and  his  intention  is  to  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  for  which  he  is  well  adapted  by  natural  proclivities  and  mental  powers.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  gracious  and  sincere  personality,  and  his  popularity  comes  as  a natural  sequence. 
Of  fine  intellectuality  and  forceful  individuality,  the  future  holds  much  in  store  for  him.” 

Philipp  Winkler, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Hamilton  County,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best-known 
citizens  of  the  Queen  City.  He  is  of  good  German  stock,  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  Winkler, 
having  emigrated  from  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1849,  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  He  settled  in  Cincinnati.  Philipp  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
1864.  The  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  afforded  him  his  educational  opportunities,  and  when 
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but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  his  public 
career  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel.  He  held  that  position 
for  five  years,  and  left  the  office  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  City  Engineer's  department, 
where  it  was  his  duty  to  examine  the  titles  of 
real  estate.  In  1893  he  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  re-elected  ever  since  by 
increased  majorities,  the  best  proof  of  his 
ability  and  popularity.  Mr.  Winkler  is  an 
active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans 
of  Hamilton  County.  He  was  married  in  1888, 
and  is  the  father  of  one  child,  a son.  His  resi- 
dence is  located  at  Fairview  Heights,  Cincin- 
nati. Socially,  Squire  Winkler  is  a member  of 
the  Blaine  Club,  the  Stamina  Republican 
League,  K.  of  P.  and  Ancient  Essenic  Order. 
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William  Ruehrwein, 

The  popular  Superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Workhouse,  has  for  many  years 
been  actively  identified  with  the  business  and 
labor  interests  of  the  Queen  City.  His  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  labor  has  made  him  well 
known  not  only  in  the  city,  but  throughout  the  State,  and  his  appointment  as  Commissioner 


of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  late  Governor  Asa  S. 
in  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital,  which  Mr. 
relations. 

He  was  born  on  the  21st  of  February,  1840, 
and  came  to  Cincinnati  as  a boy.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Germany,  and  he  has  always 
been  closely  associated  with  the  best  German 
element  of  this  city.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools.  Early  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  having  some 
honorable  trade,  and  learned  one  by  which  he 
earned  a good  living  for  several  years.  His 
close  application  to  his  work  merited  and  won 
for  him  promotions,  and  he  remained  in  the 
employ  of  one  concern  for  thirty  years,  reach- 
ing a position  as  foreman.  He  became  an 
expert  mechanic,  and  always  sought  to  better 
the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  work- 
ingmen in  factories  and  elsewhere.  His 
inclination  in  this  direction  induced  him  to 
make  a special  study  of  labor  and  capital,  and 
no  man  in  Cincinnati  is  better  informed  on  the 
actual  conditions  existing  between  these  ele- 
ments. Mr.  Ruehrwein  has  endeavored  to 


Bushnell  was  a recognition  of  long  services 
Ruehrwein  has  struggled  to  bring  into  closer 
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bring  them  into  closer  relations,  and  to  a great  extent  has  been  successful.  He  soon  devel- 
oped an  active  interest  in  politics,  like  all  good  German  citizens,  believing  that  politics  is  a 
part  of  real  citizenship.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  been  a con- 
stant worker  for  its  interests  since  he  was  of  legal  age.  His  first  important  political  office  in 
this  city  was  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  for 
several  terms  in  succession.  His  work  in  behalf  of  educational  interests  was  the  same  as 
in  all  other  lines — conscientious.  He  also  served  several  terms  as  a member  of  the  Union 
Board  of  High  Schools.  In  1893  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  was  elected,  serving  through  the  Seventy-first  General  Assembly  with  credit  to 
himself  and  his  constituents.  He  was  renominated  and  re-elected,  retiring  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1896,  to  become  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  appointment  being  a 
compliment  unsought  from  Governor  Bushnell.  He  resigned  to  become  Superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Workhouse,  a highly  important  position,  and  one  to  which  he  gives  his  whole 
time,  aiming  to  better  the  condition  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  compelled  to  spend  their 
time  working  for  the  city  behind  closed  doors.  He  was  married  in  i860,  and  is  the  father 
of  eight  children.  Mr.  Ruehrwein  is  a Scottish  Rite  member,  a Knight  Templar,  Mason, 
an  Odd  Fellow,  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  Prot- 
estant Reformed  Church,  to  which  he  belongs.  His  home  life  is  all  that  could  be  asked,  he 
believing  in  domestic  afifairs  and  a happy  family.  His  honesty  is  proverbial. 


Daniel  Appel, 

Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a man  who  has  acquir 
genius,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  July,  1850,  at 
tion  was  received  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a wood  turner  at  Kaiserslautern.  During  his 
apprenticeship  Mr.  Appel  attended  a trade 
school,  where  he  took  a special  course  in  draw- 
ing and  designing.  In  early  youth  he  displayed 
a lively  interest  in  constructive  work,  and  his 
inventive  genius  at  that  time  first  became 
apparent.  After  having  become  proficient  in 
his  trade  he  made  a tour  through  the  Rhine 
country.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  entered 
the  machine  works  of  Pfeifer,  at  Kaiserslau- 
tern, remaining  there  until  1869.  In  the  latter 
year  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
came  to  Cincinnati,  there  accepting  a position 
in  the  machine  factory  of  Krueger  & Co.  For 
two  years  Mr.  Appel  was  employed  with  that 
firm,  at  the  termination  of  which  period  he 
became  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Type 
Foundry.  The  Hall  Safe  & Lock  Company 
was  the  next  firm  which  employed  him,  his 
work  there  being  the  making  of  the  most  exact 
tools  for  the  manufacture  of  combination 
locks.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Cincinnati 


ed  a National  reputation  by  his  inventive 
Neunkirchen,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  His  educa- 
his  native  country,  until  he  had  reached  the 
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that  Mr.  Appel  made  his  first  invention  of  importance,  a machine  which  later  revolution- 
ized the  paper  bag  manufacturing  of  the  world.  While  the  first  machine  was  not  a financial 
success,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a system  for  distribution  of  the  great  output  was  not  at  that 
time  perfected,  it  later  became  effective.  In  1874,  Mr.  Appel  removed  to  Cleveland,  where 
three  years  later  he  showed  his  plans  to  Mr.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Cleveland  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  received  an  order  from  him  to  build  one  machine.  This  machine  had  a capacity 
of  turning  out  180  bags  a minute,  and  for  the  invention  Mr.  Appel  became  a shareholder 
in  the  Eastern  Paper  Bag  Company,  an  organization  which  was  formed  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  products  of  his  invention.  Mr.  Appel's  share  in  the  business 
was  represented  by  $35,000  worth  of  stock.  Unfortunately  for  him,  notwithstanding  the 
great  success  of  his  invention,  his  entire  interest  was  lost,  owing  to  the  manipulations  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  Not  discouraged,  Mr.  Appel  immediately  commenced 
the  perfecting  of  other  machines  on  entirely  different  principles,  and  success  crowned  his 
efforts.  He  received  patents  for  a number  of  others,  and  the  latest  machines  made  by  him 
are  now  in  use  all  over  the  world.  His  inventive  genius  has  not  been  limited  to  this  par- 
ticular field  of  labor,  for  he  has  made  a number  of  important  inventions  for  astronomical 
purposes.  Another  of  his  inventions  is  in  use  to-day,  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every  timer 
on  a race  track,  an  invention  for  an  exact  timing  of  speed,  a watch-stopper.  During  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Appel  was  the  resident  representative  for  the  celebrated  firm 
of  Warner  & Swasey  in  the  exhibit  of  their  instrumental  department.  At  present  he  is 
consulting  engineer  for  one  of  the  largest  Chicago  manufacturing  concerns.  Mr.  Appel 
during  his  leisure  hours  is  often  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  is  a well-known  contrib- 
utor for  different  scientific  and  trade  journals.  He  is  a married  man  and  resides  with  his 
family  on  Holyoke  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  J.  Bowlus, 

Chief  Executive  of  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December,  1866 
on  a farm  in  Clarke  County,  Ohio.  George  C. 
and  Barbara  (Crabill)  Bowlus  were  his 
parents.  The  father  was  a farmer  and  the  son. 
in  early  life,  worked  on  the  farm  and  acquired 
in  healthful  surroundings  that  rugged  consti- 
tution which  marks  him  to-day  the  man  of 
sound  physique  and  strong  mentality.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
district  during  the  time  he  was  employed  on 
the  farm.  Deciding,  however,  not  to  follow 
the  career  of  his  father,  but  to  enter  a mer- 
cantile life,  in  which  he  early  showed  an 
unusual  ability,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Spring- 
field,  where  he  secured  a position  as  clerk  in 
a grocery  store.  Working  for  a number  of 
years  in  that  capacity,  carefully  saving  his 
money,  in  1888  Mr.  Bowlus  went  into  business 
by  himself,  and  in  1897  associated  himself  with 
William  R.  Hackett  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bowlus  Fruit  Company,  doing  a general  com- 
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mission  business,  with  offices  and  storerooms  located  at  23  West  High  Street,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  This  business  has  gradually  and  persistently  expanded,  until  to-day  it  is  the  leading 
commission  house  of  that  city.  In  political  life  Mr.  Bowlus  is  a strong  and  ardent  Demo- 
crat, most  pronounced  in  his  views  and  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  those  principles  which 
he  believes  are  right.  That  the  people  of  Springfield  had  confidence  in  his  executive  ability 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  April,  1899,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  which 
position  he  filled  ably  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
Appreciating  the  splendid  record  made  by  him  during  his  incumbency,  he  was  again  elected 
to  that  honorable  office  in  1903.  In  social  circles  Mr.  Bowlus  holds  a prominent  place  in 
his  community.  He  is  a Mason,  a Iv.  of  P.,  Elk,  Commercial  Traveler,  a member  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Episcopal  Hospital.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1887, 
Miss  Fannie  Lee  Duvall,  of  Springfield,  became  his  wife.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter 
were  born  to  the  parents.  The  daughter  lived  only  ten  days. 


Horace  L.  Chapman, 


English 

England 


A plain  business  man,  who  has  made  a 
success  of  everything  he  has  undertaken ; a 
man  whose  advice  and  views  are  always  of 
value,  and  whose  record  bespeaks  the  confi- 
dence the  people  have  in  him  ; who  has  never 
betrayed  a trust — such  are  the  prominent 
features  in  the  life  of  Horace  L.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Chapman  comes  from  good  old 
ancestors.  They  emigrated  from 
between  1633  ar*d  1640.  His  ancestors,  some 
of  them  from  both  branches  of  the  family, 
were  in  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 

His  father  and  grandfather  on  both  sides  were 
farmers.  Horace  L.  Chapman  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Independence,  Allegheny  County, 

New  York,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1837.  He  only- 
had  the  advantages  of  a common  school  edu- 
cation. When  but  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  Ohio,  and  rode  from  Columbus  to 
Portsmouth  in  a stage  coach,  making  the  trip 
in  a day,  there  being  no  railroads  at  that  time 
down  the  Scioto  Valley.  He  at  once  embarked 
in  business,  engaged  with  his  uncle,  Horace 
Eeet,  in  the  lumbei  trade,  where  he  remained  until  1861.  He  then  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Colonel  Oscar  F.  Moore,  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  but  never 
practiced  his  profession.  In  1863  he  went  into  the  private  banking  business  under  the  name 
of  Kinney  & Chapman.  In  1865  he  went  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  and  established  a private  bank, 
converted  the  same  into  a National  in  1870,  and  became  its  President,  a position  he  still 
holds.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron  business,  and  was  connected  with  the  build- 
ing of  what  is  now  the  Detroit  Southern  Railroad;  also  the  Ironton  Division  of  the  C.,  PI. 
& D.  Fiona  1861  to  1 At >5  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of  an  independent  rifle  company  in  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  Mr.  Chapman  has  always  been  a staunch  defender  of  the  Democratic  faith, 
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and  on  several  occasions  been  honored  by  his  party.  He  was  twice  elected  City  Treas- 
urer of  Portsmouth  ; member  of  the  School  Board  and  Town  Council  of  Jackson  for  several 
terms,  and  refused  to  stand  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  when  the  district  in 
which  he  resided  was  Democratic  and  he  could  have  had  the  honor  unopposed.  In  1897  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  that  assembled  in  Columbus  nominated  Mr.  Chapman  for 
Governor.  The  outlook  from  a Democratic  standpoint  was  poor.  Governor  Bushnell  had 
been  elected  in  1895  by  92,000  majority  in  round  numbers,  but  the  popularity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  such  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  down  Bushnell’s  majority  for  a second 
term  to  28,000.  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  a district  delegate  to  several  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  from  Ohio  to  the  Kansas  City  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  1900.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Chapman  removed  with  his  family  to 
Columbus,  but  he  still  owns  a residence  in  Jackson,  where  he  always  votes  and  claims  as 
his  place  of  citizenship.  He  belongs  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  development  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  Jackson  coal  field  as  operator,  iron  manufacturer,  banker  and 
in  general  business,  and  his  prominence  in  that  regard  is  well  deserved.  He  was  among  the 
pioneers  who  brought  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  rich  coal  deposits  in  that  section  of 
Ohio,  and  invested  his  money  and  energy  along  the  line  of  their  disclosure.  Mr.  Chapman 
stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 

William  C.  Chapman,  M.D., 

Of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1840,  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  M.  B.  Chapman,  a leading  physician  and 
pharmacist  of  the  Queen  City.  His  mother, 
Margaret  Crossman  Chapman,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  that  city.  Dr.  Chapman  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
home  city,  and  took  an  academic  course  in  a 
private  school  of  Charles  E.  Matthews.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  pharmacy  under  the  preceptorship 
of  his  father,  but  three  years  later,  in  1861,  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  taking  a 
partial  course  of  lectures,  pursuing  his  studies 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Drs.  AVilliam  Clen- 
denin  and  William  H.  Mussey.  His  course  of 
study  was  for  a time  interrupted  by  reason  of 
business  engagements,  but  later  it  was  resumed 
and  in  the  spring  of  1873  Dr.  Chapman  was 
graduated  from  the  Miami  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati.  After  his  graduation,  Dr.  Chap- 
man took  up  his  permanent  home  in  Toledo, 
where  his  success  has  been  marked,  his  practice  being  of  a steady  and  healthy  growth. 
For  several  years  Dr.  Chapman  was  a member  of  the  Toledo  Board  of  Health;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  President  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Association.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1863,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  Mitchell,  daughter  of 
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Mr.  Jethro  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father  of  five  sons.  In  religious 
faith,  Dr.  Chapman  is  a Presbyterian,  and  has  been  for  many  years  an  Elder  of  that  church 
in  his  home  city. 


Andrew  J.  Crilly, 


Chief  Executive  of  the  city  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and  a leading  Democrat  in  the  central 
part  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  ioth  of  July,  1848,  in  Union  Township,  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
His  father  was  a laboring  man,  and  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  his  mother  coming  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  family  on  both  sides  are  of  Irish  ancestry.  Mr.  Crilly  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  earn 
his  own  living.  He  started  in  life  as  an  ordinary  laborer,  but  by  careful  and  assiduous 
study  educated  himself  sufficiently  to  obtain 
the  position  of  school  teacher,  which  occupa- 
tion he  followed  for  a period  of  ten  years.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff,  which 
position  he  held  for  over  four  years,  when,  in 
1887,  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Licking 
County  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Sheriff 
Brown,  who  had  resigned.  To  this  office  he 


was  elected  by  the  people  in  1888.  From  1893 
to  1896  Mr.  Crilly  was  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  and  in  1897  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  This  office  he  occupied  for 
a period  of  five  years.  In  1903,  when  the  new 
code  of  the  cities  of  Ohio  became  effective, 

Mr.  Crilly  was  elected  Mayor  of  Newark  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has  been  a staunch 
supporter  of  Democratic  principles  all  his 
adult  life.  Mr.  Crilly  is  a man  of  strong  con- 
victions, great  energy  and  forcefulness  of 
character.  He  is  genial,  a good  fellow  and  has 
a multitude  of  friends.  Socially,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masons,  Eagles,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Iv.  of  P., 

Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  has  often 
been  a delegate  to  State  and  District  Conven- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party.  He  also  has 

been  honored  with  the  Chairmanship  and  Secretaryship  of  Executive  Committees  numerous 
times.  Mayor  Crilly  is  a married  man,  and  the  father  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  His 
residence  and  offices  are  located  in  the  city  of  Newark,  Ohio. 


Andrew  J.  Crilly 


W.  T.  Sherman  Culp, 

Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Richmond,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1866,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Samuel  Culp  and  Harriet  Wright-Culp.  His 
parents  on  his  father’s  side  were  descendants  of  Baltzer  Culp,  who,  with  his  brother,  came 
to  America  from  Hanover,  Germany,  before  1800  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  but  later  coming 
to  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  locating  but  a few  miles  from  the  old  blockhouse  fort  not  far 
from  Wellsville,  Ohio.  His  mother  was  of  English  ancestry,  who  for  a time  settled  in  Mary- 
land, and  as  early  pioneers  helped  to  blaze  the  trails  throughout  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
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State.  With  a lineage  rugged  and  successful, 
Mr.  Culp  received  from  parentage  and  farm 
life  a vigorous  body  and  mind.  He  attended 
the  country  school  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  Richmond  College,  Richmond, 
Ohio,  and  spent  a year  and  a half  there.  Then, 
matriculating  at  Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  he  completed  the  classical  course, 
graduating  as  Latin  orator  in  the  class  of  1888. 
In  college  he  was  distinguished  by  proficient 
work  in  the  class-room,  and  was  the  best 
orator  of  the  class.  After  graduation  he  was 
Superintendent  cf  the  High  School  at  Eding- 
burgh,  Ohio,  one  year,  and  in  September,  1890, 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  joining  the  East  Ohio  Conference. 
Since  then  he  has  filled  charges  at  Hanover, 
two  years;  Akron,  two  years;  Mantua,  three 
years ; Madison,  four  years,  and  Ashtabula, 
five  years.  Soon  after  his  graduation  his  serv- 
ices were  sought  for  in  public  work,  and  he 
entered  the  lecture  field,  where  he  has  won 
distinction  and  is  constantly  in  demand,  his  ‘Uncrowned  Kings”  having  been  given  a 
thousand  times.  His  A.M.  was  received  from  Mt.  Union  College,  and  Ph.D.  and  D.D.  from 
Richmond  College,  at  Richmond,  Ohio.  In  September,  1887,  he  was  married  to  Tinetta 
Davis,  of  Mt.  Union,  Ohio,  and  to  them  were  born  two  children,  Rubv  and  Miriam.  While 
pastor  at  Madison,  Ohio,  in  1899,  his 
wife  died,  beloved  by  all  the  people.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  1904,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Jeanette  Upton,  of  Madison.  Dr.  Culp 
is  a deep  thinker,  aggressive  in  plan  and 
action  ; endowed  with  unusual  executive  pow- 
ers, and  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  build- 
ing of  churches  and  in  directing  business 
affairs.  Magnetic,  practical,  genial  and  kind, 
he  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Dr.  Frank  Dowd, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  by  profession  a dentist, 
located  in  the  Schofield  Building,  corner  of 
Euclid  Avenue  and  Erie  Street.  He  was  born 
in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1847,  and  is  a son  of  Benjamin 
and  Rhoda  Dowd.  The  former  was  born  in 
Rutland,  Vermont,  and  the  latter  in  Cazinovia, 

New  York.  The  father,  a carpenter,  con- 
tractor and  builder,  came  from  Vermont  to 
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Allegheny  County,  New  York,  in  1824,  moving  from  thence  to  Mainsburg,  Tioga  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  to  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  in  1837.  He  was  a pioneer 
in  his  business  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  many 
years,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was  a useful  man,  extensively  known  and 
highly  respected  as  a most  worthy  citizen.  As  a skilled  workman  in  his  line,  no  less  than 
as  an  honored,  representative  citizen,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a loss  to  his  family,  the 
community  and  to  the  church  of  his  choice.  His  father,  Zina  Dowd,  took  part  as  a faithful 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Zina  Dowd  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  from 
England  to  Vermont  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  whole  Dowd  race 
in  the  United  States  are  fruit  from  these  trees.  Our  subject’s  mother  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1904,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  She  was 
a lifelong  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  She  bore  her  husband  eight  children,  among 
them  Thurzah  L.,  widow  of  Chester  Tanner,  a prominent  farmer  of  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  and  William  E.  Dowd,  deceased,  for  a number  of  years  a resident  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, serving  faithfully  the  people  in  the  capacity  of  mail  carrier,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  after  three  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Civil  War,  as  a member  of  the  Seventy- 
second  Regiment  of  New  York,  in  Company  B,  from  Jamestown,  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man whose  name  introduces  this  sketch  was  educated  in  Panama,  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York.  At  his  majority  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  as  a contractor  and 
builder  and  remained  as  such  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1875,  when  he  immediately  took 
up  the  study  of  dentistry  and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  without  anything 
but  formal  knowledge  of  the  work.  He  opened  an  office  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  was 
successful  from  the  very  beginning,  in  three  years  working  up  the  largest  practice  in  James- 
town. Feeling  the  need  of  being  in  good  standing  in  the  profession,  he  entered  the  Indiana 
Dental  College,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  was  a demonstrator  of  bridge  and  crown 
work  for  the  college.  Dr.  Dowd  is  a graduate 
from  that  college.  He  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1885.  He  is  a skilled  workman  of  much  nat- 
ural genius,  and  is  classed  among  the  best 
dentists  of  the  country,  is  thoroughly  posted 
in  his  profession,  progressive  in  his  views,  and 
in  every  way  a good  and  enterprising  citizen. 

Socially,  Dr.  Dowd  is  a member  of  the  Uniform 
Rank  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  Colonel 
on  the  staff  of  General  James  R.  Carnahan, 
who  is  Major  General  commanding  the  Uni- 
form Rank  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the 
world.  He  has  by  his  wife,  Mary  A.  Campbell, 
a daughter,  Cora,  who  married  Dr.  Frank  Olds, 
a successful  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  Toledo, 

Ohio,  and  Herbert  H.  Dowd,  who  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1880. 

Herbert  H.  Dowd,  D.D.S., 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  and  popular  Cleveland  dentist,  Dr. 

Frank  Dowd,  was  born  in  the  Forest  City  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1880.  He  received  a care- 
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ful  literary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city,  after  which  he  decided  to  enter 
the  same  profession  in  which  his  father  has  made  such  a marked  success.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Dowd  attended  the  dental  department  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  from  which 
famous  institution  he  graduated  on  the  16th  of  June,  1904,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.D.S. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Dowd  opened  an  office  at  No.  50  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  where  he  already  has  built  up  a good  practice.  He  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  younger  dentists  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  Dowd  has  inherited  a military 
spirit  from  his  father.  When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C of 
the  Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  in  on  the  8th  of  June,  1898,  and  with 
this  regiment  he  saw  service  until  the  5th  of  November,  1898,  when  he  received  an  honor- 
able discharge.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1899,  Dr.  Dowd  entered  Company  C of  the  Fifth 
O.  N.  G.  Regiment,  remaining  with  that  military  body  until  the  28th  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service,  joining  Company  K of  the  Sixth 
United  States  Infantry.  His  regiment  was  dispatched  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  he  took 
part  in  numerous  expeditions  and  skirmishes  on  the  Island  of  Paney.  He  remained  in  the 
Philippines  for  a period  of  two  years  and  six  months,  in  active  duty,  and  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1902,  was  mustered  out,  he  then  being  Color  Sergeant.  Returning  to  his  home 
citv.  he  then  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  with  the  above  mentioned  result. 

Joel  D.  Hendrickson,  M.D., 

A well-known  physician  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  at 
Tolesboro,  Lewis  County,  Kentucky,  and  is 
the  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Rummann 
Hendrickson.  His  mother  is  a descendant  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  frontiersman.  His 
paternal  great-grandfather,  O.  K.  Hendrick- 
son, was  a Hollander,  and  served  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army  during 
the  American  struggle  for  independence.  His 
father,  Daniel  Hendrickson,  was  Captain  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Kentucky  Infantry  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Red  River, 
Louisiana.  The  boyhood  of  Dr.  Hendrickson 
was  passed  in  Tolesboro,  Kentucky,  where  he 
attended  school.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
he  was  compelled  to  help  sustain  his  family, 
and  he  became  employed  in  a grocery  store. 
However,  he  continued  his  studies  at  home, 
and  saving  his  money  carefully,  he  was  able, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  enter  Lebanon  Col- 
lege, where  he  prepared  himself  to  teach 
school.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  winter  and  went  to  school  during  sum- 
mer, until  he  graduated,  after  taking  a scientific  course.  Dr.  W.  H.  Campbell,  of  Vance- 
burg,  Kentucky,  then  gave  him  special  instructions  in  medicine,  and  he  later  entered  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  at  Louisville,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1894, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  then  came  to  Ohio,  in  1895,  in  which  State  he  has  made 
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his  permanent  residence  ever  since.  Desiring  to  take  a special  course  in  electro-thera- 
peutics, he  attended  the  Illinois  School  of  Electro-Therapeutics,  and  became  a graduate 
from  that  institution.  Dr.  Hendrickson  is  the  first  physician  in  Ohio  who  successfully 
applied  the  great  discovery  of  Roentgen  for  the  cure  of  cancer.  His  patient  was  H.  Hiram 
Davis,  of  Greenup,  Kentucky.  He  also  discovered  and  proved  the  fact  that  the  X-rays 
could  remove  albumen  and  tube  cast  from  kidneys  in  Bright’s  disease,  and  he  also  was 
quite  successful  in  treating  tuberculosis  with  the  light  of  the  X-rays.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  1893,  Dr.  Hendrickson  was  married  to  Mattie  Clark  Blane,  and  three  children 
have  been  the  issue  of  this  union.  Dr.  Hendrickson  resides  and  practices  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Martin  Hensel, 

Librarian  of  the  Columbus  Public  School 
Library,  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1843.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  the 
first  four  years  exclusively  German ; entered 
the  High  School,  but  did  not  quite  complete 
its  course.  In  1862  Mr.  Hensel  entered  the 
army  as  a member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighth  O.  V.  I.,  served  under  Generals 
Thomas,  Grant  and  Sherman  in  the  West  and 
South,  and  was  at  the  front  when  General 
Johnston  surrendered  to  General  Sherman  in 
North  Carolina.  He  attended  the  great  review 
at  Washington  in  May,  1865,  after  which  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  Returning  home  Mr. 

Hensel  entered  the  book  business  under  Mr. 

Joseph  H.  Riley,  and  continued  therein  with 
Messrs.  Gleason  and  Twiss  until  1890,  when 
he  accepted  the  position  of  private  secretary  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  at  that  time  Dr.  T.  C. 

Mendenhall.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  latter 
in  1894,  Mr.  Hensel  entered  the  service  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  which 
position  he  left  at  the  close  of  1895.  In  October,  1896,  he  was  elected  Librarian  of  the 
Public  School  Library  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Spielman.  Since  then 
lie  has  been  actively  engaged  in  library  work.  He  has  seen  the  library  grow  from  30,000 
volumes  to  60,000,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  ; while  the  service  of  the  library  has  grown 
from  120,000  issues  to  more  than  half  a million,  an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent,  during 
that  time.  The  library  in  question  is  both  a public  and  a school  library,  and  its  operations 
necessarily  cover  a wide  field,  while  its  management  requires  unusual  care. 

Marion  W.  Hissey, 

Of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  one  of  the  leading  financiers  and  manufacturers  of  the  State,  is 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of  his  home  city.  He  is  President  of  the  Union 
Machine  M orks,  a large  and  flourishing  enterprise  of  Zanesville,  and  is  Vice  President 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  same  city.  Being  a public  spirited  man,  of  broad  human 
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sympathies,  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  foremost  and 
influential  citizens  of  Zanesville.  Notwithstanding  his  large  commercial  and  financial 
interests,  Mr.  Hissey  has  found  time  to  become  a leader  in  the  political  affairs  of  Ohio,  and, 
being  a Republican  all  his  life,  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  his  party.  These  services 
have  been  recognized  by  the  foremost  Republicans  in  the  country.  He  has  been  a warm 
personal  friend  of  the  immortal  McKinley  and  the  late  United  States  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna. 
Always  active  in  State  politics,  he  was  a member  of  different  Executive  and  State  Central 
Committees,  as  well  as  a delegate  to  State  and  National  Conventions.  He  is  a married 
man,  and  lives  with  his  family  at  No.  1 3 1 O’Neil  Avenue,  Zanesville.  His  factory  is  located 
on  Putnam  Street,  and  the  Commercial  Bank  at  No.  502  Main  Street,  that  city. 

James  W.  Keenan, 

A member  of  the  City  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  a man  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  by  thousands  as  one  of  the  great 
baseball  players  of  the  Cincinnati  team,  “the 
Reds.”  He  is  a native  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, born  in  1858.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  and  High  Schools  of 
his  native  city,  as  well  as  in  college  and  com- 
mercial institutes.  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  baseball  pro- 
fession, and  for  fifteen  years  continued  in  that 
occupation  with  splendid  success.  During  that 
time  Mr.  Keenan  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  able  and  efficient  men  in  the  baseball 
world,  and  largely  through  his  efforts  the 
“Reds”  gained  a National  reputation.  Since 
1885,  Mr.  Keenan  has  permanently  resided  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  which,  since  1891, 
he  is  engaged  in  business.  Mr.  Keenan  is  a 
man  who  has  a large  following  of  personal 
friends  and  is  widely  known  in  social  circles, 
being  a member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  Eagles  and 
the  Knights  of  Fidelity.  In  political  belief, 
Mr.  Keenan  is  an  uncompromising  Republican  of  most  pronounced  views,  and  is  a member 
and  director  of  the  Blaine  Club  and  a member  of  the  Stamina  Republican  League,  two  of 
the  most  powerful  political  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Since  1897  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Legislation,  and  during  all  that  time  he 
has  served  the  people  well  and  faithfully.  He  is  married  since  1886,  and  resides  with  his 
famiiy  at  Liberty  Street  and  Freeman  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  where  also  his  place  of  business 
is  located. 

Thomas  J.  Morgan, 

A prominent  coal  operator  in  the  Jackson  coal  fields,  located  at  Wellston,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  4th  of  December,  1846,  at  Keystone,  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  is  of  Welsh 
descent,  both  parents — John  E.  Morgan,  a farmer,  and  Mary  Jones  Morgan — coming  to 
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this  country  from  Wales  in  1841.  Mr.  Morgan 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  district,  at  Ewington  Academy, 
and  at  Nelson’s  Commercial  School  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated. When  a boy  Mr.  Morgan  worked  on  a 
farm ; later  he  was  engaged  as  a bookkeeper. 
Mr.  Morgan  occupies  a very  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  industrial  and  mercantile  life  of  the 
part  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides.  He  is 
interested  in  many  coal  companies,  lumber 
companies,  telephone  and  banking  institutions, 
in  many  of  which  he  holds  an  executive 
position.  He  is  director  and  manager  of  the 
Wellston  Coal  Company,  the  Milton  Coal 
Company,  the  Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  also  President ; the 
Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  which  he 
is  President  and  Treasurer,  and  the  Raleigh 
Lumber  Company.  He  is  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wellston,  Ohio,  and  also  is 
interested  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  In  the  Home  Telephone  Company  Mr.  Morgan  is  largely  interested  and  belongs  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  corporation.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican  from  the  ground 
up,  and  is  always  active  in  the  interests  of  his  party  when  necessity  demands,  although  he 
never  occupied  any  political  position.  He  is  a thirty-second-degree  Mason  and  a member 
of  the  Elks.  Mr.  Morgan  has  an  enviable  record 
for  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  a private 
in  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
ninth  O.  V.  I.,  enlisting  in  August,  1864,  and 
was  discharged  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
in  June,  1865.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1875, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Nancy  M.  Poore. 

The  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  children, 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  his  city. 

His  offices  are  located  on  Broadway,  Wellston, 

Ohio. 

Samuel  W.  Rainey, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  November,  1842,  in  the  city 
which  has  honored  him  with  the  first  position 
in  the  gift  of  his  people.  He  is  the  son  of  John 
C.  and  Mary  E.  (Darst)  Rainey,  both  natives 
of  the  United  States.  His  father  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  his  mother  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  He  received  a common  school  edu- 
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cation  up  to  the  time  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  was  impelled  by  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army  and  fight  for  his  country,  culminating  in  his 
running  away  from  the  school  and  home  and  enlisting  in  the  army  as  a private  in  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry,  in  February,  1862.  He  served  during  the  war,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  and  honorably  discharged  in  1865.  In  politics  Mr.  Rainey  has  been  a lifelong 
Democrat,  and  has  occupied  many  important  political  positions.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council  in  1877  and  served  two  terms  of  two  years  each.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  real  estate  appraiser,  and  again  in  1890.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster  in  1881,  and  re-elected  to  a second  term  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  having 
served  with  marked  distinction.  In  1884  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Natural  Gas  Trustee  and  served  one  year. 
He  was  elected  as  a member  of  the  City  Council  in  1894,  and  served  two  years.  In  1903, 
when  the  new  code  for  the  Ohio  municipalities  took  effect,  Mr.  Rainey  was  again  honored 
with  the  election  to  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  of  Lancaster,  an  office  he  fills  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  Mr.  Rainey  is  a member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  the  Union  Vet- 
eran Legion  He  was  formerly  special  agent  tor  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company. 
In  June,  1866  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  A.  Ivoontz,  and  is  the  father  of  seven 
children,  as  follows:  Ida  M.,  Harry,  John  C.,  Gertrude,  Clem,  George  H.  and  Edith  Rainey, 
the  mother  of  whom  died  in  April,  1888.  In  1892  he  married  Amanda  E.  Hayes.  Mayor 
Rainey  was  raised  a Presbyterian.  He  resides  with  his  family  at  No.  586  East  Main  Street, 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

William  Thomas  Perkins, 

Auditor  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1834,  and  obtained  his  education  in  the  Xenia  Academy  and  the  public  and  High  Schools 

of  Cincinnati.  He  came  to  this  city  when  a 
mere  boy  and  began  business  life  as  an  errand 
boy  for  a dry  goods  house  at  $1  a week.  That 
was  in  1845.  He  next  became  a clerk  in  a 
white  lead  concern,  and  was  subsequently  a 
clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  W.  S.  Groesbeck 
& Co.  In  1862  Mr.  Perkins  went  into  banking 
for  himself.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  founded  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  afterward 
returned  to  Cincinnati  and  became  cashier  of 
the  old  Central  National  Bank.  Closing  out, 
Mr.  Perkins  went  South  and  became  a cotton 
planter,  but  he  again  returned  to  Cincinnati 
and  was  a newspaper  man,  connecting  himself 
with  the  old  Times-Chronicle,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Times-Star.  He  was  local  and  editorial 
writer,  and  later  Washington  correspondent. 
Under  W.  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Perkins  was  Assistant 
United  States  Sub-Treasurer,  remaining  for  a 
time  under  A.  W.  Stem.  This  position  Mr. 
Perkins  resigned  to  enter  the  grocery  firm  of 
John  J.  Perkins  & Co.,  and  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
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ary,  1891,  became  a partner  in  the  firm,  and  nas  since  been  active  in  the  management  of  the 
concern’s  affairs.  Always  a Republican,  Mr.  Perkins  has  taken  an  interest  in  local  politics. 
In  1856  he  was  a loyal  supporter  of  Fremont,  and  was  made  Secretary  of  the  first  Young 
Men’s  Republican  Club  of  Cincinnati.  His  first  political  office  came  when  he  was  appointed 
a Fire  Trustee  by  Mayor  John  B.  Mosby,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1893.  He  has  since  taken 
an  active  interest  in  municipal  and  political  affairs,  and  when  Paul  M.  Millikin  resigned 
from  the  office  of  City  Auditor  to  become  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Perkins  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Perkins  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  position,  and  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  for  election.  He  headed  the  ticket  which  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
His  administration  of  the  office  of  Auditor  has  been  exceptionally  clean,  he  carrying  into 
the  office  his  strict  business  principles,  demanding  of  all  his  subordinates  their  full  duty  to 
the  city.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  a director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Life  Association,  of  Cin- 
cinnati; was  President  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Cincinnati 
and  Hamilton  County,  and  served  for  years  as  the  executive  head  of  the  American  District 
and  Telegraph  Company.  He  has  held  numerous  other  positions  of  trust,  always  being 
faithful  and  painstaking. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  E.  DeCamp,  daughter  of  Hiram  DeCamp,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1859.  There  were  born  to  them  four  children,  but  only  one,  a son,  George,  now 
engaged  in  business  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  survives.  The  Perkins  homestead  is  on  East 
Walnut  Hills. 

H.  Warner  Riddle,  Sr., 

A large  coach  and  hearse  manufacturer  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Hugh  Riddle,  was  a well-known 
contractor  and  a native  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  while  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Thornberg,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  of  Ger- 
man stock,  and  whose  ancestors  lived  for  many 
generations  in  this  country.  Mr.  Riddle 
received  a common  school  education,  and  at 
the  earlv  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a manufacturer  of  carriages  in  his 
home  city,  and  remained  in  this  position  for 
four  years.  After  completing  his  apprentice- 
ship he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
employed  until  i860,  thoroughly  acquainting 
himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  business, 
which  he  has  continuously  followed  all  is  life. 

In  i860,  deciding  to  enter  into  business  of  his 
own,  he  settled  a(t  Ravenna  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  Merts  under  the 
firm  name  of  Merts  & Riddle.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  until  1890,  when  The  Riddle  Coach 
and  Hearse  Company  was  organized,  which 
concern  at  the  present  writing  employs  a 
large  force  of  skilled  mechanics.  Mr.  Riddle 
is  the  President  of  the  Company  which  bears 
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his  name,  and  associated  with  him  are  his 
trvo  sons,  his  son-in-law  and  a nephew,  all  of 
whom  are  partners  in  the  enterprise  founded 
by  him.  He  is  the  owner  of  many  buildings 
in  his  chosen  city,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  public  spirited  citizens 
of  his  community.  He  was  married  in  1866  to 
Emily  H.  Robinson,  and  is  the  father  of  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Henry  Warner  Riddle,  Jr., 

Chief  Executive  of  the  city  of  Ravenna. 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  and  associated  with 
his  father,  one  of  the  leading  carriage  and 
hearse  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  youngest 
Mayors  ever  elected  to  that  position  in  any 
Ohio  city.  He  was  born  September  4th,  1880, 
in  the  city  which  has  distinguished  him. 
His  parents,  H.  W.  Riddle,  Sr.,  and  Emily  II. 
Robinson  Riddle,  were  both  native  Americans. 
Mr.  Riddle,  Jr.,  received  a very  careful  education,  and  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  the 
Ravenna  public  school,  after  which  he  attended  Hudson  Academy  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
and  Peekskill  Military  Academy  at  Peekskill,  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
started  in  active  life  in  the  business  of  his  father,  being  now  a member  of  the  firm.  In 
political  belief,  Mr.  Riddle  is  a convinced 
Democrat,  and  takes  a leading  part  in  the 
political  life  of  his  community.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  County  Committee.  In 
April,  1902,  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
party  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  Ravenna, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected.  His  services 
during  his  incumbency  of  office  thoroughly 
satisfied  his  constituents  and  the  people  in 
general,  and  as  evidence  of  their  appreciation 
he  was  returned  to  the  same  office  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  Socially,  he  is  a Mason 
and  K.  of  P.  His  residence  is  located  in 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Arthur  J.  Saalfield, 

The  city  of  Akron  can  boast  of  no  enter- 
prise rebounding  more  to  its  credit  to-day  than 
the  flourishing  and  well-known  publishing 
house  conducted  by  The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company.  The  man  who  made  the  company 
in  the  raw;  the  man  who  alone  is  responsible 
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for  its  phenomenal  growth  and  prosperity,  who  is  in  fact  the  company,  although  conducting 
the  business  under  the  corporate  name,  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Saalfield,  than  whom  there  is  no  one 
more  thoroughly  successful  in  his  line  of  business  in  the  States  to-day. 

Mr.  Saalfield  is  an  Englishman  characterized  by  that  singular  business  sagacity  that 
has  made  so  many  of  his  countrymen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  famous  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  was  born  at  Leeds  in  1863,  and  can  boast  some  of  the  best  blood  of  England  in 
his  veins.  His  father,  besides  having  other  extensive  interests  in  Great  Britain,  was  a banker 
of  considerable  renown  ; but  Mr.  Saalfield,  being  the  youngest  son  of  a large  family,  and 
unusually  ambitious,  preferred  to  carve  his  own  way  independently  in  a newer  country. 
Coming  to  the  States,  he  made  his  first  home  in  New  York  City,  later  going  to  Chicago, 
but  ultimately  returning  to  the  metropolis — gradually  and  indefatigablv  pushing  towards 
the  one  object  in  view,  the  establishing  of  a publishing  house  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  The  book  business  was  the  profession  he  chose  early  in  life;  and  by  his  far-seeing 
method  of  procedure — always  working  under  the  best  men,  gaining  experience  along  everv 
line  of  the  business,  making  his  way  through  every  department,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest — his  ambition  seems  now  in  a fair  way  to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Saalfield  began  business  for  himself  in  New  York  while  yet  a very  young  man. 
Only  seven  years  ago  he  came  to  Akron  to  assume  the  management  of  the  publishing  depart- 
ment of  The  Werner  Company.  The  following  year  he  purchased  this  branch  of  the 
business.  To-day  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company — although  in  its  infancy- — is,  owing  to 
the  unremitting  energy  and  unusual  capabilities  of  one  man,  a power  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  publishing  world,  growing  rapidly  and  steadily. 

Personally,  Mr.  Saalfield  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect  from  an  Englishman  of  good 
birth,  good  breeding  and  excellent  education,  added  to  a keen  business  ability : alert  in 
action,  agile  in  mind,  and  with  a rare  energy  and  power  necessary  to  create  the  business  of 
which  he  is  the  heart  and  soul.  He  is  courteous 
always,  and  genial,  with  a kindly  eye  which 
holds  a cheer  and  sparkle  that  all  the  years  of 
hard  work  and  responsibility  have  not  been  able 
to  quench.  His  jaw  and  mouth  denote  a will 
of  steel.  Absolutely  thorough  himself,  he  is 
intolerant  of  any  remissness  of  those  around 
him  in  his  business  life,  but  consideration  and 
kindness  itself  to  those  who  serve  him  faith- 
fully. 

In  1885  Mr.  Saalfield  was  married  to  Miss 
Adah  Sutton,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  George  Sutton.  Mrs.  Saalfield  is  a beauti- 
ful woman,  of  marked  literary  ability.  Their 
children,  five  in  number,  are  as  charming  and 
interesting  members  of  Young  America  as 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

Robert  I.  Scott, 

Chief  Executive  of  the  city  of  Steubenville, 

Ohio,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  January,  i860, 
in  the  community  whose  citizens  have  honored 
him  with  the  election  to  the  highest  municipal 
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office  in  their  gift.  His  parents — John  Scott,  a lumber  dealer  and  foundryman,  and  Eliza- 
beth W.  Irwin  Scott — were  both  natives  of  the  Buckeye  State.  After  obtaining  a common 
school  education,  Mr.  Robert  I.  Scott  entered  into  business  life  as  a laborer  in  a rolling 
mill.  Later  he  worked  for  a number  of  years  in  a glass  factory  until  he  joined  the  police 
force  of  Steubenville.  He  was  such  a splendid  and  dutiful  officer,  that  the  citizens  of 
Steubenville  elected  him  to  the  office  of  Marshal,  after  he  had  been  a member  of  the  force 
for  a period  of  eight  years,  and  had  always  made  an  enviable  record.  The  position  of  Marshal 
he  occupied  for  four  years,  and  again  manifested  the  same  attention  to  duty  that  had  made 
him  the  best  officer  of  the  police  force.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Marshal, 
the  lawless  element  gave  Steubenville  a wide  berth,  for  it  became  known  that  the  Marshal 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  swift  justice  followed  all  malefactors  who  tried  to 
operate  in  that  community.  In  March,  1903,  Mr.  Scott  was  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Steubenville,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  election  of  April  following.  He  has  always  been  a faithful  Republican.  Socially, 
Mr.  Scott  is  a member  of  the  K.  of  P.  In  1890  Miss  Mary  Griesinger,  of  Steubenville, 
became  his  wife.  By  the  union  he  is  the  father  of  two  boys,  John  J.  and  Robert  Scott. 


Louis  Seybold, 

A representative  citizen  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  publisher  of  the  Akron  “Germania,”  a tri- 
weekly and  weekly  German  newspaper  of  wide  circulation  in  Summit  County  and  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1856,  in  Hohenschwangau,  that 
romantic  spot  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  favorite  retreat  of  the 
popular  rulers  of  that  country.  He  received  his  education  principally  in  the  Suabian  College 
town  of  Ellwangen,  after  which,  and  just  before  he  was  called  upon  to  swear  loyalty  to 
the  German  flag  and  Emperor  William  I,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  iS/1!,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  became  a citizen  of  his 


adopted  country  in  1877.  Two  years  later,  in 
1879,  Mr.  Seybold  assumed  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  the  Akron  “Germania,”  and  has, 
with  but  few  short  interruptions,  been  editor 
of  said  paper  ever  since,  acquiring  in  the 
meantime  the  controlling  interest  of  this  pub- 
lication. His  energy  and  ability  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  forward  the  Akron  “Ger- 
mania” as  one  of  the  first  and  most  influential 
German  papers  in  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Seybold  him- 
self is  personally  and  favorably  known  among 
the  people  of  his  nationality  throughout  the 
State  as  one  of  their  most  fearless  and  forcible 
representatives. 

James  D.  Smith, 

1 he  late  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
J.  D.  Smith  Foundry  Supply  Company,  40 
South  Water  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a 
man  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  whole 
State,  especially  in  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Smith  was  a Cincinnati  product, 
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born  September  5th,  1858,  the  son  of  Sanford 
D.  Smith,  a printer,  and  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Smith  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  High  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  decided  to  enter  into 
,a  business  career,  he  never  took  a collegiate 
course.  After  learning  the  printing  business  by 
serving-  a long  apprenticeship,  at  the  age  of 
21  he  abandoned  that  trade  and  became 
identified  with  the  Fitzmorris  & Smith  Foun- 
dry Facing  Supply  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 

This  company  was  later  reorganized  as  the 
J.  D.  Smith  Foundry  Facings  and  Supply  Com- 
pany. In  1899  the  firm  was  united  with  the 
Cleveland  Facing  Mill,  of  which  F.  H.  Cham- 
berlin was  the  head,  the  firm  name  changing  to 
The  J.  D.  Smith  Foundry  Supply  Company. 

In  1901  Mr.  Smith  was  compelled  by  business 
interests  to  make  Cleveland  his  permanent 
home,  his  company  being  located  in  that  city, 
and  he  remained  there  until  the  time  of  his 

death,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  April,  1904.  All  his  life  he  had  been  a staunch  Repub- 
lican, and  in  1894  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Cincinnati,  and 
re-elected  to  that  position  in  1897.  He  was  a thirty-second-degree  Mason,  and  a Noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Smith  leaves  a widow,  formerlv  Anna  Gorman,  to  whom  he  was 

married  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1881.  He 
was  the  father  of  five  children,  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  of  whom  Pierce  G.,  James  S.  and 
Roger  survive.  Mr.  Smith  was  a very  popular 
man,  beloved  by  his  friends  and  those  he 
employed.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  expressed 
the  desire  that  his  remains  be  cremated  at  the 
Cincinnati  Crematory,  which  wish  was  fulfilled 
after  the  funeral  exercises  at  the  Cincinnati 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Masonic  bodies.  A large  body  of  sorrow- 
ing friends  participated  in  the  last  sad  rites. 


James  D.  Smith 
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John  L.  Shuff, 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
insurance  men  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  a native 
of  the  Blue  Grass  State,  being  born  May  21st, 
1863,  in  Bourbon  County,  the  son  of  native 
Virginians.  Mr.  Shuff  was  raised  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Kentucky,  his  parents  having  removed 
to  that  State  from  Virginia.  In  the  public 
schools  of  Bourbon  County,  Mr.  Shuff  received 
his  early  education,  starting  at  the  age  of 
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nineteen  in  active  life,  accepting  a position  in  a Kentucky  railroad  company's  local  agency. 
After  leaving  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company,  he  became  connected  with  insur- 
ance interests,  for  which  business  he  displayed  an  unusual  aptitude.  His  success  has  been 
marked,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading  insurance  people  in  the 
State  and  country.  For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Shuff  has  been  connected  with  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  political  belief,  he  is  a Democrat  of  pro- 
nounced views,  and  has  taken  part  in  many  campaigns,  in  the  capacity  of  member  of  dif- 
ferent Executive  Committees.  Mr.  Shuff  is  a public  spirited  man,  who  has  the  interests 
of  the  community  he  lives  in  at  heart.  He  always  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
Cincinnati  Fall  Festivals,  and  for  two  years  had  charge  of  the  Flower  Parades  of  those  fes- 
tivals, which  gained  a National  reputation  for  their  splendor.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Provident  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  leading  financial  institu- 
tions of  Cincinnati,  of  the  Fall  Festival  Association,  the  Avondale  Club  and  other  social 
and  commercial  bodies. 


George  M.  Verity, 

President  and  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  April,  1865,  at  North 
Lewisburgh,  this  State.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Verity  and  Mary  Deaton  Verity, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Verity’s  grandfather  was  an  early  settler  of 
this  country,  and  came  from  England.  He 
has  seven  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
the  father  of  George  W.  Verity.  Receiving 
his  early  education  principally  in  the  Cincin- 
nati public  schools  and  Woodward  High 
School,  Mr.  Verity  later  attended  the  George- 
town High  School,  Brown  County,  and  grad- 
uated from  that  institution.  His  first  active 
position  in  life  was  filled  by  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  when  he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  of  Mr.  W. 
C.  Standish,  his  father-in-law,  at  84  East  Pearl 
Street,  Cincinnati.  In  a short  time  his  abilities 

were  appreciated,  and  he  became  manager  of 
George  M.  Verity  , , . , , , ~ , . , 

the  business.  Later  Mr.  Verity  became  con- 
nected with  the  American  Steel  Roofing  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati,  acting  as  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  concern,  until  its  merging 
with  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  located  at  Middletown,  with  which  corporation 
Mr.  Verity  is  now,  as  mentioned  above,  President  and  Treasurer.  For  many  years 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and 
was  a director  for  three  years  and  President  one  year  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club  of  that 
city,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  commercial  bodies  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a member  of  long  standing  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  Mr.  Verity  is  a married  man,  his  wife  being  formerly  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Standish,  of  Newport,  Kentucky,  and  he  is  the  father  of  three  children  by  that  union. 
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as  follows:  Calvin  W.,  Leah  May  and  Sarah  Genevra  Verity.  He  resides  with  his  family 
in  Middletown,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Wagner, 

Manufacturer  of  herb  medicines  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1830,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Jacob  Wagner,  was  a native 
of  Germany,  who  had  emigrated  when  a little  boy,  and  afterwards  became  engaged  in  the 
ice  business  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wagner  was  educated  in  the  public  and  High  Schools 
of  his  home  city,  at  the  famous  Stephen  Garrard  College  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  at  Duff’s 
College,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  After  Mr.  Wagner  left  school  he  worked  on  the  steam- 
boat “Moderator"  for  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  learned  the  machinist’s  trade,  continuing  there  until  1851,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
fireman.  This  position  he  held  until  1855.  In 
January  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  Company 
D of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry, 
remaining  in  the  United  States  army  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  During  this  time  he  saw 
much  active  service  on  the  frontier,  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  Indian  battles.  In 
the  spring  of  1856  he  was  captured  by  the 
Sioux  and  was  kept  in  captivity  for  two  years 
and  eight  months.  His  capture  was  effected 
with  forty  others,  twenty-eight  of  whom  were 
immediately  killed,  and  eight  of  the  twelve 
remaining  were  tortured  to  death.  On  account 
of  Wagner’s  tremendous  strength,  the  Indians 
took  a liking  to  him  and  spared  his  life.  While 
he  remained  in  captivity  the  secret  formulas 
which  the  Indians  used  for  making  their  medi- 
cine were  explained  to  him.  Captain  Wagner 
was  released  from  captivity  when  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux 
Nation  was  effected.  Regaining  his  regiment, 
he  again  took  up  his  military  duties,  and  in 
January,  i860,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  service.  In  1861  he  accepted  a position 
as  engineer  On  the  Tennessee  Railway,  but  relinquished  the  same  to  again  follow  the  flag 
of  the  Union.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B of  the  Fifth  Tennessee 
Infantry  for  three  months,  and  later  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Tennessee,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  This  regiment  served  principally  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Wagner 

took  part  in  all  its  engagements.  He  was  wounded  in  battle  not  less  than  seven  times, 

and  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  these  wounds  in  October,  1864.  He  then 
went  to  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  to  recover  his  health,  after  which  he  became  a rail- 
road engineer.  While  not  able  to  serve  his  country  bv  reason  of  his  many  wounds,  he  still 
retained  a love  for  military  life,  and  for  a time  served  as  Captain  of  the  State  militia  of 
West  Virginia.  From  1864  to  1879  Captain  Wagner  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  from  1879  to  1884  served  as  engineer  on  the  C.  & O.  In  the  latter 
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year  he  accepted  a position  as  Master  Mechanic  with  the  Cuba  Central  Railroad,  remaining 
in  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  until  1898,  when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana.  Returning  to  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Captain  Wagner  located  for  a short  time  in  Charleston  and  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  and 
in  1899  he  came  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  became  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  herb 
medicines.  The  Captain  was  married  in  i860  to  Miss  Sarah  Pheasant.  He  has  one  son, 
Harry,  who  is  Colonel  of  the  Second  United  States  Infantry,  Regular  Army,  stationed  in 
the  Philippines.  Mr.  Wagner  is  a member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  a Mason,  Shriner,  K.  of  P., 
and  Golden  Eagle,  and  resides  at  No.  48  North  Sixth  Street,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

George  P.  Waldorf, 

Has  been  a citizen  of  Toledo  for  the  past 
fourteen  years.  Lima,  Ohio,  was  his  residence 
prior  to  his  coming  to  this  city.  He  was  born 
in  Brookfield,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1849.  He  received  a High 
School  education,  and  prepared  for  college  at 
Phillips’  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
but  owing  to  ill  health  he  was  unable  to  com- 
plete a college  course. 

In  1872  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  Reed  Holmes,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  and  has 
two  children — a daughter,  Kate,  wife  of  Karl 
T.  Kirk,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  a son,  Burton 
Holmes  Waldorf,  who  is  in  business  in  Toledo. 
Five  years  ago  he  lost  his  first  wife,  and  in 
February,  1901,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Viella  H.  Porter,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  who 
was  the  widowed  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

Colonel  Waldorf  is  thoroughly  identified 
with  Toledo,  owning  a business  property  upon 
Summit  Street,  and  has  erected  a residence  upon 
the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Grove  Place. 

He  went  into  business  for  himself  in  1874  at  Lima,  Ohio,  conducting  a book  and  sta- 
tionery store,  in  which  business  he  was  engaged  for  ten  years.  In  1884  the  Lima  oil  field 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  interested  in  the  first  oil  well  drilled  in  the  new  field.  He 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  and  continued  in  the  same  for  about  six 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  directors,  the  Secretary,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer  of 
The  Trenton  Rock  Oil  Company,  which  was  the  largest  factor  in  the  experimental  stage 
of  the  Lima  field,  that  company  having  drilled  some  fifty  test  wells.  He  has  been  engaged 
more  or  less  in  the  oil  business  ever  since.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Standard  Copper  Min- 
ing Company  of  Wyoming,  which  owns  a valuable  group  of  copper  claims  in  the  Encamp- 
ment (Wyoming)  copper  field. 

Colonel  Waldorf  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  has  become  prominent 
in  the  political  history  of  the  State.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of.  John 
Sherman,  and  was  one  of  Senator  Hanna’s  closest  friends.  Besides  being  a consistent  and 
faithful  Republican,  he  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  loyal  to  his 
friends.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  from  the 
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Fourth  District  of  Ohio.  He  has  never  been  a candidate  for  an  elective  office.  In  1874 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Lima,  Ohio,  by  President  Hayes,  which  position  he  filled  for 
nine  years.  He  served  during  the  whole  of  Senator  Foraker’s  incumbency  as  Governor, 
upon  his  military  staff.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  1898  he  was  again  appointed 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  by  President  McKinley,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Colonel  Waldorf  is  a member  of  the  Collingwood  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a public  spirited  citizen  and  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  future  greatness  of  Toledo. 

W.  A.  Weaver, 

Mayor  of  the  flourishing  town  of  East. 

Liverpool,  Ohio,  the  Crockery  City,  is  what 
may  be  truthfully  called  a resourceful  person 
and  also  a man  of  tact.  He  believes  that  in  his 
capacity  as  Mayor  he  has  certain  public  duties 
to  perform  and  certain  public  obligations  to 
fulfill,  with  the  discharge  of  which  his  personal 
feelings,  habits  and  practices  have  nothing  to 
do;  that  he  is  the  Mayor  of  all  the  people,  and 
not  of  the  particular  party  to  which  he  owes 
his  election.  This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  it 
would  be  a good  thing  if  all  Mayors  practiced 
it.  In  Mayor  W eaver’s  case  the  doctrine  was 
put  to  a hard  strain  not  long  since,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  address,  of  wel- 
come to  the  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Liquor 
League,  holding-  its  annual  convention  in  East 
Liverpool.  For  Mayor  Weaver  is  a Prohibi- 
tionist in  precept  and  practice,  and  was  elected 
to  his  present  office  on  a cold-water  platform, 
being  the  only  Prohibition  Mayor  in  Ohio. 

Here  was  a situation,  but  Mayor  Weaver 
proved  himself  equal  to  it.  He  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  the  convention  in  courteous  language,  but  in  which  there  was  no  compro- 
mise of  his  own  principles.  His  remarks  were  based  on  the  idea  that  the  league  was  a body 
of  business  men  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  cause  from  a lawful  stand- 
point; and  he  indicated  that  so  long  as  men  congregated  in  the  city  for  that  purpose  they 
should  be  extended  a welcome.  Mayor  Weaver  is  a self-made  man,  a native  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  was  in  his  early  years  a railroad  newsboy.  Later  he  became  a brakeman  and  after  that 
a conductor.  He  saved  enough  money  in  about  ten  years  to  set  himself  up  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  confectionery  business  in  East  Liverpool,  which  he  has  followed  with  success. 
East  Liverpool  usually  gives  a Republican  majority  of  from  3,000  to  3,600,  and  the  Prohi- 
bition party  has  a total  enrollment  in  the  city  of  less  than  three  hundred  voters.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Mayor  Weaver’s  election  was  a personal  rather  than  a political 
triumph,  a public  and  not  a partisan  tribute  to  his  ability  and  character  as  an  individual. 
This  manner  of  recognition  of  one’s  merits  by  his  fellow  citizens  must  be  peculiarly  grateful 
to  any  candidate,  and  must  strengthen  his  desire  to  be  a good  official. 
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James  H.  Williams, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Middleport,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1862,  at 
Newark,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  John  P.  Will- 
iams and  Susan  H.  Williams.  His  father,  a 
mechanical  engineer  and  draughtsman,  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  that  country  in  the  year  of  1846,  owing  to 
his  political  expressions  and  convictions.  His 
mother  came  from  a family  of  noted  jewelers 
of  Berne,  Switzerland.  Young  Williams 
obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Middleport,  after 
which  he  attended  the  High  School  of  that 
city,  and  finally  entered  Nelson’s  Business 
College,  at  Cincinnati,  for  a year’s  course.  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  marine  boilers,  tanks  and  sheet  iron  work 
for  a number  of  years.  He  is  a Republican  in 
politics  having  faithfully  served  his  party  in 
many  capacities.  He  was  a member  of  the  Meigs  County  Republican  Central  Committee 
for  ten  years.  In  April  of  the  year  of  1898  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  Mayor  of  Middleport 
on  an  independent  ticket.  How  well  his  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  people  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizens  of  Middleport  is  proved  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Williams  to  the  office 
of  Mayor  in  the  years  of  1900,  1902  and  again 
in  1903,  under  the  new  municipal  code.  Except- 
ing the  year  of  1898,  when  he  was  elected  on 
the  independent  ticket,  he  has  every  time  since 
been  renominated  by  a Republican  primary 
popular  vote.  Mayor  Williams,  socially,  is 
connected  with  hides  Lodge,  No.  523,  K.  of  P. ; 

U.  R.,  No.  1 18,  K.  of  P. ; Star  Lodge,  No.  398, 

I.  O.  O.  F. ; Middleport  Camp,  No.  6335, 

Modern  Woodmen;  Gallipolis  Lodge,  No.  107, 

B.  P.  O.  E. ; Pomeroy  Tribe,  No.  25,  O.  R.  M. ; 

Middleport  Aerie,  No.  741,  F.  O.  E.,  and  is  still 
single  and  of  the  Methodist  faith. 

Edmund  H.  Zurhorst, 

Of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  citizens  in  Northern  Ohio.  He  is  a 
self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Depending  upon  his  own  resources,  looking  for 
no  outside  aid  or  support,  Mr.  Zurhorst  has 
risen  from  comparative  obscurity  to  a place  of 
prominence  both  in  the  industrial  and  political 
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circles  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  has  retained  his  residence  from  early  childhood.  The 
city  of  Sandusky  owes  much  to  him  on  account  of  his  connection  with  her  business  inter- 
ests, and  is  indebted  to  him  for  much  he  has  done  in  her  behalf,  as  an  alert  and  public 
spirited  citizen.  A native  of  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  Mr.  Zurhorst  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  June,  1S45.  His  father,  William  H.  Zurhorst,  was  a native  of  London, 
Ensrland,  where  he  remained  until  middle  life  and  then  came  to  America,  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Montreal,  and  later,  in  1849,  ’m  Sandusky.  In  that  city  he  became  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  upholstered  goods.  His  son,  Edmund  H.  Zurhorst,  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky,  but  had  to  abandon  his  studies  in  the  High  School  in 
order  to  assume  the  stern  responsibilities  of  life,  while  yet  a mere  boy.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  lie  adopted  a seafaring  life,  securing  employment  on  boats  plying  the  Great 
Lakes.  One  year  later  he  shipped  before  the  mast  and  crossed  the  ocean.  When  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  did  constant  duty  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Acting  as  a seaman  for  a time,  he  was 
afterwards  detailed  as  surgeon’s  steward.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Zurhorst  returned 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eventually  he  built  and  became  manager,  owner  and  operator  of 
two  steamers  which  he  utilized  in  traffic  on  the  lakes.  Prosperity  seemed  to  attend  his 
efforts  from  the  start,  and  in  time  he  began  to  secure  recognition  as  one  of  the  able  and 
progressive  business  men  of  Sandusky.  He  became  interested  to  a large  extent  in  the  Mar- 
blehead Lime  Company,  one  of  the  most  extensive  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.  He 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  it  in  1887.  Mr.  Zurhorst  was.  also  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  Sandusky  & Columbus  Shortline  Railroad,  and  of  the  original  construction  company 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  this  road  he  was  not  only  a member  and  director,  but 
also  served  as  Secretary.  For  some  time  he  was  also  Secretary  of  the  original  railroad  com- 
pany, and  general  agent  of  its  successor,  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  & Hocking  Railroad 
Mr.  Zurhorst  also  held  many  other  capitalistic  interests  in  numerous  financial,  industrial 
and  railroad  enterprises.  As  a citizen,  Mr.  Zurhorst  has  been  public  spirited  to  a pronounced 
degree.  He  has  been  an  indefatigable  promoter  of  public  improvements,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  was  due  the  projection  and  completion  of  the  San- 
dusky & Columbus  Shortline  Railroad,  now  the  P.  R.  R.  In  this  connection  he  made  many 
personal  sacrifices  in  order  that  the  city  might  reap  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
the  medium  of  this  now  important  avenue  of  commerce.  A stalwart  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  advanced  by  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Zurhorst  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  workers  in  the  party  cause,  ever  loyal  to  his  friends, 
and  is  known  as  a warm  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna.  As  an 
opponent  he  is  fair,  open  and  outspoken ; as  a politician  he  is  shrewd,  able  and  aggressive. 
Prior  to  his  position  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Sandusky,  he  was  Assistant 
LTnited  States  Weigher  in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  under  the  administration  of 
President  Arthur,  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Tenth  District  of  Ohio 
at  a later  date.  He  also  served  his  party  as  delegate  to  important  conventions  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  County  Central  Committee.  Socially,  Mr.  Zurhorst  is  a thirty- 
second-degree  Mason  (Scottish  Rite),  a member  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  York  Rite  up  to  and 
including  the  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar;  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  an  Elk. 
On  the  23d  of  September,  1874,  Mr.  Zurhorst  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie  W.  Keech, 
daughter  of  C.  C.  Keech,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and  prominent  business  men  of 
Sandusky.  She  entered  into  eternal  rest  on  the  29th  of  January,  1890,  leaving  three  children. 
One  son,  William  K.  Zurhorst,  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1902,  from  disabilities  con- 
tracted as  a member  of  Company  B,  Sixth  O.  V.  I.,  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
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War.  In  the  spring  of  1904  Mr.  Znrhorst  resigned  his  position  as  Collector  of  Customs 
and  retired  into  private  life,  to  give  necessary  attention  to  his  business  affairs. 

Otto  Armleder, 

President  of  the  O.  Armleder  Company,  carriages  and  wagons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a 
native  of  the  Queen  City,  and  one  of  her  most  popular  and  successful  young  business  men. 
Mr.  Armleder  is  a self-made  man  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  comes 
from  good  German  stock,  his  father,  Mr.  John  Armleder,  having  left  the  Fatherland 
and  his  home  city,  Rothweiler,  the  end  of  the  forties,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 

where  he  settled  in  Cincinnati.  Young  Arm- 
leder acquired  a good  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  and  some  higher  private 
schools,  and  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
into  his  business  career  and  established  a beer 
bottling  business.  Fie  was,  and  very  success- 
fully, engaged  in  this  enterprise  for  three  years, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  Central 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Company,  which  several 
years  later  developed  into  the  firm  of  O.  Arm- 
leder & Co.  In  1894  the  business  was  incor- 
porated and  changed  into  a stock  company, 
with  Mr.  O.  Armleder  as  President,  a position 
he  has  held  ever  since.  Under  his  careful 
management  the  business  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the 
Central  States,  and  they  sell  their  products  all 
over  the  world.  Their  offices  and,  factories 
are  located  at  Twelfth  and  Plum  Streets, 
where  they  occupy  tremendous  quarters 
under  one  roof.  At  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair,  Mr.  Armleder  received  three  golden 
medals  on  his  superior  exhibit  of  carriages 
and  wagons.  He  is  a progressive  and  enter- 
prising business,  man,  who  stands  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  business  men  of  the  country.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Business  Men  s Club,  Cuvier  Club,  Cincinnati  Gun  Club,  Carriage  Makers’  Club,  the 
Cincinnati  Fall  Festival  Association  (President  in  1903),  Order  of  the  Itan-nic-nic,  and  an  Elk. 

Sloane  Gordon, 

Is  a resident  of  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  and  the  President  of  The  Sun  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  editor  of  “I  he  Hamilton  Evening  Sun,”  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  that  famous  Democratic  county.  Mr.  Gordon  is  well  known  through- 
out Ohio  as  a political  writer  and  newspaper  man.  He  was  for  six  or  seven  years 
employed  as  a political  writer  and  general  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  while 
with  that  paper  acquired  considerable  prominence  as  one  of  the  few  correspondents  who 
made  the  Presidential  campaign  tour  of  1900  with  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Subsequent 
to  his  employment  on  the  Enquirer,  Mr.  Gordon  was  political  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  of  Denver,  for  about  one  year.  Later  he  filled  a reportorial  position  with  the 
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Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune.  He,  in  1894 
and  1895,  was  editor  of  the  Evening  Democrat 
in  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  lessee  and  editor 
of  the  Signal,  in  Middletown.  After  leaving 
the  Commercial  Tribune  in  1902,  Mr.  Gordon 
organized  a company  and  established  “The 
Hamilton  Evening  Sun”  in  his  old  home  town. 
This  paper  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  success, 
and  has  risen  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  papers  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Gordon 
is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  having  been  born 
in  Foster’s  Crossing,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in 
March,  1871.  His  father  was  James  S.  Gordon, 
for  many  years  prominent  in  the  newspaper 
world  as  a correspondent  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  the  New  York  World,  and  other 
leading  publications.  He  wrote  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “Ithuriel.” 

George  W.  Smith, 


Sloane  Gordon 

Proprietor  of  the  well-known  Smith  s Acad- 
emies of  Dancing,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  an 

artist  of  recognized  ability  in  his  profession.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  i860,  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  is  the  son  of  John  Smith,  a well-known  business  man  of  that  city  and  a native 
of  Pennsylvania.  When  nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  George  W.  Smith  came  with  his  family  to 
Columbus  and  was  given  a good  education  in  the  grammar  and  High  Schools  of  the  Capital 

City.  Early  in  life  acquiring  a love  for  the  art 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  he  studied 
his  profession  under  E.  Woodward  Masters,  of 
Boston;  H.  L.  Brann,  of  Pittsburg;  H.  N. 
Grant,  of  Buffalo,  and  S.  P.  Tilley,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  all  of  whom  were  masters  in  the  terpsich- 
orean  art.  After  having  finished  his  studies, 
he  accepted  an  engagement  as  a teacher,  and 
followed  his  profession  in  that  capacity  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  At  the  termination  of  this 
time,  having  gained  a splendid  reputation,  he 
decided  to  enter  into  business  under  his  own 
name  in  Columbus,  and  opened  up  his  first 
academy.  His  success  was  assured  from  the 
start,  and  the  first  year  saw  750  students 
enrolled  upon  his  books.  These  students  were 
a nucleus  of  the  ever-growing  fame  of  his 
institution,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  accom- 
modate his  increased  business,  he,  in  the  course 
of  time,  opened  two  additional  academies  and 
a summer  park  with  dancing  pavilion  for 
private  students.  The  number  of  pupils 
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taught  by  him  and  his  seven  assistants  aggregated  over  2,200  students.  At  his  different 
institutions  all  the  modern,  fancy  and  society  dances  are  taught,  as  well  as  deportment  and 
physical  culture.  He  also  makes  a specialty  of  training  for  the  stage.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  he  has  had  under  his  direction  over  22,000  students.  He  is  still  a close 
student  in  his  profession,  and  believes  in  progress.  Mr.  Smith  has  for  over  eight  years  been 
connected  with  the  State  militia,  and  was  a member  of  Company  A of  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment, O.  N.  G.,  as  well  as  an  officer  in  the  Eighth  Regiment.  During  his  time  of  service 
he  participated  in  the  suppression  of  the  famous  Cincinnati  riot.  Socially,  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  the  Elks,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a member  and  Secretary 
of  the  American  National  Association  of  Masters  of  Dancing.  His  academies  are  located 
at  corners  of  Gay  and  High  Streets,  Fourth  and  Long  Streets,  and  High  Street  and  Euclid 
Avenue.  His  main  office  is  to  be  found  corner  of  Gay  and  High  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
His  park  is  located  at  North  Fourth  Street  and  Northwood  Avenue,  Columbus.  Mr.  Smith 
has  just  completed  an  elegant  pavilion  at  Lakeside  Park,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  is  also  Sec- 
retary of  The  Evans  Automobile  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


John  Angell  Bott, 

Manager  of  a ball-room  culture  school  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
citizens  of  the  Forest  City.  He  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  being  born  in  Wharton,  Wyandotte 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1866 
His  parents,  well-to-do  farmers,  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  original  family  name  was 
von  Butte,  but  was  changed  to  Bott  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Bott  arrived  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bott 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  Heidelberg  College,  of  that 
city.  After  his  graduation  Mr.  Bott  started 
into  public  life  as  a telegraph  operator.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  while  still  connected  with  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  he  began  a study  of  the 
conditions  of  social  etiquette  in  the  American 
ball-room.  That  some  marked  changes  were 
necessary  in  the  old  imported  methods  of 
imparting  this  art  to  the  people,  became  appar- 
ent to  Mr.  Bott.  With  “American  dances  for 
American  people”  as  his  motto,  he  studied  with 
celebrated  masters  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
after  which  the  “Bott  System  of  Ball-room  Culture”  was  written.  The  mystifying  methods 
of  years  gone  by  have  been  eliminated.  His  home  academy,  at  No.  414  Pearl  Street,  Cleve- 
land, is  patronized  by  the  elite  of  Cleveland  the  year  around.  A very  elegant  residence 
academy  was  erected  last  year  at  No.  2625  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  where  Mr.  James  L. 
Bott,  a brother  of  the  above  gentleman,  is  installed  as  manager.  Mr.  Bott  is  the  originator 
of  several  dances,  chief  among  them  the  “Angell”  and  a “Dip  Schottische,”  and  the  author 
of  many  new  ball-room  evolutions.  His  authority  on  dancing  is  quoted  nationally.  Mr. 
Bott  is  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  F.  & A.  M.  (thirty-second  degree),  the  Cleveland 
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Automobile  Club  and  the  Tippecanoe  Club. 

His  residence  is  located  at  No.  414  Pearl  Street. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Joseph  D.  Kueny, 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  is  justly  celebrated 
by  reason  of  the  magnificent  cafes  within  its 
environs.  It  is  questionable  if  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States,  of  the  size  of  the  Queen 
City,  can  be  found  similar  places  as  sumptu- 
ously furnished,  as  artistic  in  design  and  as 
expensive  in  erection,  as  the  palatial  resorts 
located  here.  Among  them  all,  the  one  which 
every  stranger  who  visits  the  city  should  make 
it  a point  to  visit,  is  the  Majestic  Cafe,  owned, 
designed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Kueny. 

Mr.  Kueny  has  had  a lifelong  experience  as  a 
caterer,  and  is  an  authority  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  epicurean  art.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  chef  of  the  celebrated  Stag  Hotel, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  took  charge,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Baylis,  of  the  club-house  in 
the  magnificent  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens,  which  soon  became  famous  on  account  of  its 
excellent  cuisine.  After  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Baylis,  Mr.  Kueny  became  sole  proprietor,  and  he 
directed  the  affairs  of  that  club-house  until  he  opened  the  magnificent  Majestic,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  at  No.  524  Vine  Street.  The  opening  of  this  place  marked  an  epoch 

in  the  restaurant  and  cafe  business  of  Cincin- 
nati. From  the  opening  day,  the  Majestic  has 
had  a remarkable  success.  Its  dining-rooms 
are  finished  in  the  most  expensive  style,  and 
the  appointments  are  complete  in  every  detail. 
Mr.  Kueny  is  a son  of  Alsace-Loraine,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  Later, 
removing  to  the  metropolis  of  France,  he  was 
instructed  in  his  art  by  the  world-renowned 
chefs  of  that  famous  city  of  epicures.  Mr. 
Kueny  is  extremely  popular,  and  is  well  known 
in  fraternal  and  social  organizations. 

Leonard  J.  Sweet, 

Of  Elyria,  Ohio,  conductor  oi  Sweet’s 
Orchestra,  is  a musician  well  known  in  the 
Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born,  bred  and  educated  in  the  Buckeye 
State.  When  a boy,  Mr.'  Sweet  developed  a 
talent  for  music,  which  influenced  his  parents 
to  give  their  son  the  advantages  of  a good 
musical  education.  He  therefore  was  instructed 
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by  the  best  teachers  obtainable.  After  finishing  his  studies,  Mr.  Sweet  became  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  playing  and  teaching.  He  is  now  the  conductor  of 
Sweet’s  Orchestra,  a musical  organization  which  is  well  liked  and  in  great  demand  in 
Lorain  County.  Mr.  Sweet  is  also  the  owner  of  two  extensive  music  stores,  located  in 
Elvria  and  Oberlin,  Ohio.  He  is  a musician  of  high  attainments,  a splendid  conductor,  and, 
personally,  a man  of  affable  manners  and  good  common  sense.  He  is  the  composer  of  a 
number  of  marches,  etc.  IMr.  Sweet  is  married,  and  lives  with  his  family  m Elyria,  Ohio. 


William  Clyde  McCracken, 


Chief  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1863,  near  Lodi,  Medina  County,  Ohio. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  McCracken,  a farmer 
and  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rebecca 
Reed  McCracken,  a native  of  Ohio.  The 
McCrackens  came  originally  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  near  Belfast.  William  McCracken, 
his  father,  enlisted  in  the  LTnion  army  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  regi- 
mental teamster  of  Company  D,  One  Hundred 
and  Twentieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
died  at  Youngspoint,  Louisiana,  in  1863.  Mr. 
William  C.  McCracken  was  raised  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Orphans’  Home  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  started  out  in  the  world 
to  make  his  own  living.  He  filled  the  position 
of  fireman  and  assistant  engineer  at  the  insti- 
tution in  which  he  was  educated.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  institution  permanently,  he  worked  as 
fireman  on  the  Wheeling  & Lake  Erie  Railroad 
and  later  in  the  tank  service  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  & Ohio  Railroad.  For  many 
years  he  has  occupied  the  responsible  position  of  Chief  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  has  charge  of  the  department  of  heat,  power  and 
light,  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  janitor  and  night  watchmen  service.  In  politics,  Mr. 
McCracken  is  a Republican.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1885,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Caroline  Street.  One  daughter,  Martha  McCracken,  is  the  issue  of  their  union.  Mr. 
McCracken  is  a member  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  a member  of  the  Engineers’  Club,  of  Columbus, 
the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  and  the  Ohio  Society  of  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Steam  Engineers. 


William  Clyde  McCracken 


Joseph  E.  McCarter, 

Formerly  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  city  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1873,  in  Maryland.  His  father  was  a well-known  manufacturer  of  paper,  and  was 
identified  in  the  paper  interests  of  his  State.  Mr.  McCarter  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Maryland  and,  when  seventeen  years  of  age  he  moved  from  that  State, 
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together  with  his  father,  came  to  Middletown  and  accepted  a position  with  the  Tytus- 
Gardner  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  where  he  remained  for  a number  of  years.  For 
many  years  Mr.  McCarter  has  been  interested  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides,  and  has  served  the  people  in  different  capacities.  For  one  term  he  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of  Middletown,  where  he  made  an  enviable  record  for  probity, 
executive  ability  and  aggressiveness.  Recognizing  the  worth  of  Mr.  McCarter,  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  people  for  the  highest  municipal  honor  in  their  gift,  and  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1901.  Fie  served  one  term  with  distinction,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  retired  from  office.  Socially,  Mr.  McCarter  is  a Mason  and  a Forester.  Fie  resides  at 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Thompson, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  choirmaster  in  the  cele- 
brated Trinity  Church  of  that  city,  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  having  been  born  in  the  city 
of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1848.  His  education  was  received  in  the  St.  Peter’s  and 
Leeds  grammar  schools,  where  he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Barry,  celebrated  in  after 
years  as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Capetown.  In  his  early  youth  he  displayed  an  unusual  talent 
for  music  and  was  solo  chorister  at  the  Leeds  Parish  Church,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  music-loving  people  of  his  home  city.  His  first  musical  training  was  obtained 
under  R.  S.  Burton  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes,  afterwards  studying  under  Mme.  Sarah  Dobson 
and  Lady  Lennox.  In  the  fall  of  1872,  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  married  two  years  later  to  Miss  Emma  Wilson,  daughter  of  George  Wilson,  a resident 
of  Toledo.  At  this  time  Mr.  Thompson  was  choirmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Detroit. 
Acting  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Theodore  Thomas,  he  removed  from  that  city,  settling 
in  Boston,  and  in  that  musical  center  he  prepared  himself  for  the  operatic  stage.  There  his 
career  as  an  opera  singer  commenced,  and  for  one  year  he  was  the  leading  tenor  in  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  In  1877  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  accepting  the  position  of 
tenor  soloist  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  a magnificent  edifice  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street.  In  the  fall  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Thompson  was  engaged  as  tenor  for 
the  choir  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  resigning 
from  that  position  in  1886,  when  he  became  one  of  the  leading  tenors  in  the  American 
National  Opera  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  Associated  with  him 
in  that  well-known  organization  of  musical  artists  were  Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  Emma  Yuch, 
Max  Heinrich,  Myron  Whitney,  and  others  of  equal  fame.  Mr.  Thompson  sang  parts  in 
Antonin  Dvorak’s  “Spectre  Bride”  and  “Stabat  Mater,”  appearing  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  York  City;  also  in  “Mors  et  Vita”  and  “Redemption”  of  Gounod,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Montreal  and  Toronto.  For  many  years  he  took  part  in  the  Eastern  Festival 
Circuit,  and  became  famous  as  an  oratorio  tenor,  singing  under  Thomas,  Zerrahn  and  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1883,  he  made  his  debut  in  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music  with  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  under  Dr.  Damrosch,  in  Handl’s 
“Messiah,”  in  company  with  Mme.  Trebelli  and  Max  Heinrich.  From  1888  to  1892  Mr. 
Thompson  was  choirmaster  of  St.  John’s  P.  E.  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  During 
the  years  1892  and  1893  he  was  solo  tenor  in  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City.  From  the  latter 
date  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1897,  he  was  choirmaster  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels 
Church  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Then  being  called  to  Toledo,  he  accepted  the  position 
as  choirmaster  in  Trinity  Church.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1898,  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  same  city,  a position  which  he  has  most  ably 
filled,  and  in  which  his  long  training  and  experience  were  of  incalculable  value.  Besides 
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occupying  this  position,  he  also  is  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  that  field  of  work  has  gained  a 
splendid  reputation  for  efficiency.  He  has  followed  the  profession  of  teaching  since  1886, 
and  under  his  able  direction  the  most  splendid  results  have  followed.  During  the  time  of 
his  stay  in  the  city  of  Toledo  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  musical  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity. His  residence  and  studios  are  located  at  No.  1914  East  Norwood  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Otto  Luedeking, 

The  leading  haberdasher  of  Cincinnati,  a 
man  of  most  original  ideas  and  one  who  has 
made  his  name  synonymous  for  all  that  is 
fashionable  and  up-to-date  in  gentlemen’s 
furnishings  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  is  a native  of 
Germany,  being  born  in  Detmold,  in  the  year 
of  1864,  the  son  of  Friedrich  Luedeking,  a 
teacher.  When  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Luedeking  emigrated  to  America,  settling 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  finally 
drifted  into  the  business  in  which  he  has  made 
a marked  success.  He  first  opened  a small 
place  on  Vine  Street,  which  he  kept  for  a 
number  of  years,  daily  increasing  his  business 
until  he  was  compelled  to  open  other  stores. 
His  places  of  business,  located  at  1207  Vine 
Street,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  and 
507  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  are  all  splendid 
examples  of  the  haberdasher’s  art.  In  his 
stores  can  be  found  the  finest  products  of  the 
great  furnishing  houses  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  by  reason  of  the  comparatively 
small  cost  for  which  they  are  sold,  Mr.  Lued- 
eking does  a thriving  and  very  lucrative  business.  There  is  no  novelty  placed  upon 
the  markets  of  the  great  metropolises  of  this  country  and  the  Old  World  that  does  not  find 
a ready  and  almost  immediate  display  in  the  beautiful  windows  of  that  gentleman’s  different 
stores.  His  shops  are  now  considered  to  be  among  the  sights  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Luedeking 
is  a large  manufacturer  of  custom-made  shirts  and  neckwear  of  all  descriptions.  Personally, 
Mr.  Luedeking  is  a man  of  affable  manners,  and  well  liked  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  North  Cincinnati  Turnverein. 

Anthony  Pinger, 

Deceased,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a man  who  well  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the 
progressive  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  1816  in  Germany,  and  died  in 
1881  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years  and 
built  up  a substantial  and  lucrative  business.  Mr.  Pinger  was  a carefully  educated  man, 
having  received  a classical  as  well  as  thorough  musical  training  in  his  native  land.  It  was 
his  intention  to  devote  his  life  to  the  musical  profession,  but  his  early  marriage  to  Miss 
Sarah  Bottenberg,  the  daughter  of  a minister,  changed  his  plans  for  the  future  materially. 
Through  his  wife  he  came  into  the  possessi  on  of  a farm,  which  he  cultivated  for  some 
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time.  In  i860  he  gave  up  farm  life,  and  after  a year’s  travel  through  the  United  States  he 
entered  into  business  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Finger  was  a man  of  the  most 
pronounced  religious  views,  gentle  in  nature,  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  kind  to  every  one 
he  met  in  his  pursuits.  He  not  only  talked  Christianity,  but  also  proved  his  sincerity  by  his 
acts.  But  his  religion  was  not  the  Christianity  of  creeds,  and  in  this  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
so  many  others,  for  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  benefited  by  his  philanthropy  and  gen- 
erosity. He  never  refused  to  aid  any  worthy 
cause,  and  he  very  often  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  establish  edifices.  He  retired  from 
his  business  in  1880,  one  year  previous  to  his 
death.  It  was  in  his  daily  life  and  contact 
with  his  employees  that  the  most  good  resulted 
through  him.  Drunkards  were  uplifted  to 
reform,  widows  encouraged  to  greater  efforts 
and  orphans  found  a ready  shelter  in  his  simple 
home,  which  abounded  in  comforts,  but  lacked 
every  pretense  to  luxury,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
siderable wealth.  His  last  years  were  spent 
with  his  family,  and  he  found  great  pleasure  in 
the  literature,  art  and  music  of  his  times  and 
in  the  sweet  anticipation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
whither  he  was  journeying.  The  following  verses 
which  he  wrote  are  characteristic  of  the  man : 

“Have  faith  in  God  through  all  thy  days, 

Sincere  devotion  pay  to  him  ; 

Humble  thyself  His  works  to  praise, 

This  unto  thee  sweet  peace  will  bring. 

With  few  things  feel  content  and  blessed, 

Deal  righteously  and  let  thy  speech  be  true, 

Thus  shalt  thou  find  eternal  rest, 

And  all  thy  world  with  joy  imbue.” 

Mr.  Finger  proved  by  his  exemplary  business  career  that  it  is  not  only  right,  but  prof- 
itable also  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  Who  was  ever  his  ideal.  Being 
reviled,  he  reviled  not  again  ; being  robbed,  he  gave  gifts  and  kindly  treatment  to  his  despoil- 
ers. When  scorned  he  replied  in  a friendly  and  forgiving  manner.  While  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Pinger  advocated  clemency  toward  a teacher,  who, 
though  successful,  was  under  ban  for  extreme  cruelty  to  pupils.  The  Board  sent  Mr.  Pinger 
to  admonish  said  teacher,  and  when  with  humble  mien,  he  told  her  how  each  morning  he 
prayed  at  the  family  altar  for  God  to  protect  his  little  ones,  the  cruel  teacher  was  made 
gentle,  wept,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  educators  in  Columbus. 
Mr.  Pinger’s  three  mottoes  were:  “Serve  God,”  “Guard  your  health,”  and  “Attend  to  your 
own  affairs.”  Mr.  Pinger  was  an  ideal  citizen,  a loving  father,  a true  friend,  and  always 
ready  to  serve  his  fellow  citizens  in  any  capacity  he  was  called  upon.  His  death  caused 
pronounced  sorrow  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Capital  City’s  population. 


Anthony  Pinger 


C.  S.  Muscroft,  M.D., 

A well-known  physician  and  surgeon  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1852,  in  that  city.  Pie  is  the  son  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Muscroft,  Sr.,  a native  of  England, 
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and  Harriet  M.,  nee  Palmer,  a native  of  Indiana.  His  father  came  to  America  when 
about  eight  years  of  age,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Cincinnati.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  Miami  Medical  College,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  left  that  institution 
and  went  to  the  front  with  the  famous  Ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  as  regimental  sur- 
geon, serving  under  General  Thomas.  Upon  his  return  from  the  war  he  practiced  in  Cincin- 
nati with  much  success  until  his  death.  His  son,  C.  S.  Muscroft,  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  and  entered  the  Miami  Medical  College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1875  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
quarantine  physician  and  served  as  such  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  1878  and 
1879.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Police  Surgeon  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
Coroner  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has  served  as  a member 
of  the  staff  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  surgeon  for  the  C.  & O.,  Big 
Four  and  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  and  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  was  married  on 


the  2d  of  March,  1882,  to  Stella  Collins,  by 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


Andrew  Rogers  James 


sou  and  a daughter.  Socially,  Mr.  James 
K.  of  P.  He  resides  on  Park  Avenue,  W 


whom  he  is  the  father  of  three  children,  two 

Andrew  Rogers  James, 

Architect  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  new  Waterworks  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  3d  of  December,  1862,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  father,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  James,  was  a well-known  dentist 
of  that  city.  Mr.  James  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  upon  his  com- 
pletion of  studies  in  the  public  schools  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  entered  the  architectural  office 
of  S.  E.  DesJardins,  where  he  remained  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  From  there  he  became 
connected  with  the  office  of  Samuel  Hannaford 
for  one  year,  and  for  two  years  with  William 
Martin  Akin.  After  leaving  this  office,  he 
established  his  own  business,  in  which  he  was 
successfully  engaged  until  the  position  which 
he  now  fills  was  offered  to  him  in  1901.  Mr. 
James  during  his  career  as  an  architect  has 
built  many  municipal  structures,  among  them 
being  school-houses  and  fire-engine  houses,  as 
well  as  private  residences,  and  many  buildings 
on  the  old  fair  grounds  at  Carthage,  Ohio. 
He  is  married  since  1886,  and  is  the  father  of  a 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
lnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


W.  L.  Russell, 

Of  Lima,  Ohio,  is  a man  who  by  his  initiative  has  become  a leading  factor  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Ohio.  He  is  a successful  oil  operator,  and  is  President  of  the  National  Consoli- 
dated Oil  Company,  and  also  is  the  head  of  the  United  States  Petroleum  Company,  at  Lima. 
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Mr.  Russell  came  to  Lima  a number  of  years  ago,  and  almost  immediately  became  a lead- 
ing figure  in  the  commercial  life  of  that  thriving  city.  He  is  identified  with  a large  number 
of  important  business  enterprises,  and  is  looked  upon  in  the  commercial  world  as  a most 
progressive  and  able  man  of  affairs.  In  politics  he  is  a supporter  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples, and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  his  community.  He  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  held  in  IQ04  in  Chicago,  which  nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  the  standard  bearer  of  his  party.  Mr.  Russell  is  a public  spirited  man.  He 
is  married,  and  lives  with  his  family  in  a splendid  mansion,  No.  649  West  Market  Street, 
Lima.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  Opera  House  Block,  that  city. 

Thomas  P.  Egan, 

President  of  the  J.  A.  Fay  & Egan  Co., 
celebrated  manufacturers  of  wood-working 
machinery,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1847.  When 
quite  young  his  parents  emigrated  to  Canada, 
settling  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  graduated 
at  the  High  School  there,  and  having  a decided 
preference  for  mechanics,  determined  to  enter 
a field  suited  to  his  inclinations.  He  selected 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a point  likely  to  afford  him 
good  opportunities,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  wood-working  machinery  firm  of  Step- 
toe,  McFarlan  & Co.,  where  he  learned  the 
practical  part  of  that  business.  His  talents 
were  quickly  recognized,  and  he  was  taken 
into  the  office  of  the  firm,  and  afterward  trav- 
eled for  them  on  the  road.  In  1874  he  started 
in  the  business  for  himself,  and  with  two 
partners  began  manufacturing  wood-working 
machinery  on  a small  scale.  The  business, 
through  continued  improvements  in  design 
and  mechanical  advantages  made  by  Mr.  Egan 
and  his  associates,  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1881  the  firm  incorporated  as  The  Egan  Co., 
of  which  he  was  elected  President.  In  1893  his  business,  still  further  enlarged,  joined 
forces  with  the  old  firm  of  J.  A.  Fay  & Co.,  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  who  were  then 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  incorporating  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  Fay  & Egan 
Co.,  and  it  has  gradually  become  the  largest  individual  firm  in  the  world  engaged  in  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  wood-working  machinery.  These  two  firms,  now  united,  have  won 
the  highest  honors  wherever  their  machines  have  been  exhibited,  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1851  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  where  they  were  awarded 
the  “Grand  Prix,”  and  Mr.  Egan  was  decorated  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
also  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  of  1904,  where  they  were  given  the  “Highest  Award.’’ 
Mr.  Egan  is  perfectly  conversant  with  every  detail  of  his  business,  and  has  also  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  trade  and  commerce,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A number  of  his 
articles,  written  upon  current  business  conditions,  have  had  a wide  circulation.  Mr.  Egan 
has  traveled  extensively,  and  is  a keen  observer.  He  appreciates  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade,  and  has  established  about  sixty  agencies  throughout  the  world  for  the  sale  of  his 
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machinery.  He  was  the  organizer  and  first  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  a member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and,  in  Cincinnati,  of  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  Queen  City  Club, 
Country  Club  and  the  Optimist  Club,  and  is  also  a bank  director  in  the  First  National 
Bank.  While  identifying  himself  with  many  social  organizations,  Mr.  Egan  has  the  “home 
and  fireside”  inclination,  joining  different  clubs  simply  as  an  exemplification  of  his  broad 
ideas  of  helping  to  promote  all  avenues  available  to  push  forward  the  interests  of  the  Queen 
City,  both  socially  and  in  business. 

Mr.  Egan  married  a distinguished  and  higly  educated  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Haase,  a 
minister  of  considerable  ability,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Three  sons  and  four  daughters  have 
blessed  this  union,  two  of  his  sons,  Clifford  and  Frederick,  now  assisting  him  in  his  business. 
The  family  home,  “Edgecliff  Point,”  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the 
most  elegant  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
river.  Mr.  Egan  is  a Republican  in  politics,  was  a personal  friend  of  Mr.  William  McKinley, 
and  was  a Presidential  Elector,  casting  the  vote  of  Cincinnati  for  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 

W.  J.  Munster, 

Expert  accountant  and  bookkeeper,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  gained  a name  of  National 
reputation  in  his  profession.  He  is  of  German 
ancestry,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1850,  in  which  city 
he  obtained  a very  careful  education,  passing 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  prepared  for  a 
business  career.  Coming  to  Cincinnati,  in 
1873,  Mr.  Munster  became  associated  with 
the  Cincinnati  Coffin  Company,  with  which 
corporation  he  acted  as  Secretary  for  a period 
of  ten  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  followed 
Ins  profession  as  an  expert  accountant,  and 
has  for  his  clients  many  corporations,  business 
houses,  as  well  as  municipalities.  During  his 
practice  he  has  had  charge  of  many  important 
cases,  devolving  upon  him  great  responsibili- 
ties. He  has  a rare  talent  for  unraveling  the 
most  tangled  accounts,  and  has  straightened 
out  the  affairs  of  many  concerns  who  were 
hopelessly  confused.  He  has  a keen  analytical 
nature,  splendid  executive  ability,  and  a repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  probity  unchallenged.  Mr.  Munster  is  identified  with  the  industrial 
progress  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  an  officer  and  stockholder  in  many  manufacturing  corporations 
of  the  Queen  City.  His  offices  are  located  m the  Carlisle  Building,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Max  S.  Goldsmith, 

Cincinnati  manager  of  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  of  Jamestown,  New  York, 
since  its  organization,  with  headquarters  in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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and  a man  well  known  in  the  business  circles 
and  political  organizations  of  the  Queen  City, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  April,  1837,  at  Cincin- 
nati. His  parents,  Solomon  and  Amelia  Gold- 
smith, were  natives  of  Germany,  the  former 
coming  from  Hanover  and  the  latter  from 
Darmstadt,  the  father  emigrating  about  1852, 
and  settling  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where 
he  later  became  known  as  a member  of  the 
silk  firm  of  Mack,  Stadler  & Co.  Mr.  Max  S. 

Goldsmith  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  at  Hughes  High  School  and 
at  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute,  where  he 
received  a technical  education  which  later 
became  of  incalculable  value  to  him.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Goldsmith  started 
into  active  business  life,  as  a salesman  for 
Bohm  Bros.  & Co.,  and  later  became  associated 
with  the  Mosler  Safe  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  bank  work  department.  He 
remained  with  that  concern  for  a period  of 
sixteen  years,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  of  Jamestown,  New 
York.  He  is  interested  also  in  several  other  mercantile  and  industrial  enterprises.  Extremely 
popular  in  business  circles,  as  well  as  in  social  gatherings,  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a man  of  exceptional  business  acumen,  with  a rare  talent  for  executive  work. 

With  a prepossessing  appearance  he  combines 
an  affableness  of  manner,  broad-mindedness 
and  gentleness  of  disposition.  A Democrat 
from  the  ground  up,  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  political  life,  and  he  is  the 
inventor  of  the  voting  machine  named  after 
him,  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
task  to  be  of  wonderful  efficiency  and  accuracy. 
In  recognition  of  his  many  services  to  his 
party,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  in  1901,  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  State  Senator,  but 
met  defeat  with  the  balance  of  his  ticket.  He  is  a 
member  and  ex-President  of  the  famous  Duck- 
worth Club  of  Cincinnati,  a Mason  and  K.  of  P. 
On  August  20th,  1879,  the  daughter  of  Gustave 
Mosler,  Dora  Mosler,  became  his  wife.  He  re- 
sides on  Walnut  Hills,  overlooking  the  magnifi- 
cent city  in  which  he  is  so  largely  interested. 

Lewis  G.  Bernard, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  known  from  one  end  of  the  United 
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States  to  the  other,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian  borders  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Hamilton  County  Democracy,  and 
since  more  than  two  decades  has  played  an  important  part  in  each  and  every  local  and 
State  election  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Bernard  is  a native  of  the  Empire  State.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  on  the  4th  of  October,  1845.  His  father,  Gustavus  Bernard,  was  a rabbi  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Rabbi  Isaac  Wise.  Mr.  Bernard  obtained  a very  careful  and 
thorough  education,  and  after  graduating  from  the  Normal  School  in  Albany,  New  York, 
he  entered  the  Albany  Law  School,  where  he  studied  law  under  that  distinguished  jurist, 
Judge  Ira  Harris.  He  graduated  from  this  institution  in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  came 
to  Cincinnati  and  began  an  active  business  life.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business.  In  1875  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Improvements, 
holding  that  position  for  one  year,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  office  of  County  Clerk,  to 
which  position  he  had  been  elected  at  the  previous  election.  His  term  of  office  was  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  Mr.  Bernard  started  upon  his  journalistic  career  with 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Since  then  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  that  profession. 
In  1883  Mr.  Bernard  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of 
Hamilton  County,  and  he  has  held  that  responsible  position  ever  since.  Mr.  Bernard  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  Duckworth  Club,  the  Democratic  crack  organization  of 
Ohio  and  the  Central  States.  Twice  he  has  been  chosen  President  of  that  organization.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  K .of  P.,  the  A.  O.  G.  W.,  and  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Business  Men’s 
Club.  Mr.  Bernard  is  a man  of  brilliant  executive  abilities  and  keen  judgment,  a born 
organizer,  and  of  quiet,  unassuming  character.  He  has  a multitude  of  friends,  even  among 
his  political  opponents.  He  is  married,  and  is  the  father  of  three  sons.  A pretty  residence, 
located  at  No.  3003  Woodburn  Avenue,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  is  his  home. 

August  Ligowsky, 

Deceased,  who  during  his  life  was  a highly 
respected  citizen  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County,  died  in  July,  1899,  in  his  residence,  at 
Wyoming,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  He  was 
born  on  the  22d  of  November,  1826,  in  West- 
phalia, Germany,  in  whose  schools  he  received 
a splendid  and  careful  education.  Upon  the 
close  of  his  school  career  he  studied'  civil 
engineering.  When  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  Mr.  Ligowsky  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  and  served  for  one  year,  resuming  his 
professional  studies  after  entering  again  pri- 
vate life.  In  1848  Mr.  Ligowsky  entered  the 
German  navy,  remaining  in  that  service  for 
several  years.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1853,  anfl  uP°n  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, engaged  with  Percival  Smith,  map 
publisher,  as  the  Surveyor  of  Clinton  and 
Lewis  Counties,  New  York.  Two  years  later, 
in  1855,  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  became  Deputy  County  Surveyor 
and  City  Engineer.  He  remained  in  that  city 
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until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  immediately  offered  his  services  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  organized  Company  D of  the  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  of 
which  he  became  Captain.  His  company  was  sent  to  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Ligowsky  became 
attached  to  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  was  detailed  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Carl  Schurz,  as  chief  of  topographical  engineers.  He  participated  in  many 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  fought  during  the  Civil  War,  such  as  Fredericksburg,  Chancellor- 
ville  Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  others.  In  the  fall  of  1864  Captain 
Ligowsky  obtained  his  discharge  by  reason  of  ill  health.  Coming  to  Cincinnati,  he  became 
city  editor  of  the  Volksblatt,  the  leading  German  newspaper  of  Ohio,  in  1865,  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  for  the  period  of  ten  years.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  Cap- 
tain Ligowsky  became  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  was  affiliated 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  1875,  and 
filled  that  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  community.  Later  he  became  interested  in 
different  industrial  enterprises,  and  was  the  originator  of  clay  pigeons,  now  known  all  over 
the  world  by  sportsmen.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Ligowsky  filled  a position  in 
the  City  Engineer’s  office,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  a man,  Captain  Ligowsky  was  one  of  the 
striking  characters  in  the  State.  His  commanding  appearance  and  highly  intellectual 
features  attracted  marked  attention.  His  nature  was  kind  and  lovable.  He  had  a high 
sense  of  honor  and  was  loved  by  all  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him.  His  family 
resides  at  Wyoming,  Ohio,  in  which  city  his  son  occupies  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of 
the  public  waterworks. 


John  Kauffmann, 

Deceased,  who  during  his  lifetime  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  brewers  of  the  Queen 
City,  and  a man  whose  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, was  a native  of  the»(at  that  time)  French 
province  of  Lorraine,  born  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1830,  at  Kirviller.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  that  city  he  was  employed  by  his 
uncle,  the  proprietor  of  the  old  Franklin  brew- 
ery on  Deercreek,  his  first  work  being  as  a 
common  laborer,  later  as  a maltster,  and  finally 
as  foreman  of  the  brewery.  His  uncle  dying, 

Mr.  Kauffmann  organized  the  Ohio  Brewery, 
which  was  erected  under  his  supervision,  and 
of  which  he  became  manager.  Severing  his 
connection  with  that  company,  he  became  fore- 
man at  the  Jefferson  Brewery,  and  subse- 
quently Superintendent  of  the  Eichenlaub’s 
Brewery  on  Walnut  Hills.  The  latter  position 
he  held  for  four  years,  when,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Eichenlaub  and  Rudolph  Reinbold, 
he  purchased  the  brewery  established  by  his 
uncle,  conducting  the  business  under  the  name 
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of  Kauffmann  & Co.  After  the  expiration  of  four  years,  in  1859,  the  firm  of  Kauffmann  & 
Co.  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Kauffmann  Brewery  on  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  and  the 
same  was  completed  in  the  following  year.  While  that  brewery  was  in  the  course  of 
erection  Mr.  Kauffmann  purchased  the  Walnut  Street  Flour  Mill,  now  Schneider’s,  and 
controlled  the  same  for  a number  of  years.  In  1865  Mr.  Eichenlaub  retired  from  partner- 
ship, and  Kauffmann  & Reinbold  continued  the  business  until  1877,  when  Mr.  Reinbold 
retired  and  Mr.  Kauffmann  became  sole  proprietor.  He  continued  as  head  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Kauffmann  Brewery  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1886.  He  was  married  in  1852  toMiss  Marianna  Eichenlaub,  who  survived  her 
husband  until  1903.  There  are  two  sons  living  at  the  present  time,  John  and  Charles  Kauff- 
mann, both  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  business. 

Joseph  M.  Rice, 

One  of  the  most  popular  business  men  in 
Cincinnati,  and  well  known  in  political  and 
social  circles,  is  a native  of  the  Blue  Grass 
State,  being  born  in  Hopkinsville,  Ivy.,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1854.  His  father  was  a mer- 
chant. Colonel  Rice  had  the  advantages  of  a 
common  school  education  in  his  home  district, 
until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he 
came  to  Cincinnati.  From  this  time  on  he 
had  to  struggle  for  his  livelihood.  He  went  to 
work  and  occupied  different  minor  positions 
until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
the  commercial  world.  For  about  a quarter  of 
a century,  Colonel  Rice  has  been  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Bishop,  Sterne  & Stein,  for 
which  firm  he  has  traveled  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian  frontier 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Colonel  Rice  has  the 
gift  to  make  friends,  and  what  is  much  more 
important  and  difficult,  to  keep  them.  He  is 
a man  of  the  most  affable  manners,  a brilliant 
conversationalist,  and  with  broad  human  sym- 
pathies. Being-  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in  Ohio,  he  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ohio 
Brigade,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Travelers’  fraternity. 
In  political  belief,  Colonel  Rice  is  a staunch,  uncompromising  Democrat,  and  he  has  served 
his  party  in  many  capacities.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council,  representing  the 
Seventeenth  Ward  of  Cincinnati  in  that  body,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  always 
had  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  people  in  general  at  heart.  The  same  was  true 
when  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Fire  Trustees,  being  appointed  to  that  responsible  position 
by  Mayor  Tafel.  The  Colonel  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Duckworth  Club  of 
Cincinnati,  that  famous  Democratic  organization.  He  has  a held  a number  of  important 
offices  in  that  body,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  Vice  President  of  the  club.  Colonel  Rice 
has  been  married  since  1877,  and  is  the  father  of  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  lives 
in  the  beautiful  residence  part  of  the  Queen  City,  in  which  community  he  is  immensely  popular. 
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Albert  E.  Lynch, 

One  of  the  foremost  patent  lawyers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Lynch  & Dorer,  with  offices  located  in  the  Society  for  Savings  Building, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Prescott,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  24th  of  October,  i860. 
When  but  seven  years  of  age  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  that  city,  passing  through  the  High  School  in  1878.  Upon  his 
graduation  he  accepted  a position  as  correspondent  of  an  oil  firm,  remaining  with  that 
concern  about  one  year.  During  this  time  he  took  private  lessons  in  shorthand,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1879  and  1880  he  became  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Herald  as  a reporter. 
His  success  as  a newspaper  man  was  pronounced,  and  his  career  in  that  field  was  one  ol 
promise.  Receiving,  however,  an  advantageous  offer  from  the  firm  of  M.  D.  & L.  L.  Leggett, 
attorneys,  to  enter  their  service  as  shorthand  reporter,  he  accepted  the  same.  While  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  the  attention  of  General  Leggett  was  called  to  his  marked  ability, 
and  by  his  advice  Mr.  Lynch  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  under  the  preceptorship  of 
that  gentleman.  In  December,  1882,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  since  which  time  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession,  making  a specialty  of  patent  cases.  He  is  recognized  in  his  particular  line  as 
one  of  the  leading  and  ablest  patent  attorneys  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lynch  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1887,  having  pre- 
viously been  admitted  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts.  For  a number  of  years 
Mr.  Lynch  has  been  connected  with  the  firms  of  M.  D.  & L.  L.  Leggett  and  M.  D.  Leggett 
& Co.,  and  was  associated  with  them  in  many  prominent  cases  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  his  practice  during  this  time  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  patent  cases.  He 
was  appointed  in  January,  1889,  a Ufiited  States  Commissioner  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  office,  Mr.  Lynch  resumed  his  practice,  which 
has  become  a very  lucrative  one.  He  has 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  by  reason  of  his 
experience,  knowledge  and  probity.  Mr.  Lynch 
is  a member  of  the  firm  Lynch  & Dorer,  suc- 
cessors to  M.  D.  Leggett  & Co. 

Townsend  F.  Dickinson,  M.D. 

A well-known  physician  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
ranks  among  the  most  prominent  Democrats 
of  the  Queen  City.  He  is  a native  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  born  on  the  13th  of  June,  1858, 
at  West  Woodville,  Clermont  County.  Dr. 

Dickinson  is  of  English-Irish  descent.  His 
ancestors  on  his  father’s  side  emigrated  to 
America  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in 
which  struggle  his  great-grandfather  took  a 
prominent  part.  A brother  of  his  great-grand- 
father, John  Dickinson,  was  a representative 
in  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  Dickinson’s 
great-grandfather  came  West,  crossed  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  and  sailed  down  the 
Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg  on  a flatboat.  He 
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was  one  of  the  first  arrivals,  in  1788,  at  the  site  of  Columbia,  now  a part  of  Cincinnati.  When 
he  reached  his  destination,  the  lower  lands  and  many  of  the  log  cabins  built  by  the  early 
settlers  were  under  water  by  reason  of  a great  flood.  This  caused  Dr.  Dickinson  to  travel 

further  down  the  Ohio,  and  he  finally  landed  where  is  now  Dearborn  County,  Indiana, 

and  cultivated  a farm.  Here  Dr.  Dickinson’s  grandfather  and  father  were  born.  The  latter 
left  his  native  county  in  1841,  settled  in  Clarksville,  Ohio,  married  and  raised  a family.  He 
was  born  in  1820,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  still  alive  and  enjoys  good  health.  Dr. 

Dickinson  spent  the  years  of  his  youth  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  obtained  such  early  edu- 

cation as  was  possible  in  the  district  schools  of  his  home.  Later,  for  one  year,  he  attended 
the  National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  In  1877  he  took  up  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  for  the  period  of  one  year  taught  school  in  Clermont  County.  Having 
resolved  to  devote  his  future  life  to  the  medical  profession,  he,  in  1878,  entered  Miami 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  graduating  from  that  well-known  institution  in  1881 
with  the  degree  of  M.D.  After  his  graduation  Dr.  Dickinson  located  in  Edenton,  Cler- 
mont County,  practicing  there  from  1881  until  1888.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  has  practiced  ever  since.  Llis  residence  is  located  in  Hyde  Park  and  his 
office  on  Eastern  Avenue.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  Dr.  Dickinson  has  always  been 
a faithful  Democrat,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Democrac)'  since  his 
maturity.  Linder  President  Cleveland’s  second  administration  he  was  Pension  Examining 
Surgeon.  In  1900  Dr.  Dickinson  was  the  nominee  for  Coroner  of  Hamilton  County,  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  he  was  defeated  with  the  balance  of  his  ticket,  the  county  going 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  He  also  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  which  nominated  John  R.  McLean  for  Governor.  For  a number  of 
years  Dr.  Dickinson  has  been  a member  of  the  well-known  Duckworth  Club,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  which  organization  for  the  last  six  years  he  has  held  the  office  of  Treasurer.  He  is  a 

member  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  of  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  nth  of  October,  1880,  Dr. 
Dickinson  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  D. 
Hodges.  Two  daughters  and  one  son  are  the 
issue  of  their  union.  The  son,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  is  preparing  himself 
for  the  medical  profession. 

August  C.  Busch,  M.D., 

A well-known  physician  of  Cincinnati,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  October,  1871,  in  the 
Queen  City.  Plis  parents  were  August  Busch, 
an  undertaker,  who  came  from  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  and  Jane  Meyer  Busch,  a native 
Ohioan.  Dr.  Busch  was  educated  in  St. 
Joseph’s  parochial  school,  St.  Mary’s  College 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1894,  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  After  leaving 
college,  he  took  a post  graduate  course  in  his 
August  C.  Busch,  M.  D.  science  at  the  celebrated  universities  at  Hei- 
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delberg,  Berlin  and  Strassburg,  where  he  remained  from  1894  to  1896.  Returning  to  his 
native  land,  he  settled  in  Cincinnati  and  immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  has  become  pre-eminently  successful.  He  has  a large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  his  offices  are  located  at  No.  845  West  Seventh  Street.  Dr.  Busch  is  the  physician  of 
different  organizations,  and  is  a member  of  the  Eagles,  Foresters  and  the  C.  K.  of  O.  A 
lifelong  Democrat,  Dr.  Busch  for  many  years  was  very  active  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  city  and  State.  For  a period  of  five  years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  of  Hamilton  County,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  was  a member 
of  the  Hamilton  County  Executive  Committee.  For  two  years  Dr.  Busch  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  celebrated  Duckworth  Club,  the  leading  Democratic  organization  in  Ohio.  In  June, 
1904,  Dr.  Busch  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Luise  Bering,  a resident  of  Fayetteville.  Ohio. 


Henry  Charles  Wendel,  M.  D., 

A prominent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  March, 

1869,  at  St.  Leon,  Dearborn  County,  Indiana. 

His  father,  a farmer,  was  a native  of  Hessen, 

Germany,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1851.  Dr.  Wendel  was  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
followed  the  same  routine  of  labor  that  is 
given  to  all  farm  boys,  thereby  acquiring  a 
rugged  constitution  and  a splendid  training, 
which  in  later  years  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  him.  His  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Franklin  County,  and  at 
the  Miami  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  from 
which  institution  of  science  he  graduated  in 
1893,  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  he  started  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession,  in  which  he  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  by  which  he  has 
gained  a splendid  reputation  and  an  immense 
practice.  Dr.  Wendel  is  a man  of  affable  man- 
ners, gentle  in  disposition,  lovable  by  nature, 
broad  in  sympathy  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  details  of  his  profession.  He  is  a 

member  of  all  the  principal  medical  bodies  of  the  city,  such  as  Cincinnati  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  Socially, 
Dr.  Wendel  is  a member  of  the  leading  fraternal  orders.  He  belongs  to  the  different  branches 
01  Masonry,  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  Elks,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Iv.  of  P.  and  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  a num- 
ber of  social  clubs  and  societies.  He  is  the  official  physician  of  many  insurance  companies 
and  fraternal  organizations.  He  is  a married  man,  and  has  his  office  and  residence  at 
No.  519  McMicken  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Henry  Charles  Wendel,  M.  D. 


August  W.  Bruck, 

A leading  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  Nicholas  and  Christina  (Walter)  Bruck.  His  father  was  born 
in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  his  mother  was  a native  of  Baden,  Germany ; both  came  to 
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America  with  their  respective  parents,  locat- 
ing near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  There  they 
were  married,  and,  in  1862,  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  Mr.  Bruck  was  employed  in  the 
City  Waterworks  for  many  years.  August 
W.  Bruck  attended  the  public  schools  and 
Entrup’s  Academy,  after  which  he  learned 
type-setting.  He  was  employed  for  a time  by 
the  Cincinnati  Star,  and  later  by  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  While  holding  cases  on  the  latter 
paper  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  later 
entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1885.  He  then 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  ex- 
Judge  T.  A.  O’Connor,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued until  the  latter’s  death.  He  was  then 
associated  with  Hon.  John  A.  Caldwell  until 
the  latter’s  election  to  the  bench  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court.  Mr.  Bruck  was  identified 

„ actively  in  two  campaigns  with  the  Labor 

August  W.  Bruck  ' _ , . 

party,  in  the  first  as  a candidate  for  a seat  on 

the  Superior  Court  Bench,  and  in  the  second 
for  a Probate  Judgeship.  With  these  exceptions,  his  political  affiliations  have  always 
been  Democratic.  Ide  was  for  a period  of  four  years  title  examiner  for  the  B.  of  A.  Fra- 
ternally, he  is  a Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  For  several  years  he  was  an  officer  of  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No.  3.  Mr.  Bruck  is  married,  the  father  of  a boy,  and  resides  with  his 
family  on  Dayton  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

His  offices  are  located  in  the  Commercial 
Tribune  Building,  that  city. 


Marvin  Kent, 

Retired  capitalist  of  Ivent,  Portage  County, 
Ohio,  projector  of  the  Atlantic  & Great  West- 
ern Railroad,  now  forming  the  four  western 
divisions  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  from  Sala- 
manca, New  York,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  ex- 
President  of  the  Ohio  portion  of  said  railroad, 
Was  born  in  Ravenna,  Portage  County,  on  the 
21  st  of  September,  1816,  a son  of  Zenas  ana 
Pamelia  Lewis  Kent,  both  of  Connecticut 
birth  and  of  Revolutionary  descent,  the  father 
of  each  having  borne  arms  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence.  Mr.  Ivent  passed  his 
early  years  in  his  father’s  store,  and  in  attend- 
ance at  Tallmadge  Academy  and  at  Claridon 
Academy.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to 
purchase  a stock  of  spring  goods  for  his  father. 


Marvin  Kent 
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with  instructions  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  his  investments,  and  the  sagacity  he 
displayed  on  this  mission  was  very  gratifying  to  his  parents.  The  year  after  attaining 
his  majority  he  was  admitted  into  partnership  with  his  father  at  Franklin  Mills,  now  Kent, 
but  precarious  health  caused  him  early  to  relinquish  his  business.  He  then  assumed  the 
management  of  the  tannery  built  by  his  father  for  John  Brown,  of  Ossawattomie  fame, 
and  while  thus  engaged  married  Miss  Maria  Stewart,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Stew- 
art. In  1844  he  resumed  mercantile  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  became  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  continuing  in  the  latter  for  nearly  twenty  consecutive 
years.  In  1850,  in  connection  with  others,  he  erected  and  put  into  successful  operation  the 
extensive  window  glass  factory  at  Franklin  Mills,  and  at  about  the  same  time  entered  upon 
the  most  important  enterprise  of  his  useful  life,  that  which  has  secured  for  him  a reputa- 
tion, co-extensive  with  the  inauguration  and  completion  of  a great  public  transportation 
route,  between  the  East  and  West,  he  devising,  projecting  and  drafting  the  charter  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroad,  designed  to  connect  the  Erie  with 
the  Ohio  & Mississippi  Railroad,  all  of  which  railroads  were  of  six-foot  gauge,  thus  form- 
ing a grand  trunk  line  with  a six-foot  uniform  gauge  throughout  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1851  the  necessary  legislation  was  secured,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  charter 
he  was  obliged  to  subscribe  for  the  full  amount  of  stock  required  by  law  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company,  as  well  as  to  indemnify  some  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  payment  of  one  share  subscribed  by  each  to  render  them  eligible  for  election,  which 
furnishes  a significant  illustration  of  the  want  of  faith  in  the  success  of  an  undertaking  of 
that  magnitude  at  the  time.  The  organization  of  the  new  company  was  completed,  and  Mr. 
Kent  was  made  its  first  President.  That  position  he  filled  with  a success  characteristic 
of  his  great  ability  and  energy  until  the  final  completion  of  the  road,  in  1864,  save  an  interval 
of  about  three  years.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1853,  he  broke  the  ground  for  the  new  railroad 
by  removing  the  shovelful  of  earth,  at  Kent,  Ohio.  Eleven  years  later,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1864,  he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  looking  back  over  many  years  of  unremitting  labor 
and  anxiety,  at  last  crowned  with  success,  when  he  drove  home  the  last  spike  in  the  last 
rail,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  At  or  about  the  same  time  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 
Railroad  Company  had  covered  its  track  with  iron  rails  on  both  sides  from  Dayton  to 
Cincinnati,  thus  connecting  the  Ohio  & Mississippi  Railroad  with  their  six-foot  gauge.  The 
first  continental  line  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  was  completed.  His  life’s  work  done, 
Mr.  Kent  retired  from  active  business  to  the  enjoyment  of  a private  life.  In  1865,  his 
father  died,  and  he  became  his  successor  as  President  of  the  Kent  National  Bank,  which 
position  he  has  held  ever  since.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 
Twenty-sixth  District  of  Ohio,  and  he  served  his  constituents  for  two  years  with  credit 
and  ability.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Kent  declined  a renomination. 
Mr.  Kent  is  a man  of  varied  experience,  and  his  life’s  work  is  a proof  of  his  business  quali- 
fications. He  was  equally  capable  as  an  engineer  or  as  a financial  manager  conducting  a 
great  institution.  Mr.  Kent  always  had  remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  once  resolved 
as  to  the  value  of  an  enterprise,  no  ordinary  obstacle  could  prevent  him  from  carrying  it 
out.  He  is  a man  of  liberal  views  and  generous  impulses,  and  has  in  various  ways  aided 
in  advancing  the  material  welfare  of  those  among  whom  he  lives.  He  has  been  a generous 
promoter  of  nearly  every  business  enterprise  in  the  city  of  Kent,  the  city  which  bears 
his  name.  There  are  enduring  monuments  of  his  public  spirit  on  every  hand  in  his  com- 
munity, such  as  public  and  private  edifices,  business  blocks,  mills  and  factories,  and  about 
them  all  there  is  an  evidence  of  permanency,  durability,  exactness  in  details,  and  adapt- 
ability to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed.  To  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
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Kent  were  born  two  children — Henry  Lewis,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1873,  and 
William  Stewart,  who  is  Vice  President  of  the  Kent  National  Bank. 

Robert  Colwell  Heflebower,  M.  D., 

An  oculist  and  aurist  of  reputation,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1865,  in  Urbana,  Ohio.  The  parents  of  Dr.  Heflebower  were  Daniel  Philip  Heflebower  and 
Fannie  Colwell,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio.  His  father’s  ancestors  came  from 
Baden,  Germany,  in  1708,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  while  his  mother’s  progenitors  emigrated 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1731.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  their  country,  and  there  has  not  been  a war  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  at  least  one  member  of  his  family  did  not  participate.  Dr.  Heflebower’s 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Urbana,  the  Miami  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati,  and  at  the  famous  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  He  graduated  from 
Urbana  High  School  in  1883  and  from  the  Miami  Medical  College  in  1889,  with  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  After  finishing  his  studies,  Dr.  Heflebower  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  became 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  an  oculist  and  aurist.  His  offices  are  located  at 
the  Lancaster  Building,  on  West  Seventh  Street,  that  city.  In  1892  Dr.  Heflebower  was 
united  in  marriage  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to  Helga,  the  daughter  of  Major  General  von 
Beissenberg,  of  the  Danish  army.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them,  a daughter  and  son. 


John  J.  Pugh, 

Librarian  of  the  Columbus  Public  Library, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  read  men  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  an  authority  on  all  biblio- 
graphical questions,  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1864,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Jones 
Pugh,  both  of  whom  came  originally  from 
Wales,  which  country  has  furnished  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  the  United  States.  They 
came  to  the  Capital  City  during  the  month 
of  May,  1854.  Mr.  John  J.  Pugh  received  a 
very  careful  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  the  Central  High  School, 
graduating  from  there  with  the  class  of  1881. 
after  having  taken  a scientific  and  literarv 
course.  After  his  graduation  he  attended  the 
Normal  School  for  one  year  under  Professor 
Alfred  H.  Welsh,  taking  another  literary 
course,  and  subsequently  for  two  years  made 
a special  study  of  English  and  literary  sub- 
John  J.  Pugh  jects.  From  1881  to  1897,  a continuous  period  of 

sixteen  years,  he  was  the  Assistant  Librarian 
of  the  Columbus  City  Library,  holding  the 
place  of  First  Assistant  since  1885.  He  occupies  his  present  position  since  1897,  and  during 
his  incumbency  the  affairs  of  that  institution  have  been  carefully  protected.  The  growth 
of  this  library  has  been  remarkable  under  his  administration.  Owing  to  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Pugh,  the  city  of  Columbus  will  have  one  of  the  best  and  most  modern  libraries  in  the 
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State  of  Ohio,  the  building  costing  not  less  than  $200,000,  with  ample  space  to  accommo- 
date 200,000  volumes.  The  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  this  magnificent  edifice  has 
been  donated  by  that  great  patron  of  public  libraries,  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  made  his 
bequest  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  J.  Pugh.  In  political  affairs,  Mr.  Pugh  is  a lifelong 
Republican,  and  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  Socially,  he  is  a Mason 
of  high  standing,  a thirty-second-degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F., 
of  which  he  is  Past  Grand  Master,  and  Past  Chief  Patriarch  of  Junior  Encampment,  No. 
276.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Columbus  Republican  Glee  Club,  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  since  1881.  He  is  active  among  the  Junior  Hussars,  and  is  attached  to  the 
military  staff  of  the  Grand  Sire,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  holds  a life  commission  on  the  staff  of  the 
Patriarch  Militants.  Mr.  Pugh  has  been  President  of  the  Columbus  Opera  Club  for  a 
perid  of  two  years,  a well-known  organization  which  on  several  occasions  presented 
complete  operas.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1888,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Fornhofif,  a graduate  from  the  Columbus  High  School,  with  the  class  of  1885.  His 
wife  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1900,  leaving  three  children,  Elizabeth  Louise,  Catherine 
Loving  and  Mary  Ellen  Pugh.  Mr.  Pugh’s  residence  is  located  at  No.  208  North  Washington 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Dr.  John  Byers  Wilson, 


Was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  in 
West  Union,  Adams  County,  Ohio,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1857.  His  father,  David  Finley 
Wilson,  was  a man  of  limited  education,  but 
was  well  informed,  possessed  a remarkable 
memory  and  some  poetical  talent.  His  mother, 

Evelyn  Campbell,  was  a direct  descendant  of 
the  famous  Clan  Campbell,  her  great-grand- 
father, Matthew  Campbell,  being  the  fifth  son 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Argyle.  Becoming  a 
Dissenter,  he  was  alienated  from  his  family, 
and  came  to  America,  first  settling  in  Virginia, 
and  later  removing  to  Lewiston,  now  Mays 
ville,  Kentucky,  the  farthest  settlement  west 
at  that  time  on  the  Ohio  River.  Here  he 
married  a member  of  the  Shelby  family  of 
Kentucky,  and  soon  after  built  a large  stone 
house  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  served  as 
both  fortress  and  inn.  The  village  which 
sprang  up  around  him  was  named  Aberdeen, 
after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Scotland. 

Some  years  later,  in  company  with  a number 
of  settlers,  he  descended  the  Ohio  on  a raft, 

and,  landing  at  a point  opposite  the  Licking,  erected  the  first  house  built  on  the  present 
site  of  Cincinnati 

Dr.  Wilson’s  youth  was  that  of  the  ordinary  village  lad.  Fie  attended  the  village  school, 
and  labored  on  the  farm  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  started  out  for  himself  as  teacher 
of  a country  school.  With  the  exception  of  one  year,  spent  at  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  he  pursued  this  occupation  for  the  next  eight  years,  teaching  in 
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Adams,  Brown  and  Ross  Counties.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  employed  as  sales- 
man and  collector  for  a leading  publishing  house,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  settled  in 
Cincinnati,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine,  at  which  he  graduated  in  1889.  During  his 
vacations  he  gained  further  experience  as  a hotel  clerk  and  newspaper  reporter  and  writer. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  received  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Health  Officer,  or 
ward  physician  to  the  worthy  poor,  and  immediately  located  in  Cincinnati.  Here,  for  the 
next  three  years,  he  labored  zealously  at  his  profession,  fighting  disease  in  its  worst  forms, 
and  under  the  most  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances.  Here,  too,  through  a financial 
crisis,  he  came  to  know  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  patience  and  complainings,  the  wants 
and  woes,  the  humanities  and  inhumanities,  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  the  destitute  poor, 
and  all  the  disease  and  degeneration  bred  from  the  evils  of  poverty.  These  observations 
led  him  to  the  study  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  affecting  society,  upon  which 
subjects  he  occasionally  lectures,  and  frequently  contributes  vigorous  articles  for  the  press. 
All  these  varied  avocations  and  experiences,  of  country,  village  and' city  life,  of  farm  and 
school  and  travel;  of  educational,  professional  and  literary  pursuits  have  tended  to  make 
him  a man  of  broad  and  liberal  ideas  and  strong  convictions.  Fearlessly  he  attacks  all 
forms  of  society,  which  to  him  appears  to  perpetuate  ignorance,  superstition  and  social 
injustice  and  wrong.  He  believes  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of,  and  the  duty  of  government 
to  see  to  it,  that  every  child  shall  have  the  right  to  be  born  right,  and  that,  unhampered  by 
superstition  or  other  prejudicial  influence,  it  shall  be  left  free  to  develop,  intelligently,  the 
natural  functions  of  both  body  and  brain. 

Dr.  Wilson  early  became  a convert  to  the  teachings  of  Paine  and  Ingersoll,  and  later 
became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Darwin,  Spencer  and  Haeckel.  As  an  advocate  of  the  scien- 
tific and  sociological  principles  taught  by  these  and  other  reformers,  Dr.  Wilson  has  been 
a leading  spirit  in  this  country,  and  among  that  vast  and  ever-growing  class,  calling  them- 
selves Liberals  or  Freethinkers,  he  has  won  a National  reputation.  In  1899,  at  its  congress 
in  Cincinnati,  he  was  elected  President  of  “The  American  Secular  Union.”  Resigning  the 
following  year,  he  organized  “The  American  Freethought  Association,”  of  which  he  is  now 
President,  and  which  further  honored  him  by  making  him  its  unanimous  choice  as  American 
delegate  to  the  great  International  Freethought  Congress  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  September, 
1904.  As  this  congress  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Rome,  it  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world’s  progress,  not  second  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  more 
than  five  thousand  delegates,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  assembled  in  the  “College  of 
Rome,”  the  greatest  temple  of  learning  in  Italy,  once  a Jesuit  college,  but  now  controlled 
by  the  government,  the  congress  was  welcomed  by  a leading  representative  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  other  unusual  courtesies  shown  it. 

Dr.  Wilson  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  could  come  to  him,  to  have 
been  American  delegate  to  this  congress,  which  was  first  openly  to  proclaim  free  thought, 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  in  the  midst  of  an 
opposition  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  most  active  and  influential  in  opposing 
these  civilizing  principles.  Dr.  Wilson  was  placed  on  one  of  the  most  important  committees, 
and  here  became  associated  with  many  of  the  leading  sociologists  and  scientific  minds 
of  the  world,  among  them  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  Germany;  Professor  Berthelot,  of 
France;  Professor  Mandsley,  of  England;  Professor  Hector  Denis,  of  Belgium;  Professor 
Salmeron,  of  Spain;  Professors  Sergi,  Ghisleri  and  Lombroso,  of  Italy;  Bjorsen  Bjorsen,  of 
Sweden,  and  others  whose  fame  is  as  wide  as  civilization. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  just  published  a book  giving  full  details  of  this  congress,  and  a history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Freethought.  Besides  his  interest  in  this  direction  atnd  the 
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active  duties  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Wilson  has  found  time  to  court  the  muse.  He  has  col 
lected  his  poems  into  a volume,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  His  verse 
is  chiefly  descriptive  of  Nature  and  farm  life,  and  competent  critics  rank  him  high  among 
authors  who  have  written  along  these  lines.  The  following  beautifully  descriptive  piece  is 
a fair  sample  of  his  composition,  and  touches  a warm  spot  in  the  heart  of  every  one  whosa 
youth  has  been  associated  with  the  country  and  farm  : 


Bob  White 


1 

The  city’s  heat  grows  stifling — 

In  fev’rish  dreams  I stray, 

Recalling  far-off  June-times — 
The  locust  shade  at  noon-times, 
And  sportive  breezes  trifling 
With  blossoms  in  their  play ; 

And  bees  the  honey  rifling 
From  blossoms  all  the  day. 

3 

And  “Bob-Bob  White!”  ’s  his  greeting, 
As  in  the  olden  time, 

When  I turned  the  stubble  over, 
When  I raked  the  hay  and  clover, 
In  the  summers  all  too  fleeting — 

In  summer’s  flow’ry  prime, 

While  his  song  he  kept  repeating, 

Which  now  inspires  my  rhyme, 

5 

Ah ! the  thought  of  wilful  murder 

Brands  with  shame  my  fev’red  brow; 
I would  pay  you  well,  dear  Robert, 
Could  I hear  your  music  now ; 

Your  love-call  to  your  listn’ing  mate, 
Brooding  in  her  secret  nest, 

Would  echo  loud  the  fond  heart-throbs, 
For  the  one  I love  the  best. 


2 

Once  more  I lie  and  listen 
To  Nature’s  music  sweet; 

Once  more  my  old  companions 
Of  woods  and  fields  I meet ; 

I hear  their  myriad  voices, 

But  clear  above  them  all, 

And  warmest  in  its  welcome. 

Is  Bob  White’s  cheery  call. 

4 

Which  oft  aroused  the  brute  inbred, 

And  with  a sportsman’s  glow, 

I’d  sight  the  handle  of  my  rake, 

And  vicious  aim  upon  him  take. 

And  wish  it  were  a gun  instead, 

To  fire  and  lay  him  low  ; 

Just  to  lift  the  feathers  from  his  head, 

My  sportive  skill  to  show. 

6 

And  bring  again  those  summer  days, 

And  glorious,  golden  hours, 

When,  boy  and  girl,  we  sought  your  haunts, 
Together  plucking  flowers; 

And  tiptoe  on  an  ancient  stump, 

In  the  tall  wheat,  hid  from  view, 

You  loudly  called  “Bob  White!”  to  us, 
Which  I whistled  back  to  you. 


7 

Ah ! my  heart  is  sick  with  longing — 

Vainly  longing  for  your  tune; 

For  the  varied  scenes  of  childhood, 
For  the  meadow,  dale  and  wildwood, 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 
To  the  month  of  merry  June; 

Ah!  the  mem’ries  that  come  thronging 
With  thoughts  of  youth’s  bright  June. 
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Dr.  Wilson  is  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  and  Medical  Examiner  for  a number  of  old  line  and 
fraternal  insurance  companies. 

Frank  W.  Hendley,  M.D., 

Is  of  English  descent,  born  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  i860.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  and  Hughes  High  School  of  his  native  city,  he  spent  a few  years  in  mercantile  life, 
after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  entering  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  now 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  graduating  in  1885.  In  1884  Dr. 
Hendley  was  an  interne  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  in  the  year  of  his  graduation 

was  house  physician  in  that  institution-,  after 
which  he  became  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  until  1892,  when  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital  and  continued  as  such  a little  over 
four  years.  Upon  retiring  from  the  Superin- 
tendency of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  Dr.  Hend- 
lev  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.  He  has  been  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  National  Guard  of 
Ohio,  having  served  five  years  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  and  four  years  in  the  First  Regiment 
of  Infantry.  During  the  War  with  Spain-,  he 
served  as  Major  and  surgeon  of  the  First  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  from  the  25th  of  April, 
1898,  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  in  the  same  year.  By- 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  the  service,  his  duties  being  that  of 
physical  examiner  of  Ohio  troops  at  Columbus 
Ohio.  This  position  he  held  until  the  21st  of 
January,  1899.  During  August  and  part  of 
September,  1898,  Dr.  Hendley  was  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  combined  Second  and  Third 
Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps,  at  Fernandina, 
Florida,  on  the  staff  of  Major  General  Louis  H.  Carpenter.  In  the  fall  of  1899 
he  was  elected  as  an  Independent  Republican,  a Representative  from  Hamilton  County  to 
the  lower  House  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  on-  the  Fusion  ticket,  receiving 
the  third  highest  majority  of  the  ten  Representatives  elected  from  his  county.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  National  Guards  of  Ohio,  in  1901,  Dr.  Hendley  resumed  his  affiliation 
with  that  body".  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a Knight  Templar  and 
an  officer  in  the  Scottish  Rite  branches  of  Masonry.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States  and  the  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars. 
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Thomas  V.  Fitzpatrick,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  most  eminent  laryngologists  and  aurists  in  this  country,  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1855,  at  Nicholasville,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Solomon 
and  Zerilda  (Vanhook)  Fitzpatrick,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Kentucky,  where  the 
family  has  resided  for  many  generations.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  home  county,  and  coming  to  Cincinnati  in 
1871,  completed  his  education  in  that  city, 
passing  from  an  unfinished  course  at  Hughes 
High  School  to  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1875.  In  1890  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Twin  Valley 
College.  He  has  continuously  practiced  his 
profession  since  1875,  first  at  Paragon,  In- 
diana, one  year,  then  at  New  Baltimore,  Ham- 
ilton County,  Ohio,  from  1876  to  1887.  In 
1888  he  attended  the  New  York  Post  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  laryngology  and 
otology.  After  completing  this  course  of 
special  study,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  went  abroad  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of  his 
chosen  specialty  amiong  the  famous  medical 
institutions  of  the  Old  World.  Returning  to 
the  United  States,  he  commenced  practice  in 
Cincinnati,  where  his  talents  were  soon  appre- 
ciated, and  where  he  established  a flourishing 
practice.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Laryngology  and  Otology  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine,  which  position  he  filled 
up  to  the  closing  of  the  college  in  1892.  He  was  Dean  of  Faculty  for  four  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  American  Laryngological,  Phinological  and 
Otological  Association,  Western  Opthalmological  Society,  Pan-American  Congress,  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Medical  Association,  Miami  Valley  Medical  Association,  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society,  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  from  1890  to  1893  was  Secretary  of  Cincin- 
nati Academy  of  Medicine  and  also  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  He  is  a 
thirty-second-degree  Mason.  In  politics,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a staunch  Republican,  and  has 
twice  been  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Norwood,  which  position  he  filled  acceptably  to  his 
constituents  and  the  public  in  general.  In  1885  he  married  Lotta  A.  Wiley,  daughter  of  John 
Wiley,  an  early  pioneer  of  Hamilton  County.  She  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1893,  leaving 
one  son,  E.  Verne  Fitzpatrick.  In  1899  he  was  married  to  Florence  Swing,  daughter  of 
Judge  Peter  F.  Swing,  by  which  union  he  has  one  son,  Thomas  Swing  Fitzpatrick. 

Chas.  A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D., 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a physician  of  National  reputation,  is  a native  Indianian,  born  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1856,  at  Wolf  Lake,  Noble  County.  His  father,  Dr.  R.  C.  Stockton  Reed,  was  a 
well-known  physician.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Clark.  Dr.  Charles  A.  L. 
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Reed  obtained  a careful  education  in  the  schools  of  his  home  district,  after  which  he 
attended  Starr’s  Institute  at  Seven  Mile,  Ohio.  After  his  graduation  from  this  well-known 
institute,  Dr.  Reed  matriculated  at  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  graduating 

from  this  seat  of  learning  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  later  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  then 
took  a post-graduate  course  in  Trinity  College. 
Dublin.  Subsequently  he  was  a student  at 
the  Spark  Hill  Hospital  at  Birmingham,  under 
Lawson  Tait,  and  at  the  Samaritan  Free  Hos- 
pital, London,  under  Bantock  Thornton  and 
Sir  Spencer  Wells.  Dr.  Reed  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  as  a district  physician 
in  the  old  Fifth  Ward  of  Cincinnati,  in  1875, 
before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year. 
Later  he  practiced  at  Fidelity,  Illinois,  and 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  In  1887  Dr.  Reed  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  resided  and 
practiced  ever  since.  To-day  Dr.  Reed  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  physicians 
of  the  Oueen  City,  and  he  stands  high  in  the 
esteem  of  his  clients  and  his  fellow  practi- 
tioners. Dr.  Reed’s  reputation  is  only  con- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
a member  and  an  ex-President  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Association  and  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  and  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyneco- 
logical Association,  a Fellow  of  the  British  Gynecological  Association,  and  an  Honorary 
Fellow  in  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Dr.  Reed  has  always  been  widely 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  medical  institutions  of  his 
home  city.  For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
University,  and  he  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  unite  all  of  the  various  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Cincinnati — medicine,  law,  art,  etc. — under  the  management  of  the 
Cincinnati  University.  In  the  years  of  1876-1877  he  was  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  for  many  years  he  occupied  the  chair  for 
diseases  of  women  and  abdominal  surgery.  He  also  served  as  Dean  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. It  was  to  Dr.  Reed’s  initiative  that  the  first  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  which 
was  held  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lhiited  States  Government  in  1893,  became 
a reality.  Dr.  Reed  was  the  Secretary-General  of  that  body.  He  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  This  congress  was  an  association  of  representative 
physicians  from  all  over  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Nineteen  different  countries  and  col- 
onies were  represented  in  that  body.  The  transactions  of  that  congress  were  published  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  volumes  embracing  more  than  two  thousand  pages.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  congress,  Dr.  Reed  was  presented  with 
a silver  salver,  duly  inscribed,  the  presentation  occurring  after  the  adjournment  of  that 
learned  body.  In  January,  1905,  Dr.  Reed  was  honored  ’by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
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appointed  him  a member  of  a commission  to  ascertain  the  value  of  certain  lands  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  zone.  Dr.  Reed’s  offices  are  located  in  Groton  Building,  corner  Seventh  and 
Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Augustus  Ravogli,  M.  D., 

A prominent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Cincinnati,  formerly  Italian  Vice  Consul  there, 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  February,  1851,  at  Rome,  Italy.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  country  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  graduated  from 
medical  college  on  the  14th  of  August,  1873. 

His  first  professional  service  was  as  physician 
on  board  the  steamship  “Asia”  for  six  months. 

He  continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  and  after 
a brief  preparation,  entered  a competitive 
examination  for  hospital  honors  at  Rome,  in 
which  examination  he  received  the  highest 
rank  in  a class  of  eighteen.  His  next  success 
was  in.  a contest  for  a government  prize  of 
two  years  abroad,  which  time  he  employed  in 
the  careful  study  of  skin  diseases  at  Vienna, 

Prague,  Berlin,  Wurzburg,  Munich  and  other 
cities.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  five 
years  and  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Skin 
Diseases  at  the  university  there.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  Dr.  Ravogli  decided  to  seek  a wider 
field  for  his  work  and  came  to  America,  reach- 
ing the  city  of  New  York  on  New  Year’s  Day, 

1881.  He  came  immediately  to  Cincinnati. 

The  Doctor  makes  a specialty  of  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in 
this  branch  of  his  profession.  Qualified  by 

experience,  education  and  careful  scientific  study  of  this  particular  line,  he  has  won  dis- 
tinction in  his  adopted  city  and  is  widely  known  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  For 
some  years  he  was  clinical  lecturer  on  this  subject  at  the  Miami  Medical  College,  and  for 
five  years  past  has  been  professor  of  this  branch  of  medical  science  at  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  He  published  in  1888  a book  on  hygiene  of 
the  skin.  Dr.  Ravogli  is  a valued  contributor  to  the  various  medical  journals,  and  belongs 
to  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Congress,  the  American 
Society  of  Dermatology,  the  French  Society  of  Dermatology  at  Paris,  and  the  Italian  Society 
of  Dermatology  at  Rome.  Dr.  Ravogli  attended  the  International  Medical  Congress,  which 
met  at  Madrid  in  1903,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology.  In 
March,  1878,  Dr.  Ravogli  was  united  in  marriage  to  Julia  Schindelin,  of  Vienna,  Austria. 
Fraternally,  he  is  a thirty-second-degree  Mason.  He  is  a member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  and  Registers.  For  a period  of  seventeen  years  he  represented  Italy 
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as  Vice  Consul  at  Cincinnati,  but  upon  the  death  of  King  Humbert  he  resigned.  His 
splendid  services  had  been  recognized  by  that  King  by  conferring  knighthood  upon  Dr. 

Howard  Ayers, 

From  1899  to  1904  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  1861  in 
Olympia,  Washington  Territory.  While  he 
was  still  an  infant  his  father,  a hardware  mer- 
chant, moved  from  Olympia  to  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas,  where  young  Ayers  received  his 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  High  School  of  that  city. 
His  father  sent  him  to  Michigan  University, 
where  he  took  a scientific  course,  and  devel- 
oped a strong  taste  for  biology  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  left  Ann  Arbor  after  three  years’ 
stay  and  went  to  Harvard,  where  he  found 
better  opportunities  for  biological  study.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1883  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  While  at  Harvard 
he  wron  the  first  Walker  prize,  offered  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  open 
to  contestants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  best  scientific  memoir.  After  receiving 
his  degree  he  went  abroad  and  studied  for  two 
years  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Strass- 
burg  and  Freiberg.  At  Freiberg  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  magna  cum 
laudc.  Subsequently  he  pursued  his  studies  and  work  of  original  research  at  the  Marine 
Zoological  Station  of  Vienna  University  at  Trieste,  and  at  the  Station  Maritime  of  the 
University  of  Paris  at  Banyal-sur-Mer,  France,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France  and  Sarbonne.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  became  instructor  in  biology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  one  year.  The  next  year  he  was  called  to  Harvard,  where 
he  taught  for  two  years,  both  in  the  University  proper  and  in  Radcliffe  College.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Allis  Lake  Laboratory  of  Biology  at  Milwaukee,  succeeding 
C.  O.  Whitman,  now  the  head  of  the  department  of  biology  in  Chicago  University.  He 
remained  for  four  years  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Laboratory,  an  institution  founded  by  Mr. 
Allis,  a wealthy  gentleman  of  Milwaukee,  for  original  biological  research.  Mr.  Allis  then 
transferred  his  laboratory  work  to  Menton,  and  invited  Dr.  Ayers  to  take  charge  of  it.  The 
offer  was  declined.  In  the  fall  of  1893  Dr.  Ayers  was  called  to  take  the  chair  of  biology 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  an  institution  with  some  sixty  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  about  eleven  hundred  students.  He  reorganized  the  Department 
of  Biology,  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  prominently  successful  departments  of  the  University. 
Since  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Ayers  has  published  many  memoirs  on  biological 
and  kindred  subjects,  in  English,  German  and  French.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
leading  scientific  societies  of  the  country  and  of  many  in  Europe.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  biological  research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood’s  Hall, 
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Massachusetts.  While  in  Europe,  Dr.  Ayers  gave  special  attention  to  the  methods  of 
education  prevailing  in  the  German  gymnasia  and  universities.  Dr.  Ayers’  work  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  was  pre-eminently  successful,  but  on  account  of  difficulties  with 
the  Board  of  University  Trustees,  Dr.  Ayers  left  the  institution  in  the  spring  of  1904. 

Dr.  Ayers  is  a man  of  fine  physique,  of  tremendous  energy,  and  unwavering  fixity  of 
purpose.  While  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at  Elarvard  he  was  a member  of  the 
University  foot  ball  teams,  and  he  rowed  on  the  class  crew  at  the  latter  place.  After  his 
retirement.  Dr.  Ayers  became  interested  in  a large  Cincinnati  industrial  enterprise. 


Charles  G.  Heckert, 

President  of  Wittenberg  University,  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania,  on  the  226.  of  March,  1863. 

His  parents  were  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Durst) 

Heckert,  who  were  natives  of  the  Keystone 
State.  When  the  boy  was  eight  years  of  age 
the  family  moved  to  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania, 
where  for  many  years  the  father  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  that  city.  Dr.  Heckert  acquired  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Sunbury,  graduating  from  the  High  School 
with  honors  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Two  years 
were  then  spent  in  business,  after  which, 
ambitious  for  college  training,  the  boy  of  sev- 
enteen started  for  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1880, 
to  enter  Wittenberg  College  as  a member  of 
the  Freshman  class.  Here  he  pursued  his 
studies  for  two  years,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a similar  period.  Returning 
to  his  chosen  institution,  he  was  graduated  Charles  G.  Heckert 

with  first  honors  in  the  class  of  1886.  Wishing 
to  give  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 

ministry,  he  entered  upon  a course  in  theology  in  the  Wittenberg  Theological  Seminary, 
being  graduated  in  1889. 

His  career  as  a teacher  began  during  his  last  year  in  the  seminary,  when  he  accepted 
a position  as  instructor  in  the  Wittenberg  Academy.  At  the  time  he  had  not  the  thought 
in  mind  of  making  teaching  his  life  work.  After  three  years’  work  in  the  Academy,  two  of 
which  were  spent  as  Principal,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Chair  of  English  and  Logic  in  the 
college.  This  chair  he  occupied  for  ten  years,  resigning  this  in  1903  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  Alma  Mater. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1889,  Dr.  Heckert  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Addie  R.  Royer, 
of  Lamar,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Heckert  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Lutheran  World,  one  of  the  leading 
church  papers  of  his  denomination  in  this  country.  He  has  been  Secretary  and  President 
of  the  Miami  Synod  of  this  State.  He  was  for  awhile  a member  of  the  Springfield  Board 
of  Education,  and  has  always  taken  a strong  interest  in  every  political  movement  looking 
to  increased  efficiency  and  purity  of  municipal  and  State  government.  He  was  for  three 
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years  President  of  the  Spring-field  Law  and  Order  League.  Socially,  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a thirty-second-degree  Mason. 

Dr.  Heckert  was  inaugurated  President  of  Wittenberg  College  in  June,  1903,  since 
which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  institution.  His  class-room  work  is  now  confined  solely  to  the  Chair  of  Logic.  He 
is  a contributor  to  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  of  his  denomination. 


The  great  strides  taken  by  Ohio  along 
educational  lines  and  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  college  and  university  idea  in  this  com- 
monwealth, is  largely  due  to  her  controlling- 
forces  at  the  head  of  her  educational  institu- 
tions. The  people  year  by  year  come  to  set 
greater  store  on  higher  education,  and  the 
youth  are  looking  more  and  more  to  securing 
that  which  will  benefit  them  in  their  adult 
life,  but  after  all,  the  individual  success  of 
each  college  and  university  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  personality  that  directs  its 
affairs.  The  Boards  of  Trustees  manage  the 
financial  and  business  ends  of  these  educa- 
tional enterprises,  but  the  popularity  of  the 
President,  his  thoroughness  as  an  educator,  his 
character,  and,  above  all,  his  energy  in  push- 
ing- the  claims  of  the  school  with  which  he  is 
connected,  and  his  ability  to  make  good  these 
claims,  go  far  toward  paving  the  way  to  edu- 
cational and  financial  success.  The  Ohio  State 
William  Oxley  Thompson  TT  . , , , . 

University  at  Columbus,  that  most  important 

ward  of  the  Buckeye  State,  has  grown  and 
expanded  until  to-day  it  stands  among  the  foremost  of  its  class  in  this  country,  and  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  men  who  have  been  the  dominant 
factors  in  its  management  and  control.  When  the  roll  is  called  of  the  Presidents  who  have 
wrought  well  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  great  and  beneficent  institution,  the  name 
of  William  Oxley  Thompson  will  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  follow  the  example  set  by  Abou 
Ben  Adhern,  who  “led  all  the  rest.”  In  the  six  years  that  he  has  had  it  under  his  care, 
constant  and  convincing  growth  has  been  the  watchword  and  result,  until  to-day  it  looms 
up  as  not  only  the  greatest  university  in  Ohio,  but  fast  approaching  the  standard  set  by 
historic  Oxford  on  the  tie-lit  little  island.  Dr.  William  Oxley  Thompson  was  not  born  of 
the  purple.  He  had  to  hew  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  he  burned  the  midnight  oil  in 
order  that  he  might  secure  an  education  that  has  since  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  prepare  for  the  realities  of  life.  He  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1855,  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  the  son  of  David  Glenn  Thompson.  His  parents 
were  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  his  education  at  home  was  confined  to  the  country, 
district  and  town  schools.  He  was  ambitious,  however,  to  secure  a good  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  began  to  support  himself  by  working  on  a farm.  His  mother 
was  a superior  woman  mentally,  and  from  her  he  inherited  that  love  for  the  high  things 
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that  afterwards  marked  his  adult  life  and  made  him  a factor  in  the  work  of  education. 
He  graduated  from  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1878,  taught  school  at  Lawn  Ridge,  Illinois,  one  year,  to  get  money  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, and  in  September,  1879,  he  entered  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  therefrom  in  1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.,  in  1881,  from  his 
Alma  Mater.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  accepting  a charge 
at  Odebolt,  Sac  County,  Iowa,  in  May,  1882,  and  remained  until  April,  1885,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Longmont,  Colorado.  In  October  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  President  of  Longmont  College,  which  position  he  filled  in  con- 
nection with  his  pastorate  for  four  years.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  Miami  University,  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  beginning  his  work  there  in  August  of  that  year.  Linder  his  management 
the  institution  took  on  a new  life  and  largely  increased  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  1899 
Dr.  Thompson  was  chosen  President  of  the  Ohio  State-  University,  a position  he  has 
filled  with  pre-eminent  success.  The  university  and  its  fast  increasing  clientele  of  friends 
and  patrons  are  sufficient  proof  of  Dr.  Thompson's  fitness  for  his  important  and  responsible 
position.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1882,  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Thompson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Allison,  who  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1886  at 
Longmiont,  Colorado.  One  daughter,  Bessie  Thompson,  was  the  issue  of  that  union.  In 
October,  1887,  he  was  wedded  to  Helen  Starr  Brown,  at  Longmont,  and  two  sons,  Lorin 
and  Roger,  were  born  to  them.  Mrs.  Thompson  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1890.  In 
June,  1894,  Dr.  Thompson  married  Estelle  Clark,  of  Cleveland,  a brilliantly  educated  and 
highly  accomplished  lady,  who  now  graces  his  home.  Dr.  Thompson  in  all  his  educational 
career  has  been  a positive  force  for  good  and  progress.  He  is  broad-minded,  and  has  a 
generous  way  of  looking  at  things.  His  strong  executive  ability,  hearty  co-operation  with 
the  educational  growth  of  the  State,  his  sound  common  sense  and  his  manly  character  are 
all  strong  additions  to  his  splendid  personality. 

He  is  a man  of  great  mental  and  physical 
vigor  and  resistless  energy,  and  the  splendid 
financial  aid  extended  to  the  Ohio  State  LTni- 
versity  by  the  General  Assembly  is  largely 
due  to  the  high  position  he  occupies  in  the 
minds  of  the  legislators. 

Carl  Eckert  Steeb, 

Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  LTniversity,  at 
Columbus,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November, 

1874,  at  Medina,  Ohio.  His  father,  John  Steeb, 
was  a native  of  Germany  and  his;  mother  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  State.  Mr.  Steeb  was 
carefully  educated,  attending  the  public 
schools  of  his  home  district  and  the  Medina 
High  School,  after  which  he  entered  the  Ohio 
State  University,  graduating  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1899  with  the  degree  of  B.  Ph.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  Mr.  Steeb  started 
into  his  career  of  public  usefulness,  accepting 
a position  as  an  accountant  in  the  Ohio  State 
University.  In  the  fall  of  1904  he  was  elected 
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to  his  present  position,  that  of  Secretary  of  his  Alma  Mater.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1900, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kathryn  M.  Davy.  One  daughter,  Helen  Anderson  Steeb, 
is  the  issue  of  their  union.  Mr.  Steeb  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Medina,  Ohio.  Mr.  Steeb  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  the  college  fraternity,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon.  In  political  life,  Mr.  Steeb  is  a 
staunch  Republican.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  O.  S.  U., 
and  his  residence  is  at  No.  1437  Hunter  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wilbur  Henry  Siebert, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  O.  S.  U., 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  August,  1866,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  the  son  of  Louis  and 
Sarah  A.  Siebert.  On  his  father’^  side  he  is 
of  German  descent;  on  his  mother’s  his 
ancestry  is  Dutch  and  English.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Henry  Lawrence  Siebert,  was  a 
German  patriot,  who  fought  in  the  wars 
against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  early 
’30’s  favored  the  liberal  or  constitutional 
movement  in  Germany.  As  the  period  proved 
to  be  one  of  political  reaction,  however,  Mr. 
Siebert,  like  many  of  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
mans of  that  day,  decided  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  could  be  free  in  his 
political  beliefs,  and  where  also  his  sons,  of 
whom  there  were  six,  would  not  be  called  on 
to  do  military  service  in  the  cause  of  despot- 
ism. The  Siebert  family,  therefore,  left 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  came  to  America 
in  1832,  settling  first  at  Somerset,  Ohio,  but 
at  length  removing  to  Columbus  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1834.  Professor  Siebert ’s  maternal 
grandfather  was  Henry  Van  De  Water,  a 
member  in  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Dutch  family  of  that  name  that  settled  at  New 
York.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  Sarah  Brand  Van  De  Water,  who  was  of  English 
stock,  and  a native  of  New  Jersey.  This  branch  of  the  Van  De  Waters  removed  from 
New  York  City  to  Columbus  in  1834  by  way  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canals. 

Mr.  Siebe-rt’s  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus.  He 
graduated  from  the  Central  High  School  in  1883,  receiving  a commencement  part  on  that 
occasion.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Ohio  State  LTniversi.ty,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  graduating  with  his  class  on  account  of  severe  illness  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Junior  year.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1888,  being  chosen  the  commencement  rep- 
resentative of  his  course  by  vote  of  the  Faculty: 

In  September,  1888,  Mr.  Siebert  entered  Harvard  University  for  advanced  study  in 
philosophy  and  history.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  was  given  the  degree  of  B.A.,  with 
honorable  mention,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  degree  of  M.A.  While  in  Harvard, 
Mr.  Siebert  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  Club  of  Har- 
vard, which  now  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  He  was  chosen  to  be  first 
President  of  this  society,  which  has  since  been  patterned  after  in  many  of  the  leading 
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universities  of  the  country,  the  various  clubs  combining  into  a general  association  for  the 
promotion  of  graduate  studies,  degrees,  etc. 

The  academic  year  of  1890-1891  Mr.  Siebert  spent  in  German  universities,  taking  lec- 
tures in  history  and  philosophy  under  Von  Holst,  Riehl  and  others  in  Freiberg  in  Baden, 
and  under  von  Freitschke,  Schaeffer-Boichorst,  Marcks  and  others  in  Berlin.  In  the  fall 
of  1891  he  accepted  a position  as  assistant  in  history  and  political  science  in  the  Ohio  State 
University.  He  was  made  assistant  professor  two  years  later,  associate  professor  of 
European  historv  in  1898,  and  promoted  to  a full  professorship  in  1902.  He  was  also  made 
Secretary  of  the  General  Faculty  in  the  last-named  year. 

The  years  1895  and  1896  he  was  absent  from  the  State  University  on  leave,  doing 
advanced  work  in  European  history  at  Harvard,  and  completing  his  investigations  con- 
cerning the  Underground  Railroad,  so-called,  a most  curious  and  notable  feature  of  the 
American  anti-slavery  movement.  The  results  of  Professor  Siebert’s  researches  on  this 
subject  appear  in  his  volume,  “The  Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom,” 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1898  and  reprinted  in  1899.  Of  this  work  the 
American  historian,  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard,  says:  “Professor  Siebert  has  rescued 
and  put  on  record  events  which  in  a few  years  will  have  ceased  to  be  in  the  memory  of 
living  men.  He  has  done  for  the  history  of  slavery  what  the  students  of  ballad  and  folk- 
lore have  done  for  literature  ; he  has  collected  perishing  materials.  . . . The  ground  has 
been  carefully  traversed,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  will  ever  be  added  to  the  body 
of  information  collected  by  Professor  Siebert.”  Mr.  Siebert  is  also  the  author  of  “The 
Government  of  Ohio,  Its  History  and  Administration,”  shortly  to  be  published_by  the  Mac- 
millans, besides  articles  and  reviews  in  various  magazines. 

In  college,  Mr.  Siebert  was  a member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  chapter  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  New 
England  district  on  going  to  Harvard  (1888-1890)  ; Catalogue  Secretary,  1892-1893  ; Keeper 
of  the  Rolls,  1893-1896,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
1893-1895.  Mr.  Siebert  also  belongs  to  a number  of  learned  societies.  He  is  a Fellow  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  and  member  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Bibliographical  Society,  and 
the  American  Political  Science  Association.  He  is  President. of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Central 
Ohio,  and  was  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  in  1902. 

During  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Siebert  has  been  connected  with  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Godman  Guild  House,  a social  settlement  of  Columbus,  which  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize, and  which  now  owns  extensive  grounds,  a commodious  building  and  an  endowment 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrv  C.  Godman.  For  the  past  five  years  Mr. 
Siebert  has  been  President  of  the  Guild.  He  is  also'  a member  of  the  Board  of  Associated 
Charities  of  Columbus. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1893,  Mr.  Siebert  married  Annie  Ware  Sabine,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Hylas  Sabine,  and  graduate  in  arts  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  in  science  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Siebert  is  a member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Columbus.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  182  West  Tenth  Avenue,  and  his  office  Room  36,  University  Hall,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

George  Wells  Knight,  Ph.  D., 

Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  Ohio  State  University, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  and  acting  Dean  of  the 
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Law  Department  in  the  same  University,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  June,  1858,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  He  is  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land parentage,  and  through  his  mother  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  second 
Governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Dr.  Knight 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ann  Arbor,  graduating  from  the  High  School 
in  1874,  after  which  he  entered  • Michigan 
University  at  his  home  city,  taking  a classical 
course  and  graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1878.  He  then  for  one  year  studied  law  at 
the  University.  The  following  two  years  he 
was  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Lansing, 
Michigan.  Having  had  from  his  youth  a 
special  fondness  for  history  and  political 
science,  he  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  those  lines  at  the  Uni- 
versity, receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  1884.  After  teaching  history 
for  a year  in  Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Knight  was 
elected  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the  Ohio  State  LTniversity  at  Colum- 
bus, and  in  1887,  by  a re-arrangement  of  the  teaching  force,  became  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science  in  the  same  institution.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  in  the  years  of 
1889-1890  took  a special  course  of  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Halle,  Berlin  and  Freiberg. 
Since  1898  Dr.  Knight  has  occupied  the  Chair  of  American  History,  Political  Science  and 
Law.  In  1885  he  published,  through  the 
American  Historical  Association,  a work  on 
“The  History  and  Management  of  Land 
Grants  for  Education  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory.” In  1887  he  was  made  managing  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly,  the  official  publication  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  which  position  he  has  held 
for  a number  of  years.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  F.  Hunter,  in  1903.  Dr.  Knight 
became  acting  Dean  of  the  Law  Department 
of  the  O.  S.  U.  In  1882  Dr.  Knight  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Marietta  A.  Barnes,  of  Lansing,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College. 


George  Beecher  Kauffman, 

Professor  of  Pharmacy,  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1854,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
Both  parents  of  Mr.  Kauffman  were  natives 
of  this  country,  his  father,  George  Kauffman, 
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being-  born  in  Maryland,  and  his  mother,  Henrietta  Parnel  Beecher,  in  Connecticut. 
Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  brought 
up,  he  later  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  from  which  cele- 
brated institution  he  graduated  in  1875,  with  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  He  also  holds  the  degree 
of  Pharm.  D.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  years  Mr.  Kauffman  became  connected  with  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  the  capacities  above  mentioned.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  business  of  Columbus,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  he  is  General  Manager  and  director  of  the  Kaufifman-Lattimer  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  drug  firms  in  the  State.  He  also  is  interested  in  other  industrial  enterprises, 
and  is  Vice  President  of  The  Pioneer  Stove  Company,  as  well  as  The  Lattimer- Williams 
Stove  Company.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1877,  Dr.  Kauffman  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Eunice  Hughes.  Five  children  are  the  result  of  this  union,  as  follows:  Margaret 
Glenn,  Henrietta  Christine,  Myros  Beecher,  George  Hughes  and  Linns  Lee  Kauffman.  In 
political  belief,  Dr.  Kauffman  is  a staunch  Republican.  He  occupies  a pretty  residence  on 
the  State  University  grounds,  and  while  not  engaged  in  his  professional  capacity  in  the 
University,  can  be  found  at  his  private  office  in  the  building  of  the  Kauffman-Lattimcr 
Company,  located  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  and 
his  family  attend  the  Methodist  King  Avenue  Church  in  his  home  city. 

David  Stuart  White, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus, 

Ohio,  since  1895,  is  a native  of  Staten  Island, 

New  York,  at  which  place  he  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1869.  He  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  and  the  son  of  William  Henry 
White,  a retired  merchant,  born  in  Louisiana, 
and  Catherine  Ann  Elliott,  a native  of  New 
York.  The  grandfather  of  Dr.  White  was  a 
New  Englander.  In  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  New  York  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  attended  the  Ohio  State 
University,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1890, 
receiving  the  degree  of  D.V.S.  He  then  went 
abroad  and  became  a student  in  the  Royal 
Veterinary  Schools  at  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
remaining  there  during  the  years  of  1890  and 
1891.  At  the  Imperial  Veterinary  Institute 
at  Vienna  he  was  a student  in  1892,  and  in 
1893  he  attended  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
of  Dresden.  His  course  of  foreign  study 
occupied  a period  of  three  years,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  time  he  returned  to  America 
and  became  assistant  in  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  This  position  he 
held  from  1893  1°  1 S95 , when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Deanship  of  the  Veterinary  College  of 
the  same  University.  Dr.  White  has  written  several  monographs,  and  is  the  translator  of 
a work  on  veterinary  medicine.  In  1898  Dr.  White  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bushneil 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners.  He  was  elected  in  1903  President 
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of  the  Council  of  Marble  Cliff,  of  which  body  he  had  served  as  a Trustee  previously.  He 
is  a leading  Mason,  and  was  a member  of  the  old  Fourteenth  Ohio  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.  In 
1896  Dr.  White  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  By  this 
union  he  is  the  father  of  one  daughter.  The  position  occupied  by  Dr.  White  is  an  evidence 
of  his  deep  learning  and  broad  experience  in  veterinary  medicine,  in  which  science  he  is 
considered  an  authority  of  National  reputation.  His  residence  is  located  on  West  Fifth 
Avenue,  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Stillman  W.  Robinson,  C.  E.,  D.Sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  in  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering in  the  Ohio  State  University,  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Reading,  Vermont,  in  1838.  From 
the  earliest  age  when  a child  begins  to  notice 
construction  he  was  interested  in  mechanical 
appliances,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  natural 
trenci  of  his  mind,  and  soon  he  began  the 
work  of  construction,  making  little  water- 
wheels, which  were  put  in  motion  in  the  water 
guzzles.  After  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  district  schools  except  during  the  three 
months  of  winter,  when  his  labors  were  not 
needed  in  clearing  and  developing  the  fields. 
He  had  no  time  to  devote  to-  the  mechanical 
pursuits  which  he  so  much  enjoyed,  except  the 
few  moments  which  he  could  gain  by  running 
ahead  of  the  workmen  going  to  dinner.  Thus 
he  managed  to  have  a brief  space  for  shop 
work,  which  was  a source  of  far  greater  inter- 
est to  him  than  the  raising  of  crops.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  made  a violin,  which 
was  prized  far  above  most  other  musical 
instruments  of  the  kind  for  energy  and  quality  of  tone.  Flis  sixteenth  year  was  devoted  to 
the  operation  of  a sawmill,  the  erection  of  a furniture  factory  and  grist-mill.  Although  he 
worked  hard,  his  labor  was  lightened  by  the  delight  which  he  took  in  it,  the  opposite  to 
his  experience  in  the  farm  work. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  Professor  Robinson  entered  upon  a four  years’  apprenticeship 
to  the  machinist’s  trade,  and  that  time  was  pleasantly  and  profitably  passed.  Instead  of 
beginning  work  at  his  trade,  however,  he  began  to  supplement  his  meager  education, 
acquired  in  early  youth,  by  subsequent  study,  meeting  the  expenses  of  his  school  courses 
by  occasional  machine  job  work. 

In  i860  he  left  the  Green  Mountain  State  with  a capital  of  eight  dollars  and  stencil 
tools,  and  by  cutting  stencils  in  the  towns  along  the  way,  increased  his  capital  to  fifty 
dollars,  with  which  to  take  up  his  studies  at  the  State  University,  in  Ann  Arbor,  by 
making  stethoscopes  and  by  graduating  thermometer  scales,  he  managed  to  meet  his  board 
bills  and  other  living  expenses  up  to  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the  University,  in 
1863,  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 
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On  leaving  the  University  he  was  made  assistant  engineer  in  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey,  acting  in  that  capacity  from  1863  until  1866.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  a teacher 
in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  lines,  being  employed  as  instructor  in  engineering  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1866  and  1867,  after  which  he  was  assistant  in  the  same 
institution  in  mining  engineering  and  geodesy  from  1867  until  1870.  His  next  position  was 
that  of  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and  physics  in  the  University  of  Illinois  from 
1870  until  1878,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  year  he  was  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
i,n  that  institution. 

From  1878  until  1881  he  was  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Physics  in  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  from  1881  until  1895  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
the  same  institution,  and  then  resigned  in  order  to  serve  as  inventor  and  mechanical  engineer, 
notably  for  the  Wire  Grip  and  McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Companies.  His  first  invention  was 
a thermometer  graduating  machine,  made  while  in  college.’  Various  other  inventions  have 
yielded  more  than  forty  patents,  several  being  for  shoe  manufacturing  machines.  On 
several  of  these  machines  awards  and  medals  were  granted  by  expositions,  including  three 
by  the  Centennial  and  one  by  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

In  1896  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  in  1899  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  of  Professor  Emeritus  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  In  connection  with  his  other  work,  Professor  Robinson  was  State 
Inspector  of  Railroads  and  Bridges  from  1880  until  1884;  was  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  1887  until  1890,  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  Lick  Telescope 
and  mountings  in  1887.  He  is  a member  of  the  iYmerican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
a Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

He  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  scientific  literature,  his  writings  being  of  great 
value.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Principles  of  Mechanism,”  a college  text  book ; four  of 
Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  namely:  No.  8,  Compound  Steam  Engines;  Part  II  in  Ana- 
lytical and  Graphic  Treatment,  published  in  1884;  No.  24,  Teeth  of  Gear  Wheels,  and 
Robinson’s  Templet  Odontograph,  issued  in  1876;  No.  59,  Railroad  Economics,  published  in 
1882;  No.  60,  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Members;  also  numerous  monographs, 
including  measurement  of  gas  wells,  railroad  laboratories,  car  brakes,  vibration  of  bridges, 
car  couplers,  flow  of  water  in  rivers,  and  numerous  articles  in  connection  with  reports  of 
railroad  inspection  to  societies  of  membership,  and  engineering  magazines. 

Professor  Robinson  has  been  twice  married.  In  1863  he  wedded  Miss  M.  E.  Holden, 
who  died  in  1885,  and  in  1888  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  M.  Haines.  Their  home 
is  located  at  No.  1353  Highland  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Herbert  Osborn, 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  Ohio  State  University,  Director  of  the  Lake 
Laboratory,  was  born  in  a frontier  home  in  Lafayette  Township,  Walworth  County,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  19th  of  March,  1856.  His  parents  were  both  from  Massachusetts;  both 
had  reached  Wisconsin  in  early  days,  and  they  were  married  and  located  in  Walworth 
County  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844. 

His  father,  Charles  Paine  Osborn  was  born  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1817,  and  died  at  Fairfax,  Iowa,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1891.  His  grandfather, 
Alpheus  Osborn,  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 ; a great-grandfather,  Roswell  Paine,  and 
a great-great-grandfather,  James  Chamberlain,  were  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  former 
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as  a Captain.  His  grandmother  on  the  father's  side  descended  from  Stephen  Paine,  who 
settled  in  New  England  in  1638,  coming  from  Norfolk,  England.  His  mother,  Harriet 
Newell  Marsh,  was  born  at  Montague,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1823,  and  still 
lives.  Her  ancestors  trace  back  through  six  generations  of  Marshes  to  John  Marsh,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  whose  wife  was  a daughter  of  Governor  John  Webster.  A great- 

great-grandfather,  Enos  Marsh,  was  a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

The  family  moved  from  Wisconsin  to  Iowa 
in  1863,  locating  at  Fairfax,  Linn  County, 
which  was  at  that  time  practically  unbroken 
prairie.  The  country  settled  rapidly,  how- 
ever, and  schools  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
the  time  were  soon  available. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  after  the  usual 
common  school  work,  began  study  at  Iowa 
College,  Grinnell,  but  work  here  was  inter- 
rupted by  sickness  and  lack  of  funds,  and  his 
next  college  work  was  taken  up  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames  in  1876,  where 
he  completed  a four  years’  course,  graduating 
in  November,  1879,  with  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 
Funds  for  the  college  course  were  secured  by 
teaching  country  schools  and  by  work  during 
the  college  terms.  On  graduating,  he  was 
elected  to  a position  as  assistant  in  zoology 
and  entomology,  but  continued  his  studies, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  on 
completion  of  the  graduate  course  of  study. 
Though  holding  the  position  at  Ames  con- 
tinuously from  the  day  of  graduation  till  1898, 
he  was  able,  by  taking  advantage  of  long  winter  vacations,  to.  pursue  studies  further.  Thus 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1881-1882  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard,  the 
winter  of  1883-1884  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Des  Moines,  giving  also'  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Man ; the  winter  of  1885-1886  in 
Washington,  working  in  the  Division  of  Entomology  and  the  National  Museum. 

From  assistant  in  zoology  and  entomology  he  was  gradually  advanced  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  given  charge  also  of  the  work  in  geology.  In  1890  the  duties  of  entomol- 
ogist of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  were  added,  while  during  the  years  1885  to  1894  he 
was  special  agent  for  Iowa  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  1893  he  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  in  entomology  from  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  United  States  in  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  A law  was 
enacted  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1898,  under  which  the  entomologist  of 
the  experiment  station  was  made  ex-officio  State  Entomologist,  and  Professor  Osborn  filled 
this  position  from  the  time  the  law  took  effect  till  his  departure  for  his  present  position 
in  Ohio.  Dr.  Ivellicott  died  in  April,  1898.  The  position  was  offered  to  Professor  Osborn 
in  June.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  his  present  position  in  September  of  1898. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Professor  Osborn  made 
numerous  trips  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  insect  outbreaks  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
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Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  his  published  reports  include  life  history  studies  upon  a number 
of  important  pests.  In  the  winter  of  1891-1892  he  took  an  extended  trip  through  Mexico, 
collecting  insects  at  various  points  as  far  south  as  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  results 
were  the  discovery  of  a number  of  new  species  and  the  gathering  of  material  that  has  added 
to  the  known  distribution  of  a number  of  other  forms.  A trip  to  Europe  was  made  in  the 
winter  of  1894-1895,  primarily  for  study  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station,  where  for  three 
months  he  occupied  the  Smithsonian  Table.  Visits  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipsic, 
Munich,  Florence,  Rome  and  other  cities  were  utilized  in  studying  the  laboratories  and 
museums  of  some  of  the  best-known  centers  of  zoological  study. 

While  his  efforts  have  been  primarily  in  the  field  of  the  teacher,  not  a year  since  his  first 
country  school  in  1875  having  passed  without  its  regular  grind  of  school  work,  an  active 
interest  has  been  kept  up  in  other  lines,  and  investigations  and  experiments  in  the  field  of 
entomology  have  been  numerous.  Many  new  species  of  insects  have  been  discovered  and 
described,  mainly  in  the  groups  of  Mallophage  and  Hemipters,  and  numerous  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  life-histories  and  methods  of  controlling  injurious  species.  He  has  con- 
tributed many  short  articles  on  injurious  insects  to  leading  agricultural  papers,  among 
them  the  “Iowa  Homestead,”  “Prairie  Farmer,”  “Orange  Judd  Farmer,”  “American  Agri- 
culturist,” and  “The  Ohio  Farmer.”  His  scientific  papers  have  appeared  in  various  tech- 
nical journals  and  the  proceedings  of  scientific  societies.  An  extended  report  on  the  “Insects 
Affecting  Domestic  Animals,”  over  three  hundred  pages  and  numerous  original  illustra- 
tions, was  published  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1896,  one  on  the  “Hessian  Fly  in 
the  LTnited  States”  in  1898.  The  articles  on  “Parasitic  Insects”  and  "Poisonous  Insects”  in 
Woods’  “Reference  Hand  Book  of  the  Medical  Sciences”  (1903),  are  from  his  pen. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1883,  made  a Fellow  in  1884,  and  a member  of  the  Soeiete  Entomologique  de  France 
in  1888.  Fie  was  President  of  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science  in  1887-1888,  and  for  a number 
of  years  its  Secretary-Treasurer  and  editor  of  its  proceedings.  He  was  President  of  the 
Entomological  Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1891, 
during  the  Washington  meeting,  and  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  for  the 
Boston  meeting  in  1898.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Washington,  the  American  Entomological  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  National  Geographic  Society;  Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Sciences, 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  and  member  for  Ohio  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Entomologists  for  the  National  Mosquito  Extermination  Society. 

He  was  married  on  the  19th  of  January,  1883,  to  Alice  Isadore  Sayles,  of  Manchester, 
Iowa,  a graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  1881.  They  have  a familv  of  five 
children. 

John  Robert  Anderson, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  a conscientious  and  capable 
educator,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  July,  1863,  at  Bellaire.  Fie  is  the  son  of  a coal  miner, 
Isaac  C.  Anderson,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  M.  J.  Lashley  Anderson,  a native  of  this 
State.  The  father’s  family  were  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  of  English  origin, 
while  the  mother  was  of  German  parentage.  Mr.  Anderson  was  educated  at  the  Bellaire 
common  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Pligh  School  of  that  city  in  1882.  Later  he  attended 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years  Mr.  Anderson  became  a teacher  in  the  Belmont 
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County  schools.  He  subsequently  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Principal  of  the  Second  Ward  school 
at  Bellaire,  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Central 
School  in  the  same  capacity,  and  as  teacher  in 
the  Bellaire  High  School.  Since  1897  Mr. 
Anderson  has  had  charge  of  the  Superintend- 
ency of  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city, 
and,  thanks  to  his  ability,  energy  and  con- 
scientiousness, the  schools  of  Bellaire  have 
reached  a high  standard.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
devoted  a great  deal  of  his  time  to  technical 
studies,  the  result  of  which  culminated  in  the 
invention  of  a thermo  signal,  a heat  regulator 
of  great  merit,  which  will  be  introduced  in 
in  the  new  High  School  building  at  Bellaire. 
He  is  proprietor  of  the  flourishing  enterprise, 
the  Bellaire  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
located  in  the  city  mentions.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Teachers’ 
John  Robert  Anderson  Examiners  of  his  city.  Socially,  Mr.  Anderson 

is  a Mason,  K.  of  P.,  and  a member  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  In  1887  he  became  the  husband  of  Mollie  B.  Ward,  and  by  that  marriage  is 
the  father  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  boys.  The  Anderson  family  attends  the 
Christian  Church  of  Bellaire,  in  which  Mr.Anderson  is  a Deacon  and  a member  of  the 
Official  Board. 


John  Kirk  Baxter, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  was  born  at  West  Liberty, 
Iowa.  He  is  the  son  of  William  A.  Baxter,  a 
miller,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  (Ball)  Baxter,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Baxter  is 
of  Irish  descent  on  his  father’s  side,  his  great- 
grandfather emigrating  from  Ireland  when 
seventeen  years  of  age.  His  mother’s  people 
were  of  Scotch  extraction.  At  the  early  age 
of  six  months  Mr.  Baxter’s  parents  brought 
him  to  East  Rochester,  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  obtained  the  first  rudiments 
of  an  education  in  the  district  schools.  Later 
he  attended  Malvern  High  School  and  gradu- 
ated from  Hiram  College  in  1890.  When  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  commenced  to  earn  his 
own  living,  working  laboriously  in  his  father’s 
mill,  and  afterwards  as  a teacher  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  thereby  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  for  his  subsequent  education. 
For  five  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the 
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schools  of  Malvern,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  entered  Hiram  College,  remaining 
there  for  three  years.  After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Baxter  accepted  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  holding  the  same  for  a continuous  period  of  eight  years. 
In  1898,  when  Mr.  Bonebrake  retired  from  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, to  enter  on  his  first  term  of  Commissioner  of  the  Schools  of  Ohio,  to  which  honorable 
position  he  was.  elected  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Baxter  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  School 
Board  of  that  city  to  fill  the  vacant  position.  Mr.  Baxtei  is  an  educator  of  high  tank,  and 
a fluent  speaker.  He  has  done  a great  deal  of  Institute  work  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  is  the  holder  of  a life  High  School  certificate,  given  to  him  in  1893'  Mr  politics,  Mi. 
Baxter  is  a faithful  Republican.  He  is  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library  of  Mt.  Vernon,  a 
member  of  the  different  branches  of  Masonry  and  a K.  T.,  and  belongs  to  the  National 
Teachers’  Association,  of  which  he  was  a director  in  1902;  and  a member  of  the  State 
1 eachers’  Association.  Miss  Flora  Ross,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Carroll  County,  became 
his  bride  in  1892.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

A.  D.  Beechy, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  an  educator  of  recognized 
ability,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  April,  1852,  in 
Berlin,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  where  his  father, 

David  Beechy,  operated  a farm.  His-  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Judith  (Yoder),  and  she,  like 
his  father,  was  a native  of  Ohio.  The  boyhood 
days  of  Mr.  Beechy  were  spent  on  the  farm, 
where  he  assisted  his  father  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Holmes  County,  at  Haysville  Acad- 
emy, Ashland  County ; at  Mt.  Union  College, 

Alliance,  and  in  a post-graduate  course  at 
Wooster.  He  holds  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  from  Mt.  Union  College  and  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Wooster  Uni- 
versity. When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  began 
teaching,  following  his  profession  in  country, 
village  and  town  schools,  at  Elmore,  Ohio ; 

Louisville,  Ohio,  and  Berlin,  Ohio,  saving  his 
earnings  to  pay  for  his  further  education. 

During  the  years  of  1889-1891  Mr.  Beechy  was 
Principal  of  the  Norwalk  High  School ; since 
that  latter  period  he  has  filled  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Norwalk.  Air. 
Beechy  is  an  affable,  large-hearted  and  highly  educated  gentleman,  and  lias  a circle  of 
appreciative  friends  throughout  the  State,  especially  in  his  home  cities,  where  his  long  resi- 
dence has  year  by  year  added  to  his  popularity.  He  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  the  public,  as  well  as  those  over  whom  he  occupies  a supervisory  position, 
as  a man  of  exceptional  ability  and  stability  of  character.  In  political  life,  Mr.  Beechy  is  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Republican  belief,  but  has  never  held  any  political  office.  Lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  In  1882  he  led  to  the  altar  Miss 
Theresa  Baumann,  an  accomplished  young  ladv.  One  daughter  is  the  issue  of  this  union. 
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John  Remsen  Bishop, 

Ex-Principal  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High 
School,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  now  Principal 
of  the  Eastern  High  School,  Detroit,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  an  educator  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  learning.  His  education  was 
thorough,  he  having  graduated  from  the  cele- 
braited  Harvard  University,  after  which  he 
took  up  the  profession  of  teaching.  His  career 
as  an  educator  commenced  in  1882,  when  he 
accepted  the  position  of  instructor  in  Greek  in 
the  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  position  Mr.  Bishop  held  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  School  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
remaining  there  for  a period  of  three  years.  In 
1888  he  became  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  Hughes  High  School  at  Cincinnati.  For 
seven  years  he  taught  those  languages  at  Old 
Hughes,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  His  ability  as  a 
teacher,  as  well  as  his  executive  qualifications  were  fully  recognized  in  1895,  when  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Cincinnati  appointed  him  as  Principal  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School, 
which  institution  had  been  recently  erected.  Mr.  Bishop  continued  in  that  important 
position  for  nine  years,  and  resigned  in  1904  to  accept  a position  as  Principal  of  one  of 
the  High  Schools  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
which  city  he  now  resides.  In  Tune,  1903,  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  His  departure 
from  Cincinnati  was  considered  a great  mis- 
fortune to  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
Queen  City,  for  during  his  stay  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  Ohio  he  has  been  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  educational  advancement  of  Cincinnati. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  his  new  field  of  usefulness 
the  people  of  Detroit  will  appreciate  and  ben- 
efit by  his  many  sterling  qualities,  not  only  as 
an  educator,  but  as  a man. 

J.  J.  Bliss,  A.  M., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Bucyrus, 

Ohio.  Among  the  educators  of  Ohio  few  have 
been  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  pro- 
fession than  has  J.  J.  Bliss,  who  by  teaching 
sent  himself  first  to  Hiram  College,  then  to 
Oberlin,  at  which  latter  place  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  full  classical 

J.  J.  Bliss,  A.  M. 
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course  in  1881.  His  next  year  was  spent  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  on  Kelley 

Island.  Three  months  in  a private  school  in  Mansfield  the  following  autumn  convinced 

him  that  the  public  schools  afforded  the  most  satisfactory  field  for  teaching.  In  January, 
1883,  he  entered  the  Bucyrus  High  School,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  that  year  and 
the  two  succeeding  ones  as  Principal.  In  the  autumn  of  1885  he  was  called  to  Crestline  in 
the  same  county  (Crawford)  as  Superintendent,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  going  back  to 
Bucvrus  as  Superintendent  in  1895,  where  he  has  since  been. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  been  active  in  all  educational  matters  of  the  county,  having  taken  especial 
interest  in  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  branch  in  the  county,  and  in  the  teachers’ 
institutes.  At  present  he  is  actively  engaged  in  establishing  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a public 
library  in  his  city.  Of  the  former  he  is  President,  and  of  the  latter  a Trustee  and  Secre- 
tary. He  is  a graduate  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  of  the  Prang 
course  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  and  holds  a State  Pligh  School  life  certificate.  In 
1886  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and  was  also  married 

on  the  24th  of  June  of  that  year  to  Ella  May  Fuhrman,  of  Bucyrus.  One  son  died  in 

babyhood,  but  a son,  Marion  George,  and  a daughter,  Mary  Mahala,  now  bless  their  home. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  born  on  the  16th  of  May,  1854,  in  Russell,  Geauga  County,  but  was 
reared  on  a farm  in  Bainbridge  Township  in  the  same  county,  where  as  the  oldest  of  a fam- 
ily of  five  children  he  spent  a happy  boyhood  in  the  educative  pursuits  and  pleasures  of 
a Western  Reserve  country  life.  His  father  was  Olney  R.  Bliss,  and  his  mother  Mahala  J. 
McFarland,  the  parents  of  both  of  whom  had  come  from  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
in  pioneer  times.  He  had  three  grand-fathers  in  the  Bliss  line,  who  were  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  two  in  the  Potter  line,  to  which  his  maternal  grandmother  belonged.  Through 
the  latter  line  he  is  descended  from  Roger  Williams  by  his  daughter  Mercy.  Mrs.  Bliss’s 
paternal  grandfather  was  a soldier  under  Napoleon  I.  The  Bliss  family  is  descended  from 
Thomas,  of  Belstone,  England,  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  1636  and  became  a freeman 
in  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1645.  The  mother’s 
family,  the  McFarlands,  were  of  Scotch 
ancestry. 

By  giving  his  entire  time  to  his  profession, 
by  visiting  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  by  vacation  travel,  by  attending  edu- 
cational conventions,  and  by  diligent  study  of 
educational  journals  and  of  his  ample  peda- 
gogical, historical  and  literary  library,  as  well 
as  by  thorough  study  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  his  schools,  Mr.  Bliss  has  kept  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  practical  educators,  and  aimed  to 
be  worthy  of  the  family  motto,  “Semper 
sursum.” 

Richard  Ganse  Boone, 

From  1899  to  1903  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1849,  at  Spiceland, 

Indiana.  Fie  is  of  Quaker  descent,  and  received 
his  early  schooling  at  the  academy  in  his  native 
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village.  Later,  after  several  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  he  pursued  special  studies 
in  psychology  and  educational  science  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A. M.  from  DePamv  University,  and  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  University.  Having- 
begun  teaching  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  Dr.  Boone,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  held  positions  in  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  country  district  through 
village  and  city  graded  High  Schools,  normal  school,  and  the  University,  an  experience  of 
inestimable  value  to  a man  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  institutions  for  many  years. 

In  1886,  while  holding  the  position  as  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  in  Frankfort, 
Indiana,  Dr.  Boone  received  the  appointment  as  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  the  Indiana 
State  University,  at  Bloomington.  This  University  has  been  known  throughout  the  country 
for  the  strength  of  its  courses,  the  thoroughness  of  its  scholarship,  and  the  care  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  its  teaching  force.  Nearly  all  of  its  chairs  were  filled  by  specialists  of 
reputation  in  their  respective  lines — the  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  pro- 
fessors in  Harvard  and  other  leading  universities  have  been  chosen  from  among  its.  faculty — 
at  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  the  University. 

Dr.  Boone  has  made  an  enviable  reputation  among  leading  educators  of  the  country, 
a reputation  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  State.  He  is  well  known  by  his 
contributions  to  educational  journals  and  by  his  courses  of  professional  lectures  in  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Kentucky 
and  Texas. 

Dr.  Boone  was  called  to  Michigan  as  President  of  the  State  Normal  College  in 
1893.  He  remained  there  for  six  years,  bringing  the  institution  up  to  a higher  standard  of 
excellence  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.  His  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  State  in 
a very  forceful  way.  While  thus  doing  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  as  a prac- 
tical worker,  and  displaying  great  interest  and  activity  in  the  spreading  of  sound  pedagogical 
ideas  in  the  country,  Dr.  Boone  was  too  much  of  a student  and  scholar  to  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  thorough  professional  learning  as  the  only  true  basis  of  successful  practice 
of  the  profession.  Besides  steadily  pursuing  those  psychological  studies  so  indispensable 
to  the  educator,  he  felt  early  drawn  toward  the  historical  side  of  educational  knowledge, 
feeling,  like  every  true  scholar,  the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  others,  in  the 
past  and  present,  in  his  own  chosen  field,  for  it  has  been  truly  said  by  a world-famous  edu- 
cator: “The  science  of  pedagogy  without  the  history  of  pedagogy  is  like  a house  without 
a foundation."  The  history  itself  is  the  greatest  science.  Confining  himself  in  his  historical 
studies  at  first  to  the  comparatively  narrow  field  of  the  educational  development  of  a single 
State,  he  soon  after  commenced  the  preparatory  studies  for  an  undertaking  of  wider  scope 
and  greater  scientific  importance,  an  account  of  the  original  development  and  actual  status  of 
education  in  this  country.  From  a vast  amount  of  material  largely  in  a chaotic  state,  to  be 
found  only  in  public  documents  and  dusty  files  of  many  libraries,  the  author  of  “Education 
in  the  U nited  States"  has  succeeded  in  composing  a volume  which  in  a very  short  time  has 
won  the  highest  praise  of  the  profession  and  the  press — the  first  noteworthy  attempt  at  a 
general  history  of  education  in  the  United  States,  an  honor  to  American  learning,  a work 
involving  much  patience  and  trying  labor,  and  evincing  strong  powers  of  judgment  and 
reasoning.  1 he  results  of  his  earlier  studies  (“Education  in  Indiana”)  were  published  at 
at  later  date.  T>r.  Boone  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1899,  and  resigned  his  position  in  1903.  Dr.  Boone  is  editor  of  “Education,” 
published  in  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  magazines  in  the  United  States. 
After  leaving  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Boone  became  extensively  engaged  as  lecturer  on  educational 
and  scientific  topics. 
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C.  L.  Boyer, 

Since  1899  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  has  a place  among 
the  best-known  educators  of  the  State.  By  his  untiring  industry  and  unflinching  persever- 
ance, he  has  worked  his  way  through  the  various  fields  'of  school  life  to  his  present  position, 
in  which  he  is  serving  with  marked  success.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  where  he 
acquired  the  habits  of  industry  and  of  perseverance.  At  that  time  there  were  no  eight  or  ten- 
hour  labor  laws,  but  work  began  at  the  peep  o’  day  and  continued  until  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  had  melted  away.  Having  some  natural  gifts,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  five 
and  at  seven  gave  considerable  evidence  of  becoming  a chamoion  speller,  an  accomplish- 
ment that  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a mark 
of  learning.  However,  it  was  through  this 
subject  that  he  acquired  a taste  for  knowledge 
and  sought  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Not  the  hard  work  of  the 
harvest  field  and  of  haying,  nor  the  labor  of 
following  the  plow  caused  him  to  lay  aside 
study.  While  the  men  and  horses  were  resting 
he  would  make  the  fence  corner  his  school- 
room for  the  study  of  Latin  and  German. 

His  first  experience  as  a teacher  was  in 
1881,  at  Pickerington,  Ohio,  where  he  taught 
a special  summer  school.  In  the  winter  of 
1881-1882  he  was  employed  to  teach  the  school 
that  had  been  the  nursery  of  his  education. 

Here  he  met  with  such  success  as  led  to  his 
being  called,  the  following  year,  to  teach  the 
village  school  of  Waterloo,  Ohio.  That  he 
succeeded  in  this  school  is  evident,  for  one  of 
his  pupils  was  so  influenced  by  his  teaching 
that  she  became  his  life  partner.  But  to  teach 
in  a rural  school  was  not  the  goal  for  which 
he  was  striving.  At  the  end  of  five  years’ 
service  he  resigned  his  position  at  Waterloo 
and  entered  college,  from  which  he  graduated 

in  1891  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  After  graduating  from  college,  he  returned  to  teaching, 
taking  charge  of  the  schools  of  Lithopolis,  Ohio.  In  1893  he  was  called  to  Lima  College, 
where  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department.  This 
position  he  occupied  until  1897,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Logan,  Ohio.  In  1899  he  was  elected  to  superintend  the  city  schools  of  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Boyer  has  always  been  an  active  member  of  the  Teachers’  Association  of  the  State 
and  has  lent  his  influence  to  the  betterment  of  his  profession.  His  affable  manners  and  keen 
sense  of  justice  make  him  a safe  and  popular  school  man.  His  integrity  and  upright  con- 
duct give  evidence  of  a clean  Christian  character.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  any  honest  toil,  whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tory, or  in  the  school-room.  Mr.  Boyer  takes  the  ground  that  an  education  does  not  lift 
one  above  the  sphere  of  labor,  but  that  it  enlarges  his  capacity  for  work,  widens  his  influence 
and  enables  him  to  command  the  forces,  that  they  become  factors  in  his  success. 
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Charles  J.  Britton, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  rising  young  edu- 
cators in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  the  3d  of  July,  1867,  near  Williamsburg, 
Ohio.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  strong,  virile  type  of  cavaliers  who  originally  settled  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  later,  attracted  by  the  romance,  mystery  and  fertility  of  the 
Ohio  wilderness,  came  Westward  and  assisted  in  its  development.  His  father,  B.  Britton, 

though  past  the  four-score  mark,  is  still  living 
in  this  little  village,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  retired  from  the  active  business  duties 
of  life.  His  mother  was  Martha  J.  Boyd,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  pioneer  family  that 
came  to  Ohio  in  1823.  Mr.  Britton’s  boyhood 
days  were  spent  on  a farm,  and  year  followed 
year  as  uneventful  to  him  as  to  the  average 
country  boy.  He  learned  to  work,  went  to 
school,  and  after  the  usual  apprenticeship  was 
graduated  from  the  village  High  School  under 
the  control  of  Byron  Williams,  a teacher  of  rare 
merit  and  a man  of  great  character.  In  rapid 
succession  the  panorama  of  his  educational  life 
passed.  His  education  was  largely  received  at 
the  National  Normal  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  This  work,  supplemented 
by  continuous  teaching,  by  persistent  study 
and  travel,  has  made  Mr.  Britton  a very  well 
informed  man.  He  holds  life  certificates  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois ; was  in  the  schools  at  Olney, 
Illinois,  and  later  became  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  DeGraff,  Ohio,  for  a period  of  eight 
vears.  From  here  he  went  to  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
for  three  years,  and  is  at  present  at  the  head 
of  the  schools  in  the  thriving  city  of  Kenton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Britton,  through  his  educational 
work,  is  well  known  among  the  school  men  of  the  country.  He  is  a member  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
many  State  and  local  organizations,  a Knight  Templar,  a Methodist  in  religion  and  a Repub- 
lican in  politics.  He  Avas  married  to  Ada  F.  Sanders,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  and  is  the  father  of  one  child,  Helen  Pauline.  The  best  evidence  of  work  and 
manhood  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of  a school  man,  and  the  people, 
patrons  and  pupils  of  the  towns  and  cities  whom  Mr.  Britton  has  sensed  testify  their  appre- 
ciation for  him  and  his  work  in  terms  of  unqualified  approval. 

Ralph  M.  Brown, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Troy,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Marseilles,  Wyan 
dotte  County,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1863.  lie  is  the  son  of  Jacob  C.  and  Alvira  (Hull) 
Brown,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  historic  Hull  family,  his  grandfather  being  a cousin  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull. 
The  grandfather  of  his  father  came  from  that  one-time  French  province  of  Alsace.  Ralph 
M.  Brown,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  went  with  his  parents  to  Kansas,  where  his  father 
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took  up  a homestead,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Kansas  and  the 
Kansas  Normal  School,  of  Paola,  Kansas. 

Since  returning  to  Ohio  he  has  attended  two 
summer  sessions  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, one  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
and  one  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Col 
lege.  In  1892  he  passed  successfully  the  State 
examination  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
granted  a High  School  life  certificate. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  started  in 
public  life  as  teacher  in  Washington  County, 

Kansas.  Later  he  taught  in  Miami  County 
and  the  village  of  Spring  Hill,  that  State.  In 
the  spring  of  1889,  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Troy, 

Ohio,  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Principal  of  the  Edwards  School. 

At  the  close  of  that  term  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  building  and  the  Junior  High 
School,  which  was  established  in  the  fall. 

This  position  he  filled  for  ten  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  (1894-1895),  when  he 
was  associated  with  his  brother  as  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily  Times-Journal,  in  which 
he  is  still  financially  interested.  In  1899  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School,  which 
position  he  filled  until  his  election  to  the  Superintendency  in  1902,  at  a yearly  salary  of 
$1,600.  His  salary  has  been  increased  each  year  since,  until  he  is  now  receiving  $1,800. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  Mr.  Brown  taught 
mathematics  in  the  summer  session  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanth 
Michigan.  In  political  belief  he  is  a Repub- 
lican, and  socially  he  is  connected  with  the 
various  orders  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  1901,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Georgia  Fox,  of  Ovid,  Michigan,  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, and  for  the  two  years  preceding  a teacher 
of  the  Troy  High  School.  Their  home  has 
been  made  glad  by  the  advent  of  a little  girl, 
Florence  Louise,  who  arrived  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1904.  His  residence  is  now  No.  114 
Raper  Street,  Troy,  Ohio. 

N.  H.  Chaney,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

In  the  educational  circles  in  Ohio,  Dr.  N.  H. 
Chaney  has  gained  prestige,  occupying  an 
enviable  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
in  this  State.  It  is  a widely  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  most  important  work  to  which  a 
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man  can  direct  his  energies  is  that  of  teaching,  whether  it  be  from  the  pulpit,  from  the 
lecture  platform  or  from  the  school-room.  Its  primary  object  is  ever  the  same — the  devel- 
opment of  one's  latent  powers,  that  the  duties  of  life  may  be  bravely  met  and  well  per- 
formed. To  the  labor  of  instructing  the  young  Dr.  Chaney  devotes  his  time,  energies  and 
thought,  and  his  labors  have  had  far-reaching  effect,  not  only  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  knowledge  gleaned  from  books,  but  also  in  the  establishment  of  principles  of  growth 
and  of  mental  concentration,  which  will  have  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  student  after 
leaving  the  school-room.  In  1902  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Youngstown,  and  already  the  educational  system  of  this  city  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  his 
efforts,  and  has  been  advanced  to  a higher  standard. 

Dr.  Chaney  is  a native  of  Highland  County,  Ohio,  born  on  the  4th  of  March,  1856,  a 
son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  C.  (Holmes)  Chaney.  His  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1825  ; the  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  The  Doctor's  father  was 
but  a boy  when  his  parents  took  up  their  abode  in  Highland  County,  where  he  was  reared 
to  manhood,  and  then  took  up  farming  as  a life  work,  following  agricultural  pursuits 
throughout  his  entire  business  career.  He  passed  away  on  the  21st  of  April,  1880.  His 
wife  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1832,  and  with  her  parents  came  across  the  mountains  to 
Ohio  in  her  girlhood  days,  the  family  settling  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  She  still  survives 
her  husband,  and  now  resides  in  New  Vienna,  Clinton  County. 

Dr.  Chaney  is  the  third  in  order  of  birth  in  a family  of  four  living  children,  and  like 
the  others  of  the  household  he  attended  the  common  schools  of  Highland  County  in  his 
youth.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teaching  school,  and  was  thus  engaged  until 
twenty  years  of  age,  when,  desiring  to  add  to  the  knowledge  he  had  already  gained,  he 
entered  Wilmington  College,  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1880;  three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his  Alma  Mater,  after  three  years  of  advanced 
critical  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  He  then  entered  upon  a careful  and 
extensive  study  of  English  literature  and  speculative  philosophy  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1892,  for  the  work  which 
he  had  done  in  the  former  branch,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  1893  for  his  attain- 
ments in  the  latter  branch. 

Dr.  Chaney  believes  that  education  is  a matter  of  a life-time,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing and  investigation  are  continually  broadening  a mind  whose  possessions  have  already 
reached  the  classification  of  the  scholarly.  He  has  studied  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  he  holds  a life  State  certificate  in  Ohio.  As  an  educator  he  has 
attained  distinction  as  a recognition  of  his  superior  ability,  and  under  his  guidance  several 
schools  of  Ohio  have  made  rapid,  satisfactory  and  practical  advancement.  After  com- 
pleting his  first  course  in  Wilmington  College,  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Clarksville,  where  he  remained  until  1884.  From  1885  until  January,  1887,  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Blanchester,  Ohio,  and  from  January  until  June,  1887,  was 
Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Washington  Court  House.  He  was  then  advanced  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  where  he  remained  until  1898,  covering  a period 
of  eleven  years.  He  then  accepted  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Cfiillicothe,  con- 
tinuing there  until  he  secured  his  present  position,  coming  to  Youngstown  in  1902.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association  at  the  session  of  that  body, 
at  Put-in-Bay,  June,  1903. 
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Dr.  Chaney  makes  a close  and  thorough  study  of  his  work,  its  needs,  its  conditions 
and  its  possibilities,  and  he  bases  all  of  his  labors  upon  thoroughly  practical  methods.  He 
has  taken  as  his  motto,  “First  a man,  then  a scholar,”  and  he  has  made  it  his  aim  to'  develop 
in  the  pupils  character  that  shall  form  the  basis  of  upright  manhood  and  womanhood.  He 
believes  with  Sydney  Smith  that  “the  real  object  of  education  is  to.  give  children  resources 
that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  endures;  habits  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not  destroy; 
occupation  that  will  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  pleasant,  age  venerable,  life  more 
dignified  and  useful,  and  death  less  terrible.”  Dr.  Chaney  is  a fine  scholar,  a superior 
teacher,  a close  organizer  and  a fair-minded  but  firm  executive.  He  inspires  teachers  and 
pupils  with  his  own  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work,  and  he  makes,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
study  of  each  pupil,  insisting  that  his  individuality  shall  be  preserved  and  his  latent  powers 
of  selfhood  shall  be  developed. 

In  1880  Dr.  Chaney  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Roush,  of  Sabine,  Ohio, 
and  they  now  have  three  daughters,  Bertha,  Opal  and  Emma.  The  Doctor  gives  his 
political  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  keeps  well  informed  on  the  great  problems 
affecting  the  Nation's  welfare.  Fraternally,  he  is  a Mason,  having  been  raised  in  the  lodge 
at  Clarksville,  Ohio,  in  1883.  The  following  year  he  took  the  chapter  degrees  in  Hills- 
boro, and  in  1884  he  also  became  a Knight  Templar  in  Hillsboro  Commandery.  He  is 
likewise  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a member  of  Temple  Lodge  at  Washington  Court  House.  He 
and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  has  labored 
earnestly  and  effectively  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race. 
He  realizes  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  impossible 
to  instruct  the  one  without  in  a measure  influencing  the  other,  and  certainly  the  best  results 
are  accomplished  when  the  work  goes  hand  in  hand.  He  has  therefore  endeavored  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  justice,  of  truth  and  of  honor,  not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  upon  the 
campus,  and  the  good  influence  of  such  a course  is  immeasurable.  That  Dr.  Chaney  is  a 
man  of  broad  intelligence  and  genuine  public  spirit,  has  been  shadowed  forth  between  the 
lines  of  this  review.  Strong  in  his  individuality,  he  never  lacks  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions— the  dominating  elements  in  his  individuality  being  a lively  human  sympathy  and 
an  abiding  charity,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sterling  integrity  and  honor  of  his 
character,  have  naturally  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  men. 

R.  P.  Clark, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  is  a man  who  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  educator,  and  one  whose  attainments  in  his  line  of  endeavor 
are  recognized  by  the  leaders  in  his  profession  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio.  For  the  past 
few  years  he  has  occupied  the  position  which  he  now  fills  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  his  district.  During  all  his  active  life  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  educational  advancement  of  the  State,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
details  of  his  profession,  having  occupied  every  position  of  trust  in  the  chosen  field  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  He  is  a man  of  splendid  attainments,  a careful  student,  and  one 
who  has  the  welfare  of  those  under  his  charge  at  heart.  The  success  of  the  schools  of 
Ashtabula  has  been  largely  contributed  to  by  the  painstaking  initiative  of  Mr.  Clark.  He 
resides  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Frank  Theodore  Cole 

Was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1853.  Fie  is  descended  from 
Thomas  Cole,  who  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  through  the  line  that  moved 
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to  Boxford  and  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  and  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire,  where  his 
father,  Theodore  Cole,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1813,  and  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 

When  Theodore  Cole  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  went  to  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  shipped  as  “green  hand’’  on  a whaling  ship.  In  May,  1843,  he  sailed  as  master 
of  the  ship  Parachute,  and  made  three  voyages  in  that  capacity,  acquiring  a competence  and 
retiring  from  the  sea.  After  his  first  voyage  as  master,  he  married  in  August,  1845,  Livilla, 
daughter  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  Lucy  (Atherton)  Gleason,  of  Westmoreland,  New  Hamp- 
shire. She  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March,  1818. 

In  October,  1845,  Captain  Cole  sailed  in  the  ship  “Marengo,”  and  in  November,  1848,  in 
the  ship  “Cowper”  on  a long  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mrs.  Cole  accompanied  him. 
They  sailed  for  Cape  de  Verde,  around  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he 
lett  Mrs.  Cole  for  the  summer,  and  steered  direct  for  Behring  Strait,  passing  Oonalaska  in 

June,  He  remained  one  season  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  discovering  the  Plover  Islands  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1849,  although  he  never 
claimed  title  as  discoverer.  On  his  return  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  his  wife  joined  him,  and 
they  sailed  for  Hong  Ivong,  where  a month 
was  spent  in  preparation  for  another  Arctic 
voyage.  On  this  voyage  Mrs.  Cole  was  with 
him.  He  sailed  through  the  Japan  Sea, 
stopping  at  Petropalaska,  and  into  the  Arctic, 
where  the  cargo  was  completed,  and  then  they 
sailed  for  home,  arriving  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1851.  Captain  Cole  decided  to  give  up  the  sea, 
and  engaged  in  merchandising  and  manufac- 
turing in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  where  he  lived 
seven  years,  and  where  his  children  were  born. 

In  1859  the  family  moved  onto  a farm  in 
Westminster,  Vermont,  and  in  1867  again 
moved,  to  Waverley,  Massachusetts,  Captain 
Cole  engaging  in  the  produce  business  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1876  he  returned  to  the  old  home  town 
of  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
died  on  the  2d  of  July,  1884.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Westminster  he  represented  that 
town  in  the  Vermont  Legislature,  and  in  1881- 
1882  represented  Westmoreland  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  He  voted  for  Fre- 
mont in  1856,  and  thereafter  was  a member  of  the  Republican  party.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  were  reared  under  Universalist  influences,  but  about  1876  they  joined  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Frank  Theodore  Cole,  the  oldest  child,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  prepared 
for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, graduating  from  the  latter  school  in  June,  1873.  He  entered  Williams  College 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1877,  and  from  Columbia  in  1879  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  In  December,  1879,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Second  District  of  New 
York.  He  settled  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  same  month,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio 
in  February,  1880,  and  practiced  his  profession  there  until  the  1st  of  January,  1887.  Two 
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years  of  business  life  followed,  when  he  opened  the  Columbus  Latin  School,  and  in  that 
profession  has  since  been  engaged. 

During  the  years  of  his  law  practice  he  was  somewhat  interested  in  politics,  being  Pres- 
ident of  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  Glee  Club  in  1880  and  a director  of  the  succeeding  clubs 
of  1884  and  1888,  and  was  a member  of  the  City  Committee  and  of  the  County  Committee 
from  the  old  Ninth  Ward.  From  1880  to  1882  he  was  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee. 

Sunday  School  interests  have  claimed  much  of  his  time.  For  ten  years  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Franklin  County  Sunday  School  Union;  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  some  twelve  years;  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Goodale  Sunday  School  Mission  for  two  years,  and  first  superintendent  of  the  Mayflower 
Sunday  School.  When  this  latter  school  was  organized  into  a church  he  withdrew  from 
the  First  Church  and  became  one  of  the  charter  members  and  a trustee  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, remaining  while  his  services  were  needed,  and  then  returning  to  the  mother  church. 

Mr.  Cole  has  always  been  interested  in  athletics,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
twice  President  of  the  Columbus  Tennis  Association,  and  for  some  six  years  past  President 
of  the  Columbus  Golf  Club.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Columbus  Whist 
Club;  was  at  one  time  member  of  the  University  Club,  the  Monday  Club,  the  Garfield  Club, 
the  Columbus  Club,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  Arlington  Country  Club. 

During  the  years  1888-1889  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Disbursement  Committee  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  erecting  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  of  the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  held  that  year  at  Columbus. 

In  1886  he  published  “The  Early  Genealogies  of  the  Cole  Families  in  America,”  and 
has  since  prepared  a partial  genealogy  of  the  Gleason  family,  besides  furnishing  several  bio- 
graphical articles  for  the  “Old  Northwest”  genealogical  quarterly,  of  which  publication  he 
is  editor.  He  is  a life  member  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  and  of 
the  “Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society.”  Of  this  latter  organization  he  has  been  an 
officer  from  its  organization,  and  since  June,  1903,  has  been  the  Secretary. 

The  Columbus  Latin  School,  which  Mr.  Cole  organized  in  1889,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a school  for  boys,  established  in  1888  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  and  taught  during  the  year 
1888-1889  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Dr.  H.  M.  W.  Moore,  M.D.  Mr. 
Moore,  deciding  to  accept  a position  at  Yale,  disposed  of  the  equipment  and  Mr.  Cole  opened 
the  school  on  Grant  Avenue  near  Broad  Street.  He  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  T.  Starr 
Corey,  A.B.  in  mathematics;  of  Professor  C.  R.  Von  Lybel,  who  continued  with  him  nearly 
eight  years,  in  German,  and  of  other  talent  in  the  Junior  branches.  The  next  year 
a partnership  was  made  with  Amasa  Pratt,  A.B.,  lately  Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  and  enlarged  quarters  were  secured  at  No.  441  East  Town  Street.  This  partner- 
ship continued  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  Mr.  Pratt  withdrew.  Mr.  Abram 
Pratt,  A.B.,  M.  Charles  Poulalion,  with  Mr.  Von  Sybel,  were  the  assistants.  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Ryder,  A.B.,  was  secured  as  assistant,  remaining  for  two  years,  when  he  started  a rival 
school.  During  the  next  five  years  the  school  had  the  assistance  of  Misses  Carolyn  Scott, 
Mary  T.  Burdick,  A.B.,  Mary  E.  Ferrell,  H.  DeNagy,  Marie  C.  Duby,  and  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Russell,  A.B.,  B.  A.  Eisenlohr,  A.B.,  C.  E.  Albright,  A.B.,  Rev.  H.  Hoffman,  Joseph  F. 
Marsten,  A.B.,  and  John  Lewis,  removing  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  to  No.  527  East  Broad 
Street,  and  in  September,  1898,  to  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Seventeenth  Streets.  During  these 
ten  years  there  were  in  attendance  at  the  school  the  following  pupils:  Frank  M.  Anderson, 
John  Guy  Atkinson,  Wm.  Auld,  George  N.  Barvere,  Chester  and  Percy  Briggs,  John  Beebe, 
Lawrence  Bright,  Guy  Baldwin,  Samuel  D.  Blake,  Guy  and  Max  Butler,  Percy  Bissell,  Louis 
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Boyha,  Ruth  Brown,  Lawrence  Cummings,  Campbell  M.  Chittenden,  Rea  Chenoweth,  Leroy 
Converse,  Dean  Crawford,  Andrew  Campbell,  Frank  and  Albert  Drake,  Robert  P.  Duncan, 
Dean  S.  Davis,  Otto  Darst,  L.  R.  Day,  Charles  H.  Evans,  Charles  Firestone,  William  M. 
Frisbie,  Wade  Fornoff,  Adam  Foverman,  Cecil  Fanning;  Reynolds,  Jesse  and  Helen  Guerin; 
Melbury  Greene,  Meldrum  and  Eugene  Gray,  William  H.  and  Edward  A.  Gorman,  Edward 
Galvin,  Ambos  Harris,  George  G.  Henry,  Thomas  Hailwood,  Louis  Haywood,  Walter  Herr, 
Jay  B.  Hofman,  Herman  Hubbard,  Allen  and  Harold  Flayden,  Louis  Hosher,  Paul  Hardy, 
Clarence  Hills,  Carl  G.  Jahn,  Agnes  Jeffrey,  William  Joyce,  Bertram  G.  Jones,  E.  Bernard 
[ones,  Charles  Johnston,  Yamanaka  Kosoburo,  Lincoln  and  Marie  Faye  Kilbourne,  Turney 
Keys,  Philemon  Karshner,  John  Lilley,  Frank  and  Paul  Lindenberg,  Charles  Lee,  Paul 
Loving,  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  George  Longstreth,  Herbert  Linthwaite ; James,  John  and  Jessie 
March;  Baldwin  McComb,  William  P.  Markeson,  William  E.  McConnell,  Clinton  S.  Main, 
Ewing  Martin,  William  Merkle,  Brent  E.  McCoy,  Bruce  McCracken,  Harry  and  Ann  Mil- 
ler, Louis  Miller,  Perin  Monypeny ; Norton,  Rex  and  Corrine  Monsarrat,  F.  B.  Moore, 

McMann,  Joseph  F.  Marsten,  J.  Mark  Naughton,  James  Nelson,  William  Nicholas, 

Charles  Outhwaite,  Edward  T.  Powell,  Frank  Potter,  Selden  Pratt,  William  C.  Park,  John 
F.  Putnam,  Edward  and  Jacob  Reinhard,  Carl  M.  Ruhlen,  Karl  Ricketts,  Andrews  and 

Hayes  Rogers,  Archibald  and  Starling  Rodgers,  Richter,  Austin  Randall,  Frederick 

N.  Sinks,  Otto  H.  Stutson,  Edward  Strittmater,  Fred  Sager,  Edwin  R.  Sharp,  Jr.,  Percy 
Stafford,  Stephen  Sheldon,  Paulding  F.  Sellers,  Herbert  and  Mary  Leuter,  Fred  Thomas, 
Allen  G.  and  Tod  Thurman,  Harry  and  Ellison  Waite,  Percy  Waddel,  Oscar  Wolfram, 

Walcott,  George  F.  Whittemore,  Eugenia  Gray  Watson,  Maurice  Eugene  Zapp.  Of 

these,  eighty  entered  college ; thirty-six  have  graduated,  or  are  now  under-graduates. 

In  1899  Mr.  Cole  joined  with  Professor  Abram  Brown,  long  Principal  of  the  Central 
Pligh  School  in  Columbus,  and  with  Miss  Alice  Gladden,  establishing  “The  University  School 
of  Columbus,”  becoming  Secretary,  while  Mr.  Brown  was  Principal.  The  school  was  located 
at  No.  106  East  Broad  Street.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Miss  Gladden  withdrew.  The 
school  moved  to  No.  187  East  Broad  Street  into  a building  especially  altered  to  suit  its 
requirements.  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  High  School  work  in  the  fall  of  1901,  and  Mr. 
Cole  became  Principal,  and  still  continues  in  that  position.  The  school  has  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Messrs.  E.  E.  Rich,  B.S.,  John  S.  Norris,  B.S.,  C.  P.  Fairbanks,  B.S.,  M.  Guibert  de 
la  Mache,  Ernest  Pierce,  A.B.,  F.  D.  Kunkel,  A.B.,  Cyrus  Scott,  and  Misses  Margaret  D. 
Saxton  and  Mary  Wirth.  Those  in  attendance,  aside  from  any  mentioned  above,  were: 
William  Andrews,  Mildred  Alberry,  Orville  T.  Adams,  Thomas  L.  Beckwith,  Paul  But- 
terworth,  William  L.  Bell,  Howard  W.  Burger,  Lucian  Brown,  Walter  E.  Bock,  Alfred  Blake, 
John  Bennett,  E.  Alfred  Carpenter,  Elizabeth  Cole,  Willis  W.  Case,  Jr.,  Clarence  G.  Craig, 
Theodore  Cole,  Ralph  B.  Campbell,  William  Carparis,  Winfield  S.  Clark,  William  A.  Car- 
lisle, Farfield  Crowley,  Margaret  S.  Dobbie,  Ray  and  Wilbur  Dunham,  Platt  F.  Downerd, 
Edward  M.  Doelker,  William  D.  Duffy,  William  H.  Dickenson,  Jr.,  Nelson  F.  Evans,  George 
Follett,  Paul  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Robert  Burnwell  Fuller,  C.  Barney  Goodspeed,  Walter  J.  Guil- 
bert,  Baldwin  J.  Gwynne,  Thomas  J.  G.  Gifford,  Lyman  R.  Haller,  Emil  W.  Hosher,  Groves 
B.  Higgins,  Lillian  C.  Howard,  Lawrence  B.  Holmes,  Lewis  A.  Huston,  Harold  S.  Hall- 
wood,  Helen  Hall,  Harry  Heyl,  William  A.  Hutchins,  Lawrence  C.  Hornbrook,  Neal  Has- 
brook,  Francis  J.  Judge,  Helen  D.  Johnston,  Katrina  and  James  Kilbourne,  W.  M.  Kennedy, 
Robert  Little,  Edward  Lauman,  Herbert  M.  Lang,  Malcolm  McNaughten,  Harry  Monet t, 
Henry  and  Huston  Miller,  Robert  K.  McAllister,  Walter  Blake  McKinney,  D.  Edward 
McDanald,  William  A.  McAfee,  Robert  A.  McConnell,  Carter  G.  Monsarrat,  William  M. 
Newson,  Edward  and  David  Neil,  Marion  Parker,  Claren  E.  Pfeifer,  William  Powell,  Leo 
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D.  Phillips,  Robert  S.  Platt,  Charles  A.  Pech,  Frederick  R.  Palmer,  John  M.  Plaished, 
Elmer  J.  Reinhard,  Paul  F.  Ross,  Katharine  and  Louise  Robinson,  Florence  Rodgers,  E. 
K.  Stewart,  Jr.,  John  William  Strickler,  Carl  G.  Sater,  Robert  E.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Louis  Ray 
Sutton,  Edgar  J.  Sayers,  George  H.  Smith,  Herbert  S.  Thomas,  Guy  Walker,  Percy  R. 
Williams,  William  and  Randolph  Warner,  William  O.  Wolfe,  Herbert  C.  Whysall,  Barry 
Wall.  Twenty-nine  of  them  have  entered  college,  and  thirty-seven  are  still  preparatory 
students.  The  students  of  this  school  have  entered  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth, 
Amherst,  Williams,  Middlebury,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Wells,  Pennsylvania  State,  Alfred,  Western  Reserve,  Case,  Wooster, 
Marietta,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio  State  and  Kenyon ; also  the  Starling  Medical,  the  Ohio 
Medical  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  Medical  and  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School.  The  work  done  has  been  of  a high  grade,  and  the  teaching  force  of  the  best  of 
cultivated  and  educated  men  and  women.  It  has  done  a good  work  also  in  the  influence 
it  has  had  through  private  teaching  by  its  Faculty  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours,  to 
many  boys  and  girls  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  above  lists. 


Eliab  Washburn  Coy, 

Principal  of  Hughes  High  School  at  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  is  recognized  among  the  fore- 
most educators  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where 
he  has  devoted  the  principal  part  of  his  life 
in  the  interests  of  education.  He  was  born 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1832,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  from  whose  rugged  shores  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  history  of  this  country 
have  emanated.  Mr.  Coy  received  a careful 
and  thorough  education  and  is  a graduate 
from  the  famous  Brown’s  University,  where 
in  the  year  of  1858  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  A.M.  Later,  in  the  year  of  1886,  the 
Uffiversity  of  Princeton  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  from  Brown’s  University 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  While  occupying 
his  position,  in  his  spare  time  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to 

the  bar,  and  in  the  years  of  1865  to  1868  he  Eliab  Washburn  Coy 

practiced  his  profession.  But  the  profession 
of  teaching  called  him  with  irresistible  force, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Peoria  High  School  in  the  capacity  of  Principal. 
Later  he  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  Department  of  the  State  Normal  LTniversity,  at 
Normal,  Illinois,  for  two  and  a half  years,  and  for  three  years  he  was  editor  of  the  educa- 
tional journal,  “Illinois  Teacher.”  In  1873,  Dr.  Coy  went  to  Cincinnati,  to  accept  the  position 
of  Principal  of  Hughes  High  School.  For  thirty-two  years  Dr.  Coy  has  occupied  this 
position,  and  the  record  made  by  him  for  continuous  occupancy  of  this  office  is  not  dupli- 
cated by  any  other  educator  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  all  probabilities  not  by  any  other 
man  in  this  country.  He  was  married  in  1863  to  Genal  Harrington,  and  is  the  father  of 
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three  daughters.  Dr.  Coy  was  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Educators,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association.  He  has  often  furnished  articles  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  and  is  the  author  of  “First  Lessons  in  Latin,”  a work  which  has  been  recog- 
nized bv  the  authorities  and  has  been  used  for  practical  educational  purposes  in  many  schools. 


Orville  Crist, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio,  is  a man  well  known 
among  the  educators  of  the  State.  He  was 
born  on  a farm  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1870.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  Greene  and 
Clarke  Counties.  In  the  fall  of  1887  he  entered 
the  academy  of  Wittenberg  College,  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  through  his 
preparatory  course  and  Freshman  year.  After 
teaching  for  two  years  in  the  district  schools 
of  Clarke  County,  he  returned  to  college  and 
graduated  in  June,  1896.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Crist  became  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio,  and 
held  that  position  till  he  was  elected  to  the 
Superintendency  in  1903. 

Charles  L.  Cronebaugh, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1864,  in  Salem  Township,  Tuscarawas  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  raised  on  a farm.  He  is  the 
son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Cronebaugh,  both  of  whom  emigrated  to  this  country  at  an 
early  age.  The  father  was  a native  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  the  mother  a Prussian.  Mr. 
Cronebaugh  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  home  county ; later 
he  attended  Buchtel  College,  at  Akron,  Ohio;  the  National  Normal  University,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  from  which  institution  of  learning  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus.  He  started  into  public  life  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  as  a teacher.  Prior  to  that  time,  however,  he  had  worked  on  the  farm,  in 
the  mines  and  on  the  railroad,  thereby  earning  sufficient  money  to  enter  college.  Later, 
while  teaching,  he  continued  his  work  at  college  for  a period  of  seven  years.  Mr.  Crone- 
baugh's  experiences  as  teacher  are  varied  and  extensive.  He  possesses  all  the  natural 
qualities  that  are  bound  to  make  a man  successful  in  everything  he  undertakes.  He  taught 
for  three  years  in  the  country  schools,  for  seven  years  in  Port  Washington,  one  year  in  the 
grammar  school,  six  years  as  Principal  of  those  schools,  one  year  as  Principal  of  the  Den- 
nison High  School,  three  years  as  Principal  of  the  New  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  six 
years  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He  resigned  from  this 
position  in  1904,  to  accept  the  Superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Massillon,  Ohio. 
In  political  belief,  Superintendent  Cronebaugh  is  a steadfast  Republican.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  belongs  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  in  which  body  he  is  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  present  writing.  On  the  29th  of  June,  T899,  Mr. 
Cronebaugh  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  McLean,  by  which  union  ne  is  the 
father  of  one  child,  Robert  Everett  McLean  Cronebaugh.  Lie  is  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  has  an  attractive  residence  located  at  No.  24  South  East  Street,  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 

H.  H.  Cully, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at 
Glenville,  Ohio,  was  born  and  reared  upon 
a farm  in  Sugar  Creek  Township,  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1861.  He 
attended  the  common  district  school  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  entered  the 
village  High  School  at  Dalton,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  teaching  and  for  college,  alternating- 
five  months  in  school  in  the  winter  time  with 
seven  months’  hard  work  upon  the  farm.  In 
August,  1882,  he  entered  the  Senior  Prepara- 
tory Department  of  Mt.  Union  College,  from 
which  college  he  was  graduated  in  the  classical 
course  in  18S7.  He  taught  school  in  the 
common  district  schools  from  four  to  five 
months  of  each  year  that  he  was  in  college, 
thereby  earning  every  dollar  of  his  collegiate 
expenses,  except  the  money  which  was 
expended  the  first  term,  that  was  earned  by 
hauling  ties  and  bridge  timbers  with  his 
father’s  team,  upon  the  Wheeling  & Lake  Erie 
Radroad,  which  was  built  in  1880-1881,  and 
passing  near  his  home.  Prior  to  graduating  from  college  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Dalton  (Ohio)  schools,  where  he  had  previously  prepared  for  college.  After  three  years 
of  service  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Burton,  Geauga  County,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years,  and  was  then  elected  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Glenville,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  suburb  of  Cleveland,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
northeast  of  the  city.  Prior  to  the  annexation  of  the  Second  Ward  to  Cleveland  last  Sep- 
tember, this  suburb  had  a population  of  about  eight  thousand  people.  Under  the  new- 
municipal  code,  it  was  made  a city.  A new  High  School  building  has  just  been  completed  at 
a total  cost  of  nearly  $75,000  for  site  and  building.  For  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
it  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  High  School  buildings  in  the  State. 

Superintendent  H.  H.  Cully  is  President  of  the  County  Board  of  Teachers’  Examiners. 
In  1903-1904  he  was  President  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association.  For  three 
years  past  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Wooster  (Ohio)  University  Summer  School, 
where  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Departments  of  Pedagogy  and  Superintendency.  He  has 
numerous  calls  to  address  various  educational  organizations,  as  well  as  many  civic  and 
church  organizations. 

Mr.  Cully  was  married  to  Miss  Ora  M.  Harper,  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1891.  They  own  a very  pleasant  home  at  No.  318  North  Doan  Street.  They  have  no 
children. 
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J.  M.  H.  Frederick, 

Was  born  on  a farm  four  miles  west  of  Akron,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1863 — 

the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  fiercest  conflict  of  the  Civil  War.  When  he  was 

three  years  old,  his  family  moved  to  their  present  homestead  in  Maple  Valley,  just  outside 

the  city  of  Akron.  His  parentage  on  his  father’s  side  is  German,  and  the  subject  of  this 

sketch  is  of  the  seventh  generation  in  this  country.  On  the  mother’s  side  his  lineage  is 
English  and  Scotch-Irish,  and  in  this  branch  he  is  of  the  sixth  generation  in  this  country. 
His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Ellen  Viers.  Her  ancestors  are  said  to  have  come  from 
France  with  William  of  Normandy  and  to  have  found  lodgment  in  the  north  of  England 

and  south  of  Scotland.  His  great-grandparents 
on  both  sides  were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  One 
of  them,  Dorsey  W.  Viers,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Jefferson  County,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Court  House  at  Steubenville. 

As  a boy,  Mr.  Frederick  went  to  school  in 
a “little  white  schoolhouse”  for  seven  years. 
In  speaking  of  this  experience,  he  says  he 
believes  he  accomplished  more  in  two  terms 
in  a poorly  graded  school  than  in  those  seven 
years  of  district  school. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Hiram  College,  under 
President  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  and  spent  five  years 
at  this  institution.  At  the  beginning  of  his  last 
year  here  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
instructor  in  either  Greek  or  Elocution.  Hav- 
ing taken  a course  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  he 
accepted  the  latter  position.  His  work  in  this 
class  was  eminently  successful,  as  its  member- 
ship steadily  increased  from  the  beginning. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  Amherst  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1886  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  President  Julius  H.  Seelye 
was  then  President.  Mr.  Frederick  prizes  his  contact  with  President  Seelye  and  President 
Hinsdale,  counting  it  among  the  richest  compensations  of  his  college  course. 

Mr.  Frederick  takes  a keen  interest  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a liberal  Republican  in 
his  party  affiliation.  In  1892  he  compiled  his  “National  Party  Platforms,”  which  has  run 
through  two  large  editions.  There  are  few  politicians  and  statesmen  who  are  without  copies 
of  this  work.  In  religion,  while  a member  of  the  Disciple  Church,  he  is  free  in  thought  and 
tolerant  of  other  beliefs.  In  philosophy  he  is  an  idealist  and  an  optimist. 

On  leaving  college,  it  was  Mr.  Frederick’s  purpose  and  ambition  to  teach,  but  almost 
immediately  he  was  drawn  into  journalism.  For  many  years  he  held  positions  on  editorial 
staffs,  particularly  on  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Akron  Telegram,  and  the  Akron  Beacon. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  special  articles  for  metropolitan  newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  1895  the  Lakewood  Superintendency  came  to  him,  practically  unsolicited.  Elected 
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Franklin  Paul  Geiger, 

A successful  educator,  the  present  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Canal  Dover  Public  Schools, 
was  born  at  Malvern,  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  in 
1870.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tohn  J. 
Geiger,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  upon  his 
father’s  farm.  He  attended  the  district  schools 


at  a low  salary,  his  advances  have  been  rapid,  until  he  now  receives  $2,500  per  year,  the 
highest  salary  paid  in  a town  of  its  size  in  Ohio. 

He  has  served  as  a member  of  the  County  Teachers’  Institute  Committee  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  same.  He  has  also  been  President  of  the 
County  Teachers’  Association  and  Treasurer  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion. In  1901  he  was  chosen  as  Ohio’s  director  for  the  National  Educational  Association 
by  that  body  at  the  Detroit  meeting.  The  next  year  he  represented  his  State  on  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  of  this  organization,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  in  1904  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  Association. 

He  has  been  prominently  mentioned  for  the  Superintendency  of  large  cities,  but  feels 
that  he  still  has  a work  to  do  in  Lakewood.  He  has  steadily  refused  to  consider  the  position 
of  Teachers’  Examiner  for  Cuyahoga  County,  repeatedly  exerting  his  influence  in  behalf 
of  one  of  his  associates,  who  was  seeking  the  position — a pleasing  evidence  of  one  of  the 
prominent  traits  of  his  character. 

Cuyahoga  County  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  an  able  set  of  men  as  leaders  in 
all  matters  educational,  and  Mr.  Frederick  has  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  in  bringing 
about  a happy  state  of  friendly  fellowship  among  them,  while  his  helpful  suggestions  and 
genuine  friendliness  for  the  younger  men  in  the  profession  have  inspired  not  a few  of  them 
to  higher  and  better  things. 

As  a member  of  the  County  Superintendents’  Round  Table  and  the  Cleveland  School- 
masters’ Club,  he  has  done  much  to  mould  the  educational  thought  and  method  of  his  part 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Frederick  has  two  daughters,  Mildred  and  Mary,  of  whom  he  is  justly  proud.  He 
considers  Mrs.  Frederick  the  best  and  truest  woman  on  earth.  As  he  gives  to  his  mother 
credit  largely  for  his  habits,  so1  he  attributes  to  his  wife  much  of  the  credit  for  his  success. 
When  the  fight  has  been  thickest  she  has  ever  been  at  his  side  to  assist  and  cheer  on.  She 
is  very  devoted  to  her  home,  but  of  late  years  she  has  found  time  to  assist  the  cause  of 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  woman.  She 
is  now  serving  her  third  term  as  Secretary  of 
Cleveland  Sorosis.  She  has  been  also  a depart- 
ment Chairman  of  this  society,  and  has  repre- 
sented it  in  city  and  State  Federation  meetings. 

Mr.  Frederick  is  a Mason,  having  taken  all 
the  York  Rite  degrees  and  all  the  Scottish  Rite 
degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second. 

He  is  High  Priest  in  Bahurim  Council  of  the 
Scottish  Rite.  He  is  a member  of  A1  Koran 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  also  a Knight  of 
Pythias.  In  college  he  joined  the  Delta 
Upsilon  fraternity. 

(H.  A.  Redfield,  Nottingham,  O.) 
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of  the  neighborhood  and  later  the  Malvern  High  School.  Following  this,  he  taught  school, 
for  a number  of  years,  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  1889  entered  Mt.  Union  College,  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  graduating  in  the  normal  course  in  1892 ; in  the  commercial  course  with  the 
degree  of  B.C.S.  in  1894;  he  also  graduated  in  the  classical  course  the  same  year  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Not  only  did  he  graduate,  but  won  double  honors  in  classes.  In  the  military 
department  at  college,  young  Geiger  took  high  rank,  serving  as  Captain  of  cadets,  the  highest 
promotion  possible.  On  leaving  college  he  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Carrollton, 
Ohio;  later  a teacher  in  Lancaster  (Ohio)  High  Schools;  then  coming  to  the  Principalship  of 
the  Canal  Dover  High  School,  and  after  five  years’  efficient  service,  the  Board  of  Education 
unanimously  promoted  him  to-  the  Superintendency,  which  position  he  still  holds,  to  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  the  patrons. 

Mr.  Geiger  is  a broad-minded,  progressive  educator,  possessing  wonderful  ability,  good 
judgment,  ripe  scholarship  and  a personality  that  leaves  its  impression  upon  every  depart- 
ment of  the  schools.  He  is  a close  student  of  pedagogy,  active  in  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  all  teachers’  organizations.  He  is  a member  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Educational  Association,  and  is  frequently  on  the  program  for  an  address 
at  the  meetings  of  these  different  associations.  In  1899  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
granted  him  a common  school  life  certificate,  and  in  1901  he  captured  a High  School  life 
certificate.  He  is  a young  man  with  a high  purpose  and  a determination  to  win,  and  a bright 
and  successful  future  is  before  him.  While  generally  absorbed  in  his  school  work,  Professor 
Geiger  finds  time  to  devote  to  other  matters.  He  is  President  of  the  City  Board  of 
Examiners  and  devotes  much  time  to  profitable  reading  and  study.  In  fraternal  matters  he 
is  a Knight  Templar,  a K.  of  P.,  and  a Son  of  Hur.  He  was  married  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1896,  to.  Miss  Eleeta  V.  McConkey,  oldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  McConkey, 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children,  Wendell  Wellington  and  Hazel  Ro-wena. 

I.  C.  Guinther, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at 
Gabon,  Ohio,  is  an  educator  of  large  experi- 
ence. He  was  born  in  Whetstone  Township, 
Crawford  County,  Ohio,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Tully  and 
Whetstone  Townships.  By  diligent  study  he 
acquired  enough  knowledge  to  be  able  to  start 
his  career  as  a teacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  when  he  was  tendered  a position  in  the 
district  schools  at  Winchester.  Later  he 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Plains,  Pleasant  View, 
Hill  Grove  and  Pleasant  Hill,  and  in  the 
graded  schools  at  Nevada,  Galena,  Utica  and 
Gabon,  Ohio.  During  all  this  time,  Mr. 
Guinther  never  neglected  his  books.  Always 
being  anxious  to  add  to  his  knowledge,  he 
entered  N.  W.  O.  S.  U.,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1883,  receiving  the  degrees 
of  B.S.  and  A.M.  Mr.  Guinther  has  also 
received  all  the  grades  of  certificates  ever 
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issued  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  has  had  experience  in  teaching  in  all  grades  of  school 
work,  and  in  tutoring  in  college,  as  well  as  in  conducting  normal  sessions  and  instructing 
in  Teachers’  Institutes.  In  1892  Mr.  Guinther  accepted  the  position  of  Principal  of  the 
Gabon  High  School,  and  four  years  later  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  His  record  in  that  place  is  an  enviable  one,  and  his  services  have  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  students  who  have  come  under  his  directions.  Mr.  Guinther  lives 
with  his  family  in  a pleasant  home  at  Gabon,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Hamilton, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  one  of  the  educators  of  the 
State  whose  name  undoubtedly  will  come  for- 
ward with  prominence  in  the  future,  was  born 
in  Nicholas  County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  of 
1862.  He  received  a careful  education  in  his 
eariy  youth,  and  is  a graduate  from  the 
National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  with 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  every  grade  of  school  work. 

He  was  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Liberty 
Hill,  Texas;  was  a member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  National  Normal  University  for  two  years, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  Lebanon  for  a period  of  ten  years,  four 
of  which  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and 
six  in  the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  He  is  the  holder  of  a State  Teachers’ 

Certificate,  and  is  President  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Ohio  Teachers’  Association  and  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Educational  Associa-  j.  m.  Hamilton 

tion.  In  church  work  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  an 
active  and  keen  interest,  and  he  has  made  his 

name  identified  with  all  movements  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  A Mason  in 
high  standing,  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  among  the  organizations  of  that  fraternity. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  recognized  as  a thorough  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  one  who  does 
everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Superintendent  Hamilton  is  a married  man,  and  resides  with  his  wife  and  one  child  in 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

George  W.  Harper,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Was  born  on  the  21st  of  August,  1832,  in  Franklin,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  of  Quaker 
stock.  The  family  moved  to  Cincinnati  in  1843,  where  he  assisted  his  father  during  the 
next  four  years  in  the  grocery  and  commission  business.  The  training  received  during 
this  period  proved  to  be  of  great  value  during  his  subsequent  career.  In  1847  he  entered 
the  public  schools,  was  two  years  in  the  Central  High  School,  from  which  he  passed  to 
the  Woodward  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1853,  taking  the  valedictory  honor. 
He  intended  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  but  through  the  personal  influence  of  his  old 
teacher,  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  he  was  induced  to  accept  temporarily  a position  as  teacher  in 
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Woodward  High  School,  where  he  continued  to  teach  for  forty-seven  years,  the  last 
thirty-five  being  Principal  of  the  school,  which  position  he  resigned  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1900.  In  1869  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board,  and  spent  four  months 
traveling  in  Europe,  during  which  tour  he  made  a careful  study  of  the  school  systems  and 
methods  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  observations  then  made  were  of 
great  value  to  him,  not  only  in  his  regular  school  work,  but  in  the  papers  he  has  read 
and  the  discussions  in  which  he  has  engaged  in  teachers’  institutes  and  conventions. 

Mr.  Harper  is  best  known  by  reason  of  his  work  and  publications  on  geology.  He  has 
made  eight  exploring  expeditions  in  the  South,  and  one  as  far  west  as  Utah  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone, carefully  studying  the  botany,  natural  history,  and  especially  the  geology  of 
those  regions.  The  results  of  these  trips  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  His 
catalogue  of  the  silurian  fossils,  containing  over  seven  hundred  species,  is  accepted  by  all 

geologists.  He  has  published  three  catalogues 
of  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  the  last  a 
second  edition,  with  descriptions,  and  another 
containing  all  the  species  of  bivalves  of  the 
Mississippi  drainage.  One  of  his  last  publica- 
tions is  entitled  "A  Description  of  our  Com- 
mon Rocks.”  For  over  twenty  years  Mr. 
Harper  was  assistant  editor  of  the  journal  of 
the  Cincinnati  Natural  History  Society.  He 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  society,  once 
in  1885  and  again  in  1904,  which  position  he 
now  holds.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
In  September,  1873,  he  was  requested  by  the 
trustees  of  the  McMicken  funds  to  organize 
the  Cincinnati  University.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  a provisional  corps  of 
teachers  was  appointed,  and  in  October  fol- 
lowing classes  were  formed  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
German,  the  courses  beginning  where  the 
High  School  instruction  left  off.  These 
classes  were  continued  during  the  year,  from 
2 to  5 p.  m.,  in  the  Woodward  building.  The 
following  year  a permanent  organization  was  effected.  Mr.  Harper  is  now  Treasurer  of 
the  Teachers’  Aid  and  Annuity  Association,  a Trustee  of  the  Ohio  Humane  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  also  of  the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools,  where, 
owing  to  his  long  connection  with  the  public  schools,  he  is  well  fitted  to  render  valuable 
service.  In  1885  he  became  the  local  observer  of  meteorology  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. His  rain  records  have  been  very  valuable  to  the  city  in  determining  the  capacity 
of  the  sewer  system.  In  1861  Mr.  Harper  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  by  the  Denison  University,  and  later  on  Doctor  of  Physics  by  Princeton. 

Mr.  Harper  became  a member  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  at  seven- 
teen he  was  a teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School ; at  twenty-one  was  a class  leader  and  trustee, 
and  at  twenty-five  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  Some  years  later 
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he  transferred  his  membership  to  Asbury  M.  E.  Church,  near  Woodward  High  School,  his 
chosen  field  of  work,  and  though  he  is  nearing  his  seventy-third  birthday,  is  still  active 
in  his  Christian  work,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  and  in  other  departments 
of  the  church. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1858,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Charity  Ann,  daughter  of  Friend 
and  Evaline  Durrell.  Two  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Turner,  and  two  sons,  E.  Ambler  Harper,  Engineer  of  Kansas 
City,  and  George  D.  Harper,  a prominent  attorney  of  Cincinnati,  still  survive. 

On  Mr.  Harper’s  retirement  from  the  school  with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  iden- 
tified for  forty-seven  years,  his  old  pupils  gave  him  a reception,  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  loving  cup  and  other  reminders  of  their  love  and  esteem,  and  a large  album, 
signed  by  several  hundred  who  were  present  and  containing  the  cards  of  many  others 
then  living  at  a distance.  The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  a series  of  resolutions, 
handsomely  engraved,  in  the  album  : 

TO 

George  W.  Harper 
His  pupils  inscribe  this  title  of  a 
Good  Teacher. 

“For  forty-seven  years  he  has  been  a teacher  in  the  Cincinnati  Woodward  High  School, 
and  for  thirty-five  years  its  Principal.  Thus  he  has  had  to  do  with  fifty  classes  of  pupils. 
Upward  of  2,300  have  graduated  during  this  time,  and  some  twelve  thousand  others  have 
taken  partial  courses  under  him.  As  a man  of  faith  in  God,  a gentleman,  an  efficient 
instructor,  a firm  disciplinarian,  and  yet  a good  friend,  during  all  these  years,  he  holds 
to-day  the  love  and  respect  of  these  thousands,  who  have  been  his  scholars,  now  embrac- 
ing all  ages,  from  youths  in  their  teens  to  men  and  women  of  three-score  years,  of  all 
avocations;  and  residents,  not  only  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
of  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  to-day,  the 
date  of  his  retirement  from  his  position  at  the 
head  of  this  H ighS  chool,  they  assemble  in  the 
hall  of  the  dear  old  school,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  to  thank  him  for  the  past,  to  wish  him 
God-speed  for  the  remaining  years  and  tasks 
of  earthly  life,  and  to  express  their  assurance 
that  at  its  end  the  divine  verdict  will  be  ‘Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

“In  testimony  whereto,  witness  their  auto- 
graphs herewith.” 

John  Imboden  Hudson, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Staunton, 

Augusta  County,  Virginia,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1863.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  city,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  High  School  in  1880.  He 
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entered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  in  September,  1881,  and 
remained  there  four  years,  graduating  on  the  4th  of  July,  1885,  3.S  Senior  Captain  of  the 
corps  of  cadets,  and  ranking  as  “No.  3 distinguished”  in  a class  of  twenty-five.  He  then 
took  service  with  the  Maysville  & Big  Sandy  Railroad,  now  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  as 
an  assistant  civil  engineer,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  resident  engineer.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  on  the  Ohio  & Northwestern  Railroad,  under  Colonel  John  D. 
Letcher  as  chief  engineer,  and  later  was  resident  and  division  engineer  on  the  Roanoke  & 
Southern  Railroad.  From  1890  to  1893  he  taught  civil  engineering  and  military  tactics 
at  the  Ohio  Military  Institute  at  College  Hill.  Ohio,  and  was  with  the  Kentucky  Training 
School  for  the  next  three  years  in  a similar  position.  He  entered  the  Portsmouth  High 
School  as  Principal  in  September,  1896,  and  held  that  position  until  April,  1901,  when  he 
was  chosen  Superintendent  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Vickers.  He  was  re-elected  for  1902, 
1903  and  1904.  He  was  appointed  city  civil  engineer  in  May,  1899,  serving  until  the  3d 
of  January,  1900,  when  he  resigned,  after  having  completed  several  miles  of  street  paving, 
sanitary  and  other  sewers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Flood  Defense  Commission,  which 
established  the  present  system  of  dikes  and  pumping  stations  as  a protection  from  high 
water,  and  was  one  of  the  consulting  engineers  during  the  construction.  He  has  received 
the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  C.E.,  and  also  has  been  a member  of  the  City  Board  of  School 
Examiners  for  six  years,  and  is  serving  his  third  term  on  that  Board.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Doty,  daughter  of  Theodore  Doty,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1891,  and 
six  children  have  been  the  result  of  this  marriage.  As  Superintendent  of  the  Portsmouth 
schools,  he  is  active,  energetic  and  progressive,  and  has  managed  the  schools  with  great 
efficiency.  Flis  efforts  during  the  past  three  years  have  placed  the  public  schools  of 
Portsmouth  on  a plane  with  those  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Gustavus  Frederick  Junkermann, 

The  venerable  ex-Superintendent  of  Music  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  December,  1830,  at  Biele- 
feld, Westphalia,  Germany.  He  is  the  scion  of 
a prominent  family  of  that  province,  his  father 
having  been  connected  with  the  government. 
Mr.  Junkermann  received  a very  thorough 
education  in  the  classic  schools  of  his  home. 
Being  a youth  of  exceptional  spirit  and  high 
ideals,  he  became  involved  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement  that  spread  all  over  Europe  in 
1848  and  filled  the  minds  of  the  liberty-loving 
people  with  dreams  of  a European  republic. 
But  these  dreams  were  scattered  when  the 
reactionary  elements  became  victorious,  and 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  was  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  activity 
of  Gustavus  F.  Junkermann  in  that  struggle 
made  him  a marked  man,  and  with  many 
others  he  was  captured  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  However,  he  was  more  fortunate  than 
others.  Through  the  assistance  of  true  and 
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daring  friends,  he  managed  to  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  hour  of  his  execution,  and 
embarked  for  England.  On  board  of  the  vessel  that  carried  him  from  his  native  land 
he  read  a detailed  report  of  his  own  execution.  After  many  years  had  passed,  through 
the  influence  of  his  father  his  pardon  was  obtained  from  Emperor  William,  but  he  never 
went  back  to  his  native  land  to  live,  but  made  several  visits  to  his  former  home.  In 
Germany  he  was  prepared  for  the  profession  of  an  architect,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  trv  to  embark  upon  that  profession,  but  he 
found  no  occasion  to  do  so.  His  first  work  in  this  country  was  the  arduous  labor  of  pitch- 
ing- hides  in  a tannery,  and  later  he  was  employed  as  a bricklayer.  When  he  came  to 
Cincinnati,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  new  world,  he  was  engaged  as  a teacher  of 
German  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  later  in  the  public  schools,  and  from  this  time  on  Mr. 
Junkermann  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  education  of  the  Queen  City. 
He  soon  mastered  the  English  language,  and  his  proficiency  became  so  great  that  he  was 
given  a position  as  a teacher  of  English  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  subsequent  years  he 
held  the  offices  of  Principal  of  the  Vine  Street  and  Camp  Washington  Schools.  Having 
received  a thorough  musical  education  in  Germany,  he  became  closely  identified  with  the 
musical  interests  of  Cincinnati  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  and  he  was  the  first 
musician  there  who  started  a complete  orchestra.  He  also  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
old  National  Theater.  After  he  had  remained  for  a number  of  years  in  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Junkermann  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  followed  the  musical  profession,  and  from  St. 
Louis  started  for  Memphis.  Here  he  became  engaged  in  business,  as  well  as  teaching, 
but  he  was  so  outspoken  in  his  sympathies  for  the  negroes  that  his  business  was  ruined, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  going  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  resumed  his  musical 
profession.  In  that  city  he  played  in  the  French  opera.  Returning  to  Memphis,  he  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  earn  enough  to  sustain  his  family,  so  he  came  back  to 
Cincinnati,  leaving  his  family  in  Memphis.  Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
terrible  yellow  fever  scourge  which  visited  Memphis  in  the  early  ’70’s,  Mr.  Junkermann 
was  able  to  send  for  his  family,  and  thus  they  escaped  a terrible  danger.  Again  becoming 
connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Junkermann,  in  1879,  was  made 
Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  held  this  position  until  1900.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Junkermann  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  schools  of  this  city,  and 
has  done  much  towards  the  development  of  the  musical  instinct  of  the  people  of  the  Queen 
City.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  director  of  the  teachers’  orchestra,  a musical  organi- 
zation of  great  merit.  He  retired  in  1900,  after  a long  and  useful  career.  As  a token  of 
their  esteem,  the  teachers  and  ex-pupils  of  the  public  schools  arranged  a testimonial  concert 
for  his  benefit,  given  in  Music  Hall,  with  tremendous  success.  Mr.  Junkermann  has  been 
married  twice,  and  is  the  father  of  seven  children  by  his  first  wife,  three  of  whom  are 
living.  His  second  wife  bore  him  four  children,  one  of  whom  survives.  G.  S.  Junker- 
mann, M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  is  his  son. 

Franklin  H.  Kendall, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1862.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  Steubenville  public 
schools,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  spending  five  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in 
1887.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  his  chosen  work  of  teaching  in  the 
Marionville  Collegiate  Institute,  of  Marionville,  Missouri,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Institute.  This  he  r esigned  to,  accept  the  Principalship  of  the 
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R.  J.  Kiefer, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at 
Upper  Sandusky  was  born  at  Lykens,  Craw- 
ford County,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  day  of  April, 
1871.  His  parents  were  Oj:  German  extraction.  Peter  H.  Kiefer,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  in  1842.  Having  been  left  a widow, 
with  six  children,  the  mother  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  oldest  son  of  the  family 
was  sent  to  America  in  advance  on  a prospective  tour.  Glowing  reports  were  sent  back, 
and  the  next  year  the  widow  and  family  started 
for  their  new  home.  This  was  in  the  year 
1849.  After  a trip  of  forty  days  on  a sailing 
vessel  they  landed  at  New  York,  and  immedi- 
ately started  for  Ohio.  Their  final  destination 
was  the  southern  part  of  Seneca  County, 
which  was  to  be  their  future  home. 

Peter  H.  Kiefer  grew  to  manhood,  a car- 
penter by  trade.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  and, 
joining  the  Fifty-fifth  O.  V.  I.,  saw  extensive 
service  and  marched  with  the  army  of  Sher- 
man on  the  memorable  expedition  to  the,  sea. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Crawford 
County  and  pursued  his  trade. 

In  1870  Peter  H.  Kiefer  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Feighner,  who  was  born  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio.  This  family  came  to  Stark 
County  from  Pennsylvania,  to  which  place 
they  had  come  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

1 hey  were  from  German  ancestry,  having- 
settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  early 


Second  Ward  School  of  his  native  city,  Steu- 
benville. Here  he  remained  for  three  years, 
acting  as  Principal  of  the  night  schools,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  work  for  one  year, 
when  he  was  elected  to  a position  in  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  from  which  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Painsville 
High  School.  This  position  he  held  for  eleven 
years,  in  which  period  the  school  enrollment 
was  more  than  doubled.  In  1902  he  was 
advanced  to  the  Superintendency  of  the 
Painesville  Public  Schools,  which  position  he 
now  holds.  For  six  years  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lake  County  Board  of  School 
Examiners,  and  for  three  years  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Painesville  City 
Library. 
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colonial  times.  After  marriage  the  parents  of  Mr.  Kiefer  purchased  a farm  in  Lykens  Town- 
ship, on  which  they  live  at  the  present  time. 

During  his  early  childhood  R.  J.  Kiefer  attended  the  district  school  known  as  the  Frog- 
pond  District.  Having  a mile  and  a half  to  walk,  he  nevertheless  attended  very  regularly, 
never  missing  but  one  and  one-half  days,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  this  age 
he  was  granted  a teacher’s  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Crawford  County.  He 
then  taught  school  in  the  winters  and  spent  his  summers  at  the  Ohio  Northern  University, 
situated  at  Ada,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  the  scientific  course  of  study  in  1893.  Mr.  Kiefer 
also  did  surveying  on  railroad  construction  work,  and  while  filling  the  capacity  of  assistant 
resident  engineer  at  Attica,  Ohio,  for  the  Columbus  & Sandusky  Short  Line  he  was  ofifered 
the  position  of  Principal  in  the  High  School  at  Attica,  Ohio.  This  position  did  not  offer  as 
remunerative  a salary  as  did  the  work  on  the  railroad,  but  judging  that  it  would  offer  better 
opportunities  for  advancement,  it  was  accepted.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work,  Mr. 
Kiefer  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Clyde  High  School.  Here  he 
remained  for  the  two  following  years.  He  was  offered  the  position  for  a third  year,  but 
resigned  to  accept  the  Superintendency  of  the  Attica  schools,  a position  clearly  in  the 
line  of  promotion.  The  work  of  Mr.  Kiefer  met  with  uniform  approval.  While  there 
he  did  much  to  raise  materially  the  standard  of  work  and  secure  for  the  school  a high 
reputation.  While  at  Attica,  Mr.  Kiefer  pursued  a course  of  study  at  Heidelberg  University, 
situated  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  going  to  Tiffin  on  Saturdays  to  meet  his  professors  and  to  receive 
instruction  from  them.  He  here  completed  the  classical  course  of  study  with  the  class  of 
1902.  Mr.  Kiefer  holds  both  grades  of  life  certificates  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  his  High  School 
certificate  having  been  granted  in  1897  at  the  June  examination. 

In  June,  1895,  Mr.  Kiefer  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida  Sanford,  of  Attica,  Ohio, 
an  estimable  and  cultured  lady,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  while  at  Attica  as 
Principal  of  the  High  School.  After  their  marriage  they  began  housekeeping  at  Clyde,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Kiefer  was  a teacher  in  the  Attica  schools  prior  to  her  marriage.  She  was  a graduate 
of  the  High  School  at  the  same  place.  Her  work  in  the  school-room  was  very  satisfactory, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  was  retained  in  the  same  position  for  seven  years.  To 
this  union  there  have  been  born  four  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiefer  are  domestic  in  their 
habits,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  life. 

After  eight  years’  service  at  Attica  and  an  offer  for  the  succeeding  year  Mr.  Kiefer 
informed  the  Board  that  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  seek  fields  of  labor  more 
remunerative  and  more  in  line  with  his  abilities  as  a teacher.  His  resignation  was  accepted 
with  reluctance.  Mr.  Kiefer  was  elected  to  the  Superintendency  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,, 
at  a salary  of  $1,200.  He  was  chosen  from  a field  of  sixty  applicants  to  this  position  at  the 
age  of  thirty- two.  His  work  here  has  been  uniformly  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  gives 
satisfaction  to  all.  He  has  just  recently  been  re-elected  to  the  position  at  a very  sub- 
stantial increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  Kiefer  is  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  also  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Academy  of  Science,  and  is  always  found 
at  the  meetings  of  the  local  teachers’  associations,  in  which  he  takes  an  active  part.  He  is 
a staunch  Christian  and  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Charles  A.  Krout, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  is  a men  well  and  favorably 
known  among  the  educators  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Krout  was  born  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1862,  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Rule)  Krout,  who  were 
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born  in  Maryland  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  1858.  His  father  was  a carpenter,  and  reared  a 
family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  September,  1903,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  The  mother  of  Superintendent  Ivrout  still  survives.  Mr.  Ivrout  spent  his 
vcuth  in  the  village  of  North  Woodbury,  Morrow  County,  where  he  also  obtained  his 
early  education.  After  completing  a course  of  study  in  the  village  schools,  he  went  to  Keo- 
kuk County,  Iowa,  and  taught  school  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ohio  and 
graduated  from  the  Chesterville  High  School, 
the  father  of  the  noted  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  signing  his 
diploma.  After  his  graduation  Mr.  Krout 
taught  school  in  Morrow  Countiy  until  1883, 
when  he  matriculated  as  a Freshman  in  Wit- 
tenberg College,  at  Springfield,  graduating 
from  this  well-known  institution  in  1887  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1890.  Since  leaving  college  he  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  continuously.  Three 
brothers  and  a sister  have  also  been  promi- 
nent in  school  work.  He  superintended  the 
village  schools  of  New  Burlington  until  1890, 
when  he  became  Principal  of  the  Tiffin  High 
School,  serving  in  this  position  until  1900, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Superintendency 
of  the  city  schools.  Mr.  Krout  received  his 
State  life  certificate  in  1894,  and  spent  the 
summer  of  that  year  at  Harvard  University, 
doing  special  work  in  physics. 

Charles  A.  Krout  On  the  25th  of  June,  1895,  he  was  married 

to  Mrs.  Eva  E.  Hartmann,  and,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Krout,  spent  the  summer  in  Europe.  Two  sons  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union, 
John  Allen  and  Charles  Vincent.  Mrs.  Krout  had  been  a successful  teacher  in  the  Tiffin 
High  School.  Her  father,  J.  T.  Bacher,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  receives  her  care. 
Mr.  Krout  is  a member  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
Treasurer  of  the  Council  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School,  while  Mrs.  Krout 
belonsrs  to  the  First  Reformed  Church.  Mr.  Krout  is  a Past  Master  of  the  Tiffin  Masonic 
Lodge  and  a member  of  DeMolay  Commandery,  K.  of  P.,  and  of  the  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  all  school  association  meetings  and  civic 
a/Tairs. 


William  D.  Lash, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  one  of  the  best-known 
educators  of  the  Buckeye  State,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  connected  with  the 
schools  of  his  city  for  more  than  a generation.  Under  his  tutorship  many  have  been  edu- 
cated who  now  hold  honorable  and  responsible  positions.  Mr.  Lash  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  on  the  24th  of  July,  1846.  He  was  born  and  raised  on  a farm  near  Athens,  Athens 
County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Jacob  Lash,  was  a native  and  an  early  pioneer  of  the  State  of 
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Ohio,  and  of  German  descent,  while  his 
mother,  Susie  (Morrison)  Lash,  was  of  Irish 
parentage.  Mr.  Lash  attended  the  district 
schools  and  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
entering  the  latter  institution  in  1866  and 
graduating  from  the  same  in  1871,  receiving 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  When  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he,  for  one  year,  became 
connected  with  the  schools  of  Jackson,  Ohio, 
and  in  1872  accepted  a position  as  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Zanesville  High  School,  and 
was  made  Principal  of  the  same  in  1875.  Three 
years  later  the  Board  of  Education  of  Zanes- 
ville appointed  him  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  that  city,  which  position  he  has  filled  con- 
tinuously since  that  date.  Mr.  Lash  is  recog- 
nized as  a man  who  takes  the  keenest  interest 
in  educational  work,  and  is  a member  of  the 
City  Board  of  Examiners,  State  Teachers’ 

Association,  and  the  National  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  28th  of  October,  1873,  he  took 
to  himself  a wife,  Jenet  W.  Griffin,  by  which 
marriage  he  is  the  father  of  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl.  He  takes  an  active  interest 
in  church  work,  and  is  a Ruling  Elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  his  home  city. 
His  residence  is  located  on  Dresden  Road,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Herrick  Layton, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the 
city  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  educators  in  the  State,  was  born  on  a 
farm  on  the  16th  of  October,  1866,  near  Jack- 
sontown,  Licking  County,  Ohio.  His  parents 
were  Frances  Marion  Layton  and  Lucinda  P 
Herrick.  His  father  was  a well-known  farmer 
who  also  engaged  in  the  undertaking  business, 
and  was  a native  Virginian.  His  mother  was 
born  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  was  a grand- 
daughter of  General  Samuel  Herrick.  Mr. 
Layton  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  home  district,  after  which  he 
attended  the  Ohio  Normal  University,  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  did  post-grad- 
uate work  in  other  Universities,  graduating 
from  the  Ohio  Normal  University  in  1892,  and 
from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  1896.  These  insti- 
tutions of  learning  conferred  upon  him  the 
degrees  of  B.S.,  B.L.,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Dr 
Layton  started  in  public  life  when  nineteen 
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years  of  age,  accepting  a position  as  a teacher  in  the  primary  schools  of  Jacksontown,  where 
"he  remained  for  a period  of  two  years.  The  two  following  years  he  taught  in  the  district 
schools,  after  which  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Dublin,  Franklin  County, 
Ohio.  That  position  was  held  by  him  two  years,  when  he  took  the  same  position  in  the 
Worthington  public  schools.  There  he  remained  for  three  years,  until  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  as  a teacher  of  English.  The  next  five  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanicsburg  and  Barnesville  schools.  At 
the  termination  of  that  period,  Mr.  Layton  was  offered  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  a much  larger  field,  that  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  where  at  the  present  writing  he  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Layton  is  conceded  to  be  a man  of  great 
intellectual  powers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  his  profession,  ever  striving 
to  improve  the  system  of  teaching,  and  always  ready  to  accept  the  newer  methods  of 
instruction  when  in  his  opinion  they  show  an  advancement  of  ideas.  He  has  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  teachers’  institute  work,  and  has  held  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Franklin  County  and  Champaign  County  Teachers’  Institutes.  He  was  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Franklin  County  S.  S.  Association;  for  two  years  he  was  School  Exam- 
iner in  Champaign  County,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  City  Board  of  School  Examiners 
of  Gallipolis.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  is  President  of  the  Tri-State  Association.  In  1901 
School  Commissioner  Bonebrake  appointed  Dr.  Layton  a member  of  the  committee  to  arrange 
a syllabus  on  physiology,  hygiene  and  scientific  temperance  for  the  schools  of  Ohio.  Dr. 
Layton  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie  M.  Brashares  on  the  26th  of  November,  1896.  He 
attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  where  he  is  a member  of  the 
Official  Board. 

William  S.  Lynch, 

Superintendent  of  the  Shelby  Public 
Schools,  Shelby,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1861,  at  West  Bedford,  Ohio. 
He  is  the  son  of  Cornelius  Lynch,  a farmer. 
His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Dorcas  A.  Fry. 
Both  of  his  parents  are  natives  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Lynch’s  grandfather  settled  in  Coshocton 
County  at  a very  early  day ; he  was  a hatter 
by  trade.  His  great-grandfather  came  from 
Ireland.  He  rendered  noble  service  to  his 
country  as  a Revolutionary  soldier.  Dr.  Hugh 
Lynch,  an  uncle  of  Superintendent  Lynch, 
resided  at  Millersburg,  Iowa  County,  Iowa, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted 
and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Captain 
of  a company  and  later  to  the  office  of  Major. 
After  two  years’  service  he  was  permitted  to 
return  home  on  account  of  ill  health  and  died 
in  a few  days  after  reaching  home.  John  Lynch, 
another  uncle,  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg, 
Maryland,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1862.  He  was 
a member  of  Company  A,  Sixteenth  O.  V.  I. 
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Superintendent  Lynch  received  his  early  education  in  a country  school.  In  1881  he 
entered  Denison  University,  and  completed  the  preparatory  course  and  a part  of  the  Fresh- 
man year  of  that  institution  ; then  dropped  out  of  college  and  taught  for  three  successive 
winters  in  his  home  school.  He  taught  a summer  term  in  the  West  Carlisle  schools,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  term  was  re-elected  for  the  next  year,  Mr.  Lynch  being  the  first  teacher 
in  the  West  Carlisle  schools  elected  for  a year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  entered  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  from  which  institution  he  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B. 
Since  graduation  he  has  given  his  time  to  teaching  and  superintending  public  schools.  He 
taught  one  year  in  the  A grammar  grade  of  the  Danville  and  Buckeye  City  Union  Schools, 
Knox  County,  Ohio,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools, 
which  position  he  filled  for  two  years,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  get  into  a wider  field 
ot  work,  he  resigned  at  Danville  and  superintended  the  schools  at  Bellville,  Ohio,  for  six 
years,  and  was  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of  two  years,  but  resigned  and  took  charge 
of  the  Shelby  public  schools,  which  position  he  is  now  filling.  He  has  had  charge  of  the 
Shelby  schools  for  eight  years. 

He  was  President  of  the  Richland  Couny  Teachers’  Institute  for  two  years,  President 
of  the  Bi-County  (Richland  and  Ashland  Counties)  Teachers’  Institute  for  two  years,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Northwestern  Teachers’  Association. 

In  political  belief,  Mr.  Lynch  is  a Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mansfield  Com- 
mandery,  No.  21,  Knights  Templar;  also  a member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 

B.  O.  Martin, 

Superintendent  of  the  North  Baltimore  (Wood  County,  Ohio)  Public  Schools,  was  born 
on  a farm  near  Greenville,  Ohio,  thirty-seven  years  ago.  Being  of  an  educational  turn  of 
mind,  he  was  able  to  read  at  three  years,  and  at  six  had  read  several  histories  of  the  United 
States  and  a history  of  the  world.  In  the  old 
schoolhouses  near  his  home  he  was  the  cham- 
pion speller  a hundred  times  before  he  was 
twelve.  Entering  Greenville  High  School  at 
thirteen,  he  left  it  at  fifteen,  and  began  teach- 
ing. His  marriage,  in  1887,  to  Miss  Anna 
Moist,  a neighbor’s  daughter,  was  a most 
fortunate  thing  for  the  young  school-teacher. 

Settled  in  a small  home,  he  studied  diligently^, 
and  at  twenty-one  secured  a first-grade  cer- 
tificate in  Darke  County.  He  also  served 
as  County  Examiner  in  Darke  County  for  six 
years.  Being  elected  as  Principal  of  the 
Arcanum  (Ohio)  High  School  in  1894,  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Normal  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1897,  and  again  in 
1899,  teaching  to  pay  his  expenses.  He  served 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Gettysburg  (Ohio) 
schools  for  three  years,  resigning  his  position 
to  accept  the  Superintendency  at  LaGrange, 

Ohio,  in  1809.  In  1901  he  was  elected  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Ashtabula 
Harbor,  and  to  his  present  position  in  1904, 
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and  has  faithfully  performed  his  work  and  won  the  respect  of  his  people.  Mr.  Martin 
is  an  advocate  of  thorough,  practical  education,  a firm  believer  in  self-control  in  High 
Schools,  and  a deep  thinker  for  himself.  Frank  in  speech  and  full  of  spirit  and  energy, 
he  is  a leader  among  men.  Endowed  with  more  than  his  share  of  backbone,  he  sometimes 
makes  enemies  by  standing  firmly  on  his  convictions,  but  he  is  broad-minded  enough  to 
give  other  men  the  right  of  their  own  convictions,  and  can  give  his  antagonists  credit  for 
their  true  worth.  Mr.  Martin  is  a writer  and  orator  of  some  merit  and  does  excellent 
work  as  an  institute  instructor  in  history  and  kindred  subjects.  While  it  may  be  a mis- 
fortune to  be  born  poor,  Mr.  Martin  has  made  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  bids  fair  to 
run  well  the  race  of  life. 

Clement  Luther  Martzolff, 

Now  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  New 
Lexington,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  was  born 
seven  miles  southwest  of  that  village  in  Mon- 
daycreek  Township,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1869.  His  grandparents,  paternal  and  mater- 
nal, came  from  Alsace,  Germany,  in  1834,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  upon  which  he  was  born. 
Here  he  lived  until  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  His  time  was  spent  in  working  on 
the  farm  and  going  to  the  district  school.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  teaching,  and  he 
has  devoted  his  time  to  that  profession,  with 
the  exception  of  different  periods,  when  he  has 
done  college  work — first  at  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  later  at  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  and  more  recently  at  Harvard 
University.  From  the  time  he  began  he  has 
been  considered  a leading  teacher  of  his 
county.  His  experience  has  covered  a wide 
range  of  work.  From  the  country  school,  the 
village  district  school,  township  High  School, 
the  Superintendency  of  Schools  and  normal 
work,  he  has  had  a varied  course.  One  year 
also  he  had  charge  of  a parochial  school  at  Circleville,  Ohio.  Superintendent  Martzolff 
served  with  credit  for  six  years  upon  the  County  Board  of  Examiners.  He  has  held 
various  positions  in  the  County  Institute,  and  has  been  a strong  advocate  of  more  profes- 
sionalism and  better  training  among  the  teachers.  He  championed  the  cause  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle,  and  urged  it  upon  the  teachers. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Mr.  Martzolff  began  the  practice  of  writing  and  speaking,  in  both 
of  which  he  excels.  By  writing  for  the  county  papers  and  attending  the  debating  societies 
in  the  neighborhood  he  rapidlv  gained  a reputation  in  both.  His  writings  on  various  sub- 
jects are  read  with  interest,  while  his  reputation  as  a public  speaker  extends  to  the  bounds 
of  the  State.  During  the  winter  season  he  delivers  many  lectures  to  popular  audiences,  and 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  he  is  in  much  demand  for  commencement  addresses. 
He  also  does  institute  work  before  the  teachers  in  different  counties. 
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George  C.  Maurer, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  September,  1862,  at  Bolivar,  Ohio.  He  is 
the  son  of  Jacob  Maurer  and  Margaret!) 
Maurer,  the  former  being  a native  of  Germany, 
who  came  with  his  father  to  this  country  in 
1836  when  a boy.  The  mother  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  near  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  George  C.  Maurer’s  father  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  State. 
He  owned  a large  and  well-improved  farm 
near  Bolivar,  Ohio.  It  was  his  pride  and 


Mr.  Martzolff  has  always  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  especially  of  history.  He  has 
taken  special  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own  county  and  State.  A few  years  ago  he 
published  a neat  little  history  of  his  native  county,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  people.  He  has  done  considerable  original  research  alono'  these  lines,  among  the  most 
important  result  of  which  is  his  more  recent  history  of  “Zane’s  Trace — the  First  Roadway 
in  Ohio.”  Mr.  Martzolff  is  a life  member  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
and  at  the  time  of  election  and  for  several  years  subsequently  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  member.  He  is  now  one  of  the  trustees  and  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  If  Superintendent  Martzolff  can  be  said  to  have  a “hobby,”  it  is  along  the 
lines  of  geology.  Even  in  childhood  he  had  the  back  yard  tilled  with  curious-shaped  stones 
and  varied  colored  pebbles  and  limestone  fossils.  This  grew  upon  him,  and  while  he  has 
never  made  the  subject  a deep  study,  there  are  few  men  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  geology  and  geography  of  his  and  adjoining  counties.  A geological  map  of  Perry 
County,  published  several  years  since,  has  been  widely  used  by  men  interested  in  the 
mineral  deposits  of  that  region.  He  has  for  a number  of  years  been  a member  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society. 

In  religious  faith  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a Lutheran.  He  was  reared  in  this 
church,  and  has  been  a communicant  member  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
active  in  his  church  duties,  and  has  filled  many  places  of  responsibility  and  honor  in  his 
denomination.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and  in  the  councils  of  that  party  he  holds  no 
mediocre  position.  He  has  served  with  credit  on  various  boards  and  delegations,  and  fre- 
quently presides  at  conventions.  He  has,  no  doubt,  presented  in  nominating  speeches 
more  candidates  than  any  other  man  in  his  county.  For  four  years  he  represented  his  party 
on  the  Board  of  Elections. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Superintendent  Martzolff  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a 
wife.  He  married  in  1894  Miss  Candus  Mace,  a prominent  and  successful  teacher  of  his 
county.  Mrs.  Martzolff  has  been  truly  a help- 
mate to  him.  Her  intellectual  abilities  and 
her  social  qualities  have  in  a great  measure 
assisted  in  the  success  of  her  husband.  They 
have  a beautiful  home  in  New  Lexington, 
filled  with  books  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  home  of  a liberal-minded  and  cultured 
family. 
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ambition  to  raise  the  finest  live  stock  and  have  the  most  luxurious  crops  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, as  well  as  to  rear  most  carefully  his  family  of  hoys  and  girls.  In  the  country  schools, 
at  Smithville  Academy,  the  Ohio  Normal  University  and  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Maurer  obtained  his  education.  At  the  latter  institution  he  received  the  Edward  Taylor 
Prize  Scholarship  in  1888,  for  the  highest  class  standing  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  a large  class.  He  graduated  from  that  seat  of  learning  in  June,  1890. 
Since  graduating  from  Wooster  University  he  has  done  special  work  with  the  leading  pro- 
fessors of  Clark,  Chicago,  Harvard  and  Cornell  Universities.  He  holds  the  degree  of 
Ph.M.,  given  to  him  in  1893,  from  Wooster.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years  he  began 
teaching  school  in  the  rural  districts  of  Tuscarawas  and  Stark  Counties,  and  for  six  years 
his  name  is  to  be  found  enrolled  among  the  teachers  of  the  country  and  village  schools. 
Immediately  upon  graduating  from  college  in  1890,  Mr.  Maurer  became  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Loudonville,  Ohio.  After  serving  in  that  capacity  for  three  years  he  was 
elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  New  Philadelphia  schools,  in  which  position  he  is 
now  serving  his  twelfth  year.  These  schools  have  steadily  grown  in  efficiency  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Maurer,  and  are  now  classed  among  the  finest  in  the  State.  The  pri- 
mary schools  have  been  graded,  with  three  divisions  to  each  grade,  so  that  pupils  failing  need 
not  go  over  an  entire  year’s  work  a second  time,  but  need  only  to  review  one-third  of  a 
Year’s  work.  Bright  pupils  can  easily  gain  time  bv  this  system  without  skipping  any  work, 
thus  enabling  them,  under  what  is  known  as  the  “New  Philadelphia’’  system,”  in  many  cases 
to  save  one  year’s  time.  The  New  Philadelphia  High  School  has  one  of  the  best  courses  in 
the  State.  Its  graduates  are  recognized  for  their  thorough  preparation  and  excellent  habits 
of  study  in  all  the  leading  colleges.  A diploma  from  there  at  once  gives  the  graduate  a pres- 
tige and  recognition  for  thorough  scholarship  and  training.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1891,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Georgia  Pocock,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  by  that  union  he  is  the  father 
of  a son,  Horace,  now  thirteen  years  old.  Mr.  Maurer  has  been  a church  member  since  his 
early  childhood.  His  pew  is  never  vacant  when  he  is  in  his  home  city. 

J.  L.  McDonald, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  W ellsville,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  has  spent 
a life-time,  not  only  in  the  same  field  of  labor,  but  also  in  the  same  position  which  he 
now  occupies.  Mr.  McDonald,  the  veteran  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  his  home  city,  has 
filled  his  present  office  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a record  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  man 
in  Ohio  has  duplicated.  He  has  guided  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  and  development 
of  many  thousands  who  are  now  and  have  been  instrumental  in  the  shaping  of  the  destiny 
of  our  great  State.  Three  generations  have  come  under  his  supervision,  and  there  is  many 
a grandparent  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio  who  spent  his  last  years  of  school  life  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  McDonald.  He  enjoys  a wide  popularity  in  his  home  county,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  splendid  abilities  as  an  instructor,  but  also  by  reason  of  his  many  sterling 
qualities.  He  is  a keen  student  of  human  nature,  and  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  youthful  mind  that  comes  under  his  care.  Having  been  all  his  life  a stalwart 
Republican,  he  was  induced  during  the  summer  of  1904  by  his  many  friends  in  his  party 
to  become  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Auditor  of  Columbiana  County.  He  consented  to 
have  his  name  brought  before  the  people  for  that  position,  but  was  defeated  for  the  nom- 
ination by  trickery  and  chicanery.  However,  his  friends  insisted  that  he  should  become  an 
independent  candidate  for  that  office,  and  2,500  voters  petitioned  the  Board  of  Elections  to 
place  Mr.  McDonald’s  name  on  the  ticket  as  an  independent  candidate.  He  was  defeated, 
however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  voters  misconstrued  the  meaning  of  the  ticket  which 
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they  voted.  Mr.  McDonald  has  always  taken 
the  most  lively  interest  in  all  educational 
matters  of  the  State,  and  he  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  as  lecturer  in  many  teachers’ 
institutes.  He  is  a married  man,  and  resides 
at  Tenth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


Allen  W.  McKay, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at 
Middleport,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1868,  at  Portland,  Ohio.  He  is  the 
son  of  Ruben  and  Irene  (Lockhart)  McKay, 
the  former  being  a farmer  and  a native  of 
Virginia  and  the  latter  a native  of  Ohio.  His 
parents  are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  who  for 
many  generations  have  resided  in  the  Eastern 
States.  His  father's  ancestors  fought  in 
Greene’s  army  in  the  Carolinas,  and  his  mater- 
nal grandfather  in  the  War  of  1812,  being 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  Mr. 

McKay  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  National  Normal  University 

at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  graduating  from  the  same  in  1896.  In  1887,  when  nineteen  years  of  age. 
he  began  teaching,  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  his  further  education.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  For  three  years  Mr.  McKay  was  Principal  of  the  school 
at  Racine,  Ohio,  and  was  Principal  of  the  Pomeroy  High  School  for  one  year.  He  has 
occupied  his  present  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Middleport  since 

1901,  and  his  work  in  that  locality  has  been 
very  successful  and  gratifying.  Mr.  McKay  is 
a member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  and  of  the  Methodist 
faith.  He  is  President  of  the  Meigs  County 
Teachers’  Institute,  and  resides  at  Middleport. 


Allen  W.  McKay 


William  McKendree  Vance, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Miamisburg,  and  an  educator  of  recognized 
authority,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  March,  1858, 
in  Champaign  County,  six  miles  east  of 
Urbana,  Ohio.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent 
on  his  father’s  side,  and  of  English  ancestry 
on  his  mother’s.  His  parents,  Rev.  John  Vance 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  V ance,  are  both  natives 
of  Ohio.  His  great-grandfather  came  from 
North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Kentucky.  The 
original  Vance  family  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try-before the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  name  is  enrolled  on  the  roster  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  while  his  ancestors  on  his 
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mother’s  side  also  fought  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812.  Mr. 
Vance’s  elementary  education  was  obtained  in  a number  of  different  schools,  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  father  was  an  itinerant  minister.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Urbana  High  School 
in  1876;  later  he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  graduating  from  that  well-known 
institution  in  1883,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  afterwards  that  of  A.M.  At  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  years  he  began  to  teach  in  a country  school  located  thirteen  miles  east  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  By  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  paid  for  his  education  through  High  School 
and  college.  After  graduation  from  the  High  School  and  prior  to  his  college  course,  he 
taught  for  one  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield,  and  for  two  years  in  Hamilton 
County.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  college  career  he  was  employed  by  the  University 
as  instructor  in  preparatory  classes.  After  leaving  college  he  was  for  one  year  Principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Gallipolis ; for  the  same  length  of  time  instructor  in  mathematics  in 
Kenyon  Military  Academy  at  Gambier ; Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Washington  C.  H. 
for  one  year,  and  for  five  years  Principal  of  the  Urbana  High  School.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  latter  place, 
which  he  held  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  he  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  the  State,  always  advocating  progressive  ideas  in  educational  practice. 
Four  years  ago  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Miamisburg,  and  has  recently 
been  re-elected  to  this  office  for  a period  of  three  years.  Mr.  Vance  has  done  a great  deal 
of  work  in  teachers’  institutes,  and  has  lectured  in  almost  half  the  counties  of  the  State. 
He  has  contributed  to  a number  of  educational  periodicals.  For  ten  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Champaign  County,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  belonged  to 
the  City  Board  of  Examiners  of  Urbana  and  Miamisburg.  He  is  a member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association,  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  the  Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association.  For  four  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  and  for  one 

year  was  its  President,  when  it  was  the  largest 
educational  body  in  the  country  save  the 
National  Association.  He  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.  W.  O.  T.  A. 
He  is  a member  of  all  of  the  Masonic  bodies 
of  the  York  Rite,  and  has  been  the  presiding 
officer  of  each.  In  1884  Mr.  Vance  was  married 
to  Miss  Amy  Sutherland,  of  Cincinnati.  He  is 
the  father  of  four  children,  two  girls  and  two 
boys.  He  is  a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  'His  residence  is  located  at  24  South 
Fifth  Street,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

William  Henry  Meek, 

leacher  of  American  History  and  Civil 
Government  in  the  Senior  classes  of  Steele 
High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1865,  at  Broken  Sword,  Ohio, 
the  son  of  John  F.  and  Christina  Meek. 

Mr.  Meek  is  a tvpical  Buckeye  — born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Ohio.  He  embodies, 
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besides  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  traits  and  qualities,  that  honest  aggressiveness 
long  since  identified  with  her  sons;  his  prominent  connection  with  the  representative  schools 
of  the  State  has  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  the  system  of  education,  enabling  him  to  con- 
serve the  best  interests  of  pupils,  teachers,  officers  and  patrons. 

His  advancement  in  his  professional  career  is  but  natural  and  legitimate  when  his  broad 
preparation  by  education,  training  and  experience  is  considered.  Naturally  of  scholarly 
instincts,  he  early  took  advantage  of  the  best  facilities,  and  in  1888  was  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Normal  University;  later  entering  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  he  graduated 
from  that  splendid  old  institution  in  1894,  with  high  honors  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Continuing  his  scholastic  pursuits,  Mr.  Meek  has  won  recognition  from  the  Miami 
University,  which  in  1898  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  addition,  he 
holds  High  School  certificates  from  Ohio  and  Michigan.  . He  has  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  address  teachers’  associations  and  to  lecture  before  institutes.  In  1898  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  High  School  section  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Mr.  Meek  combines  in  a marked  degree  the  attainments  of  a scholar  and  the  rare  quali- 
ties of  a true  teacher ; his  nine  years’  work  in  the  Steele  High  School  is  of  itself  an  enviable 
record  and  a,  fitting  testimonial  of  his  superior  qualifications  as  an  instructor.  He  is  also 
fortunate  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  his  genial  social  qualities  are 
evidenced  by  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  leading  men  in  the  educational  and  business 
world.  Mr.  Meek  is  prominent  in  fraternal  circles. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Meek  was  appointed  member  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  reappointed,  in  1903.  His  reappointment  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  five-year  law  went  into  effect,  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr. 
Meek  is  the  only  High  School  man  ever  accorded  the  honor  of  a place  on  the  State  Board 
of  School  Examiners,  a gracious  compliment  to  his  broad  culture  and  executive  ability. 

Mr.  Meek  in  politics  is  a staunch  Repub- 
lican. He  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the 
Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and  a thirty-second-degree 
Mason.  He  is  a single  man,  and  a member  of 
the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


Harvey  C.  Minnich, 

Dean  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  bom 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1861,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  one  mile  west  of  Union,  Ran- 
dolph Township.  His  father,  Adam  Minnich, 
was  a successful  farmer,  and  like  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Zeigler,  a resident  and  native  of 
Ohio,  and  a descendant  of  the  sturdy  Penn- 
svlvania  Germans  who  migrated  to  Ohio  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Dean  Minnich  received  his  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  Darke  County,  the  Green- 
ville High  School,  the  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity, the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Harvard  University,  and  has  received  the 
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decrees  of  M.Sc.  and  A.M.  His  career  as  an  educator  touches  almost  all  phases  of  public 
school  work.  In  1879  he  began  teaching  in  the  district  schools,  and  wrought  in  this 
capacity  three  years.  He  was  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Castine,  Ohio,  in  1881-1882; 
of  the  Pyrmont  village  schools  in  1883-1884,  and  again  of  the  Castine  schools  from  1885-1887. 
In  1889  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Hutchinson  public  schools,  in  Kansas,  and 
served  until  1892,  resigning  in  October,  1892,  to  accept  a call  to  the  Superintendencv  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ohio)  public  schools.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  Hillsboro  from  1892 
to  1902,  resigning  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  Middletown,  Ohio.  In 
1903  he  was  elected  to  the  Deanship  of  the  newly  created  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of 
Miami  University.  For  a number  of  years  Dean  Minnlch  filled  the  position  of  County  and 
Citv  School  Examiner.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has  lectured  widely  in  institutes  and  educational  con- 
ventions. He  is  President  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  a member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association,  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  and  is 
a Knight  Templar.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  represented  his 
church  as  lay  delegate  in  the  General  Conferences  of  1900  and  1904.  Bertha  B.  Minnich 
became  his  wife  on  the  25th  of  February,  1889,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two  children, 
Dwight  Elmer,  born  on  the  28th  of  January,  1890,  and  Helen  Marguerite,  born  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1896. 

R.  W.  Mitchell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  historic  city  of  Defiance,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
the  most  efficient  and  able  educators  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  and  thanks  to  his 
energy  and  ability  the  schools  of  Defiance  compare  favorably  in  all  grades  with  any  similarly 
situated  in  Ohio.  Under  his  able  Superintendency  the  schools  are  proficient  in  all  details, 
and  the  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  is  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view.  Mr. 

Mitchell  is  interested  in  all  educational  move- 
ments of  the  State,  and  he  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  school  work  throughout 
Ohio,  since  he  began  teaching,  when  a young 
man.  He  has  a wide  experience  in  all  kinds  of 
educational  work,  having  served  in  all  grades 
of  teachers'  work.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Defiance  schools,  he 
was  for  a number  of  years  Principal  of  the 
High  School  in  his  home  city. 

W.  H.  Mitchell, 

Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
London,  O.,  and  a member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Teachers’  Examiners,  is  one  of  the  best 
educators  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Progressive, 
intelligent  and  energetic,  under  his  direction 
the  schools  of  New  London  occupy  an  enviable 
position  among  the  schools  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Waiter 
and  Mary  E.  Mitchell,  and  was  born  in  Boone- 
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ville,  Warrick  County,  Indiana,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1853.  At  an  early  age  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  Ohio,  and  obtained  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Gal- 
lipolis,  Ohio,  and  his  collegiate  training  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  1874  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  later  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  Returning 
to  the  town  of  his  boyhood  after  graduation  from  college,  Mr.  Mitchell  immediately  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  teaching,  accepting  the  position  of  Principal  of  Gallia  Academy,  at  Gal 
lipolis.  He  was  at  once  appointed  a member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Gallia  County, 
and  that  of  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  serving  as  clerk  of  both  Boards  until  1883,  when  he  resigned 
from  his  different  positions  in  Gallia  County  to  accept  the  Superintendency  of  the  Mon- 
roeville public  schools.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  for  fifteen  consecutive  years.  For 
a number  of  years  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  he  was  also  Superintendent  of  the 
Ridgefield  Township  public  schools.  In  February  of  1885  he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  Huron  County  Board  of  School  Examiners,  on  which  body  he  is  still  serving.  In 
August,  1898,  he  was  called  to  New  London  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of 
that  place,  a position  he  occupies  at  the  present  time.  In  1879  he  received  a High  School 
life  certificate.  There  are  few  educators  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  have  had  the  long  and 
varied  experiences  in  teaching  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  has  taught  in 
the  sub-district  schools,  been  Principal  of  an  academy,  Superintendent  of  town  and  township 
public  schools ; served  on  city,  county  and  State  Boards  of  School  Examiners,  to  which  latter 
Board  he  was  appointed  by  State  School  Commissioner  Bonebrake ; he  has  been  later  employed 
as  an  institute  and  summer  school  instructor,  and  repeatedly  honored  with  places  upon 
the  program  of  county,  district,  State  and  National  teachers’  associations.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1879,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  married  to  Clara  C.  Langley,  of  Gallipolis,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  H.  and  Caroline  M.  Langley.  To  this  union  have  been  born  two 
children,  Caroline  L.  Mitchell,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1885,  and  Walter  E.  Mitchell,  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1888,  both  of  whom  are  living  and  possessed  of  a most  promising  expect- 
ancy of  life  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Mitchell  takes  an  active  part  in  Masonic  affairs,  and  is 
Worshipful  Master  of  Ruby  Lodge  in  his  home  town. 

John  E.  Morris, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  pretty  city  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  occupied 
his  present  position  for  a number  of  years.  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  high  standard 
of  his  schools  are  due  largely  to  the  splendid  influences  of  the  able  gentleman  who  at 
present  dominates  their  destinies.  He  has  brought  to  his  present  position  a life-time  of 
study  and  long  years  of  experience.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State  he  has  occupied  all 
the  different  educational  positions.  A man  of  high  honor,  fair  in  his  dealings,  a natural 
educator  and  a conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher,  Mr.  Morris  has  during  all  his  active 
life  in  his  chosen  profession  evidenced  a keen  interest  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  State,  and  has  been  a contributor  and  lecturer  before  many  teachers’  institutes.  His 
ideas  are  modern,  and  he  constantly  searches  for  improvements  in  the  system  of  teaching. 
He  is  a member  of  a number  of  educational  bodies,  as  well  as  social  organizations.  His 
efforts  are  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  He  has  a host 
of  friends  all  over  the  State,  and  resides  with  his  family  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  Oldt, 

Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Put-in-Bay  and  Clerk  of  the  Ottawa  County  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Teachers,  was  born  at  Beaver  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1865.  From  childhood  he  was  sent  to  school  regularly  about  six  months  a year, 
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although  public  schools  were  then  open  but'  four  months  a year.  The  remaining  six 
months  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm.  At  thirteen  he  enrolled  in  a teachers’  normal  school 
and  at  that  age  creditably  passed  a teacher’s  examination,  and  began  to  teach  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  taught  in  Pennsylvania  for  seven  consecutive  winters,  devoting  the  fall 
and  spring  terms  to  study  in  various  State  and  County  Normal  Schools.  For  two  terms, 
in  1886,  he  held  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Snyder  County  Teachers’  Normal  School 

at  Beaver  Springs.  In  1887  he  entered  Central 
Pennsylvania  College,  now  Albright  College, 
as  a Freshman,  and  graduated  from  the  clas- 
sical department  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1890.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  went 
to  Ohio  to  teach.  He  began  at  Put-in-Bay,  and 
after  two  years  succeeded  to  the  Principalship. 
His  vacations  and  spare  moments  were  devoted 
to  his  own  improvement,  so  that  since  coming 
to  Ohio  he  has  completed  a commercial  course, 
earned  his  master  degree  from  his  Alma  Mater, 
received  a High  School  life  certificate  from 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  com- 
pleted three-fourths  of  a course  in  pedagogy, 
leading  to  a higher  degree  in  Lebanon  Valley 
College.  Mr.  Oldt  has  taught  school  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ottawa 
County  Board  of  Teachers’  Examiners.  Out- 
side of  educational  work,  he  has  not  neglected 
his  duties  as  a citizen.  In  April,  1898,  he  was 
made  the  unanimous  choice  of  both  political 
parties  for  Mayor  of  the  village  of  Put-in-Bay, 
the  most  famous  summer  resort  in  Ohio,  to 
which  position  he  was  four  times  elected, 
twice  without  opposition,  and  is  now  serving  as  a very  efficient  Mayor  of  that  village, 
as  well  as  occupying  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  same 
place.  He  also  served  for  five  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Put-in-Bay  Township. 
Professor  Oldt  is  considered  a fine  scholar  and  excellent  teacher,  and  enjoys  a good  musical 
training.  Fie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Beaver  Springs  Flerald ; has  been  for  the 
last  ten  years  a vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  teacher  and  Superintendent  in  Sunday 
School  all  his  life,  and  for  years  an  active  worker  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


E.  W.  Patterson, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Wellston,  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Jackson  County  on  the  23d  of  September,  1859.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Marietta  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated,  among  the  foremost  in  his  class.  While  in  college  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  prize  declaimers,  and  won  prizes  for  general  scholarship  two  successive  years. 
Professor  Manatt,  of  Brown  University,  says  of  him : “In  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  I never  knew  a better  or  a more  thorough  student.”  After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson entered  the  teaching  profession,  first  in  Burlington  Military  Academy,  New  Jersey, 
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George  D.  Pettee, 

The  present  Principal  of  the  University 
School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  came  to  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs  from  an  extended 
experience  in  one  of  the  strongest  classical 
schools  of  the  country — Phillips  Academy,  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  of  him  it  has 
perhaps  correctly  been  said  that  he  has  had  as  wide  an  acquaintance,  of  an  intimate  and 
personal  sort,  with  four  or  five  thousand  boys  who  have  entered  the  leading  American  col- 
leges, as  any  teacher  now  living.  In  coming  to  Ohio  and  addressing  himself  to  the  school 
problems  of  an  institution  like  University  School,  he  has  testified  to  a personal  belief  in  the 

principles  upon  which  the  school  is  founded, 
and  with  a real  enthusiasm  has,  in  not  a few 
ways,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  school  to  a 
riper  fruition  of  its  first  hopes  and  plans. 


Arthur  Powell, 

Who  holds  the  responsible  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Middletown  city  schools, 
ranks  as  an  educator  of  high  order.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Pinion  which  is  more 
advanced  than  Ohio  in  the  attention  which  is 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  young ; all  over  the 
State  there  are  earnest,  interested  workers 
in  the  good  cause,  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  progress  of  the 
coming  generation,  and  whose  highest  reward 
is  to  see  the  advancement  of  the  race.  In  this 
good  work  no  one  has  taken  a greater  interest, 
or  devoted  himself  more  untiringly  than  Mr. 
Powell.  He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm, 
near  Sharon,  Noble  County,  Ohio,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  1853.  His  father,  Andrew  Powell, 


where  he  prepared  students  for  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Columbia.  Since  this  time  he 
was  employed  as  High  School  teacher  in  Jack- 
son,  Ohio,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  is  now 
entering  his  tenth  year  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Wellston.  Mr.  Patterson 
also  served  his  third  term  as  City  and  County 
Examiner.  He  holds  a High  School  life  cer- 
tificate. Mr.  Patterson,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  has  made  special  preparation  for  his 
work  by  studying  under  Professors  of  John 
Hopkins  and  Yale.  His  work  speaks  for  itself 
and  has  been  crowned  with  much  success. 
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was  also  a native  of  Ohio,  and  was  of  Scotch  descent,  ancestors  of  the  family  having  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Being  people  of  great  force  of  character 
and  a high  order  of  intelligence,  they  soon  became  prominent  in  their  adopted  country,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  The  grandfather,  Samuel  Powell,  was  a 
minister  in  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  died  in  the  pulpit,  while  engaged  in  his 
duties  as  a preacher.  I he  maiden  name  of  Mr.  Powell's  mother  was  Martha  Lyons.  She 
was  also  born  in  the  Buckeye  State. 


Brought  up  on  a farm,  and  his  services 
being  almost  indispensable  in  its  operation, 
Mr.  Arthur  Powell,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  had  received  only  a district  school  edu- 
cation. But  the  boy  was  ambitious,  and  deter- 
mined on  having  that  which  he  knew  was  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
life- — an  education.  His  first  step  was  to  enter 
the  Ohio  Central  Normal  College  at  Worth- 
ington, where  he  worked  his  way,  taking  a 
preparatory  course.  After  this  he  took  a course 
of  one  year  at  the  preparatory  school  at 
Oberlin,  and  during  this  time  taught  a select 
school  and  also  took  private  lessons  from  a 
prominent  and  highly  educated  Episcopal 
clergyman.  At  eighteen  he  began  to  teach 
school  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  still  further 
pursue  his  collegiate  education,  and  taught 
for  four  years  before  his  ambition  was  ful- 
filled. At  twenty-two,  however,  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  graduating  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1880  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  after 
having  completed  the  five-year  course  in  four 
years.  At  his  graduation  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  and  was  also  one  of  the  students 
selected  for  the  oratorical  contest,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  distinction;  in 
fact,  his  whole  college  career  was  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  his  instructors.  On 
leaving  Oberlin,  Mr.  Powell  took  charge  of  the  schools  at  St.  Paris,  Ohio,  and  then  for 
six  years  was  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  In  both  these  places  he  won 
the  regard  of  pupils  and  parents,  and  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  thorough 
teachers  the  schools  had  ever  had.  His  next  position  was  as  Principal  of  the  Barnesville  schools, 
and  from  that  place  he  came  to  Marion  to  fill  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
that  city.  During  Mr.  Powell’s  stay  in  Marion  he  has  worked  almost  incalculable  good  in  the 
cause  of  the  higher  education  of  the  pupils  of  the  city.  Of  the  many  improvements  which 
he  had  introduced  in  the  schools  is  the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  a branch  of  study  which 
has  added  materially  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  their  work.  He  also  revised  the 
High  School  course,  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  so  much  that  pupils  are  now  admitted 
to  any  college  in  the  State  on  presentation  of  a certificate  from  the  Marion  High  School, 
a feature  that  has  worked  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  students  by  stimulating  them  to 
further  effort,  with  a greater  end  in  view,  and  setting  an  example  for  other  High  Schools 
in  the  State  to  follow.  The  Superintendencv  of  the  school  involved  the  oversight  of  nearly 
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fifty  teachers,  who  in  turn  had  charge  of  about  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  the 
work  necessary  in  prescribing  the  different  courses  of  study  for  these,  and  in  laying  down 
rules  for  their  management  and  discipline,  rendered  the  position  of  Superintendent  no 
sinecure.  Knowing  from  long  experience  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil  from  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  and  space,  Professor  Powell  earnestly  advocated 
the  erection  of  a new  High  School  building,  and  the  result  is  a splendid  structure,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State.  In  countless  other  ways  his  influence  was  felt,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  not  so.  Imbued  with  a love  for  his  work,  and  thinking  it  one  of  the 
highest  that  men  can  engage  in,  he  enters  with  a vim  into  everything  that  tends  to  raise 
the  standard  of  education.  Mr.  Powell  remained  in  Marion  for  a period  of  eleven  years, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  citizens  and  pupils  of  Marion.  During  his  two  years’  stay  at  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  Mr.  Powell  was  instrumental  in  raising  the  schools  of  that  city  to  the  standard 
they  now  occupy.  He  improved  the  schools  in  general,  had  the  courses  of  the  High  School 
rewritten,  and  also  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  those  institutions.  In  1903  Mr 
Powell  was  offered  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  He  accepted 
the  position  and  soon  his  influence  was  felt  in  that  much  larger  field  of  school  work.  He 
began  his  duties  with  a revision  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  most 
important  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Buckeye  State  gave  their  approval  of  the  classical 
course  of  the  Middletown  High  School  and  expressed  a willingness  to  admit  into  their  Fresh- 
man classes  all  who  have  completed  said  course.  These  colleges  and  universities  are  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Western  Reserve  University,  Marietta  College,  Ohio  University,  Denison 
University,  Miami  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Oberlin  College,  Wooster  Uni- 
versity and  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  Powell  is  the  owner  of  a State  life  teachers’  certificate,  issued  to  him  in  1884.  He 
is  particularly  interested  in  teachers’  institutes,  and  for  many  years  has  taken  a leading 
part  in  them,  attending  them  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  organizing  and  holding 
them  in  various  counties.  So  successful  has  he  been  in  the  conduct  of  these,  that  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  be  recalled  five  or  six  times,  and  the  many  congratulatory  press 
notices  and  private  communications  received  by  him  show  in  what  regard  his  services  are 
held.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  educational  bodies,  and  is  a member  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  the  Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  the  Central  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association,  and  the  National  Teachers’  Association.  He  was  President  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  in  1903,  and  at  the  present  writing  he  is  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  School  Examiners,  to  which  body  he  was  appointed  a member  by  State  School 
Commissioner  Bonebrake. 

Socially,  Mr.  Powell  is  a member  of  the  different  branches  of  Masonry,  of  the  K.  of  P. 
and  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  In  political  belief  he  is  a Republican,  and  in  religion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  faith.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1884,  while  living  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Mr.  Powell 
was  married  to  Miss  Ada  Franks.  Mrs.  Powell  is  a lady  of  liberal  education  and  of  much 
refinement,  who  takes  a great  interest  in  her  husband’s  work,  and  shares  with  him  in  the 
regard  with  which  he  meets.  They  have  two  children,  Stanley  Franks  and  Carroll  Arthur. 
Mrs.  Powell  has  always  been  active  in  woman  club  work  at  Marion  and  Steubenville,  as 
well  as  in  Middletown. 

Robert  E.  Rayman, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  ranks  among  the  most 
efficient  educators  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  His  experiences  as  a 
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teacher  are  varied  and  extensive,  he  having  held  positions  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  Buckeye  State,  from  district  and  country  schools  to  Super- 
intendent. Unquestionably,  Mr.  Rayman  is  a man  well  adapted  for  the  responsible  office 
he  holds.  Under  his  management  the  schools  of  East  Liverpool  have  forced  themselves  into 
line  with  the  very  best  schools  of  Ohio,  and  the  course  of  study  has  been  advanced  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Rayman  possesses  a profound 
knowledge,  affable  manners,  and  is  a keen  judge  of  human  nature.  His  offices  are  located 
in  the  Central  School  Building  of  East  Liverpool,  one  of  the  best-equipped  school  build- 
ings in  the  State.  Outside  of  being  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Crockery 
City,  Mr.  Rayman  is  also  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  East  Liverpool,  being  the 
President  of  the  Ohio  River  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  of  East  Liverpool.  He  resides  on 
Pine  Street,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  that  city.  Mr.  Rayman  and  his  family 
are  devoted  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  East  Liverpool. 

John  M.  Sarver, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  of  German  origin.  His  family 
came  to  the  United  States  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  father,  Michael 
Sarver,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
engaged  in  farming,  purchasing  a place  in 
Stark  County,  Ohio,  in  1865.  His  mother  was 
Eliza  J.  Sarver.  Mr.  John  M.  Sarver  was  born 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1865,  on  the  farm 
mentioned  above.  He  obtained  his  first  educa- 
tion in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town 
ship.  When  seven  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  California,  and  later,  in  1876, 
returned  East  and  resided  in  Philadelphia. 
After  a stay  of  six  months  in  the  Quaker  City 
the  family  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  the 
son  attended  the  public  schools,  and  graduated 
from  the  High  School  of  that  place  with  the 
class  of  1884.  At  an  early  age  he  began  teach- 
ing in  country  schools  during  the  winter,  and 
at  other  times  attended  the  Ohio  Normal  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  took  a classical  course  and 
graduated  from  in  1886.  When  only  twenty- 
one  years  old,  in  1887,  Mr.  Sarver  was  elected  Principal  of  the  North  Cherry  Street  School 
in  Canton,  remaining  in  that  position  for  a period  of  five  years,  after  which  time  he  was 
appointed  teacher  m the  High  School.  Since  1901  Mr.  Sarver  has  occupied  his  present 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Canton  schools.  While  having  charge  of  the  Principalship 
of  the  North  Cherry  Street  School,  he  took  a special  course  at  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  also  spent  one  summer  at  the  LTniversity  of  Buffalo  and  several  sum- 
mers in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Chautauqua,  New  York.  In  1889-1890  Mr.  Sarver 
was  President  of  the  Stark  County  Teachers’  Association,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners.  In  1889  he  was  granted  a State  life  teachers’ 
certificate  of  the  highest  grade.  During  several  summers  he  taught  in  the  Wooster  Uni- 
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versity.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  the  National  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  socially  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  K.  of  P.,  O.  U.  A.  M.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Mr.  Sarver  attends  the  Lutheran  Trinity  Church.  He  is  a born  educator,  a man  of  broad 
knowledge  and  good  common  sense.  Having  recognized  histrionic  abilities,  his  services 
have  been  in  great  demand  in  many  educational  meetings,  and  he  also  is  a writer  of  many 
essays  on  educational  matters. 

Frederick  Schnee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  born  at  Freeburg  on  the  30th  of  April, 

1848.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Freeburg  Academy,  until 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Summit  County,  Ohio.  He  attended 
the  High  School  at  Akron  and  Greensburg 
Seminary.  He  commenced  to  teach  in  1867 
and  for  a period  of  three  winters  taught  a 
district  school  in  Summit  County  and  two 
summer  terms  of  select  school  at  Uniontown. 

Stark  County,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
under  Rev.  D.  M.  Martens.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Richfield  Centra]  High 
School.  In  1872  he  located  in  Akron,  where 
he  engaged  in  life  insurance  and  school  furni- 
ture business,  and  taught  school  in  a suburb 
of  the  city  from  1875  to  1877.  In  1877  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Mogadore,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  From  1883  to  1885  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Norton  Township 
and  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  It  is  his  constant  aim  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  which  they  had  reached  under  able  supervision  by  his  predecessors,  and  to 
keep  them  abreast  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  times.  The  High  School  was 
organized  in  1855.  Mr.  H.  K.  Taylor  was  the  first  Superintendent  and  Principal.  He  held 
the  position  for  six  years-,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  system  of  schools.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  succeeded  by  L.  H.  Delano,  in  1861  ; followed  by  Professor  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
in  1863;  Mr.  George  McLaughlin,  in  1865;  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  B.  B.  Tremelin,  in 
1866;  Virgil  P.  Kline,  Esq.,  T867;  Professor  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  poet  and  author,  1869; 
Miss  Almeda  A.  Booth,  1871;  G.  L.  McMillen,  1874;  Mr.  Augustus  N.  Bernard,  1875. 
TJnder  Mr.  Bernard’s  administration  the  first  course  of  study  was  adopted,  and  three  classes, 
sixteen  pupils,  were  graduated.  Mr.  Bernard’s  incumbency  continued  until  September, 
1883.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowlin  was  his  successor,  who  filled  the  position  for  two  years,  gradu- 
ating two  classes,  ten  pupils.  Linder  Mr.  Schnee’s  supervision,  twenty  classes,  including 
the  class  of  1905,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pupils,  have  been  graduated.  A four  years’ 
course  of  study  is  maintained,  and  the  school  is  an  accredited  High  School,  first  grade.  Mr. 
Clinton  R.  Stauffer  is  Principal  of  the  High  School.  He,  with  two  assistant  teachers  and 
the  Superintendent,  constitute  the  instructors  in  the  High  School.  The  course  of  study  in 
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the  grades  covers  a period  of  eight  years.  The  grade  teachers  are  fourteen  in  number.  The 
enrollment  for  1904-1905  is  720 — 95  in  High  School  and  625  in  the  grades.  The  teachers 
are  organized  into  a class  for  the  study  of  methods,  and  the  work  prescribed  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle. 

Mr.  Schnee  takes  an  active  interest  in  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools, 
whatever  its  source  may  be.  He  has  been  a working  member  of  the  Summit  County 
Teachers’  Association  since  1870,  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association  since  1872, 
and  has  attended  many  sessions  of  the  State  Association  and  three  sessions  of  the  National 
Association.  He  has  done  much  institute  work,  and  served  on  the  Summit  County  Board 
of  School  Examiners  for  a period  of  sixteen  years. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1870,  Mr.  Schnee  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Gilcrest, 
of  Springfield,  Summit  County.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Robert  G.,  a physician, 
and  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  in  the  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  Thomas  J.,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  dealer  in  real  estate  and  timber. 


J.  A.  Shawan, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  an  educator  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  was  born  in  Wapakoneta, 
Ohio,  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances. 
He  was  deprived  of  mother’s  care  at  the 
early  age  of  three,  and  when  but  seven  years 
old  his  father  died,  leaving  him  and  three 
brothers  to  meet  the  conflicts  of  life.  An  uncle 
took  the  orphan  boy  to  Champaign  County, 
where  he  found  a home.  This  was  during  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  uncle,  the  only 
one  to  whom  the  boy  looked  for  support,  went 
to  the  front  to  help  put  down  the  rebellion, 
and  like  many  others,  never  returned.  From 
this  time  on  Mr.  Shawan  had  to  struggle  alone 
for  his  existence.  Naturally  congenial,  and 
having  no  bad  habits,  he  was  a welcome  guest 
wherever  known.  This  characteristic  has  fol- 
lowed him  through  life.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
feeling  the  need  of  an  education  to  better  fit 
him  for  a useful  life,  he,  unaided,  began  his 
studies.  Education  became  his  hobby,  and 
early  and  late  the  spelling  book,  arithmetic  and 
books  of  the  Ohio  School  Library  were  in  his  hands.  The  most  difficult  problems  were 
solved  by  him  while  doing  chores  or  following  the  plow.  He  attended  school  each  winter 
and  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  his  class,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  mastered  the  com- 
mon school  course,  completed  one  full  year  at  the  C rbana  High  School  and  passed  the 
county  teachers’  examination,  receiving  a certificate.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  for 
four  years  as  a teacher,  receiving  before  quitting  the  highest  wages  paid  to  any  country 
teacher  in  the  county.  Resigning  from  this  position,  he  entered  Oberlin  College,  graduating 
in  1880  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  Three  years  later  that  institution  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.  Mr.  Shawan  s career  as  a Superintendent  began  immediately  after 
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graduation.  He  was  offered  two  positions  on  the  same  day  — St.  Marys,  Ohio, 
and  Georgetown,  Illinois.  He  chose  the  former.  After  three  years  of  splendid  work,  he 
was  called  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  remained  until  1889.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Columbus.  He  is  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  all  lines  of  educational  work.  He  was  a County  Examiner  for  two  terms  in  Knox 
County,  and  is  now  serving  his  sixth  term  as  a member  of  the  Columbus  City  Board  of 
Examiners.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  and  has 
served  ten  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association.  He  is  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Educational  Association,  was  First  Vice  President  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  one  term,  and  was  instrumental  in  having  one  session  of  that  body  held 
in  the  city  of  Columbus.  He  is  President  of  the  Central  Ohio  School  Master’s  Club,  a new 
and  vigorous  organization,  which  has  for  its  object  social' enjoyment  and  informal  discussion 
of  vital  school  questions.  In  1903  Mr.  Shawan  was  a prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of 
State  School  Commissioner.  Under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Shawan,  the  public  schools  of 
Columbus  have  obtained  a reputation  for  efficiency  unsurpassed  throughout  the  nation. 


Albert  Hugh  Sherer,  A.  B. 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Oxford,  Ohio,  was  born  near  New  Paris, 

Preble  County,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  March, 

1861.  He  lived  and  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  began  to  teach  in  the  district  schools.  Such 
education  as  he  had  at  this  time  had  been 
acquired  in  the  neighboring  country  school 
and  through  self  application.  As  soon  as  he 
had  fairly  gained  a start  in  teaching  he  began 
to  improve  his  education  by  attending  the 
summer  sessions  of  the  Central  Normal  School 
at  Danville,  Indiana.  This  he  continued  for 
several  years,  then  entered  this  institution  for 
a year’s  resident  study,  graduating  in  1888. 

He  was  at  once  elected  to  the  Principalship  of 
the  public  schools  at  Carthage,  Indiana,  and 
remained  in  this  position  for  seven  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  entered  the 
State  University  as  a student.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  entered  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  from  which 

he  received  his  degree  in  1899.  Several  months  previous  to  his  graduation  from  the  University 
he  was  engaged  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Gas  City,  Ind.  This  position  he  held  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Oxford  in  the  same  capacity, which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  June,  1886,  Mr.  Sherer  was  married  to  Miss  Annabel  Trueblood,  of  Danville,  Ind. 
They  have  had  two  children,  a son  dying  in  infancy  and  a daughter,  Helen,  now  a member 
of  the  Senior  class  of  the  High  School.  In  all  Mr.  Sherer’s  educational  efforts  his  wife  has 
been  an  inspiration  and  valuable  assistant,  having  for  several  years  been  Principal  of  the 
High  School  where  he  was  Superintendent.  It  is  a matter  of  pardonable  pride  that  he  has 
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never  held  a position  to  which  he  has  not  been  invited  to  return  after  having  left  it. 
Mr.  Sherer  is  a man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  high  educational  aims  and  ideals.  He 
believes  in  an  intelligent  use  of  the  best  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  education.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Oxford  schools  during  the  past  three  years  is  a matter  of  great  local  public  pride. 


T.  W.  Shimp 


T.  W.  Shimp, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at  Del- 
phos,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Indiana.  He  was 
born  in  Jay  County  on  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1867,  and  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  a farm, 
attending  the  public  schools  as  long  as  the 
duties  of  the  farm  would  allow  each  winter. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Shimp  took  the 
county  examination  for  a teacher’s  license. 
Having  secured  a certificate,  he  taught  for 
several  years  in  the  country,  and  attended 
normal  school  during  the  summer  vacations. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
village  school  at  Lancaster,  Indiana.  This 
position  he  retained  for  three  years.  While  in 
charge  of  the  Lancaster  school,  Mr.  Shimp 
passed  the  county  examination,  securing  the 
highest  average,  at  least  for  many  years,  in 
that  county — 98.8  per  cent.  He  then  attended 
school  for  two  years  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and 
graduated  from  that  university  in  1891.  While 
at  Lebanon  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Sciotoville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Shimp  held 
this  position  for  one  year,  and  was  then  elected 
to  a similar  position  at  Ft.  Recovery,  Ohio.  Mr.  Shimp  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Ft. 
Recovery  for  six  years.  Resigning  there,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  which  position  he  held  for  five  years.  After  re-election  at  Upper  Sandusky,  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  Superintendency  at  Delphos.  This  position  he  is  occupying  at  the  present 
time,  having  been  re-elected  at  the  largest  salary  ever  paid  a Superintendent  in  that  city. 
During  the  first  year  at  Delphos  Mr.  Shimp  advanced  the  High  School  from  second  grade 
to  first  grade.  The  schools  of  Delphos  are  beginning  to  take  rank  among  the  best  schools 
of  the  State.  On  the  26th  day  of  December,  1893,  Mr.  Shimp  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Ella  Sheward,  of  Portland,  Indiana.  To  this  union  two  children  were  born,  Paul  Brooks 
and  Eva  lone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shimp  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Delphos, 
Ohio,  of  which  Mr.  Shimp  at  present  is  Elder.  He  is  also  President  of  the  local  C.  E. 
Society,  while  both  are  active  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Shimp  holds  both  com- 
mon and  High  School  life  certificates  in  Ohio,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  instruct- 
ing at  teachers’  institutes  and  county  associations.  He  is  always  interested  in  everything 
which  looks  toward  the  elevation  of  our  citizens  and  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  good. 


Oscar  M.  Soule, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Franklin,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  June,  1865,  at  White 
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Hall,  Greene  County,  Illinois.  His  parents 
were  Ira  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Dunham)  Soule, 
natives  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  respectively.  Mr. 
Soule  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  a lineal  descendant  on  his  father's  side  of 
George  Soule,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Mayflower.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio  in 
1879.  Mr.  Soule  obtained  the  first  rudiments 
of  knowledge  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois, 
after  which  he  attended  the  National  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  from  where  he 
graduated  in  1892  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  He 
afterwards  took  a post-graduate  course  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  he  began  teaching.  Until  then 
he  had  worked  on  a farm,  thereby  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  his  academic 
education.  For  three  years  he  taught  school 
Seven  Mile,  Ohio,  and  for  two  years  in 


in 
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Springboro,  Ohio.  In  the  year  of  1900  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Franklin  (Ohio) 

High  School.  After  occupying  that  position  for  two  months,  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  Mr.  Cromer,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Soule 


Superintendent  of  the 
was  elected  to  fill  the 


vacancy.  During  his  incumbency  of  that  responsible  position,  he  has  done  much  to  bring 
the  Franklin  schools  to  that  high  standard  which  they  now  hold.  Socially,  Mr.  Soule  is  a 

member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  On  the  30th 
of  July,  1895,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to 
Miss  Ladie  A.  Vail,  and  is  the  father  of  two 
boys.  He  and  his  family  attend  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Franklin,  Ohio,  in  which  city  they 
have  a large  circle  of  friends. 


Frederic  W.  Stone, 

Professor  of  Physical  Culture  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  been  identified 
with  athletics  nearly  forty  years.  At  the  age 
of  eight  he  was  sent  to  John  Woods’  Gym- 
nasium, New  York,  at  that  time  the  most  cele- 
brated in  America,  and  was  an  active  member 
for  about  nine  years.  A number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gymnasium  founded  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  in  1867,  and  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1868,  they  gave  the  first  amateur 
athletic  games  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Stone  was  the  youngest  man  to  enter 
these  games,  being  only  seventeen  years  of 
age.  He  won  the  running  high  jump  and  was 
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second  in  the  seventy-five  yards  race  and  running  broad  jump.  Turning  professional,  he 
went  to  California  and  defeated  Solair,  champion  of  Mexico,  at  one  hundred  yards,  at  Los 
Angeles  in  iS 72.  Two  years  later,  in  1874,  he  ran  John  W.  Cozad  one  hundred  yards.  He 
was  the  recognized  champion  of  the  world  at  that  distance,  and  Professor  Stone  defeated 
him  by  two  yards  in  seconds.  As  the  representative  champion  of  America,  Professor 
Stone  visited  New  Zealand,  ran  twenty-six  races  from  fifty  yards  to  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  and  won  them  all.  He  then  traveled  to  Australia,  and  entered  for  the  greatest  athletic 
event  in  that  country,  ‘‘the  Sidney  Cup,”  to  win  which  required  one  to  be  an  all-around 
athlete.  Professor  Stone  was  first  in  the  one  hundred  yards  hurdle  race,  high  jump,  four 
hundred  and  forty  yards  race  against  thirty-five  crack  athletes  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
This  contest,  being  an  international,  was  witnessed  by  the  Governor,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  about  twenty  thousand  people.  Professor  Stone  won  the  cup  by  two  points. 
He  returned  to  America  by  way  of  England,  athletics  having  become  of  great  interest  to  the 
people.  A purse  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  given  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  August, 
1884,  open  to  all  one-hundred-yard  runners  in  the  world,  said  race  to  be  run  in  heats,  best 
two  in  three,  for  the  championship.  Professor  Stone  won  this  race,  running  the  first  heat 
in  10  seconds,  the  second  in  94-5  seconds.  In  1894  and  1895  Professor  Stone  was  director 
of  the  Columbia  College  Gymnasium,  and  in  1896  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  New 
York.  He  then  received  a call  to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  athletic  club  in  America.  He  was  athletic  manager  of  this  club  for 
six  years,  and  was  prominent  in  all  college  athletics  throughout  the  Middle  West,  being 
referee  of  the  Iowa  Intercollegiate  Meet  five  years;  clerk  of  the  course  for  the  Western  Inter- 
collegiate Meet  and  Big  Nine  Colleges  six  years,  and  referee  of  Indiana  State  Meet  one 
year.  While  in  Chicago  he  founded  “The  Stone  School  of  Physical  Culture,”  so  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  during  four  years  taught  over  twenty  thousand  people  the  art 
of  self  development  by  mail.  He  resigned  his  position  in  1902,  to  accept  the  chair  of  Physical 
Culture  at  Miami  University. 


Aaron  B.  Stutzman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Kent,  Portage  County,  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1842.  He 
is  a son  of  Henry  and  Katherine  (Miller) 
Stutzman,  who  were  of  German  descent.  His 
great-grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  came 
from  Germany  to  America  at  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in 
Easton,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  the  grandfather  of  Professor  Aaron  B. 
Stutzman  was  born.  When  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood he  moved  to  Somerset  County,  where  he 
followed  farming  as  his  vocation.  Here  in 
Somerset  County,  Henry  Stutzman,  the  father 
of  Aaron  B.,  was  born,  and  here  became 
acquainted  with  Katherine  Miller.  The  two 
were  afterwards  joined  in  marriage.  The 
young  couple  moved  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  of 
1826,  and  settled  in  Wayne  County.  They 
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made  their  journey  from  Pennsylvania  to  their  new  home  by  means  of  an  ox  team.  1 hey 
pre-empted  a quarter  section  of  heavily  timbered  land,  and  jointly  went  to  work  to  clear  up 
the  land  and  develop  a home  out  of  the  wilderness  of  forests.  In  this  they  succeeded 
admirably,  for  their  farm  and  home  were  known  for  many  miles  around  as  the  best,  most 
productive  and  most  comfortable  in  all  that  region.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stutzman  lived 
happily  together  for  nearly  quarter  of  a century,  and  reared  a large  and  exemplary  family. 
They  both  underwent  much  deprivation  and  self  denial  in  behalf  of  their  children.  The 
devoted  mother  was  taken  away  by  death  in  May,  1848,  but  the  father,  who  also  cared  more 
for  the  comfort  and  education  of  his  family  than  he  did  for  wealth,  lived  to  see  all  of  his 
children  well  started  in  life  before  his  departure.  He  died  in  October,  1876.  There  were 
nine  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stutzman,  three  daughters  and  six  sons.  Three  of  the 
sons  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  two  of  whom  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
our  country  while  in  the  military  service.  Aaron  B.  Stutzman,  the  subject  properly  of  this 
sketch,  is  the  only  one  of  three  that  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  the  awful  cruelties  of  army 
life.  He  enlisted  while  a student  at  college,  and  served  as  a private  in  Company  A,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixtv-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  That  he  was  a brave  soldier  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  a certificate  of  thanks,  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  conferred  upon  him  for  patriotic  and  valuable  service 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  at  the  battle  of  Monocacy. 

Mr.  Stutzman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  country 
school  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  in  the  Smithville  High  School.  He  completed 
a classical  course  of  study  at  Mt.  Union  College,  and  graduated  with  his  class  in  1871  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  Although  his  college  life  was  somewhat  broken  into  by  his  enlistment 
in  the  army  while  in  his  Sophomore  year,  yet  his  scholarship  was  of  high  grade  in  all  lines 
of  college  work,  and  his  relations  with  fellow  students  and  Faculty  were  most  cordial  and 
sympathetic.  He  was  active  in  college  sports  and  athletics,  and  was  held  in  high  regard 
by  all.  After  his  graduation  from  college  he  made  teaching  his  life  work.  He  taught 
country  school  several  terms,  was  Principal  of  the  Smithville  public  schools  one  year,  of  the 
Dalton  public  schools  two  years,  of  the  Doylestown  public  schools  two  years,  of  the  Wads- 
worth public  schools  three  years.  While  located  at  Wadsworth,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  County  School  Examiner  for  Medina  County,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  for  three 
years.  In  1878  he  resigned  the  Superintendency  of  the  Wadsworth  schools  to  accept  a like 
position  at  Kent,  and  has  held  this  position  from  that  time  to  the  present.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  work  as  Superintendent  of  the  Kent  public  schools. 
He  has  also  served  as  School  Examiner  of  Portage  County  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  at  present 
a member  of  that  Board. 

When  Dr.  Stutzman  took  charge  of  the  Kent  schools,  there  were  employed  ten  regular 
teachers,  and  the  pupils  all  attended  at  one  central  building.  There  are  at  present  three 
large  school  buildings,  in  which  there  are  employed  twenty-two  regular  teachers  and  two 
special  teachers.  In  the  winter  of  1877  Professor  Stutzman  passed  a rigid  examination  before 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  was  granted  a life  certificate  of  High  School  grade  by 
that  Board,  which  is  valid  in  any  public  school  in  the  commonwealth.  In  order  to  strengthen 
his  professional  efficiency,  he  took  a full  post-graduate  course  in  connection  with  Wooster 
University,  and  in  1888  this  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. The  Kent  schools  under  his  supervision  have  taken  rank  among  the  best  public  schools 
of  the  State.  He  has  revised  and  extended  the  courses  of  study  from  time  to  time.  In  his 
teachers’  manual  are  given  specific  directions  as  to  the  most  approved  and  modern  methods 
of  teaching;  and  being  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  having  the  thorough  co-opera 
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tion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  schools  have  been  placed  on  an  elevated  plane  of 
educational  influence.  Dr.  Stutzman  has  received  some  complimentary  offers  in  the  past  to 
engage  in  school  work  in  larger  cities,  but  he  always  declined  to  accept,  knowing  that 
better  work  can  be  accomplished  in  a system  of  schools  where  it  is  possible  for  the  Super- 
intendent to  be  personally  acquainted  with  his  teachers  and  pupils,  and  with  their  parents 
and  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Dr.  Stutzman  believes  in  fraternal  societies,  and  is  an  active  member  of  A.  H.  Day  Post, 
No.  185,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  Past  Post  Commander.  He  has  twice  represented  his  post 
in  the  Department  Encampment,  and  he  has  also  been  twice  on  the  National  Commander’s 
staff.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  a consistent  and  devoted  Christian  gentleman,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Methodist  Church  in  his  early  manhood. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1872,  Mr.  Stutzman  was  united  in  marriage  with  Jennie  Clip- 
pinger,  daughter  of  Israel  Clippinger,  a dry  goods  merchant  at  Dalton,  Ohio.  To  them  were 
born  four  children — Edwin,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven;  Grace  E.,  William  G.  and  Charles 
A.  William  G.  served  one  year  in  the  marine  service  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  United  States  railroad  postal  service  between  Pittsburg  and 
Chicago.  Grace  E.  and  Charles  A.  are  living  with  their  parents  in  their  commodious  resi- 
dence and  delightful  home,  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Woodward  Avenues  in  Kent,  where 
the  family  enjoy  the  association  of  hosts  of  kind  and  admiring  friends. 

John  W.  Swartz, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  a man  of  high  literary 
attainments,  was  elected  to  his  present  position  in  1903,  as  successor  to  Superintendent 
Van  Cleve.  He  has  an  enviable  record  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  the 

State,  being  modern  in  his  methods,  keen  in 
judgment  and  thoroughly  capable  of  bringing 
to  fruition  all  ideas  which  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  in  which  he  has 
become  identified.  Since  he  took  charge  of 
the  Greenville  public  schools  he  has  upheld  his 
record.  He  has  had  valuable  experience  in 
public  school  work,  for  before  he  came  to 
Greenville  he  had  for  a period  of  eight  years 
the  care  of  the  public  schools  in  Tippecanoe, 
Ohio,  and  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  the 
people  of  that  city  parted  with  him  when  he 
was  called  into  a larger  field  of  usefulness. 
Mr.  Swartz  is  a man  of  broad  principles,  and 
has  a thorough  knowledge,  and  does  not  belong 
to  that  class  of  teachers  who  think  they  have 
obtained  all  the  necessary  training  when 
leaving  college.  Since  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Superintendencies  of  Tippecanoe  and  Green- 
ville he  has  always  been  anxious  to  add  to  his 
knowledge,  and  for  that  purpose  he  has 
attended  a number  of  summer  courses  at  the 
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Universities  of  Cornell,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  etc.  Mr.  Swartz,  besides  acting  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Greenville,  has  charge  of  the  public  library  at  Greenville.  He  is  a 
married  man,  and  resides  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  one  daughter,  on  hifth 
Street,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Richard  E.  Tope, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Oak 
Hill,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  December, 

1875,  at  Lincoln,  Ohio.  His  father  is  a well- 
to-do  farmer  of  this  place,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  lived  the  normal  healthy  life  of  the 
sturdy  American  boy,  building  up  the  strong 
physique  which  has  ever  been  his  heritage,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  unconsciously 
developing  the  noble  manhood  that  has  char- 
acterized his  life,  and  assimilating  ideas  that 
have  ever  been  his  guardian  angel.  He  is  now 
an  aggressive  young  man,  clean,  conservative, 
balanced,  and  worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 

His  educational  training  consists  of  courses  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Providence  University,  and  King’s  School 
of  Oratory  and  Expression,  and  in  all  these 
institutions  he  has  won  laurels  as  a diligent 
and  resourceful  student.  He  now  holds  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Arts 
degrees.  All  his  powers  have  been  used  as  a 
means  to  the  end  that  he  establish  his  pro- 
ficiency, which  he  early  adopted  as  a life  work, 
and  for  which  he  is  decidedly  qualified.  Mr.  Tope  holds  a State  life  certificate  in  Ohio,  and 
is  the  author  of  manuals  on  grammar,  physics  and  pedagogy,  and  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a writer  and  lecturer  on  educational  themes.  He  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  President  of  the  Jackson  County  Institute.  In  his  ten  years’  experience  in  public 
school  work  there  has  been  no  friction,  and  at  Oak  Hill,  where  he  has  now  served  five  years 
as  Superintendent,  fruitful  results  have  crowned  his  efforts.  The  attendance  of  the  High 
School  has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  standard  of  the  school  has  been  raised,  and  to 
compensate  in  part,  the  Board  of  Education  has  increased  his  salary  sixty  per  cent  over  the 
first  year.  Besides  his  regular  public  school  work,  Mr.  Tope  has  taught  for  four  years  in  the 
summer  school  of  Providence  University,  always  attracting  large  numbers  to  his  classes. 
In  August,  1904,  Mr.  Tope  was  appointed  County  Examiner,  a position  for  which  he  is  well 
adapted.  He  was  married  in  1903  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jones,  an  estimable  young  lady  of  Oak  Hill. 

John  S.  Weaver, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  well  known  in  the  educa- 
tional circles  of  the  State.  A native  of  Warren  County,  Ohio,  he  was  born  near  Carlisle 
Station  on  the  28th  of  September,  1846,  and  comes  from  a family  of  German  ancestry.  His 
father,  John  S.  Weaver,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1802,  and  was  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  who,  in  his  boyhood  days,  came  to  Ohio.  He  was  a member  of  the  first 
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class  that  graduated  from  Miami  University,  at  Oxford.  On  the  completion  of  his  course  he 
entered  the  ministry.  For  two  years  he  also  served  as  a teacher  in  the  University.  In 
1865  he  came  to  Springfield  and  thereafter  lived  retired  until  he  died  in  1871.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Amanda  Hurin,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  1810.  She 

survived  her  husband  a number  of  years,  pass- 
ing away  in  Springfield  in  1885.  In  their  family 
were  seven  children.  Professor  John  S. 
Weaver  spent  his  boyhood  days  under  the 
parental  roof,  being  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  came  to  Springfield.  Prior 
to  this  time  he  pursued  a preparatory  course 
in  Monroe,  Ohio,  after  which  he  became  a 
sophomore  in  Wittenberg  College,  in  the  fall 
of  1864,  graduated  in  1867,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  profession  which  he  had  made  his 
life  work.  He  taught  school  in  Clarke,  Greene 
and  Wayne  Counties,  and  for  one  year  was  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  at  Canaan,  Ohio.  In 
the  year  of  1874  Mr.  Weaver  went  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  remaining  there  until  1880,  in  the 
capacity  of  Principal  of  Schools.  In  the  latter 
year  Mr.  Weaver  returned  to  Springfield, 
Ohio,  to  accept  the  position  of  Principal  of  the 
old  Eastern  School,  a position  he  held  until 
1892,  when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Springfield  High  School.  In  1900  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  a place  he  filled  with  such 
success  that  he  was  re-elected  to  that  position 
ever  since.  Professor  Weaver  is  a born  educator  and  a most  capable  instructor,  having 
the  ability  to  impart  with  readiness  and  clearness  to  others  the  knowledge  of  the  branches 
of  learning  which  he  has  mastered.  He  has  entire  charge  of  the  educational  features  of  the 
public  schools  of  Springfield,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Springfield  schools  have  become  a 
model  institution.  In  1876,  in  LaMar,  Iowa,  Mr.  Weaver  was  married  to  Miss  May  Bur- 
lingame. Two  children  are  the  issue  of  their  union — Helen,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Van  C.  Wilson, 
of  Canon  City,  Colorado,  and  Catherine  Weaver.  The  Weaver  family  attends  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a member  of  Mitchell  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
having  served  four  months  in  Company  B of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  O.  V.  I. 
Regiment  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  mustered  in  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  college  fraternity,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  to  the  National  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  Clark  County  Teachers’  Association. 

Francis  W.  Wenner, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1861,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  his  father,  Mr.  Henry  Wenner,  was  a prominent  car- 
riage manufacturer.  Flis  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Kaull,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  same  State  in  which  his  father  was  born.  Mr.  Wenner  is  of  German  descent,  his  great- 
grandfather on  his  mother’s  side  coming  from  the  pretty  little  city  of  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  a 
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place  celebrated  by  reason  of  its  many  his- 
torical events.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  public  and  High  Schools  of  his  native  city, 


graduating  from  the 


High 


School  in  1880, 


when  he  began  teaching  in  the  country  schools. 
Later  he  attended  Heidelberg  College,  gradu- 
ating from  that  institution  with  the  degree  of 
in  the  grammar  and  High 


taught 


R.S.  He 

Schools  of  Tiffin,  and  was  science  teacher 
four  years,  and  one  year  Principal  of  the  Bel- 
laire  High  School,  which  position  he  left  in 
1889,  being  called  to  his  home  to  settle  the 
estate  of  his  father.  We  next  find  him  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Upper  Sandusky, 

Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  a period  of  seven 
years.  At  North  Baltimore  he  filled  the  same 
position  for  six  years,  resigning  from  the  same 
in  1904  to  accept  a similar  position  offered  to 
him  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  flourishing  cities  on  the  Ohio  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  For  three  years 
Mr.  Wenner  taught  at  the  summer  school  in 
Lakeside.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  In 
Corinne  Spayth,  and  is  the  father  of  two'  boys. 

High  School  certificate,  issued  to  him  in  1890. 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Assiociation  and  the  National  Teachers’  Association. 

Mr.  Wenner  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive exponents  of  modern  ideas  in  his 
profession. 


Francis  W.  Wenner 

1890  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mr.  Wenner  is  the  holder  of  a State  life 
Socially,  he  is  a Mason  and  K.  of  P. ; also  a 


William  Henry  Weir, 

Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  November,  1854, 
at  the  above-mentioned  city.  He  is  the  son 
of  John  Shaw  Weir,  a stonemason,  and  Nancy 
(Reid)  Weir,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Ireland  ; the  father  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1847,  and  the  mother  three  years  later. 
William  Henry  Weir  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at 
Wittenberg  College,  from  which  institution  of 
learning  he  graduated  with  honors,  June,  1875, 
receiving  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  he  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  starting  in  active  life  as  a 
public  school  teacher  in  Springfield.  During 
the  period  of  1892-1894  he  occupied  the 
responsible  position  of  Superintendent  of  pub- 
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lie  instruction  in  his  home  city.  In  1895  he  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  placing 
on  the  market  of  the  country  incubators  and  brooders  for  the  artificial  raising  of  chickens, 
and  continued  in  that  business  for  two  years.  Returning  to  his  original  profession,  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Springfield  High  School,  which  office  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Weir  is  the  author  of  different  papers  on  the  history  of  educational  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. In  politics  he  is  a lifelong  Republican.  He  belongs  to  the  college  fraternity,  Beta 
Theta  Pi.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Beecher  Grant.  Six 
children  are  the  issue  of  that  union,  as  follows:  Martha  Grant  Weir,  Horace  Garner  Weir, 
Chester  Irving  Weir,  Benjamin  Grant  Weir,  Elizabeth  Fairbanks  Grant  Weir,  and  Harriet 
Grant  Weir,  all  of  whom  are  living,  with  the  exception  of  Martha  and  Harriet.  Mr.  Weir  is 
a member  and  ruling  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  attends  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  His  residence  is  located  at  No.  129  South  Shaffer  Street,  and 
his  offices  in  the  High  School  Building,  Springfield. 


N.  D.  O.  Wilson, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Bowling  Green,  Wood  County,  Ohio,  enjoys 
the  enviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  educators  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Ohio.  The  schools  of  his  city  are  considered  to  be  on  a plane  of  equality 
with  any  schools  in  the  State,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  who  presides 
over  their  destinies.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  educator  of  exceptional  ability  and  of  long  and 
varied  years  of  experience.  He  has  filled  all  positions  in  school  work,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  all  educational  movements,  teachers’  institutes,  etc.  Before  he 
came  to  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Bowling  Green,  he  had  charge  of  the  Cardington  (Mor- 
row County)  public  schools.  There,  as  well  as  at  Bowling  Green,  his  success  was  marked. 
He  was  elected  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds  in  the  summer  of  1903.  Outside  of 
his  duties  of  Superintendent  he  is  also  engaged  in  teaching  classes  in  the  High  School  of 

that  thriving  city.  During  his  residence  in 
Cardington,  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  an 
accomplished  young  lady  of  Morrow  County. 
His  office  is  located  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing of  Bowling  Green,  and  his  residence  is  to 
be  found  on  Court  Street  in  that  city. 


Jacob  Wellington  Wyandt, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Bryan,  Ohio,  an  educator  of  great  proficiency 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  a 
man  of  high  literary  attainments,  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1862,  in  a log  house  in 
Van  W ert  County,  Ohio.  The  progenitors  of 
Mr.  Wyandt  followed  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing as  far  back  as  the  family  history  has  been 
traced,  and  Mr.  Wyandt  is  the  first  member 
of  his  family  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  noble 
profession  of  teaching.  His  education  was 
received  at  Ada;  the  Tri-State  Normal  College 
at  Angola,  Indiana,  and  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. He  graduated  from  Tri-State  Normal 
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College  in  July,  1890,  after  having  taken  a philosophical  course.  All  his  mature  life,  Mr. 
Wyandt  has  been  a student,  as  well  as  an  instructor,  and  has  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  earning  his  living  by  teaching  and  thereby  obtaining  the  necessary  means  to  further 
his  educational  desires.  As  a student  he  has  a remarkable  record.  While  having  charge 
of  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Angola,  Indiana,  in  the  summer  of  1896,  Mr. 
Wyandt  took  examinations  in  twenty-five  branches,  and  secured  an  average  of  98.5  per  cent. 
The  following  spring  he  took  examinations,  in  thirteen  branches,  and  was  granted  a life 
license  to  teach  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  started  his  career  as  a teacher  in  the  country 
schools  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  1893  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Angola  schools,  coming  from  Van  Wert,  where  he  had  been  Assistant  Principal.  He  held 
his  position  in  Angola  until  1903,  when  he  was  tendered  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools 
at  Bryan,  Ohio,  which  position  he  now  fills  with  credit  to  .himself  and  the  people  who  have 
placed  him  in  that  responsible  office.  He  also  is  City  School  Examiner.  In  political  life, 
Mr.  Wyandt  is  a Republican,  and,  while  residing  in  Van  Wert,  occupied  the  position  of 
Deputy  County  Auditor.  Socially,  he  is  a leading  member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  and  has  a large 
and  influential  circle  of  friends.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1891,  Mr.  Wyandt  was  married 
to  Miss  Martha  Purinton,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father  of  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  The  family  attends  the  Congregational  church,  and  resides  at  Bryan,  Ohio. 


J.  W.  Zeller, 


For  twenty-seven  years  Superintendent  of 
the  Findlay  Public  Schools,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Hancock  County,  near  Mt.  Cory,  Ohio. 

Superintendent  Zeller  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  His  father  and  mother 
came  from  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  sixty-four 
years  ago,  and  became  pioneers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Hancock  County.  Reared  on  the 
farm,  he  began  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
at  the  ag'e  of  seventeen  years. 

Five  winters  as  teacher  in  these  schools, 
graduation  from  a normal  school  and  from  a 
college,  three  years  as  teacher  in  village  and 
town  High  Schools  and  Superintendent ; his 
Superintendency  of  the  Findlay  public  schools 
for  twenty-seven  years,  including  the  super- 
vision for  years  of  the  rural  schools  of  Findlay 
Township — this  in  brief  tells  the  story  of  his 
public  school  work. 

During  all  these  years  Professor  Zeller  has 
been  a close  and  hard  student  of  the  science 
and  art  of  education  and  of  the  great  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day.  He  has  also  been 
a close  student  of  subjects  related  to  the  science  of  education — political  science  and  the 
science  of  jurisprudence — and  completed  a course  in  the  former  twelve  years  ago,  for  which 
work  a degree  was  conferred  on  him,  and  the  latter  subject  he  completed  eight  years  ago, 
and  after  a rigid  examination  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  These  subjects  were  pursued,  not 
with  a view  of  leaving  school  work,  but  rather  for  the  mental  discipline  and  breadth  of  thought 
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afforded.  Nowhere  in  the  State  has  educational  growth  and  improvement  been  greater  during 
the  last  two  decades  than  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  Mr.  Zeller  has  not  only  been  closely  allied 
to  and  identified  with  all  the  educational  agencies  and  movements  in  this  section,  but  of  the 
entire  State.  In  recognition  of  his  high  service  he  has  been  honored  with  many  positions 
of  trust  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  an  organization  which  numbers  more  than  one  thousand 
active  members,  and  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  effective  educational  agencies  in  the 
State.  He  has  been  present  at  and  participated  in  every  meeting  since  its  organization 
thirty  years  ago;  he  has  frequently  served  on  the  Executive  Committee,  has  been  twice 
honored  with  the  Presidency,  and  declined  to  accept  this  honor  a third  time  when  tendered 
him,  at  a recent  session  in  Findlay.  He  has  served  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association,  was  a member  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  same  association  for  eight  years  and  six  years  ago  was  honored  with  the 
Presidency  of  the  Superintendents’  Department  of  the  State  Association. 

As  institute,  instructor  he  has  served  two  terms  in  half  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
and  at  these  meetings  many  of  his  co-instructors  have  been  among  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Zeller  has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  been  closely  associated  with 
such  distinguished  men  as  Drs.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  ; White, 
Hinsdale,  Harvey,  Hancock,  Lehr,  and  many  others  of  equal  renown.  Superintendent  Zeller 
also  served  two  terms  on  a Board  of  Examiners,  and  holds  a State  life  certificate  granted 
in  1881  after  passing  a rigid  examination  in  nineteen  branches.  His  advice  has  been  fre- 
quently sought  by  younger  men  of  the  profession  and  freely  given  on  educational  sub- 
jects, courses  of  study,  school  organization  and  administration.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many  a younger  teacher  in  Northwestern  Ohio  and  will  leave  his  educational  impress 
on  the  schools  in  this  section  of  the  State.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  his  life  to  attend  all 
the  county  quarterly  institutes,  and  by  these  and  other  means  he  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  and  needs  of  the  county  schools. 

No  comments  need  be  made  on  his  efficient  service  in  behalf  of  Findlay’s  schools. 
When  he  was-  chosen  Superintendent  of  these  schools  twenty-seven  years  ago,  there  were 
two  and  a half  school  buildings,  a corps  of  sixteen  teachers,  and  nine  hundred  pupils.  No 
city  of  this  class  in  the  State  grew  by  such  leaps  and  bounds,  requiring  the  erection  of  so 
many  school  buildings,  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  so  much  money.  In  four  years 
Findlay  leaped  from  a population  of  4,500  to  more  than  18,000,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,600, 
which  necessitated  fourteen  school  buildings  and  a corps  of  eighty-three  teachers.  This  rapid 
growth,  demanding  a large  expenditure  of  money,  has  necessitated  the  practice  of  a most 
rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  city  schools.  These  facts  have  made  their 
administration  an  extraordinary  task,  and  yet,  despite  this  unavoidable,  unfavorable  circum- 
stance, Pindlay  city  schools  rank  with  the  best  in  the  State.  During  all  these  years  Super- 
intendent Zeller  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  and  being  a hard 
and  effective  worker,  he  has  inspired  his  teachers  to  do  hard  and  effective  work. 

1 his  brief  sketch  indicates  that  his  educational  career  has  brought  him  in  touch  with 
every  phase  of  public  school  work,  and  that  he  is  both  by  education  and  experience  eminently 
qualified  to  render  high  service  in  his  chosen  profession. 


J.  J.  Burns, 

Of  Defiance,  Ohio,  wdio  during  his  active  life  was  one  of  the  best  known  educators  in 
the  State,  and  who,  though  now  retired,  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  educational  advancement,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  few  School 
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Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  have  been  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  he 
having  served  in  that  important  office  in  the  years  of  1878  to  1881.  His  experiences  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  profession  have  been  varied  and  extensive.  Ho  has  filled  all 
positions  in  his  profession,  from  a teacher  in  the  district  and  county  schools,  where  he 
started  his  educational  career  at  an  early  age,  up  to  that  of  Superintendent  of  schools.  As 
a lecturer  on  subjects  applied  to  teaching  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  all  over  the  State 
of  Ohio.  For  many  years  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts,  knowledge  and  initiative  the  school  system  of  Defiance  has  grad- 
ually grown  in  usefulness  and  efficiency,  until  to-day  it  occupies  a plane  second  to  none 
in  Ohio.  Since  his  retirement  from  active  life,  Mr.  Burns  is  quietly  enjoying  his  declining 
years,  occupied  by  literary  labors,  and  at  the  present  time  is  engaged  in  the  compilation  of 
a work  which  he  intends  to  publish,  pertaining  to  the.  history  of  schools  of  Ohio.  He 
resides  in  Defiance,  Ohio. 

William  Fuchs, 

The  popular  instructor  and  composer,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  capital  city 
of  Ohio  on  the  3d  of  July,  1877,  and  is  the  son 
of  William  and  Amalia  (Noethlich)  Fuchs. 

After  receiving  a good  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  home  city,  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness life,  and  studied  law  for  a short  time,  but 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  music,  for  which 
he  showed  a great  talent  from  his  childhood. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Fuchs  began 
teaching  mandolin  and  guitar,  and  met  with 
instantaneous  success.  His  record  of  over  one 
thousand  pupils  in  ten  years  is  one  which  few 
musical  men  can  equal.  In  1896  Mr.  Fuchs 
won  for  his  bride  Miss  Lillian  de  Tascher 
Schaub,  an  accomplished  young  lady,  whose 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  even  more  than 
her  beauty,  won  universal  regard  and  brought 
to  him  social  success  and  popularity.  Their 
married  life  lasted  only  five  and  one-half  years. 

She  died  in  1902  in  Florida,  while  on  a visit 
for  her  health.  Besides  instructing  over  one 
hundred  pupils  each  week,  Professor  Fuchs  is 
a successful  composer  of  songs,  and  is  the  author  of  over  one  hundred  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions.  He  is  also  connected  with  H.  Turkopp  & Co.,  commission  merchants 
of  Columbus,  in  the  capacity  of  overseer  of  the  accountant  department,  and  is  director  of  a 
mandolin  and  guitar  club  of  over  one  hundred  players,  whose  annual  entertainments  and 
concerts  he  manages. 

A.  P.  Bunker, 

Of  Dennison,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  musicians  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  he  has  a brilliant 
future  before  him.  He  is  the  son  of  German  parents  and  a native  Ohioan,  born,  bred  and 
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educated  in  the  Buckeye  State.  He  received  a good  education,  and  in  early  youth  developed 
a splendid  talent  for  music.  He  therefore  was  given  under  the  care  of  the  best  music 
teachers  obtainable,  and  at  the  present  writing  he  undoubtedly  is  the  best  violinist  of 
Uhrichsville  and  Dennison.  Mr.  Bunker  has  been  teaching  for  a number  of  years,  and  among 
his  pupils  are  the  children  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Tuscarawas  County.  Together  with 
his  efforts  as  a successful  teacher,  he  is  also  conductor  of  the  opera  house  orchestra  at  Den- 
nison, in  which  city  he  makes  his  home. 

Thomas  J.  Gardner, 

A member  of  the  City  Council  of  Middleport,  Ohio,  and  a very  popular  man  in  his  part 
of  the  State,  was  born  in  the  year  of  1845,  in  West  Virginia,  that  time  a part  of  Virginia, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Pomeroy.  Both  his  parents  were  native  Virginians,  who  came 
to  Middleport  in  1854.  The  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Gardner  still  survives,  and  is  now 
living  on  the  old  homestead  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Mr.  Gardner  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  after  which  he  became  identified  with  the  steamboat 
business.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he,  in  1864,  joined  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
Ohio  Regiment  and  served  for  a period  of  one  hundred  clays.  Mr.  Gardner  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  home  city,  and  for  twenty-four  years  has  been 
continuously  a member  of  the  City  Council  of  Middleport,  with  the  exception  of  one  term. 
He  is  a lifelong  Republican,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  rewarded  by  his  party  for  his 
services  by  being  nominated  at  the  next  municipal  convention  of  the  Republican  party  as 
its  candidate  for  Mayor.  He  is  a member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Gardner  was  married  twice. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  a son,  died,  after  reaching  maturity. 
By  his  second  wife  he  has  one  child.  Mr.  Gardner’s  residence  is  located  at  Middleport. 

Brooks  Ford  Beebe,  M.D., 

Is  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  and  whose  name  since  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  has  been 
closely  identified  with  that  institution.  He 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  June,  1850,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Ohio.  His  father,  William 
Beebe,  VI. D.,  was  the  only  son  of  a prominent 
physician  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  first 
who  practiced  his  profession  in  Ohio,  and  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  War.  Dr.  Beebe’s 
mother,  Elizabeth  Rathbone  Beebe,  was  a 
native  Ohioan  and  of  New  England  ancestry. 
The  Doctor’s  education  was  received  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  home  county,  after 
which  he  prepared  himself  for  college  under 
private  tuition,  finally  entering  Marietta  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1873.  Prior  to  completion  of  his  education 
he  had  taught  school  for  some  years,  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
successfully  passed  a teacher’s  examination, 
receiving  a certificate  of  the  highest  grade. 
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Through  his  labors  in  this  field  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  collegiate  training.  After 
leaving  college  he  decided  to  enter  into  mercantile  life,  spending  three  years  in  those  pur- 
suits, but  finding  it  not  congenial,  he  subsequently  began  the  study  of  medicine,  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  now  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1880,  when  he  immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Entering  into  a com- 
petitive examination,  he  received  the  position  of  resident  physician  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  holding  the  same  for  one  year.  The  next  eight  years  he  spent  on 
the  medical  staff  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  as  surgeon.  Leaving 
that  hospital,  he  became  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession,  meeting  with 
marked  success.  Dr.  Beebe  is  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society. 

Lewis  F.  Barnes, 

An  engineer  of  prominence  in  the  city  of  Wellston,  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wellston  Plumbing  and  Machine  Company,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1863,  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York  State.  His  parents,  Daniel  Barnes,  a lumber  dealer 
and  mason,  and  Mary  Gates,  were  both  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  to  which  their  ancestors 
emigrated  many  generations  ago.  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Barnes  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  State,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  started  in  business  life.  For  a number  of  years 
he  followed  lumbering  and  farming,  and  then,  displaying  an  unusual  talent  for  mechanics, 
became  engaged  in  the  electrical  business,  and,  after  hard  and  diligent  studies,  finally  entered 
the  profession  of  an  engineer,  in  which  he  attained  a high  standing.  To-day  he  is  recog- 
nized as  an  assayer  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  is  an  authority  on  the  testing  of  ores  and 
other  minerals.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  Wellston  Portland  Cement  Company,  with  which 
firm  he  was  connected  for  a number  of  years.  As  President  of  the  Wellston  Plumbing 
and  Machine  Company,  he  directs  the  affairs  of  the  thriving  enterprise  in  a most  creditable 
manner.  In  political  life,  Mr.  Barnes  is  known 
as  one  of  the  strong  adherents  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  his  district,  and  in  1903  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Wellston  School 
Board,  a body  he  was  a member  of  for  four 
years.  Socially,  he  is  a prominent  member  of 
the  Elks  and  K.  of  P.  In  1887  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  a popular  young  lady,  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Van  Camp,  of  Peck,  Michigan.  By  this 
marriage  he  is  the  proud  father  of  two  children 
both  girls.  Mr.  Barnes  is  gifted  with  an 
analytical  mind,  joined  with  great  executive 
ability,  and  possesses  those  sterling  qualities 
which  impel  a man  to  attain  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  success. 

John  O.  Eckert, 

Among  the  younger  representatives  of  the 
bar  of  Hamilton  County  there  is  none  who  has 
a more  promising  future  before  him  than  the 
gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch.  Mr. 
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Eckert’s  birthplace  is  the  thriving  city  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1874.  He  is  of  German  ancestry,  his  great-grandfather  having  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  the  commencement  of  the  past  century,  settling  in  Scioto  County,  when 
the  southern  part  of  Ohio  was  thinly  populated,  and  engaging  in  the  milling  business.  Mr 
Anton  Eckert,  his  father,  was  a well-known  lumber  dealer  of  Portsmouth.  After  passing 
through  the  public  and  High  Schools  of  his  native  city,  Mr.  John  O.  Eckert  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  in  which  city  he,  after  concluding  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  attended  the 
McDonald  Institute,  where  he  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  details  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Plis  admittance  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  followed  in  1898 
after  which  event  Mr.  Eckert  immediately  embarked  in  his  legal  career  in  Cincinnati, 
which  has  been  a very  successful  one.  His  practice  is  ever  growing,  and  day  by  day  his 
reputation  as  a lawyer  is  increasing.  In  political  belief  he  is  a Republican,  untiring  in  his 
efforts  and  aggressive  in  his  manner  of  promoting  the  principles  of  Republicanism.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Stamina  League  and  has  filled  the  most  prominent  admin- 
istrative positions  in  that  famous  political  organization.  Socially,  he  is  a Mason,  Shriner 
Knight  Templar,  and  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


J.  C.  Clutts, 

Of  Wellston,  Ohio,  a man  whose  name  is  synonymous  in  his  home  city  for  all  that  is 
progressive  and  enterprising,  and  one  who  is  largely  interested  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  Jackson  County,  is  a man  of  most  splendid  abilities.  He  is  a native  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jackson  County, 
and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  great  industries  that  now  flourish  in  that  county.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Clutts  was  carefully  educated  and  prepared  for  the  position  which  he  now  occupies 
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but  also  in  immense  iron  works.  In  political 
life,  Mr.  Clutts  is  a most  important  factor  in 
his  home  county.  A lifelong  Republican,  he 
has  always  been  ready  to  foster  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  great  party  with  which  he 
is  affiliated.  He  is  a man  of  splendid  character, 
public  spirited  and  forceful  in  execution.  His 
business  capacity  is  something  to  be  wondered 
at.  He  is  a married  man,  and  resides  in  a 
beautiful  home  in  Wellston,  Ohio. 

William  P.  Rogers, 

Dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  a man  who  ably  fills  the  re- 
sponsible position  which  he  now  occupies,  is 
a native  of  Indiana,  born  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1857,  near  Bloomington,  that  State.  His 
father,  William  K.  Rogers,  was  a farmer, 
whose  English  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1700.  On  his  father’s  farm 
Mr.  Rogers  remained  until  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  began 
teaching  school.  Prior  to  his  advent  into  active 
life  he  received  such  education  as  was  possible 
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in  the  district  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  and  at  the  Preparatory  School  at  Bloomington. 
For  four  years  he  followed  the  profession  of  teaching,  attending  in  the  meantime  the  Indiana 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  being  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  by  means  of  his 
earnings  as  a teacher.  This  well-known  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  LL.B.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1882,  Mr.  Rogers  took  up  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  continuing  in  the  same  for  the  period  of  ten  years.  He  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  John  H.  Louden,  and  their  firm  during  the  partnership  enjoyed  a lucrative  practice 
in  the  city  of  Bloomington.  In  1892  he  was  offered  a professorship  in  the  Indiana  State 
University  Law  School,,  and  retired  from  practice  to  accept  the  same.  Obtaining  a leave 
of  absence  from  that  institution,  Mr.  Rogers  later  attended  the  law  school  of  the  Columbia 
University  at  New  York,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  Indiana  State  University,  he  was  elected 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  which  position  he  held  until  1902.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
Dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  which  institution  has  had  for  its  head  some  of  the 
greatest  jurists  the  State  of  Ohio  ever  produced : Judge  Cox ; William  H.  Taft,  the  present 
Secretary  of  War;  Gustavus  Henry  Wald  and  others.  Mr.  Rogers  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  and  during  the  years  he  practiced  his  profession  was  active  in  the  affairs  of 
his  party.  The  only  political  office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington, which  position  he  filled  for  two  successive  terms.  He  retired  from  active  political 
life  when  he  began  his  career  as  a teacher  of  law.  Dean  Rogers  is  admirably  equipped  for 
the  career  he  has  chosen.  He  has  strong  intellectual  endowments,  clear  conceptions  and 
great  powers  of  logic  and  analysis.  A man  of  imposing  appearance,  affable  in  manners, 
broad  in  human  sympathies,  he  combines  all  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  a suc- 
cessful man  in  any  walk  in  life. 

Emil  Wiegand, 

On.e  of  the  most  talented  violinists  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  Queen  City 
He  comes  of  a musical  family,  his  father,  Mylius  Wiegand,  now  deceased,  having  been  in 
his  time  one  of  the  ablest  conductors  and 
musicians  of  Cincinnati.  The  son’s  musical 
career  began  very  early,  the  age  of  ten  years 
finding  him  playing  first  violin  in  his  father’s 
orchestra.  Six  years  later  he  conducted  an 
orchestra  himself.  After  several  years’  train- 
ing by  his  father,  and  continuous  study  on  the 
violin,  he  entered  the  College  of  Music  at 
Cincinnati,  receiving  instructions  from  some 
of  the  foremost  European  masters.  He  is  a 
graduate  and  post-graduate  on  the  violin  from 
that  institution,  receiving  both  the  Springer 
and  post-graduate  gold  medals.  After  gradu- 
ation he  was  tendered  the  position  of  violin 
instructor  in  the  College  of  Music,  which 
position  he  successfully  filled  for  several  years. 

Determined  to  establish  an  institution  under 
his  own  name,  he  resigned  from  that  position 
and  organized  the  Emil  Wiegand  Violin 
School.  Later  he  went  abroad  and  studied 
with  the  great  Belgian  violinist,  Eugene 
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Ysaye.  Upon  his  return  he  re-opened  his  school,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  solo  work 
and  teaching.  He  is  a composer  of  merit,  and  has  written  works  for  the  violin,  piano  and 
voice,  a string-  quartette,  and  an  overture  for  grand  orchestra.  Mr.  Wiegand  is  identified  with 
the  foremost  musical  affairs  of  his  city,  and  as  a soloist  and  teacher  occupies  an  enviable 
place  in  the  musical  world. 

Louis  Waldemar  Sprague, 

Of  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  who  has  made  a 
reputation  as  a master  in  the  music  world, 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  May,  1876,  at  Auburn 
New  York.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward 
Payson  Sprague,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  a native  of  New  York,  and 
Maximilia  Morris  Sprague,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  Sprague  comes  from  good  New 
England  stock  on  his  father’s  side.  His  great- 
grandfather, Daniel  Sprague,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Poultney,  Vermont;  his  grand- 
father was  Rev.  Isaac  Newton  Sprague,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  whose  influence  brought  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  into  prominence  in  Brooklyn,  who 
built  the  large  free  Catherine  Street  Church  in 
New  York  City,  and  also  largely  from  his  own 
funds  erected  the  handsome  church  on  Bridge 
Street,  Brooklyn.  In  this  and  other  charities 
he  expended  several  fortunes.  The  Spragues 
are  direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  English 
peerage.  On  the  mother’s  side  Mr.  Sprague’s 
great-grandfather  was  William  Morris,  of  Rev- 
olutionary war-time  fame.  (Lossing’s  history 
of  the  United  States.)  The  maternal  grand-father,  William  Morris,  was  a wealthy  planta- 
tion owner  of  Virginia,  and  was  known  as  the  perfector  of  the  artesian  well  drill.  (Hard- 
esty’s history  of  Virginia.)  Louis  Waldemar  Sprague  received  his  education  in  the  public 
and  High  Schools  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  did  not  finish  his  course  at  the  High  School 
however,  as  private  tutors  were  engaged  for  him  to  prepare  him  to  enter  West  Point.  He 
later  abandoned  military  instructions  to  take  up  the  study  of  music,  for  which  he  always 
had  a strong  desire.  Appreciating  the  study  of  sciences  as  a brilliant  medium  for  mental 
training,  Mr.  Sprague  attended  lectures  and  clinics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Wooster 
University.  He  never  graduated  from  any  collegiate  institution,  as  he  had  too  much  prac- 
ticing to  do  to  regularly  enter  any  college,  realizing  that  the  course  would  so  absorb  his 
entire  time  that  he  could  not  give  attention  to  the  special  studies  which  he  found  necessary 
for  his  training  for  a musical  career.  His  musical  studies  were  begun  under  the  tutorship  of. 
his  mother,  continued  by  his  father  and  concluded  under  Chevalier  Anton  DeKontzki,  that 
world-renowned  Polish  musician,  and  Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow.  At  the  early  age  of  seven 
years,  Mr.  Sprague  first  appeared  in  public  as  soloist  in  boy  choirs  in  Detroit.  For  six 
years  he  remained  in  choir  work,  after  whLh  his  real  career  in  music  commenced.  Mr. 
Sprague  has  made  a name  for  himself  as  concert  pianist,  composer,  lecturer,  teacher  of  piano 
and  theory,  and  as  a director  of  musical  affairs.  He  was  formerly  a Principal  in  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music  and  the  Ohio  Normal  School.  During  the  seasons  1897-1898  he 
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played  with  Madame  Camille  Urso,  and  was  engaged  by  her  to  tour  Europe  and  America 
and  the  South  countries  around  the  world.  Madame  Urso  died,  thus  preventing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  contract.  Since  that  time  he  has  abstained  from  much  public  work.  He  has  a 
tremendous  repertoire.  Mr.  Sprague  is  the  composer  of  two  string  quartettes,  many  piano 
pieces  and  numerous  songs.  His  best-known  works  are  for  piano:  Songs  without  words 
Tarantellas,  Fantasies,  Impromptus,  and  Little  Lyrics.  In  songs,  the  following  will  be 
remembered:  “Allah,”  “Love,  Love,  What  Wilt  Thou?”  “Quo  Vadis,”  “I  Know  a Rose.” 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1903,  Mr.  Sprague  was  united  in  marriage  to  Helen  Marie  Burkitt, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  L.  Burkitt,  a prominent  basso  and  Mason  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  A 
son  was  born  to  the  parents  on  the  12th  of  June,  1904.  The  family  attends  Christ  Church 
at  Davton.  His  residence  and  private  studios  are  located  at  No.  520  West  Ihird  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  he  is  the  musical  director  01  the  Springfield  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ohio 
and  director  of  the  Piano  and  Science  Departments  in  the  Dayton  Conservatory  of  Music 
corner  of  First  and  Perry  Streets,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Sterling, 

Director  of  the  Metropolitan  College  of 
Music,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a musician  of 
recognized  ability,  who  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  musical  artists  of  the  Queen  City. 

He  is  a native  son  of  Cincinnati  and  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1859.  His  father, 

S.  G.  Sterling,  was  Village  Clerk  of  Clifton. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sterling  received  his  general  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  while  his  first  musical 
training  was  obtained  under  Werner  Stein- 
brecher.  He  entered  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Music  when  it  was  organized,  where  he  studied 
organ  and  composition  under  Professor 
George  D.  Whiting,  graduating  from  that 
college  in  1883,  receiving  as  a mark  of  his 
ability  the  gold  medal  for  having  made  the 
best  record.  After  leaving  college,  desiring  to 
further  his  musical  education,  Mr.  Sterling 
went  abroad,  and  for  three  and  a half  years 
studied  in  the  city  of  Leipsic.  Dr.  Zwintscher 
was  his  teacher  on  the  piano ; Dr.  Reinecke 
and  Jadassohn  instructed  him  in  orchestration 
and  composition,  while  the  celebrated  composer,  Hoffman,  gave  him  special  instructions  in 
orchestration.  Voice  culture  was  studied  by  him  under  Mrs.  Unger-Haupt  and  husband 
From  Leipsic  he  went  to  London,  where  for  a period  of  two  years  he  studied  organ  under 
Sir  John  Hainer  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Turlin,  and  voice  under  the  world-renowned  William 
Shakespeare  and  Emil  Behuke.  During  his  stay  in  London,  Mr.  Sterling  for  some  time 
was  organist  of  the  West  London  Tabernacle,  one  of  the  most  famous  edifices  of  Eng- 
land’s metropolis.  He  has  been  a soloist  in  many  concerts  in  Europe  and  has  received 
many  flattering  criticisms.  Returning  to  America  in  1888,  he  became  a member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  where  for  many  years  the  organ  depart- 
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merit  was  under  his  special  care.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  as 
Dean  of  that  collegx,  Mr.  Sterling  was  selected  to  fill  that  place.  He  remained  in  this 
position  until  1903,  when  he  took  the  Deanship  of  the  newly  organized  Metropolitan  College 
of  Music,  located  on  Auburn  Avenue,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati.  This  institution,  under  his 
directorship,  is  acquiring  a National  reputation,  and  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence  has 
already  made  itself  famous,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  leading  music  institutions 
in  Cincinnati.  In  1893  Mr.  Sterling  was  highly  honored  by  being  made  organist  of  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago,  and  later,  in  1901,  received  Lhe  same  distinction  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition. 


William  August  Becker, 


A musician  who  stands  alone  among  the 
American  exponents  of  his  art,  a brilliant 
pianist  and  composer,  located  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  February,  1873 
in  the  Forest  City.  He  is  of  German  descent; 
his  father,  Oscar  Becker,  a contractor,  was  a 
native  of  Berlin,  and  his  mother  of  Hessen 
Cassel.  Mr.  William  A.  Becker  received  a 
very  careful  education  in  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land and  New  York,  and  in  early  youth  dis- 
played most  unusual  ability  and  talent  for  the 
art  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years  he  began  the  study  of  the 
piano  under  competent  teachers,  and  later,  in 
1892,  had  some  training  under  the  great 
pianist,  Dr.  William  Mason,  of  New  York 
City.  The  rapid  progress  he  made  in  his  art 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
Mr.  Becker  made  his  debut  as  piano  soloist 
at  the  old  Case  Hall,  at  Cleveland,  playing  a 
concerto  and  various  other  numbers.  Con- 
tinuing his  studies,  year  by  year  he  advanced 
in  perfection,  and  soon  he  became  recognized 
as  a thorough  master  of  the  piano,  after  having  appeared  as  soloist  in  many  concerts, 
receiving  the  most  flattering  criticisms  by  eminent  authorities.  Confident  in  his  own  ability 
and  resources,  Mr.  Becker,  in  1903,  engaged  in  an  undertaking  never  duplicated  by  any  other 
American  pianist.  Without  European  prestige  and  European  training,  Mr.  Becker  started 
upon  a concert  tour  through  the  great  metropolises  of  the  Old  World,  including  London, 
Berlin,  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  succeeded.  His  ability  was  conceded  by  the  most  eminent 
critics  of  Europe,  and  such  an  authority  as  Arthur  M.  Abell,  of  Berlin,  says  “Becker  is 
the  greatest  American  pianist.  ’ Bruno  Schrader,  of  Leipsic,  says,  “His  playing  shows  the 
grand  mastery.  L.  V ambold,  of  Leipsic,  says,  1 He  knows  how  to  appeal  to  the  heart.” 
A.  Ingman,  of  Dresden,  says,  “A  piano  poet.'  E.  P.  Frissell,  of  Dresden,  says,  ‘‘He  ranks 
with  the  first.  Professor  B.  Roth,  of  Dresden,  says,  “A  true  artist.”  Professor  Herman 
Scholtz,  of  Dresden,  says,  “He  has  everything:  touch,  tone,  technique  and  interpretation,” 
and  Johann  H.  Beck,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says,  “Becker  combines  the  grandeur  of  D’Albert 
with  the  finesse  of  Sauer.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  European  tour,  Mr. 
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Becker,  in  the  fall  of  1904,  made  his  second  appearance  in  the  centers  of  the  musical  world 
and  this  time  he  had  the  honor  and  distinction  to  play  his  own  piano  concerto  with  the  world- 
renowned  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  criticisms  appearing  in  the  Berlin  press  on 
the  14th  of  October,  the  day  after  Mr.  Becker’s  appearance,  were  most  laudatory,  not  only 
giving  him  unstinted  praise  for  his  ability  as  a pianist,  but  also  for  the  piano  concerto 
itself.  Mr.  Becker  later  played  the  same  composition  in  Leipsic  with  the  same  results. 
These  successful  European  tours  establish  forever  his  reputation  as  the  foremost  American 
pianist  of  the  present  time.  He  is  a composer  of  many  other  piano  pieces  and  songs.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Becker  has  a brilliant  future  as  piano  virtuoso,  as  well  as  a com- 
poser, before  him.  He  resides  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Eugene  Baker  Ackley, 

Of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  ranks  among  the  best- 
known  musicians  of  Northern  Ohio.  He  was 
born  on  the  1st  of  November,  1871,  at  Sullivan, 

Illinois,  the  son  of  Hawson  R.  Ackley  and 
Eliza  Robinson  Ackley.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Bloomfield, 
while  his  musical  training  was  mostly  in 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Carl  Kaltenborn,  of 
New  York  City,  and  of  his  brother,  Charles 
B.  Ackley.  Mr.  Ackley  started  into  public 
life  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  traveling 
with  various  traveling  organizations.  After 
six  years  he  located  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
organized  his  present  band,  which  is  favorably 
and  well-known  all  over  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Ackley,  who  also  is  a com- 
poser of  note,  is  at  present  director  of  Ackley’s 
Band  and  Director  of  Music  for  the  Cedar 
Point  P.  R.  Co.  Socially,  he  is  connected  with 
the  Sandusky  Lodge,  No.  669,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Mr. 

Ackley  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Frohman,  an 
accomplished  young  lady,  on  the  25th  of 

March,  1902.  He  lives  at  No.  132  East  Park  Street,  while  his  office  is  located  at  the  West 
House,  Sandusky. 


Eugene  Baker  Ackley 


Ernest  Frederick  Appy, 

Professor  of  Music  at  Newark,  Ohio,  was  born  in  East  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1856.  He  came  from  a family  rarely  gifted  in  music.  Henri  Appy, 
the  father,  was  crowned  Musical  Laureate  of  Holland,  when  only  a lad.  Jean  Appy,  the 
grandfather,  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Chapel  of  King  William  of  Orange.  Mr. 
Ernest  Frederick  Appy  was  named  for  two  uncles — Ernest,  a fine  ’cello  player,  and  Freder- 
ick, a violinist.  His  mother,  Ann  Maria  Paine,  was  an  English  lady  and  a concert  singer 
of  superior  ability.  Young  Ernest  inherited  the  ability  to  produce  the  same  wonderful  tone 
upon  the  violin  with  which  his  father  had  charmed  the  world,  but  decided  to  become 
a teacher  of  violin,  piano  and  harmony.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  married 
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to  Miss  InstanelLa  May  Andrews,  a pianiste, 
who  has  taught  successfully  with  him.  In 
1880  Mr.  Appy  went  to  Granville,  Ohio,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  music  department  of 
Granville  Female  College  for  fourteen  years — 
its  most  brilliant  period.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Appy  are  now  located  at  Newark,  Ohio.  Their 
recitals,  which  are  open  to  the*  public  once  a 
year,  show  their  artistic  work,  and  their  pupils 
are  successful  artists  and  teachers  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Appy  has  a fine  collection  of 
violins.  A Carlo  Bergonzi,  which  came  by 
inheritance  from  his  father,  and  a Vuilluame 
are  probably  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Appy 
was  leader  of  orchestra  at  the  Wieting  Opera 
House,  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1878-1879,  and 
of  the  Auditorium  Orchestra,  Newark,  Ohio 
from  1898  to  1901.  He  is  a member  of  Center 
Star  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  of 
which  he  is  a Past  Master ; also  member  of 
Warren  Chapter,  No.  6,  R.  A.  M.,  and  of  St. 
Luke’s  Commandery,  No.  34,  Knights  Templar. 


Alfred  Arthur, 

Composer,  Conductor  and  Teacher  of  Music  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 


October,  1844,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He 
Massachusetts,  graduating  from  the  Boston 
Music  School  in  1869.  He  had  studied  piano- 
forte with  George  Howard,  singing  with 
B.  F.  Baker,  brass  instruments  with  Mathew 
Arbuckle  and  Henry  Brown,  and  harmony  and 
composition  with  Julius  Eichberg,  of  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  While  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Arthur  sang  tenor  in  the  choir  of 
the  Church  of  the  Advent  for  a period  of  two 
years.  He  located  in  Cleveland  in  1871,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  prominently  and 
closely  identified  with  the  musical  growth  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Arthur  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  teacher 
conductor  and  composer,  and  among  his  pupils 
are  many  who  to-day  take  a high  rank  as 
successful  public  singers  and  teachers.  The 
Cleveland  School  of  Music,  located  at  781 
Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  he 
established  in  1886,  has  for  nearly  twenty 
years  shown  his  ability  as  a teacher  and 
director.  The  school  has  maintained  a high 
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standard  for  scholarship,  and  its  equipment  is  most  modern  and  complete,  located  in  a 
building  of  its  own,  with  every  facility  for  a thorough  musical  education.  During  the  thirty 
years  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  has  been  engaged  in  conducting  Choral  Societies,  Choruses, 
Quartette  Choirs  and  Orchestral  Organizations,  he  has  given  the  Cleveland  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  all  the  best  standard  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  the 
modern  choral  work  of  note,  including  Berlioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust”  and  the  “Requiem 
Mass”  of  the  same  composer;  Mozart’s  “Requiem Verdis  “Requiem  Mass Saint-Saens’ 
“Samson  and  Delilah;”  Rubinstein’s  “Tower  of  Babel;”  Max  Bruch’s  “Armenius”  and  “The 
Lady  of  the  Bell,”  and  numerous  short  works  of  Brahms,  Gade,  Dvorak,  Barnby,  Beetho- 
ven, Cowen,  Raff,  David,  Smart,  Hoffmann,  Gounod,  Schumann,  Goetz,  Glinka  and  others 
all  given  with  full  orchestra.  The  Cleveland  Vocal  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  has  been 
conductor  since  its  organization  in  1873,  has  earned  a National  reputation  for  the  splendid 
singing  of  Madrigals,  Glees,  Part  Songs  and  Choral  Works-,  which  require  delicate  shading, 
rich  tone,  coloring  and  good  phrasing.  The  Bach  Society  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  Sacred  Music  Society  of  Pilgrim  Church  were  both  organized  by  Mr. 
Arthur  and  directed  by  him,  one  for  twelve  years  and  the  other  for  ten  years.  They  have 
been  considered  model  choirs.  Mr.  Arthur  has  composed  the  “Water  Carrier  (1876), 
“Roundheads  and  Cavaliers”  (1878),  and  “Adaline”  (1879),  three  notable  operasj  the  songs, 
“Memory’s  Dream”  (1868),  “Tell  It,  Silver  Throat”  (1880),  “The  Song  of  the  Opal”  (1881), 
“Progressive  Vocal  Studies”  (1887),  “Seventy-nine  Short  Studies  for  Alto  or  Bass”  (1889), 
“Seventy  Lessons  in  Voice  Training”  (1892),  “Voice  Technique”  (1896),  “Studies  in  Artic- 
ulation” (1896)  and  “Exercises  in  Vocal  Technique”  (1901).  On  the  12th  of  December,  1871. 
Mr.  Arthur  was  married  to  Kate,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Burnham,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  has 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alfred  Franklin,  is  associated  with  him  as  a teacher  of  piano- 
forte and  organ  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Arthur  resides  at  Kirtland  Cove, 
Lake  Avenue,  Lakewood,  a suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


H.  W.  B.  Barnes, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  director  of  the  Piqua  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  ranks  among  the  best- 
known  musicians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Barnes  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Holmes  County  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1870,  the  son  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Barnes,  a Baptist 
minister,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Loder  Barnes.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Barnes 
received  a very  careful  education.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  of  his  home 
county,  he  entered  Danville  Normal  School 
and  later  Denison  University  at  Granville, 
Ohio.  His  musical  training  was  obtained 
under  private  teachers,  at  the  well-known 
Dana’s  Institute,  at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  finally 
at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  When  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he 
started  in  public  life  as  a teacher  of  music  and 
Dean  of  the  music  department  of  the  Westfield 
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College,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  Super- 
visor of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Piqua,  which  position  he  occupies  at  the  present 
writing,  he  filling  that  office  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  also  is  director  of  the  Piqua  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  in  which  institution  he  teaches  voice  and  theory.  Mr.  Barnes  is  the 
director  of  the  Piqua  Choral  Society,  a splendid  mixed  chorus  of  one  hundred  and'  twenty- 
five  voices.  He  also  occupies  the  position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church  of  his  home  city.  Mr.  Barnes  is  the  composer  of  numerous  songs  and 
church  music,  published  by  the  John  Church  Company  and  Hatch  & Co.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  1894,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mattie  Winslow,  and  is  the  father 
of  two  boys.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  an  Elk,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  a K.  of  P. 
His  studios  are  located  at  the  Scott  Slanscn  Building,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Alfred  Rogerson  Barrington, 

One  of  the  leading  artists  and  choir  direc- 
tors of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  soloist  and  choir 
director  of  the  Third  Avenue  M.  E.  Church  in 
the  Capital  City.  He  is  a native  of  England, 
and  was  born  on  the  13th  of  May,  i860,  at 
Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  England.  He  is 
a son  of  John  Barrington,  a silk  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Barrington  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Manchester,  and  when  a boy 
he  was  a member  of  the  parish  choir  in  his 
native  city  and  attracted  attention  on  account 
of  his  beautiful  voice  and  talent  for  music. 
Mr.  Barrington’s  success  was  so  pronounced 
in  England  that  he  decided  to  come  to  America, 
and  in  1880  he  commenced  the  study  of  voice 
under  such  masters  as  Reuben  Merrill,  of 
Boston;  Frederick  E.  Bristol,  of  New  York; 
William  Courtney,  of  London,  and  Reinhold 
Hermann,  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Berlin.  He  also  studied  interpretation  under 
Francis  Fisher  Powers.  After  finishing  his 
musical  education,  Mr.  Barrington  began  song 
recital  and  oratorio  work,  also  the  teaching  of 
voice  culture.  He  appeared  with  great  success  in  New  York,  Boston;  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts; Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Cleveland  and  other  cities.  His  reper- 
toire includes  Elijah,  Messiah,  Creation,  ’ “St.  Paul’’  and  the  popular  cantatas,  German 
Lieder,  French  and  English  songs.  Mr.  Barrington  has  achieved  a high  standing  in  his 
profession,  and  is  known  as  a painstaking,  conscientious  teacher  and  a brilliant  soloist,  pos- 
sessing a magnificent  baritone  voice  of  wide  range.  He  is  recognized  as  a leader  in  vocal 
work,  his  services  being  in  demand  for  musical  and  social  affairs.  His  position  as  a vocalist 
is  second  to  none.  Mr.  Barrington  has  his  studio  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Otto  E.  Bartel, 

President  of  Bartel’s  Musical  College  at  Mantua,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  a well-known 
teacher  of  music  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  December, 
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1873.  at  Lore  P.  O.,  Center  Township,  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  and  is  the  son  of  Frederick 
Bartel,  a shoemaker  and  farmer,  and  Dorothea  Reinike-Bartel,  both  natives  of  Germany,  who 
in  the  early  ’40’s  emigrated  to  America.  The  father  died  when  Mr.  Bartel  was  but  four  years 
old,  leaving  a family  of  thirteen  children  and  a stepbrother  and  sister,  the  youngest  child 
being  only  eight  months  old.  Upon  his  death  he  left  to  the  family  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land.  The  mother  proved  to  be  a good  manager,  and  earnestly  and  devotedly  took 
up  the  battle  of  life  to  raise  her  large  family 
by  her  own  efforts,  unaided  by  any  one  outside 
of  her  own  children.  Every  child  was  put  at 
work  according  to  its  ability,  and  thereby  the 
mother  succeeded  in  not  only  preserving  intact 
the  land  left  by  the  father,  but  she  acquired 
more  property,  until  she  accumulated  nearly 
a section  of  land  and  reared  every  child,  the 
youngest  of  which  to-day  is  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  mother  is  now  wealthy  and 
retired  from  active  life.  Mr.  Otto  E.  Bartel 
received  his  early  education  in  the  district 
schools  and  attended  Baylees  Business  College 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Early  in  life  showing  an 
aptitude  for  music,  he  was  instructed  on  the 
piano  by  his  uncle,  E.  A.  Frenzel,  a man  who 
was  a graduate  from  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
of  Music;  Dana’s  Musical  Institute  at  Warren, 

Ohio;  Chicago  Musical  College  and  the  Lif- 
fingwell  Violin  School.  After  preparatory 
study,  Mr.  Bartel  entered  Dana’s  Musical 
Institute,  in  which  he  received  a thorough 
course,  graduating  in  1899  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.  As  an  example  of  the  precociousness 
of  Mr.  Bartel,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  at 

the  age  of  eleven  years  he  was  organist  in  the  church  at  Lore,  Iowa.  While  attending 
Dana’s  Institute,  Mr.  Bartel  was  leader  of  choir  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  from  1896  to  1899.  After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Bartel  was  engaged  in  the  teaching 
of  his  profession  at  Warren,  Ohio,  from  where,  in  June,  1904,  he  came  to  Mantua  and 
established  in  that  city  Bartel’s  Musical  College.  This  school  has  been  eminently  successful 
and  is  conceded  to  be  an  institution  where  a thorough  training  in  music  can  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Bartel  is  recognized  as  an  artist  on  the  violin  and  piano,  of  most  rare  ability  and  skill. 
He  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  that  adds  to  his  accomplishments  as  a musician  and 
teacher.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  fraternities.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1898,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriette  May  Boehm,  and  is  the  father  of  one 
boy,  Donald  F.  Bartel. 


Otto  E.  Bartel 


S.  Leonard  Bell, 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Scio  College,  Scio,  Ohio,  was  born  near 
Zanesville,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  on  the  nth  of  March,  1864.  His  parents,  Jared  C. 
and  Martha  Jane  Bell,  are  highly  esteemed  and'  influential  citizens  in  their  community. 
They  had  a family  of  six  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  S.  Leonard  is  the  oldest  of 
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the  family,  and  manifested  great  talent  for 
music  at  an  early  age,  and  at  six  years  of  age 
was  started  in  music.  His  teachers  were  the 
best  to  be  had  in  the  community,  and  from 
the  start  his  progress  was  rapid,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a prodigy  by  his  friends  and 
all  who  heard  him  perform  on  the  piano  or 
organ.  After  completing  a course  of  study  in 
Muskingum  College  he  took  advanced  work 
at  Wooster  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bell  received  a good  liter- 
ary training  along  with  his  music  study.  His 
teachers  in  music  have  been  some  of  the  best 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Bell  is  an  excellent  musician, 
fine  pianist  and  organist,  and  possesses  a 
beautiful  baritone  voice.  He  is  also  master  of 
the  theory  and  science  of  music.  Mr.  Bell  has 
held  the  chair  as  Director  of  Music  in  Scio 
College  for  seventeen  years,  and  has  been 
very  successful  as  a teacher  and  manager  of 
this  conservatory.  He  has  educated  many 
fine  artists,  and  as  a musical  educator  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  State.  He  is 
also  a composer  of  note.  Politically,  Mr.  Bell  is  of  the  Democratic  faith.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  1889,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Gertrude  Keepers.  Four  children  have 
been  the  issue  of  their  union.  Mr.  Bell  lives  with  family  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Scio,  Ohio. 

Karl  Bernthaler, 

Teacher  of  Music  and  well-known  musician 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Huettlingen, 

Judicial  District  of  Aalen,  Wuertemberg,  Ger- 
many, and  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December, 

1856.  He  is  the  descendant  on  his  father’s 
side  of  a long  line  of  musicians,  and  when  quite 
young  the  hereditary  instinct,  which  has  dom- 
inated the  career  of  his  ancestors,  became 
apparent  in  him.  When  but  nine  years  old  he 
began  to  receive  a careful  musical  training  by 
his  father,  who  taught  him  the  playing  of  the 
flute,  on  which  instrument  he  subsequently 
became  a master.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr. 

Bernthaler  joined  the  band  of  the  Wasseral- 
fingen  Royal  Huettenwerk  as  “Bergmusiker."’ 

Outside  of  studying  the  flute,  he  also  took 
violin  lessons  under  Bandmaster  Kittner. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  joined  as  a 
volunteer  the  Royal  Pioneer  Music  Band  at 
Ulm,  and  served  for  a period  of  five  years, 
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during  which  time  he  studied  under  Schwarz  and  Metzger,  both  famous  musicians.  After 
leaving  the  army,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  came  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  soon  became  identified  with  the  musical  events  of  that  city,  playing  in 
different  musical  organizations,  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  pop- 
ular concerts.  He  has  been  a teacher  of  music  for  many  years,  and  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  he  has  been  very  successful.  Mr.  Bernthaler  was  married  to  Ivatherina  Setzer,  and 
bv  this  marriage  is  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  one  daughter  survive. 
All  the  children  have  an  undoubted  talent  for  music,  and  are  carefully  trained  in  that  art. 
One  of  Mr.  Bernthaler’s  sons,  Karl,  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Charles  Ovid  Blakeslee, 

A prominent  musician  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1867,  in  Geneva, 

Ohio,  of  a musical  family,  his  father  being 
speciallv  gifted  ; his  grandfather  also  holding 
the  then  notable  position  as  chorister  and 
organist  of  the  first  church  and  pipe  organ  of 
the  village.  But,  although  Charles  was  born 
under  favorable  circumstances,  his  path  to 
success  was  early  destined  to  be  rough.  Hap- 
pily, the  divinity  that  shapes  the  ends  of 
genius  makes  its  possession  an  abiding  and 
calm  joy  that  raises  the  fortunate  artist  above 
the  possibility  of  becoming  the  slave  and  sub- 
ject of  the  encounter  with  mere  difficulties. 

He  was  left  without  a father  when  only  one 
year  old',  and  his  mother,  without  finances, 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  boy  with  relatives 
and  seek  employment.  But  Charles,  however, 
managed  to  climb  over  the  seeming  unsur- 
mountables  and  at  twelve  years  applied  for 
the  position  and  was  elected  organist  of  the  Charles  Ovid  Blakeslee 

little  village  church.  He  also  began  his  career 
as  teacher  at  this  age.  His  education  up  to 

this  time  had  been  acquired  by  doing  errands,  his  mother’s  needle  and  his  grandmother’s 
wash-tub.  But  from  the  age  of  twelve,  Charles  made  himself  independent.  At  fourteen 
he  traveled  as  a boy  singer.  This  brought  him  before  the  best  people  and  into  homes  of 
culture,  which  is  the  only  school  he  ever  had'  the  privilege  of  attending.  At  eighteen  he 
began  a more  extended  study  of  music,  studying  pipe  organ  and  piano.  At  twenty  he 
entered  the  Cleveland  School  of  Music,  where  he  took  a three  years’  course  in  piano,  pipe 
organ  and  voice.  At  twenty-four  he  finished  his  education  by  studying  voice  with  the 
renowned-  Mme.  Clara  Brinkerhoff,  of  New  York.  He  also  studied  action  with  Mme.  Van 
Sangleter  ,and  composition  with  the  famous  Johann  Beck.  Professor  Blakeslee  has  held  some 
very  enviable  positions,  being  noted  as  having  special  ability  as  a trainer  of  boys’  voices 
His  choir  work  has  been  very  successful.  At  present  the  above  subject  is  engaged  in  lec- 
ture song  recitals,  for  which  he  has  a particular  liking  and  ability.  Professor  Blakeslee’s 
qualifications  are  certainly  versatile.  As  an  improviser  and  composer  he  has  few  equals. 
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As  an  entertainer  he  is  able  to  hold  all  classes.  A well-known  critic  says  Professor  Blakeslee 
is  not  a mere  mechanical  automaton,  but  is  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  all  music.  To  him 
song  is  indeed  the  sincerest  and  most  natural  expression  of  the  soul’s  emotions. 

Charles  E.  Clemens, 

Was  born  in  Plymouth,  England,  in  1858.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  held  the 
position  of  organist  at  Christ  Church  in  Davenport.  From  that  time  on  he  has  been  in  the 
constant  service  of  the  church,  either  in  England,  Germany  or  America.  Although  the  piano 
has  always  been  so  faithfully  studied  by  him  that  his  ability  as  a pianist  is  recognized 
to  be  as  great  as  his  ability  as  an  organist,  he  was  inclined  from  the  first  to  fathom  the 

mysteries  of  the  organ,  and  used  to  spend  all 
his  holidays  and  leisure  hours,  when  a boy, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  organists  in 
the  cathedral  towns  of  England,  studying  the 
instruments  and  drinking  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  environment.  Although  in  England  he 
was  known  almost  equally  well  as  pianist, 
choral  director  and  organist,  circumstances  as 
he  has  matured  seem  to  have  pushed  him  ever 
on  toward  a special  career  as  an  organist. 

Mr.  Clemens  studied  in  England  under  Dr. 
Samuel  Weeks,  Dr.  Bridge,  Dr.  Martin,  Ernst 
Pauer,  and  was  a pupil  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  His  busy  career  in  the  west  of 
England  as  organist,  pianist  and  choral  direc- 
tor suddenly  came  to  an  end  when  his  health 
gave  out  under  the  strain.  After  a long  and 
severe  illness,  Mr.  Clemens  went  to  Berlin, 
under  doctor’s  counsel,  for  a change  and  rest. 
He  intended  to  return  to  England  when  he 
had  recuperated,  but  the  enthusiastic  music 
lovers  of  Berlin,  who  heard  the  stranger  play, 
willed  otherwise.  While  on  his  vacation  he 
played  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  place  of  wor- 
ship attended  by  the  late  Empress  Friedrich 
and  her  family,  and  this  led  to  his  permanent  engagement  there.  To  the  last  the  Empress 
was  a warm  admirer  of  the  successful  English  organist,  and  it  was  by  her  special  permission 
that  Mr.  Clemens  soon  inaugurated  the  series  of  organ  recitals  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  which 
made  him  famous  throughout  Berlin.  Not  only  did  the  Empress  always  attend  them  and 
stay  to  congratulate  her  favorite  organist,  but  all  serious  students  of  the  organ  in  the  Ger- 
man capital  were  accustomed  to  be  present  as  regularly  as  they  took  place. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Clemens  accepted  a position  in  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatorium,  where  he  taught  during  his  stay  in  Berlin.  He  was  the  only  Englishman 
ever  invited  to  teach  in  this  exclusive  German  school.  While  teaching  there,  he  wrote 
his  great  work  on  pedal  technique,  a standard  in  Europe  and  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  used  in  this  country. 

It  was  through  his  position  as  teacher  in  the  Conservatorium  that  the  influences  began 
working  which  finally  brought  Mr.  Clemens  to  this  country.  All  the  American  organists 
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who  went  to  the  noted  Conservatorium  for  higher  study  became  his  pupils,  and  they  so  per- 
sistently urged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  United  States  that  he  finally  arranged  to 
do  so.  The  Empress  Friedrich  was  greatly  disappointed  at  his  decision,  as  it  was  her  fond- 
est hope  that  Mr.  Clemens  would  found  a school  in  Germany  for  the  teaching  of  the  organ 
after  his  own  methods.  After  six  years  of  the  most  flattering  success  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Clemens 
set  sail  for  the  United  States.  Engagements  in  a number  of  cities  were  available,  but  he 
finally  decided  to  begin  his  American  career  in  Cleveland.  Entirely  without  the  usual 
modern  methods  of  bombastic  advertising,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  man, 
Mr.  Clemens  rapidly  arose  to  practical  leadership  in  the  musical  life  of  his  new  home  city, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  Northern  Ohio. 

Of  his  career  in  Cleveland,  the  Plain  Dealer  of  February  i Sth , 1900,  said:  “Mr.  Clemens 
is  in  some  respects  a unique  figure  in  the  city’s  musical  life.  He  is  not  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  but  has  slipped  so  quietly  and  naturally  into  his  place  that  the  music-loving  public 
has  come  to  accept  him  as  a matter  of  course,  and  to  forget  that  he  has  been  in  this  country 
but  a comparatively  short  time.  So  quietly  and  modestly,  indeed,  has  he  taken  his  high 
place  here,  that  it  is  a safe  hazard  that  but  few  know  that  Mr.  Clemens  has  a reputation 
in  Europe  scarcely  second  to  any.  Professor  Ivlindworth,  head  of  the  famous  Ivlindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatorium  in  Berlin,  in  accepting  the  dedication  of  a work  by  Clemens 
on  pedal  technique,  writes:  Tt  is  a work  of  great  merit,  and  worthy  of  such  a perfect  player 
and  master  of  the  organ  as  you  are.’  High  praise  certainly,  but  what  wonder  when  the 
young  Englishman  had  a professional  engagement  as  organist  when  only  eleven  years  old.” 

Scarcely  any  phase  of  Cleveland’s  musical  life  is  there  which  Mr.  Clemens’  influence 
has  not  touched  directly  or  indirectly.  He  first  became  known  as  an  organist  and  choir 
director  at  St.  Paul’s,  the  leading  Episcopal  church  in  the  city.  He  found  a quartette  choir 
there,  but  soon  had  a vested  mixed  choir  of  thirty-five  trained  voices,  which  have  won  an 
enviable  and  more  than  local  renown.  It  was  not  long  until  the  educators  of  the  city 
recognized  in  Mr.  Clemens  a scholar,  as  well  as  a master  musician,  and  he  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Western  Reserve  University  as  a lecturer  on  musical  history,  and  professor 
of  theory  and  composition.  His  work  at  the  University  has  given  Dr.  Clemens  a name 
which  well  rounds  out  his  reputation  as  a many-sided  and  deep  musician  and  scholar. 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Singers’  Club,  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  male  chorus 
in  Cleveland,  since  Mr.  Clemens  became  its  conductor,  attests  his  ability  in  that  direction 
and  his  popularity  in  that  role  bids  fair  to  rival  that  won  for  him  previously  by  his  organ 
recitals  at  St.  Paul’s,  which  have  become  a feature  of  Cleveland’s  musical  life. 

Mr.  Clemens  has  composed  extensively,  but,  with  the  exception  of  church  music,  most 
of  that  which  has  been  published  is  of  the  utilitarian  kind — that  which  as  been  prompted  by 
the  requirements  of  his  work  as  a teacher,  such  as  schools  for  the  organ,  piano  etudes  and 
works  on  harmony.  Of  these  the  most  important  and  most  widely  known  is  his  work  on 
Pedal  Technique,  already  mentioned,  which  was  published  by  Breitkopf  & Hartel  while  the 
author  was  resident  in  Berlin.  This  is  a standard  in  Europe,  and  is  already  well  known  in 
this  country.  Another  and  very  important  work,  entitled  “Modern  School  for  the  Organ,” 
has  just  been  issued  by  Schirmer  & Co.,  and  has  already  received  the  warm  endorsement  of 
the  leading  organists  of  England  and  America.  It  promises  to  do  much  towards  extending 
Mr.  Clemens'  already  wide  reputation  in  the  organ  world. 

Of  Mr.  Clemens’  organ  recitals  the  critics,  both  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  appreciation.  He  has  always 
consistently  refused  to  cater  in  the  least  to  popular  taste  where  that  meant  to  lower  his 
standards  of  legitimate  work,  but  the  results  have  been  a vindication  of  his  belief  that  the 
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masses  do  not  necessarily  demand  sensationalism.  He  has  proved  time  and  time  again  that 
legitimacy  and  conscientiously  high  standards  do  not  mean  an  uninterested  audience,  pro- 
vided justice  is  done  the  programme  in  its  performance. 

Mr.  Clemens’  engagement  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  The  Musical  Courier  of  July  17th  gives  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Clemens,  and  adds  the  following  concerning  his  recitals  at  Buffalo:  “His 

programmes  showed  thoughtful  care.  Each  number,  a gem  from  some  noted  composer, 
afforded  as  wide  a range  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Clemens’  technique  and  registration  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  is  a magnetic  musician,  carrying  his  audience  with  him,  and  the 
applause  he  received  was  his  just  due.” 

The  Buffalo  Express  said:  “Mr.  Clemens  gave  three  recitals,  which  were  greatly 
enjoyed.  His  clean,  smooth  technique,  his  exquisite  coloring,  his  dexterity  in  handling  the 
huge  organ,  and  his  legitimate  organ  programmes,  all  won  for  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  critics,  as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  general  audience.  Mr.  Clemens  played  two 
highly  interesting  pedal  etudes  from  his  practice  work  on  the  organ,  ‘Modern  Pedal 
T echnique.” 

An  interesting  and  unusual  incident  which  happened  in  the  course  of  the  Buffalo 
recitals  is  thus  told  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  “A  Cleveland  man  was  the  hero  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  season  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  Cleveland  people  who  enjoyed  it.  The  setting  was  so  unusual  that 
those  who  were  present  will  not  soon  forget  it.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Clemens,  organist  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  was  engaged  to  give  several  recitals  upon  the  immense  organ  in  the  Temple  of 
Music.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  he  gave  one  of  the  series  and  in  the  evening  returned  to 
practice  in  the  deserted  Temple.  A storm  came  up,  and  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were 
thrown  open  to  give  the  crowds  shelter.  Mr.  Clemens  kept  on  playing,  practicing  this  or 
that  as  he  chose,  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  unexpected  audience.  Then  sud- 
denly the  storm  put  the  electric  lights  out,  :tnd  the  player  and  listeners  were  in  total  dark- 
ness. In  order  to  still  the  alarm  of  the  more  nervous,  the  Cleveland  man  kept  on  playing, 
apparently  undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  neither  keys,  pedals  nor  stops  could  be  seen.  When 
he  stopped,  the  great  mass  of  refugees  who  had  completely  filled  the  huge  Temple  broke 
forth  in  applause,  and  would  not  allow  their  invisible  entertainer  to  close  his  impromptu 
programme.  Playing  thus  from  memory,  or  improvising,  Mr.  Clemens  kept  on  in  the  dark- 
ness for  over  two  hours,  until  finally  the  lights  were  turned  on.  Inspired  by  the  sudden 
illumination,  the  organist  struck  up  “America  ” Instantly  the  spirit  of  the  vast  audience  was 
stirred,  and  they  sang  the  grand  National  hymn  as  it  has  seldom  been  sung.  Over  two 
thousand  voices  rose  in  splendid  volume,  and  almost  drowned  the  great  organ  which  led  them. 
An  enthusiastic  musician  from  far  away  in  Texas  said  afterwards:  ‘Why,  it  was  the  best 
thing  of  the  Exposition.  I would'  have  taken  ihe  long  trip  from  Texas  for  that  one  thrilling 
experience.  Mr.  Clemens  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  too.  His  engagement  at  the  Exposition 
was  very  successful.” 

J.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Ph.  D., 

Of  Cincinnati,  and  Troy,  Ohio,  a musician  and  critic  of  National  fame,  was  born  at 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  in  1851.  His  father,  a well-known  clergyman  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and 
a Mason  of  eminence,  being  a prelate  of  the  Grand  Bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  a 
third  of  a century,  gave  his  son  all  the  advantages  of  a thorough  education.  His  mother 
was  a typical  Kentucky  woman,  loved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  her.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, the  original  stem  of  the  family  was  Holland  Dutch,  and  was  transplanted  to  this 
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country  from  the  old  and  famous  university  town  of  Utrecht,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  coming  to  the  New  World  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  but  nine  years 
of  age,  a terrible  calamity  befell  young  Van  Cleve;  he  became  sick  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
when  the  disease  had  run  its  course  he  arose  from  the  bed,  blind  forever.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  sent  to  the  State  School  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
remained  there  for  five  years,  developing  a wonderful  aptitude  for  studies  of  all  kinds, 
especially  languages,  music  and  abstract  philosophy.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  underwent 
a powerful  and  sudden  awakening  of  the  imaginative  life,  and  an  intense  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  music  and  poetry,  the  former  being  aroused  by  hearing  Beethoven’s  Sixth 
Symphony,  and  the  latter  from  memorizing 
Milton's  ‘‘Paradise  Lost.”  He  began  the  study 
of  the  piano  at  ten,  developed  a precocious 
talent,  and  became  a boy  celebrity  as  a singer. 

Two  years  later  he  began  the  study  of  musical 
theory.  After  leaving  the  School  for  the 
Blind  he  spent  five  years  in  the  schools  for  the 
seeing.  At  Woodward  High  School  in  Cincin- 
nati, notwithstanding  his  sightless  eyes,  he 
was  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1870,  and 
received  the  highest  school  honor,  namely  a 
prize  for  general  scholarship,  equivalent  to 
the  title  of  L.H.D.  At  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  he  again  distinguished  himself,  and 
received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.,  and 
was  admitted  to  be  the  most  versatile  student 
in  the  school,  “the  best  read  man  in  the  class.” 

During  these  ten  years  of  general  study  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  music.  Circum- 
stances rendered  it  obligatory  on  his  part  to 
earn  a livelihood,  and  a teaching  position  being 
offered  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
he  began  his  musical  career  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  in  1872.  He  taught  at  that  insti- 
tution for  three  years  and  then  accepted  a 
similar  position  at  the  Jamesville  (Wisconsin)  School  in  1875.  The  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati,  in  1878,  attracted  him  to  the  Oueen  City.  Murat  Halstead, 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Gazette,  engaged  him  as  a critic  in  1879.  From  that  time  to  1897, 
during  eighteen  active  years,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  prominent  in  all  the  musical  and  literary 
enterprises  of  the  city.  He  taught  a large  class  of  students,  both  piano  and  voice,  wrote 
critical  reviews  of  concerts,  and  didactic  articles,  literally  by  the  thousand.  He  gave  lectures 
in  musical  history  and  esthetics  upon  the  entire  field  of  English  and  American  literature  in 
series  of  ten  and  twelve  each  season,  for  a large  number  of  years.  He  traveled  frequently 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Lyceum  platform,  and  also  gave  piano  lecture  recitals.  In  1897 
he  removed  to  Chicago,  but  is  now  re-established  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  been 
connected  with  the  National  Association  of  Musicians  since  1878,  and  his  name  is  frequently 
seen  on  its  programs.  He  has  filled  every  possible  function  with  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’ 
Association— pianist,  composer,  lecturer,  debater,  etc. — and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive department  as  President.  As  a composer,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  a prominent  place  in  the 
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musical  world  of  this  country.  Among  his  compositions  is  a cantata,  especially  prepared 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  Woodward  Monument  in  Cincinnati;  a piano  sonata  in  G sharp 
minor,  played  on  various  occasions  by  the  composer ; a piano  and  violin  sonata  in  E major, 
which  has  received  several  public  performances,  and  a popular  Gavotte  Humoresque,  “Robin 
Good  Fellow.”  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  long  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry,  and  a set  of  sonnets 
recently  published  in  the  New  York  Times  has  excited  wide  comment.  Some  of  the  papers 
and  magazines  for  which  he  has  written  are  the  following:  Cincinnati  Commercial,  the 
Enquirer,  Times-Star,  Post,  Columbus  Citizen,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Dayton  Herald,  Chicago 
Times,  The  Musician,  Music,  The  Etude  and  The  Musical  Courier.  As  a musical  critic,  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  is  universally  admitted  to  have  ample  information,  keen  and  analytical  powers, 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  a highly  imaginative  and  easy  style  of  expression. 

Stephen  Commery, 

Director  and  Manager  of  the  West  Side 
Musical  College,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which 
institution  he  also  teaches  piano,  harmony  and 
history  of  music,  is  a native  of  Cleveland,  being 
born  in  1862.  His  parents,  Stephen  and'  Eliza 
Commery,  were  natives  of  the  former  French 
province  of  Alsace,  and  Bavaria,  respectively. 
His  literary  education  was  obtained  in  the 
schools  of  Cleveland,  and  his  musical  training 
under  the  best  teachers.  He  began  the  study 
of  music  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  first  instruc- 
tions being  received  from  Miss  Helen  Wachs- 
muth,  a graduate  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, 
and  Mr.  B.  Hahn,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  institution.  Miss  E.  Clifford,  a 
graduate  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  was  his  next  teacher.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Commery  entered  the  College  of  Music  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  came  under  the 
tutorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Graninger.  George 
E.  Whiting  and  Charles  Baetens  were  his  pre- 
ceptors in  harmony  and  history  of  music. 
Since  his  return  to  Cleveland,  Mr. .Commery 
development  of  his  native  city,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  a teacher  in  his  profession,  gaining  the  highest  standing  in  his 
community.  Ilis  ability  is  ably  represented  by  many  of  his  pupils,  who  have  become  suc- 
cessful performers  and  teachers.  He  combines  a thorough  knowledge  of  music  with  rare 
executive  ability,  and  the  management  of  the  institution  which  he  has  founded  and  now 
directs,  is  an  evidence  of  his  successful  career.  The  West  Side  Musical  College  is  well 
equipped  to  give  its  pupils  a most  careful  and  complete  training,  and  the  Faculty  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  college  is 
located  in  the  Merrell  Building,  on  Pearl  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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has  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  musical 
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Thomas  Pearl  Culbertson, 


Conductor  of  the  Band  of  the  National  Military  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a musician 
of  unquestioned  ability.  He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  November,  1874,  in  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  Thomas  W.  Culbertson,  a farmer,  and  Elizabeth  Harper  Culbertson,  both 
of  whom  are  natives  of  the  State.  For  many 
generations  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Culbertson 
lived  in  this  country,  and  his  immediate  pro- 
genitors were  early  settlers  of  Darke  County. 

Mr.  Culbertson  in  early  life  displayed  a pre- 
cocious talent  for  music,  which,  upon  its 
recognition  by  his  parents,  was  carefully  devel- 
oped. At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  started 
his  musical  education  and  studied  the  cornet 
under  able  instructors,  such  as  Hermann 
Bellstedt,  of  Cincinnati.  He  also  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Greenville  Band.  His  early  youth 
was  spent  on  a farm,  where  he  worked  during 
the  summer  months,  attending  school  in  winter 
and  continuously  studying  music.  When 
twenty-one  years  old,  Mr.  Culbertson  decided 
to  permanently  engage  in  the  profession  of 
music,  and  for  the  following  seven  years  was 
cornetist  and  cornet  soloist  in  the  Dayton 
Military  Home  Band.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1903 
he  was  made  Bandmaster  of  that  body.  Under 
his  directorship  the  band  has  attained  an 

enviable  reputation.  During  the  summer 

, . . , , Thomas  Pearl  Culbertson 

months  it  gives  daily  concerts,  which  are 

appreciated  and  listened  to  by  multitudes. 

These  concerts  are  enhanced  by  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Culbertson  as  cornet  soloist.  He 
was  married  on  the  29th  of  June,  1904,  to  Miss  Elsie  Sheehan,  an  accomplished  young  lady 
of  Dayton.  His  office  is  located  at  the  National  Military  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


William  Henry  Dana, 

Author  and  lecturer.  Born  on  the  10th  of  June,  1846,  at  Warren,  Ohio.  Member  of  the 
New  England  family,  members  of  which  became  famous  in  art,  science,  journalism  and  law. 
Mr.  Dana  received  his  education  at  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  England  and  Germany.  His  National  reputation  has  been  gained  largely  through  his 
lectures  on  social,  travel  and  other  topics.  Was  the  founder  of  and  is  the  President  of  Dana’s 
Musical  Institute.  Is  the  author  of  many  text-books,  for  which  he  received  a medal  and 
diploma  at  the  International  Exposition  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1888.  Was  one  of  the  three 
who  founded  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association. 


William  Dowler, 

A well-known  bandmaster  and  musician  of  Marion,  Ohio,  proprietor  of  the  sheet  music 
and  general  musical  merchandise  business  located  at  No.  216  West  Center  Street,  Marion, 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  April,  1870,  at  South  Bloomfield,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio.  Both  his 
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parents,  John  and  Sarepta  Corder  Dowler,  were  natives  of  the  Buckeye  State,  and  of  English- 
German  descent.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  studied  music  in 
Marion,  to  which  city  he  came  in  1883.  He  entered  his  profession  as  a teacher  of  piano, 
violin  and  brass  instruments,  and  came  to  the  front  in  his  profession,  gaining  a splendid  rep- 
utation for  efficiency.  He  is  now  the  leader  of  Dowler’s  Orchestra,  formerly  known  as 
People’s  Orchestra.  For  many  years  he  has  conducted  his  establishment  and  has  been  a 
publisher  of  music,  known  in  wide  circles.  Some  of  his  own  compositions,  mostly  marches 
dances'  and  songs,  have  been  favorably  received  and  obtained  a wide  circulation.  Mr.  Dowler 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  K.  of  P.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1890,  he  was  married  to 
Nannie  Lee  Tadlock.  By  this  union  he  is  the  father  of  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 
girl.  His  residence  is  to  be  found  at  No.  215  North  Grant  Avenue,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Carl  Dueringer, 

Teacher  of  Music  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  musical  people  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  where  he  enjoys  the 
enviable  reputation  of  being  an  artist  of  rare 
ability.  Mr.  Dueringer,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Johannes  Wolfram  School  of  Music,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  received  the  very  best  musical 
education,  attending  the  celebrated  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  where, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  masters  of  the 
violin  as  Bermann  Becker  and  Brodsky,  he 
acquired  a most  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  violin  playing.  On  his  arrival  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  from  abroad,  he  was  at  once 
tendered  a position  with  the  Philharmonic 
Quartette,  an  organization  which  stands  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  music  lovers  through- 
out the  country,  and  with  which  he  is  still 
connected.  As  a teacher,  Mr.  Dueringer  has 
been  pre-eminently  successful.  Even  his  very 
Carl  Dueringer  young  pupils  play  with  excellent  precision  and 

style,  showing  superior  training  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
of  both  pupils  and  parents  are  most  excellent  endorsements  of  the  quality  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Dueringer’s  success  as  a teacher  of  children  has  been  remarkable,  his  juvenile  classes 
including  pupils  as  young  as  seven  years,  having  been  heard  in  splendid  renditions,  while 
his  advanced  pupils  occupy  prominent  places  in  the  musical  life  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Duer- 
inger has  often  appeared  in  public  as  violin  soloist,  as  well  as  in  ensemble  work,  meeting 
everywhere  with  brilliant  success.  Mr.  Dueringer  is  married,  and  lives  with  his  family  in 
Cleveland.  His  studios  are  located  in  the  Arcade  Building;. 

o 


Orville  David  Eastman, 

A prominent  musician  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  November,  1870,  at 
Montford,  Grant  County,  Wisconsin.  His  father  was  David  Eastman,  a farmer  and  stock 
dealer  a native  of  Canada;  the  mother,  Frances  Isabel  Nichols,  a resident  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  State.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  the  father  enlisted  in  Company  I, 
Tenth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and 
served  all  through  the  different  battles  in  which 
his  regiment  was  engaged,  until  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He 
was  confined  three  months  in  Richmond  Prison 
and  five  months  in  Andersonville  Prison.  On 
his  return  to  Wisconsin,  for  eight  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  Grant  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  the  same  period'  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  town  of 
Wingfield.  Professor  Eastman  received  his 
education  in  the  Montford  High  School  and  at 
Dickson  Business  College,  Dickson,  111.  Decid- 
ing to  enter  the  musical  career  for  which  he 
early  displayed  a natural  tendency,  he  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Dickson,  111.,  and 
later  the  Dana  Musical  Institute  at  Warren, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Dana's  Institute  in 
1902  and  from  the  Dickson  School  of  Music 
in  1894.  He  also  studied  music  under  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years  he  acted  as  instructor  in  music,  which  position  he  has  always 
followed  during  his  active  life.  His  particular  work  is  teaching  piano,  and  he  also  appears 
often  in  public  as  soloist.  He  is  the  author  of  one  work  on  musical  history  and  musical 
terms,  and  has  composed  several  marches,  songs  and  orchestral  pieces.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Eastman  is>  a member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  1896,  Miss  Live  M.  Boger 
became  his  bride.  One  child  is  the  issue  of 
that  union,  Naomi  F.  Eastman.  Mr.  Eastman 
is  the  director  of  the  Ladies’  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  His  residence  is 
located  at  84  North  Forge  Street,  and  his  studio 
at  72  South  Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Orville  David  Eastman 


Herman  Ebeling, 

Who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
musicians  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  a man  who 
has  played  a leading  part  in  the  advancement 
of  music  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  city  in  which 
he  now  has  his  studio,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Brunswick,  Germany,  the  son  of  Heinrich  and 
Henrietta  Jaeger-Ebeling.  Coming  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  when  but  a child,  he 
early  developed  a talent  for  music,  and  upon 
its  manifestation  his  parents  decided  to  give 
him  a thorough  musical  training.  He  received 
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his  first  lessons  under  direction  of  his  father,  who  was  a thorough  musician.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  engaged  as  violinist  by  the  Caroline  Richings  Opera  Company,  with 
which  he  remained  one  year.  Desiring  to  take  a thorough  course  of  study  in  music,  in  1876 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  spent  four  years  at  the  Conservatories  of  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart. 
There  he  studied  piano  and  organ  and  theory.  While  in  Germany,  Mr.  Ebeling  gave  a 
number  of  recitals  on  the  piano  and  organ,  and  met  with  great  success.  Returning  to  America 
in  1880,  he  settled  in  Columbus,  and  Began  teaching  music.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a repu- 
tation as  a thorough  teacher.  For  four  years  he  was  organist  and  choir  director  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  in  1887  accepted  a similar  position  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  where 
he  remained  until  he  went  abroad,  in  1896,  to  finish  his  musical  education  under  the  greatest 
of  all  the  living  teachers  of  piano,  Leschetizky.  For  two  years  he  remained  under  his  per- 
sonal direction,  and  one  of  Mr.  Ebeling's  most  treasured  possessions  is  the  following  letter: 
•‘Vienna,  Austria,  June  15th,  1898.  I hereby  certify  that  Mr.  Hermann  Ebeling,  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  America,  has  studied  the  piano  with  me  two  seasons.  Through  his  earnest  endeavors 
Mr.  Ebeling  has  acquired  solid,  practical  and  pedagogic  knowledge  of  his  instrument,  which 
entitles  him  to  carry  out  his  work  with  the  greatest  success,  not  only  as  a concert  pianist, 
but  particularly  as  a teacher.  Professor  Leschetizky.”  In  1898,  Mr.  Ebeling  returned  to 
Columbus,  where  he  immediately  became  a leading  factor  in  musical  circles.  Under  his 
directorship  a number  of  musical  events  of  importance  in  Columbus  have  been  arranged, 
among  others  three  operas,  “The  Armourer,”  “The  Bohemian  Girl”  and  “La  Preciosa,”  and 
a number  of  chamber  concerts.  Mr.  Ebeling  was  at  one  time  director  of  the  Columbus  Maen- 
nerchor,  the  oldest  singing  society  of  that  city.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association,  and  in  1904  was  President  of  that  body.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Grace  Jones  occurred  in  1891,  and  by  that  union  he  is  the  father  of  three  children. 
Mr.  Ebeling  spent  the  summer  of  1904  in  Europe  and  visited  Leschetizky  at  Ischl,  his 
summer  home,  taking  with  him  one  of  his  advanced  pupils.  After  hearing  her  play,  the 

master  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  gave  Mr. 
Ebeling  a second  certificate,  which,  translated, 
is  as  follows:  “Ischl,  October  4th,  1904.  To 
Mr.  Ebeling,  in  remembrance  and  confirmation 
of  his  distinguished  work  as  teacher.  Theo- 
dore Leschetizky.” 

John  Emil  Ecker, 

Of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a musician  and  teacher 
of  piano  of  high  standing,  is  a native  of  Austria, 
being  born  on  the  14th  of  April,  1853,  at  Traun 
on  the  Attersee,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Linz, 
Upper  Austria.  His  parents  were  Martin 
Ecker  and  Anna  Niszl  Ecker,  both  of  whom 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1857.  Martin 
Ecker,  the  father,  was  a teacher  in  the  schools 
of  Austria  and  in  this  country  as  well,  where 
he  was  also  an  organist.  Mr.  John  Ecker  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Nauvoo, 
Illinois.  His  musical  education  was  directed 
by  his  father,  who  started  the  son  in  his 
musical  career  at  the  early  age  of  six,  and  until 
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he  reached  the  age  of  ten,  carefully  guided  him  in  that  profession.  From  that  time  Mr. 
Ecker  was  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  became  a 
teacher  of  German  in  the  public  schools  of  Mendota,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  one  year, 
from  1872  to  1873.  The  following  year  he  went  with  his  father  to  Toledo  and  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  teaching  the  German  language, 
holding  his  position  until  he  could  follow  his  natural  inclination  and  study  music  under 
the  masters  of  the  Old  World.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  became  a student  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  studying  there  for  a period  of  four  years,  1882 
to  1886,  graduating  with  high  honors  and  a full  “Directorial  Zeugniss”  from  that  institu- 
tion. Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  became  actively  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  piano,  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition  and  orchestration  in  the  city  of  Toledo, 
where  he  is  also  organist  and  choir  director.  He  is  a composer  of  a number  of  compositions 
for  piano,  a few  songs  and  anthems,  and  an  overture  for  full  orchestra,  which  received  its 
first  performance  at  the  celebrated  “Gewandhaussaal”  in  Leipsic  in  1886.  He  also  composed 
a concerto  for  piano  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  a March  Sollennelle  for  full 
orchestra.  The  latter  three  are  still  in  manuscript.  Mr.  Ecker  is  recognized  as  a man  of 
extraordinary  ability  in  his  profession,  and  a most  conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher. 
He  was  married  on  the  30th  of  July,  1890,  to  Sophia  E.  Mandeville,  nee  Commager.  His 
studios  and  residence  are  located  at  No.  315  Indiana  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Herman  Eckhardt, 

Deceased,  was  born  in  1820  at  Stolpen. 

Saxony,  Germany.  At  a very  early  age  he 
showed  a very  decided  taste  for  music,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  began  to  study  the  violin 
under  Klingel.  At  Dresden  he  continued  his 
studies  under  Winterstein,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  pupils  of  the  great  master  Spohr. 

Later  he  studied  with  Concertmeister  Schubert. 

At  a very  earlv  age  he  passed  the  rigid  exam- 
ination to  enter  the  Royal  Orchestra  of 
Dresden,  also  studying  at  this  time  with  the 
great  Lapinski,  the  only  man  who  could  com- 
pete with  Paganini.  While  a member  of  the 
orchestra  he  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a 
viola  player,  and  was  selected  by  Wagner  to 
play  the  leading  viola  part  in  the  opera  of 
“Tannhaeuser”  on  its  first  presentation.  At  this 
time  he  was  intimate  and  played  quartettes 
and  quintettes  with  Liszt,  Joachim,  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  to  whom  he  gave  viola  lessons,  and 
Wieck,  father  of  Clara  Wieck,  who  later  mar- 
ried Robert  Schumann,  the  great  composer. 

After  he  had  been  a member  of  the  orchestra 
for  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  offered  the  position  of  conductor  of  the  Saxonia  Orchestra, 
composed  of  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  Dresden.  This  position  he  accepted,  and  after 
a tour  of  the  German  cities,  meeting  with  phenomenal  success  everywhere,  the  orchestra  sailed 
for  America,  arriving  in  New  York  in  1848.  They  gave  concerts  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
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and  Boston,  until  1849,  when  the  orchestra  dis- 
banded, many  members  remaining  in  America, 
among  them  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Here  he  was  leader 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  Lowell  (Massachusetts) 
Museum,  Boston  Museum,  and  later  in  New 
York  at  the  Broadway  Theater,  Globe  Theater 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Theater.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1851 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Butcher,  of 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  In  1869  he  went  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  instructor  of  music  in  the 
public  schools.  He  remained  in  Columbus  until 
his  death,  in  1896.  In  this  city  he  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  very  successful  teach- 
ing, and  educating  the  new  West  to  a higher 
standard  of  music. 

George  Gale  Emerson, 

Organist  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  his  place  among  the 
successful  teachers  of  piano  and  organ  in  the 
Forest  City.  He  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  son  of  Taylor  and  Harriett  (Gale)  Emerson.  He  received  his  musical 
training  under  the  direction  of  William  B.  Colson,  of  Cleveland;  Clarence  Eddy,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  American  pianists,  William  H.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago.  After  finishing  his 
musical  education  under  that  celebrated  tutor,  Mr.  Emerson  for  fifteen  years  was  engaged 
in  his  profession  in  Chicago  and  as  organist  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  In  1902  he 
returned  to  Cleveland,  and  since  that  time  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  music 
in  that  community.  His  studio  is  located  at 
No.  606  Arcade  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Willis  F.  Emerson, 

Manager  and  Conductor  of  the  Canton 
Orchestral  Club,  is  a musician  well  known  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native  of 
Tuscarawas  County,  being  born  on  the  nth 
of  December,  1863,  on  a farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  Philadelphia.  His  parents  were 
James  R.  Emerson,  a farmer,  and  Martha  J. 

English  Emerson,  both  of  whom  are  of  Irish 
descent.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr. 

Emerson  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when 
a young  man,  and  came  to  Ohio  when  the 
State  was  still  in  its  infancy.  His  son,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Willis  F.  Emerson,  was  born  in 
the  same  house  as  the  latter.  In  the  district 
schools  of  Lockport,  Mr.  Emerson  obtained 
his  education.  Being  gifted  with  a talent  for 
music,  he  studied  violin  playing  under  Profes- 
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sor  Swinger,  a well-known  teacher  in  his  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Emerson  came  to  Canton 
in  1S81,  and  in  this  city  he  found  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music  than  in  his 
former  place  of  residence.  Finally,  in  1890,  when  he  was  offered  a position  in  an  orchestra, 
the  ambitions  of  his  younger  years  became  realized.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Emerson  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  his  profession,  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  as  a musician  of  ability 
and  a conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher.  He  is,  as  above  stated,  director  of  the  Canton 
Orchestral  Club,  a musical  organization  whose  services  are  in  great  demand  for  concerts, 
balls  and  receptions.  Mr.  Emerson  had  charge  of  the  orchestra  which  furnished  the  music 
for  the  McKinley  Memorial  Banquet  at  Canton,  Ohio,  when  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Root  and  Secretary  William  Taft  were  present.  Since  1888  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  married 
to  Phebe  A.  Willis.  One  daughter,  Bernice,  who  has  inherited  the  talent  for  music  from 
her  father,  graces  his  home,  which  is  located  at  No.  519  North  Market  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Otto  Engwerson, 

Deceased,  of  Columbus,  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  superior  singers  and  musicians  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  His  voice,  a robusto  tenor 
of  excellent  quality,  made  him  a valuable 
addition  to  the  soloists  as  well  as  to  the 
various  choral  organizations.  A brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  here  subjoined. 

Mr.  Engwerson  was  born  in  Bavaria  in 
1857  and  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  ten  years.  He  received  his  first  music  lesson 
from  Julius  Eichberg,  of  Boston,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  studied  vocal  music  in  Munich  under 
Carl  Luetzel  and  theory  under  Michael  Licht. 

At  this  period  he  was  an  associate  director  of 
the  Gesang  Verein  at  Neustadt  for  about  two 
years.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1882, 
he  sang  an  engagement  with  the  Boston  Ideal 
Opera  Company.  Subsequently  he  located  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  further  pursued  his 
musical  study  under  Wilson  G.  Smith,  and 
filled  various  choir  positions  as  tenor  until 
1884,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  taking  the 
position  as  solo  tenor  at  Plymouth  Church,  where  he  was  associated  with  Genevra  Johnston 
Bishop  and  others.  In  Chicago  he  studied  under  the  eminent  tenor,  Whitney  Mockridge. 
In  the  spring  of  1890  he  went  to  London,  England,  and  studied  voice  culture  with  Henry 
Blower,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  with  Sims  Reeves,  the  celebrated  English  tenor. 
He  also  studied  theory  under  Arthur  Briscoe  for  a period  of  two  years.  While  in  London, 
Mr.  Engwerson  sang  with  success  the  tenor  solos  in  “Messiah,”  “Creation,”  “Elijah”  and 
the  “Barbier  of  Bagdad,”  the  latter  at  a performance  given  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  He  returned  to  America  in  1892,  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a very  successful  singer  and  teacher,  having  also  charge  of  the  vocal 
department  of  Denison  University  at  Granville,  Ohio.  N'ot  only  in  the  class-room  was 
Mr.  Engwerson’s  inspiring  ability  manifest,  but  he  was  essentially  a man  of  ingenious,. 
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original  and  progressive  ideas — ideas  acquired  and  perfected  by  a thorough  musical  edu- 
cation. He  was  elected  director  of  the  Arion  Club  in  1894,  in  which  position  he  made 
conspicuous  success.  Mr.  Engwerson  was  elected  President  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’ 
Association  in  1899.  Mr.  Engwerson  died  on  the  16th  of  September,  1903,  at  Carlsbad, 
Austria,  while  preparing  for  a concert  tour  in  Europe. 

Owen  Hugh  Evans, 

Of  Marysville,  Ohio,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  musicians  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1848,  at  Anglesey,  North  Wales, 
and  is  the  son  of  Hugh  Evans,  a farmer,  and 
Jane  Williams  Evans.  His  education  was 
received  in  a private  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  later  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 
At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a desire  to  study 
music,  having  shown  a remarkable  talent  for 
that  art  when  still  a boy.  He  therefore 
entered  a musical  institution  in  Wales,  study- 
ing the  Tonic  Solfa  System,  passilng  three 
examinations  with  honors,  and  when  but  a 
boy  taught  this  system  successfully  for  two 
years  at  Newborough,  Anglesey.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1870,  settling 
at  Galena,  Illinois,  and  was  a successful 
teacher  of  singing  at  that  point.  Later  he 
attended  Dana’s  well-known  musical  institute 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1877.  He  subsequently  went  abroad  and 
finished  his  musical  education  in  London  and 
Leipsic.  That  he  has  thoroughly  absorbed  the  teachings  of  these  institutions  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  degrees,  which  he  holds:  Member  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians; 
Licentiate  Music,  London  College  of  Music;  Doctor  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music.  Dr. 
Evans  started  in  public  life  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  took  charge  of  a church 
choir.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  is  chosen  pro- 
fession, and,  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  with  marked  success.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
composer  of  merit;  among  his  compositions  are  two  sacred  cantatas,  a number  of  anthems, 
glees,  part  songs,  songs;  a string  quintette,  for  which  he  received  a first  prize  and  medal;  a 
chorus  an  dorchestra  accompaniment,  which  was  awarded  a gold  medal ; a set  of  teaching 
pieces  for  piano,  and  a cavatina  for  piano  and  violin.  At  the  present  writing,  Dr.  Evans 
is  director  of  two  church  choirs  and  two  choral  societies,  and  he  also  has  a large  class  of 
private  pupils.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1881,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Sprague.  Two 
children  are  the  issue  of  this  union,  Owen  Earle  and  Clara  Edith.  The  family  attends  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Marysville.  Dr.  Evans  has  an  attractive  home  on  West 
Fifth  Street,  Marysville,  where  the  music-loving  friends  of  the  family  pass  many  delightful 
moments. 
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Carl  F.  Fessler, 

A very  prominent  musician  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a native  of  Menzingen,  near  Carls- 
ruhe,  Germany,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  December,  i860,  in  the  above-named  place.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Gymnasium  of  Carlsruhe.  In  his  early  youth 
Mr.  Fessler  displayed  a precocious  talent  for  music,  which  became  so  marked  that  it  was 
decided  by  his  family  to  give  him  a very 
careful  training  in  music,  and  consequently 
the  best  masters,  like  Gamer,  Gamm,  Brinck 
and  Arthur  Bendix,  were  secured  for  his 
tuition.  Completing  his  studies  in  Germany, 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1880, 
where,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  stayed  for 
one  year,  following  the  profession  of  a teacher 
of  piano.  Removing  from  that  city  to  Cleve- 
land in  1881,  he  made  his  permanent  home  in 
the  metropolis  on  Lake  Erie.  He  soon  became 
recognized  for  his  ability  and  his  services 
were  in  great  demand.  Since  five  years  Mr. 

Fessler  is  connected  with  the  piano  depart- 
ment of  Wolfram’s  School  of  Music.  He  has 
often  appeared  in  public  as  a piano  soloist, 
and  is  well  known  all  over  Northern  Ohio. 

For  two  seasons  he  was  a member  of  the 
Lvceum  Bureau.  He  is  a composer  of  no 
small  degree  of  merit.  Among  his  com- 
positions the  following  are  the  best  known : 

Evening  Series  (Sundown,  Am  Kamin,  Twi- 
light, Slumber  Song,  etc.),  Russian  Wedding 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  etc.  Some  of  his  com- 
positions were  published  with  Rolling,  of 
Milwaukee,  while  others  are  still  in  manuscript.  All  of  these,  however,  have  been  heard 
in  public.  Mr.  Fessler  is  a prominent  official  of  the  Schlaraffia,  at  Cleveland.  He  married 
in  1892,  and  is  the  father  of  a boy  and  a girl.  His  studios  are  located  at  712  Arcade  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  Albert  Gouf, 

Teacher  of  music  and  conductor  of  the  orchestra  named  after  him  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  is  the  son  of  Adam  Gouf, 
a well-known  broker  of  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  who  was  a native  of  Germany,  coming 
to  this  country  while  very  young.  His  mother,  Laura,  was  born  in  Boston,  of  German  descent. 
Mr.  Charles  Albert  Gouf  received  his  education  in  New  York  City.  While  a boy  he  showed 
a remarkable  talent  for  music,  which  induced  his  parents  to  give  him  a thorough  musical 
training  and  to  send  him  abroad,  to  finish  his  studies  under  celebrated  masters.  He  con- 
sequently entered  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years,  returning  to  America  in  1876,  but  afterwards  spent  another  year  at  Stuttgart. 
In  1876,  Mr.  Gouf  accepted  a position  as  teacher  of  music  at  the  Ada  Normal  School.  It 
was  he  who  organized  the  music  department  of  that  school.  Afterwards  he  was  connected 
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with  opera  interests  in  Columbus.  For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Gouf  has  been  identified  with 
music  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  where  he  still  resides.  He  is  a popular  teacher  of  piano  and 
organ,  and  also  has  directed  many  choruses  and  concerts.  He  is  the  composer  of  many  two- 
steps  and  concert  pieces,  some  of  which  have  become  very  popular.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Elks,  and  has  a studio  located  at  No.  117  South  Columbus  Street,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Hermann  Hamm, 

Teacher  of  voice  culture  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 
occupies  a leading  position  among  the  pro- 
fessional musicians  of  Northern  Ohio.  A 
native  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany,  he  was 
born  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  in  Dellfield,  in 
which  city  he  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  eleven  years.  When  a 
boy  he  manifested  a remarkable  talent  for 
music,  and  on  account  of  this  he  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  Jacob  Hamm,  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  art,  in  which  in  later  years  he  obtained 
such  a high  standing.  Leaving  the  public 
school  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tutorship  of  Professor  Paul,  in  Zwei- 
bruecken,  where  he  studied  music,  German 
and  Latin.  Wishing  his  son  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  profession  the  boy  showed  such 
a natural  aptitude  for,  his  father  entered  him 
in  the  Teachers’  Seminary  of  Kaiserslautern, 
with  which  an  institute  of  music,  celebrated 
for  its  proficient  corps  of  instructors,  was  con- 
nected. Idere  Mr.  Hamm  studied  piano,  violin 
voice  culture,  organ,  ’cello  and  harmony. 
Graduating  in  1881,  he  successfully  passed  the  State  examination.  He  afterwards  took  a 
post-graduate  course,  studying  another  year  under  Professor  Berger  piano,  violin  and  har- 
mony, and  with  Professor  A.  Damian  voice  culture.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Hamm 
started  his  career  as  a teacher,  being  offered  a position  at  the  Academy  at  Pirmasens. 
which  place  he  filled  with  credit  for  a period  of  three  years.  During  this  time  he  also 
taught  many  pupils  privately.  His  success  at  the  Academy  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
who  wished  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  his  tuition.  In  1885  he  accepted  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor in  Vocal  and  Musical  Instruction  in  the  Latin  School  of  Pirmasens,  and  also  became 
conductor  of  several  prominent  singing  societies.  During  this  time  he,  with  others,  founded 
the  Music  Verein  of  Pirmasens.  This  closed  the  period  of  his  career  in  the  Old  Country, 
for  in  the  latter  part  of  1885  he  came  to  America,  settling  in  Cleveland,  in  which  city  he 
has  continuously  lived  ever  since,  and  where  he  has  become  a prominent  figure  in  musical 
circles.  Almost  immediately  after  arriving  in  the  Forest  City,  he  became  the  organist  of 
the  Schifflein  Christi  Church  and  conductor  of  prominent  singing  societies.  In  1893  he  was 
assistant  conductor  of  the  world-famous  Saengerfest  of  the  North  American  Saengerbund 
held  at  Cleveland.  His  musical  training  in  Germany  here  manifested  itself  to  advantage,  he 
receiving  the  highest  results  in  the  directorship  of  the  rehearsals  of  the  mass  choruses.  For 
the  past  several  years  Mr.  Hamm  has  conducted  a school  of  music  at  No.  122  Euclid  Avenue, 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  success  has  crowned  his  efforts.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1886, 
he  became  a benedict,  marrying  Miss  Bertha  Kleinschmidt,  daughter  of  a prominent  German 
pioneer  of  Cleveland.  He  is  the  happy  father  of  two  children. 

R.  W.  Henderson, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Lake  County,  Ohio,  outside  of  Painesville, 
enjoys  more  than  ordinary  prominence  among  the  music  teachers  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Ohio.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  all  over  Lake  County  as  a conscientious  and 
painstaking  teacher  of  wide  and  varied  experience;  for  a great  many  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  music,  not  only  as  a private  teacher,  but  also  as  Supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  country  schools  of  his  home  count3?.  This  is  no  easy  task,  as  the  distances  between 
the  different  schoolhouses  are  large  and  Mr.  Henderson  has  to  cover  a wide  territory.  The 
system  Mr.  Henderson  employs  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  has  proved  a great  success.  He 
not  only  instructs  the  children  who  attend  the  country  schools,  but  also  the  teachers,  pre- 
paring the  latter  in  a way  that  they  can  act  as  his  assistants.  This  method  has  worked  so 
well  that  the  schools  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Henderson  have  made  a wonderful 
progress  in  music,  and  in  fact  much  more  than  any  other  country  schools  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Henderson  is  married,  and  lives  with  his  family  in  the  pretty  little 
city  of  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Karl  H.  Hoenig, 

Organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  most  influential  congre- 
gations of  the  Capital  City,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October,  1865,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Llis  father,  Bernhard  Hoenig,  was  a surgeon,  and  a native  of  Hessen-Darmstadt. 
The  mother's  name  before  her  marriage  was  Elizabeth  Jung.  She  was  born  in  Hessen- 
Nassau.  Both  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  when  quite  young,  and  the  father  still 
resides  in  New  York,  and  has  retired  from  practice.  Mr.  Karl  H.  Hoenig  received  his 
literary  education  in  the  schools  of  the  Eastern  metropolis,  and  desiring  to  follow  a musical 
career,  in  which  art  "he  early  manifested  great  ability,  he  entered  the  Grand  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated  from  there  in  1888.  He  studied  organ  with 
Warren,  of  Grace  Church,  and  vocal  music  under  Messiter,  of  Trinity  Church,  the  most 
celebrated  religious  organization  in  the  New  World.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began 
his  career  as  a teacher  of  music,  being  particularly  interested  in  church  music  and1  choir 
work.  He  is  well  known  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Montana,  Indiana  and  Washington, 
where  he  for  a number  of  years  followed  his  musical  pursuits.  Finally  locating  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  after  accepting  the  responsible  position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  for 
Trinity  Church,  he  soon  became  an  important  factor  in  the  musical  circles  of  that  community. 
By  his  efforts  he  has  trained  a chorus  of  boys  which  has  become  famous  by  reason  of  its 
excellent  work.  Mr.  Hoenig  has  composed  some  church  music  of  great  merit,  and  his  ability  as 
a thorough  musician,  teacher  and  choirmaster  has  been  firmly  established.  He  was  married  in 
1903  to  Miss  Emma  C.  Kuhn.  His  residence  is  located  at  No.  554  Oak  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Charles  T.  Howe, 

Of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a musician  of  unusual  talent,  and  the  son  of  Henry  Howe,  LL.D., 
the  celebrated  historian,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  parents  were  native  New 
Englanders,  of  English  descent,  whose  ancestors  came  from  the  Old  World  in  1656,  settling 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  “Landlord  Howe,”  immortalized  by 
Longfellow  in  his  “Wayside  Inn.”  Mr.  Charles  T.  Howe  was  carefully  educated  in  the 
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common  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  an  early  age,  showing  evidence  of  unusual  musical 
talent,  he  was  given  the  benefit  of  instructions  by  the  best  music  teachers  of  his  native  city. 


He  studied  the  piano,  organ  and  flute,  making  a specialty  of  the  latter  as  a solo  instrument. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid  and  his  talent  so  remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had 
gained  a splendid  reputation  as  soloist,  and  his  services  were  in  frequent  demand  at  high 

class  musical  instruments.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra. 
Removing  to  New  York  City  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  continued  his  musical  studies, 
receiving  valuable  instructions  from  Professor 
Eugene  Weiner,  the  eminent  flute  soloist  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club.  Although 
frequently  called  upon  to  appear  in  public  at 
this  period,  Mr.  Howe  declined  to  do  so,  as  he 
desired  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  his 
studies.  The  object  of  these  studies  was  not 
only  to  make  of  himself  a finished  solo  artist, 
but  also  with  a view  to  his  future  career  as 
an  instructor  with  a full  knowledge  of  his  art. 
While  the  flute  is  his  specialty,  and  all  his 
studies  were  with  a view  to  perfecting  himself 
on  that  instrument,  he  held  that  a knowledge 
of  other  branches  of  the  art  was  necessary  to 
this  end,  and  included  the  piano,  organ,  voice, 
thorough  bass,  harmony  and  composition  in 
his  course  of  study.  After  several  years  of 
close  application  he  had  reached  the  high 
standard  set  for  himself  before  commencing 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a concert 
soloist  and  instructor.  Mr.  Howe  did  not 
complete  his  studies,  for  a true  artist  can  never  reach  a point  where  study  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. His  first  appearance  in  an  Eastern  city  was  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  at  a concert 
given  in  compliance  with  a request  of  President  Porter,  Professors  Barbour  and  Stoeckel, 
of  Yale  College,  and  fifty  other  prominent  citizens  of  New  Haven.  The  New  Haven  Register 
said  : “Charles  T.  Howe’s  concert  at  the  Athenaeum  last  night  was  a genuine  musical  success, 
as  was  attested  by  a most  enthusiastic  audience.  * * * Mr.  Howe,  by  his  exquisite 

flute  playing  in  the  duo  with  Mr.  Weiner,  and  his  difficult  solo,  “The  Wind,”  at  once  con- 
vinced his  audience  that  he  deserves  a place  in  the  front  rank  of  America’s  best  flutists.” 
After  an  appearance  in  a number  of  Eastern  cities  as  a soloist,  where  his  skillful  mastery  of 
his  instrument  created  unbounded  enthusiasm,  he  decided  to  locate  in  his  native  State, 
and  in  1888  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Since  this  time,  Mr.  Howe  has  been  permanently 
engaged  in  the  Capital  City  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A number  of  years  ago  he 
founded  the  Howe  Correspondence  School  of  Music,  and  he  is  the  originator  of  the  cor- 
respondence system  of  music  instruction,  his  institution  being  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in 
the  world  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  musical  knowledge.  In  this  school  voice,  piano, 
harmony,  composition,  violin  and  every  other  orchestral  and  band  instrument  is  taught.  This 
school  has  been  very  successful  from  its  start,  and  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
musical  education  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
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Albert  H.  Hurd, 

Well-known  baritone  and  teacher  of  voice  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1870,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  is  a son  of  George  H.  Hurd  and  Anna  M.  (Loomis) 
Hurd.  His  father  practiced  for  many  years  in  the  profession  of  dentistry  in  this  State,  and 
was  a native  of  Ohio,  while  his  mother  was  born  in  Indiana.  He  comes  from  old  New  Eng- 
land stock,  his  great-grandfather  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  his  grandfather 
on  father’s  side  being  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Hurd  came  to  Cleveland  in  1874 
and  was  educated  in  the  Forest  City.  His  musical  education  was  obtained  by  private  study 
and  at  Dr.  Henninges’  studios.  He  started  in  public  life  as  a teacher  of  voice  culture  in 
1898,  and  ranks  now  among  the  leading  musicians  in  his  community.  At  present  he  is 
connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Dr.  Henninges’  studios,  and  for  the  period  of  three  years  he 
was  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  music  department  of-Buchtel  College  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
He  does  much  concert  and  church  work.  His  voice  is  a baritone  of  wide  range  and  excellent 
quality.  He  is  assistant  director  of  the  Plymouth  Church  choir.  His  residence  is  located 
at  No.  265  Kennard  Street,  and  his  studio  at  608  Arcade  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sylvester  Bennett  Hurlburt,  Jr., 

One  of  the  leading  musicians  of  Dayton, 

Ohio,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  September,  1855, 
at  the  Gem  City.  He  is  the  son  of  Sylvester 
Bennett  Hurlburt,  a well-known  car  builder. 

His  mother  was,  before  her  marriage,  Miss 
Henrietta  Miller,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  his 
father  being  a native  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
son,  Sylvester,  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  studied 
organ  with  J.  A.  Robert,  having  shown  a 
remarkable  musical  talent  when  still  a boy.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  accepted  the 
position  of  organist  at  the  Grace  M.  E.  Church, 
and  two  years  later  made  a voyage  to  Germany 
to  finish  his  musical  education,  and  studied 
organ  in  the  city  of  Berlin  with  Otto  Dienel, 
harmony  with  August  Haupt,  and  piano  at 
Theodor  Kullak’s  Conservatory  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  America  and 
accepted  a position  as  organist  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Dayton,  which  position  he  has  held 
for  fifteen  years.  At  present  he  is  organist  at 
St.  John  s German  Lutheran  Church.  The  ability  of  Mr.  Hurlburt  as  an  organist  has  been 
recognized  by  the  leading  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
so  long  resided,  they  showing  their  appreciation  of  his  talent  by  continuously  engaging  his 
services  as  organist  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies  in  the  city  of  Dayton  for  the  past  22  years. 

Charles  M.  Jacobus, 

Director  of  the  Wesleyan  School  of  Music  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  ranks  among  the  foremost 
musicians  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  born  on  the  14th  of  August, 
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1867,  at  Delaware.  His  parents,  Edward  G. 
Jacobus  and  Mary  C.  Condit  Jacobus,  were 
natives  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  When  a 
boy  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jacobus  showed  a remark- 
able talent  for  music.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  home  city  and  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  He  obtained  his  musical 
training  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  School  of 
Music,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  through  private  instruction  in 
Boston.  He  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Conservatory  of  Music  with  the  class  of  1890. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  Jacobus 
was  appointed  instructor  in  the  pianoforte  de- 
partment of  the  Wesleyan  School  of  Music,  and 
five  years  later  was  elected  director  of  that 
institution.  He  teaches  pianoforte  and  musical 
theory.  Mr.  Jacobus  is  a member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  and  lives  in  the  pretty  city  of  Delaware. 

Jenkin  Powell  Jones, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  High  and  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1853,  at  Quaker’s  Yard,  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  being  the  son  of 
Edward  Powell  and  Rebecca  Jones.  He  displayed  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  music  when 
very  young,  his  first  teacher  being  the  late  Rhys  Lewis  (Eos  Ebrill),  of  Cardiff.  Mr.  Jones’ 
early  educational  advantages  were  few,  but  that  fact  seemed  only  to  spur  him  on,  and  by  dint 
of  energy,  coupled  with  a strong  determination 
to  succeed,  he  ultimately  managed  to  save 
enough  from  his  earnings  as  a blacksmith  to 
spend  two  years  in  London,  where  he  studied 
under  John  S.  Curwen,  Carl  Behuke  and 
Albert  Randegger,  the  celebrated  voice  special- 
ists. Mr.  Jones  has  on  many  occasions  demon- 
strated his  capabilities  as  a conductor.  Before 
coming  to  this  country  he  was  recognized  as 
an  able  chorus  director,  and  many  times  proved 
victorious  in  eisteddfods  with  musical  organ- 
izations from  Quaker’s  Yard,  Bargood  and 
Deri.  Coming  to  America  in  October,  1881, 

Mr.  Jones  settled  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where 
he  immediately  became  associated  in  the  music 
publishing  business  with  the  well  - known 
Welsh  musician  and  publisher,  D.  O.  Evans. 

His  reputation  as  a conductor  had  preceded 
him  to  his  new  home,  and  being  importuned 
by  the  leading  singers  of  Youngstown  and 
vicinity  to  organize  a choral  society,  he  acqui- 
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esced,  with  the  result  that  the  Youngstown  Harmonic  Society  was  born,  and,  under  the 
careful  direction  of  Mr.  Jones,  became  a power  in  the  musical  circles  of  Northeastern  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  both  in  concert  and  eisteddfodau,  and  enjoyed  unusual  success. 

On  the  ist  of  April,  1889,  Mr.  Jones  was  deservingly  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Academy  and  Public  Schools,  a position  he 
has  filled  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  as  well  as  with  credit  to  himself. 
He  also  officiated  as  director  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  Quartette  at  Painesville, 
a position  he  held  for  four  years,  and  subsequently  resigned  to  accept  charge  of  St. 
Tames’  Episcopal  vested  choir,  where  he  at  present  is  engaged,  and  where  for  the  past  eight 
years  the  music,  through  his  instrumentality,  has  become  an  especial  feature  of  the  service. 

In  1890  Professor  Jones  organized  the  Painesville  Vocal  Society,  which  participated  in 
many  eisteddfodau  with  marked  success.  With  this  organization  Mr.  Jones  won  first  and 
second  prizes  at  Youngstown,  Christmas,  1891  ; the  glee  contest  at  the  World’s  Fair  Eistedd- 
fod; first  and  second  prizes  at  Pittsburg,  Christmas,  1897;  second  prize  at  Cleveland,  1899, 
and  first  prize  at  Youngstown,  Christmas,  1890.  In  addition  to  competing,  this  organiza- 
tion has  performed,  under  Professor  Jones’  direction,  such  works  as  “The  Messiah,”  “Crea- 
tion,” “Judas  Maccabeus,”  “Crucifixion,”  and  “Redemption,”  being  assisted  by  the  following 
artists:  Ur.  Carl  Dufft,  Corrine  Lawson,  Gertrude  May  Stein,  H.  Evan  Williams,  George 
Gamble,  Frank  Tunnison,  and  Ernest  Gamble. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  arduous  duties,  Professor  Jones  finds  time  to  officiate  as 
adjudicator  in  eisteddfodic  contests,  and  his  reputation  in  that  capacity  is  one  to  be  proud  of. 
He  has  adjudicated  in  twenty-two  large  eisteddfodau^  having  been  four  times  in  Vermont 
and  three  times  in  Utica. 

During  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Jones  has  been  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Cleveland 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  and  also  choirmaster  of  Epworth  Memorial  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  Ohio. 

Carl  Wilhelm  Kern, 

Director  of  Patton’s  Seminary  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  has  been  connected  with 
the  musical  affairs  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  a 
number  of  years,  principally  in  the  capacity  of 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of 
Dennison,  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1875,  in  Schlitz,  Germany.  Carl  August 
Kern,  his  father,  was  director  of  a college  of 
music  and  a celebrated  organ  virtuoso,  a very 
clever  composer  of  piano  and  organ  music  and 
male  choruses.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kern  received  his 
musical  training  at  the  Laubach  College  of 
Music  and  at  the  Mayence  Conservatory  of 
Music,  supplemented  by  the  instructions  of 
his  father.  He  holds  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Music,  given  to  him  in  1894  by  the  Mayence 
Conservatory  of  Music,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  with  honor.  After  his  emigration 
to  this  country,  he  took  up  the  profession  of 
music  teacher,  in  which  he  has  gained  fame. 
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As  a director  of  choruses,  orchestra  and  operas  he  is  known  by  a large  and  appreciative 
circle.  His  experience  as  a teacher  has  been  a varied  and  useful  one.  For  one  year  he 
was  instructor  at  Elmhurst  College,  Illinois,  and  for  three  years  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  From 
this  city  he  came  to  Dennison,  where  in  the  College  of  Music  he  was  director  for  five  years. 
Durino-  that  time  he  also  occupied  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  He  was  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition  and  Instrumentation  at  the 
Kunkel  College  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  which  city  he  became  musical  editor 
and  critic  of  the  Shattinger  Music  Company.  As  a composer  he  has  gained  a name  of 
National  reputation.  In  collaboration  with  F.  A.  Kern,  he  composed  the  opera,  “King  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands.”  “The  Duke  of  Texas,”  another  opera,  is  a composition  of  his  own, 
and  he  also  wrote  a work  about  piano  methods.  Among  his  other  works  are  a number 
of  brilliant  and  elegant  compositions  for  the  piano;  a Sonata,  Op.  61,  for  pipe  organ,  which 
was  played  by  Shaul  of  New  York  with  greatest  success,  as  well  as  numerous  voice  com- 
positions. His  works  have  been  published  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  August, 
1904,  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Public  School  Music  Department 
and  Professor  of  Piano  and  Composition  at  the  Strassberger  Conservatories  of  Music  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  resides  now. 


Arthur  Wedell  Kortheuer, 


Among  the  leading  musicians  of  the  United 
States  and  as  a power  in  the  musical  art  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Arthur  Wedell  Kortheuer, 
of  Toledo,  occupies  a foremost  position.  Mr. 
Kortheuer  is  a pianist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor of  the  highest  order.  His  birthplace 
was  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Both  his  parents 
were  musically  gifted.  His  first  teacher  was 
his  father,  the  Rev.  H.  Kortheuer,  D.D.,  who, 
although  a clergyman  by  calling,  was  a thor- 
ough musician,  having  been  a Professor  of 
Music,  History  and  Botany  in  various  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  Germany  and  America. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  church  hymn 
books,  and  composer  of  vocal  works.  Mr. 
Kortheuer  began  his  musical  studies  on  the 
piano  and  violin  very  early  in  life ; and  at  the 
age  of  nine  appeared  for  the  first  time  with 
success  in  a concert  given  by  his  brother, 
H.  O.  C.  Kortheuer,  the  celebrated  pianist  of 

Arthur  Wedell  Kortheuer  New  York-  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  made 

a concert  tour  through  a number  of  cities  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Among  his  selections  at 
that  time  were  such  compositions  as  Liszt’s  Rhapsodies  Nos.  2,  13,  14,  Chopin’s  Vaises, 
Fantasie  Impromptu,  Nocturnes  and  Cavalry  Polonaise,  Schubert’s  Impromptus,  and  some 
works  of  his  own  composition.  Having  graduated  at  the  age  of  sixteen  from  the  Bucyrus 
public  schools,  his  father  sent  him  to  Germany  for  a three  years’  course  of  study  at  the 
famous  Leipsic  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  study  under  the 
foremost  masters  of  the  day.  His  teachers  in  the  art  of  piano  playing  were:  Dr.  Carl 
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Reinecke,  Dr.  Bruno  Zwintscher,  Theodore  Coccius  and  Albert  Eibenschutz.  In  the  theory 
of  music,  choral  and  orchestral  conducting  and  the  science  of  orchestration  his  masters 
were:  Professor  Carl  Reinecke,  Dr.  Oscar  Paul,  Dr.  Carl  Piutti  and  Solomon  Jaddasohn. 

Mr.  Kortheuer  can  honestly  claim  that  he  has  gone  entirely  through  the  course  of  study 
as  given  in  the  world  renowned  Royal  Conservatory  of  Leipsic,  and  holds  a first-class 
diploma  as  proof  of  his  diligence  and  success.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Kortheuer 
first  traveled  as  a concert  pianist  and  conductor  of  the  Euterpe  Opera  Company.  In  1884 
he  was  induced  to  come  to  Toledo  to  take  charge  of  the  music  at  the  Smead  School  and 
give  private  lessons.  In  a few  weeks  his  class  numbered  over  fifty  pupils.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  three  times  to  Europe  to  delve  deeper  into  the  art  of  piano  playing  and  the 
science  of  composition  and  orchestration.  During  his  sojourn  in  Berlin  he  was  especially 
favored  by  being  the  pupil  and  close  friend  of  the  universally  famous  pianist  and  composer 
Woldimar  Bargiel,  the  brother  of  Frau  Clara  Schumann.  Bargiel’s  tone  and  touch  on  the 
piano  were  exquisite.  His  motto  was,  “A  player  who  can  not  sing  on  the  piano  has  not 
a true  musical  soul.”  Bargiel  found  in  Kortheuer  the  executant  of  this  motto,  and  often 
complimented  him  on  his  soulful  playing.  As  an  active,  energetic  and  conscientious 
musician,  Mr.  Kortheuer  has  no  superior.  He  has  given,  in  his  city  and  abroad,  hundreds 
of  concerts,  musical  lectures,  orchestral  concerts,  operas,  oratorios  and  piano  recitals.  During 
the  last  year  he  gave  sixty  lecture-recitals  on  dramatic  music.  As  an  authority  and  inter- 
preter of  Richard  Wagner,  he  is  pronounced  as  second  to  none.  In  1897  Mr.  Kortheuer, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a number  of  other  gentlemen,  founded  the  Toledo  Symphony 
Orchestra,  an  organization  of  fifty  professional  musicians,  with  Mr.  Kortheuer  as  conductor. 
Thirty  regular  subscription  concerts  have  been  given  in  the  Valentine  Theater,  the  largest 
auditorium  in  Toledo.  Crowded  houses  have  always  greeted  the  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kortheuer.  Besides  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  is  also  conductor 
of  the  Toledo  Concert  Orchestra,  Centennial  Orchestra,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Orchestra  and  Zenobia 
Opera  Co.  Among  the  sixty  compositions  which  Mr.  Kortheuer  has  given  to  the  public,  the 
most  conspicuous  are:  Symphony  in  B flat,  Fantasie  and  Polonaise,  Spanish  Serenade,  and 
Southern  melody  for  orchestra.  The  best  known  of  his  piano  compositions  are  Polonaise 
in  E,  Op.  12;  Valse  Brilliante,  Marche  Arabesque,  Nocturne  in  F sharp,  and  Who  is  Silvia? 
(transcription).  As  a song  writer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  an  honor  and  joy  to  his 
country.  Among  his  thirty  songs,  the  most  famous  are  “Love's  Rapture,”  “Under  the  Trees 
Alone,”  “Ah,  Love,  Awake,”  and  “The  Turkey  Gobbler.”  The  first,  “Love’s  Rapture,”  has 
been  sung  with  convincing  success  in  all  musical  centers  in  Europe  and  America.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  musical  journals  show  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held: 

Paris,  France. 

“I  have  received  your  song,  “Love’s  Rapture,”  and  with  my  thanks  I congTatulate  you, 
for  I believe  it  destined  for  a great  success.  It  is  full  of  fire  and  the  melody  is  clear.  One 
sees  by  your  works  that  you  have  studied  at  the  true  source  of  our  art;  and  that  it  is  now 
your  mission  to  propogate  the  same  in  your  grand  country.  Accept,  dear  sir,  the  thanks 
and  compliments  of  your  colleague.  DESIREE  ARTOT  LE  PADILLA.” 

Mrs.  Genevra  Johnstone  Bishop,  Courier-Journel : “The  greatest  success  I have  ever 
had  with  any  song  is  the  one  which  Arthur  W.  Kortheuer,  of  Toledo,  wrote,  ‘Love’s  Rap- 
ture.’ All  over  Europe,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  home,  it  has  won  the  great- 
est applause.  Once  when  I sang  it  in  London  the  great  Englart  said  to  me : ‘Who  wrote 
that  song?’  ‘Arthur  Kortheuer,’  I replied;  ‘an  American.’  ‘An  American!’  he  said,  in  sur- 
prise. ‘An  American?  Why,  he  is  as  great  as  Stephen  Adams,  who  wrot  .1  “The  Holy  City.”  ’ 
And  I thought  Stephen  had  received  a compliment.” 
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Mr.  Kortheuer  is  not  only  a musician  of  the  highest  order,  but  an  accomplished 
student,  advanced  thinker  and  linguist.  He  is  President  of  the  leading  literary  society  of 
his  city,  and  frequently  lectures  on  various  sociological  and  scientific  subjects  before  learned 
circles.  While  yet  a young  man,  Mr.  Kortheuer  has  accomplished  much,  and  the  world 
will  hear  still  more  from  him  in  the  future. 

Joseph  Sylvester  Kos, 

A prominent  teacher  of  violin  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  of  Bohemian  parentage, 
and  was  born  on  the  31st  of  December,  1865, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  parents,  John  Kos,  a 
custom  tailor,  and  Mary  Piwonka  Kos,  having 
left  their  native  place,  Beroun,  Bohemia,  the 
year  previous,  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  com- 
ing to  Cleveland.  The  son  Joseph  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city 
and  the  Cleveland  Business  College.  Showing 
an  early  aptitude  for  the  interpretation  of 
music,  it  was  decided  by  his  parents  to  give 
him  a thorough  musical  training.  He  was 
entered  as  a student  in  the  Cleveland  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  in  which  institution  he 
remained  for  a number  of  years.  Among  his 
instructors  were  Professor  John  Hart,  a pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Ferdinand  David,  and  from 
whom  he  received  the  true  foundation  for 
artistic  violin  playing;  Johann  H.  Beck,  solo 
violinist  and  composer,  and  the  well-known 
violin  virtuosos  and  teachers  George  Lehmann 
and  Sol  Marcosson.  Mr.  Kos  entered  into  his 
musical  career  in  the  capacity  of  first  violinist  in  a theater  orchestra.  Later  he  was  violin 
instructor  at  Noble’s  Female  College,  Anniston,  Alabama;  leader  of  the  concert  orchestra 
at  the  Kenilworth  Inn,  Bilmore,  North  Carolina,  and  returning  to  Cleveland,  was  made 
first  violinist  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Opera  House  Orchestra,  and  also  played  viola  in  the 
Cleveland  String  Quartette  Club,  with  which  quartette  he  had  the  opportunity  of  playing 
with  artists  like  Henry  Marteau,  Vladimir  de  Pachman  and  William  Sherwood,  the  great- 
est of  all  American  pianists.  At  present  Mr.  Kos  is  violin  instructor  at  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Music,  at  No.  781  Prospect  Street,  Alfred  Arthur  director,  and  is  also  first  violinist  at 
Keith’s  Vaudeville  Theater  in  the  same  city.  On  the  3d  day  of  December,  1890,  Mr. 
Kos  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anna  Marguerite  Blaha,  by  which  union  he  is  the  father 
of  one  son,  Alfred.  Mr.  Kos  is  recognized  as  a capable,  conscientious  and  thorough  teacher 
and  as  a violin  soloist.  His  services  are  always  in  demand.  He  resides  at  No.  1706  Broad- 
way, and  his  studio  is  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Music. 

Joseph  Charles  Kunz, 

Solo  pianist  and  instructor  of  music,  and  organist  and  chorus  director  of  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  April,  1879,  at  Toledo, 
the  son  of  Peter  Kunz  and  Matilda  Harris,  his  father  being  a native  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
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Joseph  Charles  Kunz 


Hugh  Faris  Laughlin, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1869,  at  Lore  City,  Guernsey  County, 
Ohio.  His  parents,  John  B.  Laughlin,  a 
farmer,  and  Hannah  (Brown)  Laughlin,  were 
both  residents  of  this  State,  and  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  ancestors  trans- 
migrated from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1803, 
and  were  thrifty  farmers  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  Three  uncles,  William  and  Henry 
Brown  and  Thomas  Laughlin,  as  also  a great- 
uncle,  Colonel  James  Laughlin,  and  a cousin, 
Captain  John  W.  Laughlin,  saw  hard  service 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Thomas  Laughlin 


while  his  mother  was  born  in  Napoleon,  Ohio. 
On  his  father’s  side  his  ancestry  is  German, 
and  on  his  mother’s  side  Mr.  Kunz  is  of  French 
and  Yankee  descent.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Kunz,  was  Captain  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s 
army  at  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  and  had 
received  honors  for  valorous  service  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Mr.  Joseph  Charles 
Kunz  was  educated  in  the  Toledo  public 
schools.  Early  in  life  he  showed  a remarkable 
talent  for  music,  having  inherited  same  from 
his  mother,  who  was  at  one  time  a church 
organist.  He"  is  the  only  one  of  a family  of 
five  children  gifted  with  a musical  talent,  the 
rest  not  being  musically  inclined.  He  there- 
fore received  a very  careful  education  in  that 
beautiful  art,  and  after  having  studied  under 
the  guidance  of  the  best  teachers  in  Toledo, 
he  attended  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of 
Music.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  Mr. 
Kunz  first  appeared  in  public  as  child  pianist. 
Since  he  took  up  teaching  and  solo  work  as 
a profession,  Mr.  Kunz  has  met  with  remarkable  success,  and  to-day  his  abilities  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  the  public  and  critics.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  socially 
Mr.  Kunz  is  a member  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  and  Deputy  Grand  Protector 
of  the  Golden  Rule  Lodge,  No.  2217,  of  that  order.  He  also  belongs  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  Being  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  he  attends  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He 
is  still  unmarried.  His  residence  and  studios 
are  located  at  No.  518  Walbridge  Avenue, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Hugh  Faris  Laughlin 


was  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hugh  Faris  Laughlin  was  educated  in  the 
Lore  city  common  schools,  Senecaville  High  School  and  the  Ohio  Northern  University  at 
Ada,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  on  the  27th  of  July,  1897,  having  taken 
a thorough  course  in  voice  and  harmony.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Mr.  Laughlin  started 
in  public  life  as  a teacher  of  voice  in  the  city  of  Bellefontaine,  where  he  remained  for  one 
year.  While  at  Ada  College  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  instructor,  and  later  taught 
in  a small  college  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  did  class  and  chorus  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bellefontaine.  Previous  to  his  study  of  music  he  was  a successful  farmer  and  vegetable 
grower.  He  has  been  supervisor  of  music  in  East  Liverpool  for  seven  years,  and  is  director 
of  music  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Second  U.  P.  Church,  and  in  addition  to  the 
above  is  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  voice.  Mr.  Laughlin  has  composed  a number 
of  gospel  songs,  anthems  and  children’s  melodies.  In  politics,  Mr.  Laughlin  is  a Repub- 
lican, and  socially  he  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Iv.  of  P.  Mr.  Laughlin  has  had  remarkable 
success  as  a chorus  and  choir  director  and  as  an  institute  instructor  has  awakened  intense 
interest  wherever  his  work  called  him.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1901,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Olive  S.  Pike,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  Lisbon,  Ohio.  One  child  is  the  fruit 
of  this  union,  Robert  Faris.  The  Laughlin  family  attends  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio.  The  residence  and  studios  of  Mr.  Laughlin  are  situated  at  No.  195  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  that  city. 

Wilmer  D.  Lewis, 

Who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  the  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  born  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1853.  His  parents  lived  for  many  years  in  his 
native  city  and  occupied  a recognized  position 
in  the  Quaker  City  society.  The  father,  Lewis 
Lewis,  was  a member  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Wilmer,  Canned  & Co.,  and  a native 
of  Scotland,  the  mother  having  been  born  in 
the  city  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  Lewis 
family  was  particularly  well  known  in  church 
circles,  the  father,  Lewis  Lewis,  occupying 
the  position  of  vestryman  of  St.  Mark’s  Epis- 
copal Church  for  the  period  of  twenty  years. 
He  was  a descendant  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone’s  brother,  and  lawyers  and  jurists  in  his 
family  have  been  numerous.  Mr.  Lewis’ 
mother’s  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Dick,  was 
George  Washington’s  physician,  and  attended 
that  illustrious  patriot  during  his  last  and  fatal 
illness.  Mr.  Wilmer  D.  Lewis  is  a gentleman 
of  culture  and  natural  refinement,  and  received 
a very  carelul  training  and  education.  He  was  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  Faires,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  musical  education  was 
obtained  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Max  Ballmann  and  Enrico  Campobello,  the 
great  baritone.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  at  present  is  director  of  the  Dayton  Conservatory  of  Music 
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and  the  vocal  instructor  in  that  institution,  has  been  a concert  soloist  and  teacher  for  many 
years.  From  1900  to  1903  he  was  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  and  Musical  Literature  at 
Wittenberg-  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  His  numerous  musical  compositions,  notably  songs, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  music  lovers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lewis  is  well  known 
in  secret  society  circles.  He  has  been  a Mason  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  an  Elk 
for  eight  years.  His  reputation  as  a thorough,  conscientious  teacher  of  voice  culture  is 
well  established  and  recognized,  and  a great  many  of  his  pupils  have  gained  the  top  of  the 
ladder  in  their  profession.  Under  President  Harrison’s  administration,  Mr.  Lewis  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Customs  and  Deputy  Collector  at  Tampa,  Florida,  which  position 
he  filled  from  1891  to  1894.  During  his  residence  in  Florida  he  put  out  an  orange  grove 
which  upon  maturity  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $45,000.  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
entire  grove  was  ruined  by  the  phenomenal  freeze  of  1894-1895,  when  the  thermometer 
went  down  to  14  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1879,  Mr.  Lewis  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  I.  Mcllvaine,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  leading  physician 
of  Cedar  Keys,  Florida.  The  Lewis  family  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  attend 
the  Christ  Church  of  that  faith  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  residence  and  studios  can  be  found 
on  the  corner  of  First  and  Perry  Streets,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Charles  Liebman, 

A musician  of  high  standing  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1856,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
his  father,  Mr.  Lipman  Liebman,  a rabbi, 
occupied  a leading  position.  Rabbi  Liebman 
and  his  wife,  a former  Miss  Fannie  Hess,  were 
natives  of  Eppingen,  Baden,  Germany,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  settling  in 
Cincinnati,  where  Mr.  Liebman  became  asso 
dated  with  the  late  Rabbi  Wise,  where  their 
friendship  was  established,  which  only  termi- 
nated with  the  death  of  that  celebrated  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Charles  Liebman  was  educated 
in  the  public  and  High  Schools  of  Youngs- 
town. He  commenced  his  musical  studies  in 
Columbus  and  Cleveland,  and  was  a pupil 
under  John  Underherr,  a piano  teacher  of 
great  reputation.  He  afterwards  entered 
Dana’s  Musical  Institute  at  Warren,  Ohio,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  that 
celebrated  school.  After  a short  concert  tour, 
deciding  to  complete  his  musical  education, 

Mr.  Liebman  went  to  Boston  and  for  two  and 
a half  years  attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  graduating  from  the  same. 
Removing  to  New  York  City,  he  engaged  in  his  profession  for  one  year,  when  he  accepted 
a position  to  travel  with  a concert  company.  Receiving  a flattering  offer  from  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  to  locate  in  that  city,  Mr.  Liebman  canceled  his  engagement  with  the  concert 
company  and  decided  to  make  his  home  there.  In  Youngstown  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  musician  to  further  the  interests  of  his  profession,  and  has  been  musical  director  of 
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the  opera  house  orchestra  from  the  time  of  its  opening.  For  twenty-six  years  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Youngstown  Maennerchor,  the  leading  singing  society  of  that  city.  Mr.  Liebman 
is  a composer  of  great  merit  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  He  was  married  in  1878  to 
Miss  Emma  Ritter,  and  is  the  father  of  six  children,  four  girls  and  two  boys.  One  of  the 
sons,  J.  Edwin  Liebman,  has  shown  a remarkable  talent  for  music,  and  has  already  gained 
a splendid  reputation  for  one  so  young.  During  his  stay  in  Youngstown,  Mr.  Liebman  has 
instructed  pupils  of  the  best  families  in  his  community,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a man  of  great 
ability  and  wide  experience.  He  lives  at  No.  708  Wick  Avenue,  Youngstown. 


Joseph  G.  Liddicoat, 


Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Music,  instructor 
of  the  mandolin,  guitar  and  banjo  at  the  West- 
ern Reserve  College  for  Women,  and  com- 
poser of  note,  is  a native  of  England,  in  which 
country  he  was  born  at  St.  Blaizie,  Cornell,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1859.  His  father,  Thomas 
Liddicoat,  a miner,  emigrated  with  his  family 
to  the  United  States  when  Joseph  had  reached 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  settled  in  Michigan. 
Here  his  son  received  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
education.  After  eight  years,  Mr.  Thomas 
Liddicoat  moved  with  his  family  to  New 
Jersey.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Liddicoat  left  school  and  started 
into  business  life  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
as  a clerk,  remaining  in  that  vocation  for 
fifteen  years,  studying  music  in  his  leisure 
hours,  for  which  art  he  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  talent.  It  was  during  that  time 
that  he  became  a member  of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  Band,  N.  G.  Pennsylvania,  playing 
the  clarionet.  After  five  years  he  severed  his 
connections  with  the  band  and  came  to  Cleveland.  Here  he  soon  became  identified  with  the 
musical  interests  of  the  Forest  City,  and  since  more  than  thirteen  years  he  has  instructed 
large  classes  in  the  playing  of  the  guitar,  banjo  and  mandolin.  Among  his  pupils  are  the 
very  best  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  their  children — for  instance:  Congressman  Beidler,  the 
son  of  Governor  Herrick,  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson’s  two  children,  etc.  It  was  Mr.  Liddi- 
coat who  started  the  first  mandolin  club  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  and  outside 
of  above-named  duties  he  is  director  of  many  institutional  classes  of  Cleveland,  and  private 
teacher  of  his  favorite  instruments  at  No.  319  Bangor  Building.  As  composer  of  many 
compositions  for  complete  mandolin  orchestra,  he  enjoys  a wide  reputation.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1884  to  Miss  Maud  Bennett,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Two  daughters  are  the 
issue  of  their  union ; one  of  them,  a highly  talented  pianist,  banjoist  and  mandolin  player, 
first  appeared  in  a public  concert  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years. 


Joseph  G.  Liddicoat 
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Milton  Lueco  Lynas 


brilliant  future  before  him.  Mr.  Lynas  is 
and  studios  at  No.  493  West  Fourth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Milton  Lueco  Lynas, 

Of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a young  and  promising 
musician,  who  is  making-  rapid  strides  in  his 
profession,  is  a native  of  St.  Louis,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  16th  of  October,  1881.  His 
parents  are  Edward  M.  Lynas,  a wholesale 
grocer,  and  Ella  Lucinda  Lynas,  both  of  whom 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  their  native  State, 
and  are  of  English-Scotch  descent.  When  a 
child,  Mr.  Milton  L.  Lynas  came  to  Columbus, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  and  High 
Schools.  Showing  a fine  talent  for  music  when 
a boy,  his  parents  decided  to  give  him  a careful 
training,  and  consequently  they  placed  him 
under  the  tutorship  of  Professors  Parkinson, 
Schoppelrei  and  Gale,  all  of  whom  were  men 
of  splendid  attainments  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession. As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
musical  studies,  Mr.  Lynas  began  the  teaching 
of  music,  and  in  that  art  has  gained  marked 
success.  While  being  a young  man,  he  has  a 
member  of  the  A.  F.  of  M.  He  has  his  residence 


J.  Frank  Maguire, 

Director  of  the  Wittenberg  Conservatory 
of  Music,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1876,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Surrounded  by  a musical 
atmosphere,  Mr.  Maguire  developed  an  early 
taste  for  music,  which  became  so  pronounced 
that  after  his  literary  education  was  received, 
it  was  decided  to  embark  him  upon  the  career 
which  he  has  so  ably  filled  in  later  years.  He 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  various  teachers  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
principal  ones  being  Charles  Dennee,  the  head 
of  the  piano  department,  and  Dr.  Percy 
Goetchius,  the  noted  theorist. 

After  several  years  of  assiduous  teaching, 
impelled  by  the  constant  desire  for  further 
knowledge,  Mr.  Maguire  took  up  his  studies 
with  Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska,  of  Paris, 
who  was  a pupil  of  the  great  Paderewski. 
After  two  years  of  hard  study  abroad,  Mr. 
Maguire  returned  to  his  native  shores,  and  in 
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1902  was  elected  from  forty-five  applicants,  some  from  abroad,  as  director  of  the  Wittenberg 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  is  now  filling  his  third  successive  term  in  that  position  as  proof 
of  his  ability.  In  that  institution  he  teaches  piano,  pipe  organ  and  theory.  He  has  composed 
numerous  songs.  Mr.  Maguire  is  a musician  of  sterling  ability  and  pronounced  talent, 
well  versed  in  modern  and  classic  literature.  He  possesses  the  touch  and  temperament  of 
the  genuine  artist,  and  the  general  impressions  culled  from  various  opinions  as  a teacher 
are  that  he  possesses  natural  endowment,  acquired  skill  and  professional  enthusiasm.  He 
has  received  from  some  of  the  best  musicians  in  this  country  many  letters  of  encomium, 
among  which  the  following  from  Mr.  Charles  Dennee,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  may  be  published  as  an  example: 

“I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  work.  You  have  the  temperament  and  artistic  ideals, 
and  the  sort  of  brilliancy  which  should  gain  excellent  results  in  your  community.  I was 
pleased  with  the  analytical  manner  with  which  you  work  things  out,  and  as  this  always 
betokens  a thorough  method  of  working  with  your  own  pupils,  I am  quite  confident  of  your 
success  in  that  line.  With  best  wishes,  I am  sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  DENNEE.” 


.1.0.  Manville 


Edmund  S.  Mattoon, 


J.  O.  Manville, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Warren,  Ohio,  is  a young  musician  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent  and  ability.  He  was  born 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1878,  at  the  beautiful 
little  village  of  Willoughby,  Lake  County, 
Ohio.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
home  village  and  graduated  from  the  Wil- 
loughby High  School,  and  received  his  musical 
education  from  some  of  Cleveland’s  best 
musicians.  Mr.  Manville  is  a good  violinist 
and  possesses  a pleasing  tenor  voice.  He 
began  teaching  music  in  the  Willoughby 
schools  in  1898,  and  was  appointed  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Warren  in 
the  fall  of  1903.  He  has  been  very  successful 
in  this  line  of  work,  and  is  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  it.  Besides  his  school  work,  Mr.  Man- 
ville directs  a choir  in  the  M.  E.  Church  at  his 
home,  and  is  the  leader  of  a fine  orchestra.  He 
is  fast  becoming  known  in  the  school  circles 
of  Ohio,  and  his  prospects  of  success  seem 
very  bright. 


There  was  a time  not  very  far  back  when  the  word  musician  was  considered  as 
synonymous  with  German,  or  at  any  rate  foreigner.  The  teachers  of  the  piano  and  the 
violin  were  all  Germans  and  the  teachers  of  singing  all  Italians.  Music  was  classed  among 
the  amusements  strictly,  and  its  value  was  chiefly  acknowledged  as  an  innocent  time-killer 
for  young  girls.  1 he  last  quarter  of  a century,  however,  has  produced  a change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  American  mind  toward  the  great  art  of  music,  which  is  almost  as  wonderful  an  illus- 
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tration  of  revolution  as  that  which  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  has  taken  in  its  relation- 
ship to  Darwinism.  Now,  there  are  not  wanting  many  native-born  Americans  who  adopt 
music  as  a business.  Among  these,  Edmund  S.  Mattoon  is  a notable  instance.  He  was 
born  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1841.  In  him  the  adage  about  men  of  esprit  inheriting 
their  talent  from  the  mother  is  again  exempli- 
fied. She  was  of  decided  musical  tastes  and 
gifts,  and  Mr.  Mattoon’s  talent  has  always 
been  of  that  versatile,  many-sided  character 
which  finds  its  best  expression  at  the  piano- 
forte, the  director’s  stand,  and  the  composer’s 
desk.  He  resides  at  present  in  his  native  city, 
whither  he  was  called  in  1874  by  the  advancing 
age  of  his  father,  his  mother  having  died. 

Previous  to  that  date,  lie  spent  a period  of 
about  ten  years  in  Detroit,  exercising  the 
profession  of  piano  teacher  and  organist.  He 
also  held  in  earlier  life  the  post  of  teacher 


Edmund  S.  Mattoon 


at  the  Xenia  Female  College,  and  a similar 
position  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Delaware,  Ohio,  in  the  days  when  it  was  a 
separate  school,  not  as  yet  merged  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  being  Director  of  Music 
in  both  institutions.  He  also  has  had  some 
experience  of  operatic  life,  having  traveled 
with  the  Caroline  Richings  and  the  Campbell 
& Castle  Opera  Commpanies  as  pianist  and 
musical  director;  also  with  the  brilliant  can- 
tatrice,  Marie  Litta.  The  report  which  comes 
from  all  these  sources  only  reinforces  the 

conviction  that  he  is  in  all  things  a rounded  musician  and  an  effective,  energetic  worker. 
In  boyhood  he  was  what  the  Germans  call  a“wunder  kind,”  and  in  the  capacity  of  boy 
virtuoso  was  frequently  exhibited  to  an  admiring  and  prophesying  public.  Having  been 
taken  as  the  protege  of  a musical  lady,  Mrs.  Isabella  Chapman,  to  New  York  City,  he 
there  received  the  painstaking  and  valuable  instruction  of  the  celebrated  pianist  and  com- 
poser, Wollenhaupt,  of  whom  he  has  always  spoken  with  great  respect  and  even  veneration. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  for  a discerning  ear  and  critical  mind  to  detect  in  the  lighter  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Mattoon,  not  the  imitation  of  Wollenhaupt’s  manner  exactly,  but  what  may 
be  called  a transferred  and  kindred  glow.  During  his  long  period  of  artistic  service  in  the 
city  of  his  birth,  he  has,  besides  producing  many  accomplished  pupils,  served  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Wesley  Chapel  M.  E.  Church,  First  Presbyterian  and  various  other 
Christian  congregations  in  the  capacity  of  organist,  with  the  completest  success,  and  that 
union  of  artistic  judgment  with  almost  religious  feeling  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  among 
the  musical  servants  of  Protestant  churches. 

In  the  year  1887,  a golden  year  for  the  O.  M.  T.  A.,  Mr.  Mattoon  was  among  the 
most  active  spirits,  having  a large  part  of  the  local  management  devolved  upon  him,  and 
appearing  before  the  assembly  in  various  important  roles — piano  soloist,  accompanist,  lec- 
turer and  the  like.  The  previous  year  he  also  read  an  admirable  paper  on  Pianoforte  Study 
and  Practice.  The  year  1887  was  the  time  when  Johannes  Wolfram  had,  with  Titanic  labor, 
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brought  the  O.  M.  T.  A.  to  a flourishing  magnitude  and  enthusiasm;  it  is  still  remembered 
and  always  will  be  by  those  who  participated  in  it,  as  an  inspiring  occasion,  filled  with 
the  display  of  fruits  gathered  from  the  past,  and  decorated  with  blossoms  of  hope  for  the 
future.  In  conjunction  with  William  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Mattoon  played  at  the  National 
Association  (N.  M.  T.  A.)  at  Indianapolis  in  1887  an  elaborate  and  brilliant  work  for  four 
hands,  a pianoforte  Tarantelle,  Op.  21,  which  elicited  much  enthusiasm,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently played  since,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Of  this,  Mr.  Sherwood,  now  of  Chicago, 
expresses  in  writing  the  following  opinion:  “My  Dear  Mr.  Mattoon:  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  refer  to  your  musical  talent,  scholarship,  fancy  and  ability  as  composer  and 
musician,  as  of  a very  high  and  artistic  order.  The  bright,  original  and  thoroughly  charm- 
ing “Tarantelle”  (Op.  21),  just  played  at  some  of  my  concerts  with  most  brilliant  success, 
is  a proof  of  your  merit.  Your  work  for  the  cause  of  music  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
true  progress  and  high  art  value.”  And  again  the  same  high  pianistic  authority  puts  this 
upon  record:  “Your  compositions  show  the  true  ring,  fire,  conception,  fine  sensibility  and 
the  cultivated  taste  of  the  musician.”  “Your  Tarantelle  (Op.  21)  is  a very  fine  and  effective 
bravura  piece.”  In  reference  to  Mr.  Mattoon ’s  powers  as  a teacher,  after  hearing  his  pupils 
play,  Mr.  Sherwood  says  the  following:  “Your  playing  to  me  last  April,  and  the  playing  of 
yourself  and  a pupil  last  summer,  showed  the  good  methods  and  the  thoroughness  of  your 
playing  and  your  teaching  delightfully  and  well.”  That  most  genial  of  gentlemen  and 
enthusiastic  of  veteran  piano  teachers,  Dr.  William  Mason,  says  the  following:  “I  have 
received  your  “Joyful”  and  graceful  “Scherzo- Caprice”  (Op.  22)  and  have  read  it  through 
with  interest.  It  is  light,  air^  and  tuneful,  and  at  the  same  time  not  difficult — so  that  I 
should  think  it  would  meet  with  much  favor  from  pianoforte  players.”  “The  Tarantelle 
(Op.  2i,  four  hands)  is,  I think,  effective,  brilliant  and  melodious.”  Arthur  Foote,  the  pianist, 
and  composer,  resident  in  Boston,  says:  “The  Tarantelle  (Op.  21)  I liked  immensely  at 
Indianapolis.  It  is  really  most  effective,  and  grateful  too.”  “A  great  many  thanks  for 
the  Saltarello,  which  I think  is  very  brilliant  and  effective.”  The  celebrated  concert 
organist,  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  has  the  following  to  say : “The  Deuxieme  Saltarello 
(Op.  27)  is  a delightful  piano  piece;  brilliant,  yet  refined;  striking,  yet  finished  in  style 
and  treatment.  It  would  be  an  effective  short  number  in  any  pianist’s  repertory.”  “The 
Romanza  is  broad,  rich  and  impassioned,  with  a big  dramatic  voice  it  must  be  extremely 
effective.”  Lastly,  Fred  L.  Morey,  of  Chicago,  says:  “I  have  just  made  the  acquaintance  of 
your  Deuxieme  Saltarello  and  Impromptu  Capriccioso.  I find  the  pieces  very  interesting, 
melodious  and  flowing,  and,  above  all,  lucid.  It  is  a pleasure  to  meet  with  two  pieces 
displaying  the  spontaneity  of  your  Opus  27  and  28.” 

The  foregoing  amplitude  of  quotation  makes  evident  again  and  again  the  sterling 
musical  qualities  of  Mr.  Mattoon’s  work.  The  consensus  of  opinion  from  all  these  dis- 
tinguished musicians  will  be  found  in  two  main  thoughts — melodious  grace  and  effective 
brilliancy.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  Mr.  Mattoon  has  produced  nothing  but 
the  showy  calon  and  concert  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  He  has  written  also  some  works 
in  the  more  serious,  classical  forms — and  indeed  mere  virtuosity  never  runs  riot  in  his 
compositions,  at  the  expense  of  noble  thought.  He  never  allows  the  rapture  of  dexterous 
fingers  to  overflow  and  submerge  the  flower-garden  of  the  heart.  An  added  interest  and 
augmented  merit  rests  also  in  the  fact  that  in  composition  he  has  been  his  own  instructor. 

— JOHN  S.  VAN  CLEVE. 
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Henry  Maurice  Maurer, 

Who  since  his  arrival  in  Cleveland,  in  August,  1903,  has  made  an  enviable  record  as  a 
thorough  teacher  of  music  and  conductor  of  singing  societies,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1872,  at  Zuerich,  Switzerland.  His  father,  Thomas  Maurer,  was  Superintendent  of  the 
railroad  department  of  the  Swiss  Railroad.  Mr.  Maurer  was  educated  in  the  city  schools, 
both  common  and  secondary,  and  the  Seminary  of  Chur.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maurer 
showed  a wonderful  musical  talent,  when  still  a boy,  his  parents  would  not  consent  to 
give  him  a thorough  musical  training.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Maurer,  through  his  own  energy 
and  tenacity,  secured  such  an  education, 
and  from  1892  to  1893  he  attended  the 
celebrated  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Zuerich, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Dr. 

Fr.  Hegar.  In  1893,  Mr.  Maurer  went  to 
Stuttgart  and  entered  the  Royal  Conservatory 
in  that  city.  In  that  institution  he  studied 
under  such  masters  as  Dr.  T.Faiszt,  Dr.  Scholl, 

Professor  S.  de  Lange,  and  Professor  W. 

Speidel.  While  a student  at  the  Stuttgart  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Mr.  Maurer  conducted 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  “Musikkranz,” 
a musical  society  of  seventy  active  members. 

He  also  for  a period  of  one  year  was  instructor 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  often 
appeared  in  concerts  and  piano  and  organ 
recitals  with  marked  success.  During  his 
sojourn  in  Stuttgart,  Mr.  Maurer  was  the 
recipient  of  five  annual  prizes  of  500  francs 
each,  out  of  the  Bruegger  fund,  an  endowment 
of  the  city  of  Zuerich  for  the  most  efficient 
musical  student  from  Zuerich.  After  leaving  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stuttgart,  Mr.  Maurer 
became  prominent  in  musical  circles,  as  director  of  the  German  Liedertafel  ( Liederkranz), 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  teacher  of  music  in  the  famous 
institute  of  Rev.  Hoffmann.  He  also  became  the  conductor  of  the  “Gruetli  Maennerchor,” 
which  well-known  society  he  directed  during  the  reunion  of  all  the  “Gruetli-Vereine”  in 
1899,  at  Berne.  The  success  of  Mr.  Maurer’s  chorus  was  so  marked  that  he  was  presented 
bv  the  officers  of  the  reunion  with  a golden  laurel  wreath.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Maurer 
received  as  recognition  of  his  excellent  services  as  a judge  at  the  “Concours  Musical  du 
Faubourg  St.  Gervais,”  a golden  medal  with  diploma.  In  1903,  Mr.  Maurer  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  after  a short  stay  in  New  York,  he  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the 
Forest  City  he  met  with  immediate  success,  and  he  now  conducts  the  “Liederkranz”  and  the 
“Harugari  Maennerchor,”  “Schwaebischer  Saengerbund”  and  “Lehrergesangverein,”  some  of 
the  most  prominent  male  choruses  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Maurer  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  a conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher  of  extraordinary  ability.  His  pupils  belong 
to  the  very  best  Cleveland  families.  He  is  a composer  of  merit,  and  his  compositions  for 
mixed  and  male  choruses  have  become  known  in  wide  circles.  Mr.  Maurer’s  studios  are 
located  at  No.  327  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Henry  Maurice  Maurer 
went  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  at  once 
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Alfred  Metzdorf, 

Violin  soloist,  and  teacher  of  music,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born 


on  the  21  st  of  February,  1877,  in  the  Forest 
Engelmann,  came  from  Charlottenburg  an 


Alfred  Metzdorf 


City.  His  parents,  Wilhelm  Metzdorf  and  Anna 
1 Dresden,  Germany,  respectively,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Cleveland, 
where  their  son,  Mr.  Alfred  MetzdorT,  received 
his  musical,  as  well  as  his  literary  education. 
He  graduated  from  the  Cleveland  High 
Schools  in  1896.  His  teacher  in  violin  was 
Mr.  Henry  Miller,  and  in  piano  and  theory 
Messrs.  Johannes  Wolfram  and  Wilson  G. 
Smith.  He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, while  still  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
has  met  with  the  greatest  success.  His  serv- 
ices as  teacher,  as  well  as  violin  soloist,  have 
been  in  great  demand.  He  is  the  conductor 
and  soloist  of  the  Cleveland  Ladies’  Orchestra, 
a member  of  the  Slayton  Concert  Bureau,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Brockway  Concert  Bureau  of 
Pittsburg.  Mr.  Metzdorf  was  a member  of 
the  old  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Johann 
Beck,  and  at  present  is  the  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Pilgrim  Orchestra.  A number  of 
his  compositions,  mostly  songs,  still  remain  in 
manuscript.  On  the  nth  of  June,  1902,  he 
married  Miss  Ralphina  Parsons,  and  lives  at 
No.  86  North  Genesee  Street,  while  his  studios 
are  located  at  No.  50  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Sid  H.  Morey, 

Of  Akron,  Ohio,  director  of  Morey’s  Colonial  Theater  Orchestra,  and  teacher  of  music 
of  splendid  reputation,  was  born  on  the  226.  of  October,  i860,  at  Rome,  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio.  He  is  of  Welsh  ancestry,  and  his  father,  W.  R.  Morey,  was  a well-known  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Ashtabula  County.  Mr.  Morey  was  born  and  raised  on  a farm,  and  early  showing 
a desire  to  make  the  music  profession  his  life’s  work,  he  was  instructed  upon  the  violin, 
his  favorite  instrument,  by  the  best  teachers,  obtainable,  and  soon  displayed  unusual  ability, 
which  became  early  recognized.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  connected  with 
a theatrical  orchestra,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  in  his 
capacity  as  a violinist.  About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Morey,  desiring  to  settle  in  life,  began 
the  teaching  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Akron,  where  he  has  continuously  practiced  ever 
since.  Fie  is  considered  a thorough  and  capable  teacher  of  string  and  brass  instruments, 
and  has  many  pupils  belonging  to  the  best  families  of  Summit  County  under  his  tuition. 
As  director  of  Morey’s  Colonial  Theater  Orchestra,  he  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  the  theater  with  which  he  is  connected.  Politically,  Mr.  Morey  is 
a Republican.  In  1886  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Elliott,  an  estimable  young 
lady  of  Columbus.  He  is  the  father  of  two  children — a son,  Bertram,  and  a daughter,  Ethel, 
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William  Alphons  Metzner 


William  Alphons  Metzner, 

A well-known  musician  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1867,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1884,  landing  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  which  place  he  first  took  up  his 
profession  in  his  adopted  country.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  Metzner,  who  followed  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  sen,  William 
Metzner,  was  educated  in  the  Gymnasia  of 
Tropau  and  Teschen,  and  his  musical  training 
was  obtained  under  private  tutorship  at  home. 
After  landing  in  this  country,  he  remained  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  nine  months,  when 
he  removed  to  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State.  He  came  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1892 
and  settled  in  Dayton,  where  he  immediately 
became  connected  with  the  band  of  the  National  Military  Home.  He  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  musical  community,  and  was  made  conductor  of  the  National  Home  Theater 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  of  the  Harugari  Liederkranz,  a leading  singing  society  of  the  Gem  City. 
He  is  also  a skilled  organist,  and  occupies  the  position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  in  Trinity 
Church,  Dayton.  Mr.  Metzner  is  the  composer 
of  a number  of  compositions,  marches  and 
songs,  some  of  which  contain  no  small  degree 
of  merit.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians.  In  1888  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Emma  Jasmar,  this  union  resulting 
in  the  birth  of  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Mr.  Metzner  resides  with  his  family  on  Lake- 
view  Avenue,  and  has  his  office  in  the  National 
Military  Home. 


both  of  whom  show  talent  for  their  father’s 
art.  Mr.  Morey  resides  at  No.  237  South  High 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio,  where  his  studios  are 
located. 


Charles  Sumner  Morrison, 

Who  for  several  years  has  been  conductor 
of  Morrison’s  Band,  at  Ottawa,  and  who  occu- 
pies the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  and  Leipsic, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Senecaville,  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of  March,  i860.  He 
began  the  study  of  music  at  the  age  of  six 
years  as  a pupil  of  his  father,  who  is  still 
living,  and  who  has  been  a thorough  musician 


Charles  Sumner  Morrison 
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and  teacher  of  music  all  his  life.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Morrison  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  under  his  father’s  tuition  pursued  his  studies  in  music  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  when  father  and  son  started  in  the  business  of  conducting  conventions  and 
doing  concert  work,  the  young  man  playing  the  piano  at  all  entertainments  given.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  musical  studies,  young  Morrison  studied  hard  and  faithfully,  and  while 
on  the  road  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  musical  theory,  harmony,  thorough  bass,  compo- 
sition, musical  history  and  all  that  pertains  to  music,  to  obtain  a general  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  In  1880  he  started  out  for  himself  as  an  instructor  in  band  and  orchestra  work, 
and  has  since  filled  many  positions  of  importance  in  the  Western  and  Middle  Western 
States.  In  1884  he  accepted  the  position  of  director  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Golconda, 
Illinois,  and  was  director  of  the  Egyptian  band  while  located  in  Golconda,  a period  of  eight 
years.  While  located  at  the  above-mentioned  place  he  did  much  outside  work  instructing 
and  conducting  bands  and  orchestras  at  other  points.  He  also  held  the  position  of  Vice 
President  of  the  Music  Teachers’  Association  of  Illinois.  In  1892  he  was  tendered  the 
position  of  musical  director  of  the  Fayette  Normal  University  at  Fayette,  Ohio,  which  he 
accepted  and  remained  there  six  years.  While  a resident  of  Fayette  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association, 
a position  he  filled  for  two  terms,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  of  public 
school  music.  In  1898  Professor  Morrison  chaneed  his  location  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  where 
he  connected  himself  with  Adrian  College,  as  director  of  music,  holding  the  position  two 
years.  In  all  his  college  positions  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  institutions  by 
voluntary  resignation.  After  severing  his  connection  with  Adrian  College  he  put  in  a year 
of  recreation  and  travel  on  the  road,  representing  Grinnell  Bros.’  music  house,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  In  the  years  he  was  connected  with  school  and  college  work  he  put  in  his  sum- 
mer vacations  on  the  road,  traveling  for  the  John  Church  Music  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 
Fore  more  than  twenty-five  years  Professor  Morrison  has  been  an  instructor  in  music,  sixteen 
years  as  college  instructor,  and  all  that  time  has  paid  marked  attention  to  the  instruction 
of  pupils  upon  the  piano. 

Professor  C.  S.  Morrison  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  a composer  of  music.  He 
began  his  career  as  a writer  of  music  in  1884,  and  he  now  has  on  the  market  one  hundred 
and  thirty  compositions,  consisting  of  productions  for  piano,  band,  orchestra,  songs,  studies, 
etc.  His  compositions  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  such  well-known  publishers 
as  the  John  Church  Company,  of  Cincinnati;  Oliver  Ditson  & Co.,  Boston;  the  S.  Brain- 
ard’s  Sons  Company  and  the  Thompson  Company,  Chicago;  Harry  Coleman,  Philadelphia; 
the  Treloar  Music  Company,  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  C.  G.  Conn,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  His 
compositions  are  always  in  demand  on  the  market.  The  Professor  has  prepared  a text  book 
on  harmony  (still  in  manuscript),  which  he  regards  his  greatest  effort  in  the  line  of  com- 
position. 

L.  Drew  Mosher, 

The  celebrated  vocal  teacher,  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  15th  of  October,  1862.  Ever  since  a child  he  has  made  music  a life  study, 
and  gained  the  enviable  reputation  of  one  of  America’s  best  tenors  and  teachers  of 
singing.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  made  leading  boy  soprano  at  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Lowell,  and  from  then  on  began  serious  study  with  the  best  teachers  in  Lowell. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for  two  years  and  a half  studied  with  Albin  R. 
Reed;  all  this  time  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  best  churches  of  that  city.  After 
four  years  with  the  celebrated  teachers  and  singers,  Charles  F.  Webber  and  C.  R.  Adams, 
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and  two  years  as  assistant  teacher  with  the 
former  gentleman,  Mr.  Mosher  took  up  one 
year  of  study  with  Mr.  Courtney,  of  New 
York  City.  Such  remarkable  progress  had 
been  made  that  Mr.  Mosher  then  thought  it 
best  to  seek  European  teachers,  and  concluded 
to  study  with  Frau  Sophie  Foerster,  of  Munich, 
Germany,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  prima 
donnas  and  teachers  of  singing  in  Europe. 
After  studying  four  years  with  her,  he  then 
went  for  one  year  of  work  with  Shriglia  in 
Paris,  completing  his  European  study  with 
Sims  Reeves,  of  London,  the  noted  English 
tenor.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  located 
in  New  York  City,  where  for  one  year  he 
taught  singing  and  gave  up  much  of  his  time 
to  concert  work.  Receiving  a call  to  the  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory  of  Music,  he  accepted,  where 
for  ten  years  he  was  instructor  of  voice  culture 
and  singing. 

Mr.  Mosher’s  present  location  is  a per- 
manent one,  where  he  has  built  up  a large 
business.  Many  of  the  prominent  singers  in  the  city  being  his  pupils.  Mr.  Mosher’s  reper- 
toire is  a broad  one,  having  studied  all  classes  of  music,  operas  and  oratorios,  and  the 
classics  of  old  and  modern  school. 


Reno  Boyd  Myers, 

Of  the  Findlay  College  Conservatory  of 
Music,  teacher  of  piano,  organ,  theory  and 
history  of  music,  and  organist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  State.  He  was  born  on 
a farm  near  Smithville,  Ohio,  the  son  of  John 
W.  Myers  and  Jane  A.  Bricker  Myers,  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  Young  Myers  manifested 
early  a remarkable  talent  for  music,  and 
received  a very  careful  training.  He  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  schools,  Smithville 
Normal  School  and  the  University  of  Wooster, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  also 
attended  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1891  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Mr.  Myers  studied  piano,  organ  and  harmony 
under  Dr.  Karl  Merz  four  years;  piano  under 
Dr.  H.  H.  Haas  and  William  H.  Sherwood, 
two  years  with  each ; organ  under  John  W. 
Pommer,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  two  years;  and 
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theory  and  composition  under  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clark,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  two  years. 
Mr.  Myers  entered  into  public  life  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  teacher  of  piano  in  the  Broad 
Street  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he  filled  for 
two  years.  After  that  he  was  connected  with  Wheaton  College  Conservatory  of  Music  two 
years,  at  Wheaton,  Illinois;  for  one  year  with  the  Conservatory  of  the  Liberty  Ladies’  Col- 
lege, as  director,  at  Liberty,  Missouri.  For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Myers  has  been  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Piano  Department  of  the  Findlay  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  has 
met  with  great  success.  In  the  summer  of  1904  he  was  elected  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  of  said  college.  Mr.  Myers  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1895,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lulu  Dell  Carrothers.  They  have  one  child,  Cecilia 
Marie  Myers. 


Frederick  Louis  Neddermeyer, 


Conductor  of  the  Empire  Theater  Orches- 
tra, leader  of  the  Neddermeyer  Military  Band 
and  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  in  the  city 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  of  German  parentage, 
and  was  born  in  the  capital  city  of  Ohio  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1866.  His  father,  Frederick 
Neddermeyer,  a well-known  hotel-keeper,  was 
a native  of  Hanover,  Germany ; his  mother, 
Doretta  Boese,  coming  from  Wunsdorf,  Ger- 
many, to  this  country  in  1851.  Mr.  Nedder- 
meyer received  a careful  education  in  his 
youth,  and  displaying  marked  musical  abilities 
and  a keen  desire  for  a finished  education  in 
that  art,  he  was  given  careful  tuition  by  the 
best  obtainable  instructors  in  his  home  city. 
After  being  thoroughly  prepared,  he  went 
abroad,  and  at  the  fountain  head  of  music,  the 
Royal  Conservatory  at  Leipsic,  he  completed 
his  musical  training,  graduating  in  1886.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  occurred  when  he 

was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  playing  a 
Frederick  Louis  Neddermeyer  ...  ...  . . .. 

violin  solo  before  an  appreciative  audience. 

After  his  return  from  Leipsic,  Mr.  Nedder- 
meyer became  engaged  in  his  profession  in  Columbus,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of 
conductor  of  orchestras  at  the  Metropolitan,  Grand,  Henrietta,  High  Street  and  Great 
Southern  Theaters.  Mr.  Neddermeyer  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  musical  life  of 
Columbus,  and  at  present  directs  the  orchestra  at  the  pretty  Empire  Theater  and  Nedder- 
meyer's  Military  Band.  He  is  a composer  of  a number  of  compositions  of  no  small  degree 
of  merit,  some  of  which  follow:  “The  Doll  Part,”  “Bianca,”  “Hotfoot  Sue,”  “The  Bismarcks 
March,”  and  other  well-known  band  and  orchestra  numbers.  Socially,  Mr.  Neddermeyer 
belongs  to  several  branches  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  he  is  Vice  President  of  Local 
103,  American  bederation  of  Musicians.  His  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Loretta  Barrett,  and 
his  only  child,  a girl,  was  named  Gayle  Barrett  Neddermeyer.  Mr.  Neddermeyer’s  abilities 
as  a teacher,  conductor  and  soloist  are  acknowledged,  and  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
excellence  of  his  instructors  while  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  he  being  under  the  personal 
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direction  of  such  famous  musicians  as  Sitt,  Brodsky  and  Hermann,  who  were  his  violin 
instructors,  and  Reinecke,  under  whom  he  studied  ensemble  playing. 


Jean  Auguste  Parre, 


The  leading  teacher  of  violin  and  violin  soloist  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  was 
born  of  French  parentage  in  New  Orleans  on  the  j 3th  of  March,  1871.  As  a child  of  six  he 
began  his  work  on  the  violin,  his  mother  and  uncle  giving  him  his  first  instructions.  Four 
years  later  he  was  placed  with  Professor  Boutiphier  and  then  with  Max  Kayser,  of  the 
Conservatory  of  New  Orleans.  His  work  with 
the  Conservatory  continued  until  he  was  sev- 
enteen, when  he  was  engaged  to  fill  a position 
as  instructor  at  Kagger’s  College  at  Denison, 

Texas.  He  remained  in  Denison  for  three 
years,  when  he  went  to  the  N.  T.  F.  College  for 
two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  work  he 
went  to  New  York  and  studied  repertoire  with 
Carl  Richter,  Augusta  Arnold  and  Ovide 
Musin,  and  finally  went  abroad  to  finish  his 
musical  education  under  Adolfo  Betti  and  the 
world-renowned  Cesare  Thomson,  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Brussels,  Belgium.  Mr.  Parre" 
spent  two  years  on  the  concert  platform, 
traveling  through  the  South  and  West.  He 
remained  one  year  at  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, from  which  city  he  removed  to  Toledo, 
where  he  has  made  his  permanent  home.  Since 
he  came  to  Toledo  he  has  been  indefatigable  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  best  in  violin  methods,  in 
violin  development  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
works  of  the  modern  violin  soloists.  He  brings 
to  his  art  the  French  versatility  and  expression 
and  the  warmth  and  color  which  characterize 
the  P'rench  as  a nation.  As  an  artist  he  has  no 

superior  in  Toledo,  and  he  has  been  connected  in  a prominent  way  with  the  Toledo  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  the  Toledo  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  been  successful  in 
imparting  his  own  knowledge  to  students,  and  gets  from  them  a purity  of  tone  that  is  at 
all  times  the  test  of  the  violinist’s  ability.  He  has  always  appeared  in  public  with  marked 
success.  He  has  written  a work  of  technique  for  modern  virtuosity  that  advances  his. 
pupils  remarkably  fast.  1 hough  he  has  not  published  it,  he  teaches  it  by  correspondence, 
and  has  all  his  pupils  memorize  it  for  daily  work.  His  studios  are  located  in  the  Zenobia 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Jean  Auguste  Parre 


Johann  Putz, 

Head  of  the  violin  department  of  the  West  Side  College  of  Music,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  violin  and  violin  soloists  of  the  Forest  City,  is  a native 
of  Austria,  born  at  Lauterbach  on  the  24th  of  April,  1872,  the  son  of  Leonhard  and  Annie 
Putz.  Mr.  Putz  when  quite  young,  demonstrated  a great  musical  ability,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  but  six  years  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  violin,  which  instrument  has 
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always  been  his  favorite  in  later  years.  That 
he  has  received  a most  exceptional  education 
in  music,  and  that  his  methods  must  be  of  the 
very  highest  order,  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  fact  that  masters  like  Ernst  Lange,  the 
great  Joachim  and  Wilhelmy,  Karl  Riekeisen 
and  Johann  Hahn  were  his  tutors,  under  whom 
he  studied  for  a number  of  years.  Thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  theory  and  har- 
mony, as  well  as  mastering  the  violin,  Mr. 
Putz,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Ailenburg. 
Germany,  where  he  became  connected  with  an 
orchestra,  and  one  year  later  he  was  given  a 
directorship  of  an  orchestra  in  Vienna,  playing 
solos  at  the  same  time.  From  there  he  went 
to  Sessen,  Germany,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  position.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Putz 
concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World  he 
crossed  the  ocean  and  located  in  Milwaukee, 
where  as  a violinist  he  soon  attracted  attention, 
he  being  connected  with  Christoph  Bach’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  that  city.  Spending  a 
period  in  Philadelphia,  he  finally  made  his  permanent  home  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
becoming  immediately  identified  with  the  leading  musical  interests  of  that  city,  During  the 
existence  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Putz  played  first  violin  in  that  famous 
body.  At  the  present  time  he  has  charge  of  the  violin  department  of  the  West  Side  College 
of  Music.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing violin  teachers  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and 
having  an  experience  of  over  fifteen  years,  his 
instructions  are  thorough,  exact  and  most 
gratifying  to  the  institution  with  which  he  is 
connected.  The  orchestra  of  the  Lyceum  The- 
ater is  directed  by  him.  He  resides  with  his 
wife,  a former  Miss  Louisa  Mock,  and  two 
children,  Lucilla  and  Leonard,  at  No.  39  Brain- 
ard  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Emil  Ring, 

Among  the  most  noted  musicians  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Emil  Ring,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  stands  in 
the  first  rank.  He  is  a musician  of  National 
reputation.  Mir.  Ring  was  born  in  Tetschen- 
on-the-Elbe,  a small  village  in  the  northern 
part  of  Austria,  in  what  is  known  as  Saxonian 
Switzerland,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1863. 

He  obtained  as  good  an  education  as  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  afforded,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  took  up  the  study  of  harmony 
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and  vocal  music,  and  also  the  use  of  the  flute  and  clarionet.  His  parents  had  entertained  the 
idea  of  some  other  calling  for  him,  and  were  disappointed  at  his  choice  of  a vocation.  In 
1875  Emil  Ring  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  received  his  first  scientific  training  under  Edmund 
Kretschmer,  the  well-known  composer.  Here  he  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Saxonian 
church  singers,  as  boy  soprano,  singing  for  over  three  years  in  the  Catholic  Court  Church. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  abandon  his  profession  for  a time,  on  account  of  the  changing  of  his 
voice,  and  spent  the  interim  in  attendance  at  a gymnasium  (high  school).  Afterwards  he 
continued  his  musical  studies  under  Kapellmeister  Karl  Krebs,  a celebrated  conductor  of 
church  music,  becoming  proficient  in  the  study  of  harmony  and  theory.  Next  he  went  to 
Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  entered  the  Conservatory  of  that  city,  his  previous 
training  enabling  him  to  complete  the  regular  six  years’  course  in  four  years.  At  this  time 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  therefore  he  had  to  enter  the'army  of  his  country  and  served 
one  year.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  1884  he  passed  a severe  examination,  and  was  made  a 
Lieutenant  of  Reserves.  At  the  close  of  his  military  career  he  joined  a musical  organization 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  namely  the  Mansfelt  Orchestra,  which  had  its  headquarters 
in  Dresden.  During  the  following  season,  Mr.  Ring  traveled  throughout  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, visiting  all  the  large  cities  and  participating  in  the  concerts  given  by  the  orchestra. 
The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  England,  in  study,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  1886  Mr. 
Ring  moved  to  Berlin,  and  while  there  he  received  an  offer  to  become  a member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  accepted,  first  setting  foot  on  American  soil  in 
March,  1887.  The  next  year  he  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  Cleveland  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  and  he  accordingly  arrived  in  that  city  in  September,  1888.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Ring  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  in  the  Forest  City.  He  is  connected  with  many  of 
the  musical  organizations  of  the  city,  and  is  the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Gesangverein, 
the  oldest  and  most  noted  singing  society  west  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  founded  in 
September,  1854.  In  the  summer  of  1893,  Mr.  Ring  was  the  conductor  of  the  great  Saenger- 
fest  of  the  North  American  Saengerbund,  held  in  Cleveland.  The  conducting  of  this  most- 
successful  feast  of  song  gave  Mr.  Ring  a National  reputation.  Mr.  Ring  has  many  friends 
and  admirers,  not  only  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  but  also  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Reynolds, 

Organist  and  choirmaster  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  Ohio,  was  born  in  1850  at 
Toronto,  Canada.  Pie  is  of  English  descent,  and  the  son  of  a business  man  of  that  city,  who 
was  also  the  organist  in  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Reynolds  received  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  was  instructed  in  music  by  the  cele- 
brated Xohn  Carter.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  left  Canada,  coming  to  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  he  became  a teacher  of  music,  as  well  as  organist  and  choirmaster  in  the 
churches  of  that  city,  remaining  there  for  a period  of  ten  years.  From  Rochester,  Mr. 
Reynolds  went  to  Chicago,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  organist  and  choirmaster  in  the  St. 
James  Church,  the  mother  church  of  the  Episcopalian  congregations  of  that  city.  For  the 
past  eight  years  Mr.  Reynolds  has  filled  the  position  as  organist  and  choirmaster  in  Trinity 
Church,  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  has  done  splendid  work.  His  choir  is  considered  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  father  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  having  lost  his  wife  about  sixteen  )rears  ago.  Two  of  his  sons  are  well-known 
musicians,  who  are  now  engaged  in  their  profession,  one  of  whom  is  the  assistant  of  his 
father  in  his  church  work.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  recognized  as  a thorough  musician  and  an 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  residence  is  located  at  No. 
32  North  P"irst  Street,  Newark,  Ohio. 
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William  Madoc  Roberts, 

A prominent  musician  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  born  on  the  5th  of  September,  1879,  at 
Manchester,  Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  T. 
Roberts  and  Ruth  Lloyd  Roberts,  natives  of 
North  Wales,  England,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1870.  The  father  pursued 
his  avocation  as  an  engineer  and  educated  his 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  in 
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which  city  Mr.  Roberts  graduated  in  1895, 
from  Stanard  School.  Like  most  of  the 
descendants  of  Welsh  parents,  Mr.  Roberts 
showed  a keen  and  early  talent  for  music,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  years  appeared  in  public 
recitals.  He  consequently  was  given  a careful 
musical  education,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
lie  started  his  career  as  a teacher  of  music  and 
organist  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  he  is  a member.  Notwithstanding 
his  youthful  age,  Mr.  Roberts  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  con- 
scientious teachers  in  the  Forest  City.  On  the 
3d  of  December,  1903,  he  married  Florence  Anna  Dellenbaugh,  a resident  of  the  city  in 
which  he  practices  his  chosen  profession.  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  composer  of  a number  of  pieces 
for  piano,  organ  and  voice.  Mr.  Roberts  resides  at  Highland  Terrace  in  East  Cleveland, 
while  his  studios  are  located  at  No.  122  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Walter  H.  Ross, 

Of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a teacher  of  music  of  reputation  in  his  city,  was  born  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1876,  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  where  his  father,  J.  Ross,  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business.  Both  his  parents  were  native  Ohioans,  of  German-Scotch  descent.  Mr.  Ross  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  graduating  from  High  School  with  the  class  of 
1898.  When  quite  young  he  manifested  an  undoubted  ability  for  music,  and  was  conse- 
quently placed  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Lotter,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Blumenschein, 
of  Dayton.  Later,  to  finish  his  musical  training,  he  came  to  Cincinnati,  entered  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  was  under  the  preceptorship  of  Messrs.  Shailer- 
Evans  and  Barber.  After  leaving  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Ross  came  to 
Dayton,  where  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Since  that  time  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  musical  affairs  of  Dayton.  His  studios  are  located  at  Sixth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  where  he  teaches  large  classes  the  principles  of  piano  playing  and  har- 
mony. Mr.  Ross  is  organist  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  city  and  leader 
of  the  quartet  of  that  congregation.  As  a conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher,  he  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation. 

Francis  J.  Sadlier, 

One  of  the  foremost  singers  of  Cleveland,  was  born  in  Cleveland  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  His  father  was  of  English-Irish  descent,  and  his  mother  of  German.  Mr. 
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Francis  J.  Sadlier 


Sadlier  was  educated  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  South  High  School.  He  then  went 
to  work  in  Burrow  Bros.’  book  store,  but  got 
interested  in  music,  and  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Gus  Shields,  took  up  the  study  of 
voice  culture.  He  later  retired  from  the  book 
business,  and  took  a thorough  course  in 
musical  theory,  harmony  and  interpretation 
under  Hermann  O.  C.  Kortheuer.  He  was 
engaged  as  basso  at  Pilgrims  Congregational 
Church  and  later  accepted  a like  position  in 
the  choir  of'  Unity  Church.  Mr.  Sadlier  then 
left  Cleveland  and  spent  two  years  in  New 
York,  where  he  studied  singing  under  John 
Dennis  Mehan.  In  New  York  he  was  engaged 
as  solo  basso  of  Calvary  M.  E.  Church,  and  he 
also  sang  a season  in  opera.  Returning  to 
Cleveland  in  the  summer  of  1904,  he  opened 
a studio  for  voice  culture  in  the  Arcade.  He 
has  accepted  a position  in  the  new  Unity 
Church,  and  will  be  heard  in  recitals  and  con- 
certs. He  is  widely  known  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  as  an  opera  and  oratorio  singer,  and  for  interpretation  of  the  classic  German 
Lieder.  His  voice  is  a basso-cantante.  He  began  singing  in  1898,  and  was  one  of  the  soloists 
at  the  Saengerfest  in  Akron  in  September,  1904.  Mr.  Sadlier  will  spend  several  years  in 
Cleveland,  and  then  continue  opera  singing  in  Germany.  He  speaks  German  fluently. 


George  Hermann  Schaefer, 

A young  and  talented  pianist  of  Sidney. 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  July,  1882,  at  the 
above-mentioned  city.  He  is  the  son  of  George 
Schaefer,  a former  citizen  of  France,  who  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Alsace,  his  mother 
coming  from  New  Bremen,  Ohio.  His  father 
took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  of  1872, 
refusing  to  become  a German  subject  and  to 
enter  the  German  army  after  the  conquest  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born  and  raised. 
Mr.  George  Hermann  Schaefer  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  receiving 
his  musical  training  under  private  teachers 
and  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  he  was  a favorite  pupil  of  the  great 
pianist,  Theodore  Bohlmann,  one  of  the  best- 
known  teachers  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  under 
whose  preceptorship  he  was  a student  for  two 
years.  Returning  to  Sidney,  he  immediately 
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took  up  his  chosen  profession.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  well  known  in  musical  circles  all  through 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  is  connected  with  the  Piqua  Conservatory  of  Music  in  the  capacity 
of  teacher  of  piano.  His  residence  is  located  at  Sidney,  Ohio. 


Henry  Ludwig  Franz  Schmiedecke, 


A leading  musician  and  teacher  of  music  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1844,  in  Sondershausen,  Germany,  the  son  of  Carl  Schmiedecke  and  Henrietta  Grille 
Schmiedecke.  When  a boy,  Mr.  Schmiedecke  manifested  a very  remarkable  talent  for  music, 
and  his  parents  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  develop  the  same  under  direction  of  the  very 
best  teachers.  Mr.  Schmiedecke  obtained  his  literary  education  in  the  Latin  School  of  Son- 
dershausen, while  his  musical  training  was 
finished  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  his 
home  city,  which  was  under  the  directorship 
of  the  celebrated  Edward  Stein.  In  early  youth 
Mr.  Schmiedecke  began  his  musical  career, 
when,  at  the  age  of  but  ten  years,  he  played 
in  a band  for  dances.  Five  years  later  he 
became  a member  of  the  court  orchestra  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxony  Sondershausen,  playing 
second  oboe.  The  first  oboist,  Emil  Hoffmann. 
Mr.  Schmiedecke’s  teacher,  was  of  delicate 
health,  and  on  account  of  sickness  was  often 
unable  to  fill  his  place  in  the  orchestra.  On 
those  occasions  young  Schmiedecke  had  to 
play  first  oboe,  and  often  he  had  to  play 
very  difficult  parts  without  having  had  any 
rehearsal.  In  those  times  musical  heroes  like 
Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt,  Hans  von 
Buelow,  Rubinstein  and  Brahms  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  brilliant  careers,  and  they  often 
came  to  the  court  of  Sondershausen,  where 
they  not  only  appeared  in  the  celebrated  Loh- 

conzerts,  but  also  rehearsed  and  directed  their 
Henry  Ludwig  Franz  Schmiedecke  ..  A ,,, 

new  compositions.  Mr.  Schmiedecke  had  the 

honor  to  often  play  under  the  direction  of  these 

great  masters,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  time  he  spent  in  the  court  orchestra  of 

Sondershausen  was  a very  good  school  for  him.  Later  Mr.  Schmiedecke  entered  the  army 

and  took  part  in  three  wars — the  war  of  1864,  against  Denmark  ; the  war  of  1866,  against 

Austria,  where  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Langensalza,  and  finally,  in  1870-1871,  in  the 

Franco-Prussian  War.  During  this  tremendous  struggle  Mr.  Schmiedecke  took  part  in  the 

sieges  of  Metz  and  Paris,  also  in  a number  of  the  most  bloody  battles.  After  the  conclusion 

of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Mr.  Schmiedecke  came  to  Bremen,  where  he  entered  the 

orchestra  of  the  Bremen  City  Theater  as  first  oboist.  He  also  played  the  first  violin  in  the 

Philharmonic  concerts  at  Bremen.  During  his  stay  in  that  city,  Mr.  Schmiedecke  founded 

a Symphony  Orchestra  and  a mixed  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  forty  voices,  directing  sam  J 

for  a period  of  nine  years,  and  he  also  played  for  five  years  under  the  direction  of  Hans  von 

Buelow  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  under  Anton  Seidl.  The  last  five  years  prior  to  his 

emigration  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Schmiedecke  was  director  of  the  Tivoli  Theater  and 
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of  the  Tonhalle,  at  Bremen.  Coming  to  America  to  visit  a sick  sister  at  Pittsburg,  Mr. 
Schmiedecke  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Iron  City,  where  he  soon  became  identified  with 
the  musical  interests  of  the  city.  He  played  under  Archer’s  direction  in  the  Pittsburg  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  was  director  of  the  Grand  Army  Band,  the  Austrian  Music  Band,  and  of 
seven  singing-  societies.  In  1899  Mr.  Schmiedecke  accepted  a position  as  director  of  the 
Marietta  Band,  which  under  his  conductorship  became  the  most  popular  musical  organiza- 
tion in  the  southeastern  part  of  Ohio.  He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a thorough  and 
painstaking  teacher  of  music  and  languages,  teaching  both  German  and  French.  As  a com 
poser  he  is  well  and  favorably  known,  he  having  given  to  the  musical  world  the  following 
productions:  American  Overtures  Nos.  1,  2 and  3,  Souvenir  de  Chopin,  a Valse  Caprice,  “In 
the  Blacksmith’s  Shop,”  Idylle,  and  other  band  and  orchestra  pieces.  Mr.  Schmiedecke  is 
married,  and  resides  in  the  pretty  city  of  Marietta. 


J.  V.  Schiffer, 

Teacher  of  music  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  December,  1851,  in  Strass- 
bessenbach,  Bavaria.  He  is  the  son  of  Francis, 
and  Elizabeth  Schiffer  (nee  Aulbach),  both 
natives  of  the  country  in  which  their  son  was 
born.  His  father  was  professor  of  music  and 
a graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Leipsic,  Germany,  who  was  a noted  organ- 
ist in  the  ’50’s  and  ’6o’s  in  this  country.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  Schiffer  emigrated  to  America 
in  1844,  but  returned  to  Bavaria  in  1851,  where 
their  son  was  born.  In  May,  1852,  the  family 
again  came  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  ever  since  resided.  The  elder  Schiffer, 
besides  being  an  organist,  taught  school  for 
thirty-three  years,  both  public  and  parochial. 

His  son  received  his  entire  education  from 
him,  both  literary  as  well  as  musical.  When 
but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  obtained  his  first 
certificate  to  teach  school,  and  accepted  a 
position  in  Indiana.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  j y Schiffer 

is  found  playing  the  organ  in  a church.  A 
special  stool  had  to  be  made  for  him  so  that 

he  could  reach  the  pedals.  For  a period  of  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a teacher  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  for  the  past  forty  years  has  been  an  organist  and  a director  of 
singing  societies  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1874  he  founded  a German  newspaper,  “Stern 
des  Westlichen  Ohio,”  at  Minster,  Ohio.  He  edited  this  paper  while  he  was  teaching 
school  in  that  city.  He  also  founded  the  German  Catholic  newspaper,  “Glocke,”  published 
in  Evansville,  Indiana,  in  1881.  “The  Daily  Kentucky  Democrat,”  a German  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Covington,  Kentucky,  was  also  founded  by  him  in  1891.  This  publication  was 
continued  until  1897.  He  is  the  author  of  a geography  for  beginners  in  school,  called 
“Lightning  Geography;”  also  of  a German  song  book  to  be  used  for  children  in  German 
parochial  schools,  as  also  composer  of  songs  and  masses  for  mixed  choirs.  In  political 
life  he  is  a Democrat.  He  was  City  Clerk  of  Minster,  Ohio,  from  1875  to  1879;  was  elected 
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to  the  City  Council  of  Covington  from  the  Seventh  Ward  and  from  the  Tenth  Ward,  serv- 
ing three  terms,  from  1886  to  1890.  He  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Mayor  of  Covington, 
Kentucky,  in  1890,  and  was  defeated  by  but  147  votes.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  City  Executive  Committee  of  Covington  in  1892,  and  largely  by  his  efforts 
a clean  sweep  was  made.  During  different  campaigns  he  made  many  speeches  in  German 
and  English.  As  a director  of  numerous  singing  societies  he  took  part  in  many  National 
Saengerfests.  He  was  Grand  Secretary  of  the  German  Catholic  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
United  States  for  three  terms.  Miss  Eleanora  Oyler,  of  Harrison,  Ohio,  became  his  wife  in 
1872.  He  is  the  father  of  six  children,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  he  is  the  grandfather  of 
seventeen  grandchildren.  At  present  he  is  connected  with  a music  store  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  is  organist  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  and  director  of  the  Germania  Maennerchor,  of  that  city. 

Theodore  H.  Schneider, 

Teacher  of  music  and  conductor  of  choruses 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  year  of 
1848  in  the  little  village  of  Granville,  Licking- 
County,  Ohio.  He  comes  from  musical  stock. 

His  father,  Carl  Schneider,  a native  of  Saxony 
Meiningen,  Germany,  was  a well  - known 
teacher  of  music  in  Granville  and  Newark.  His 
mother  was  born  in  Wuertemberg.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Schneider  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  home  town.  His  father  early  instructed 
him  in  the  profession  which  he  now  follows, 
thoroughly  teaching  him  in  organ  and  piano, 
while  Mr.  Carl  Bergner,  of  New  York,  the 
celebrated  ’celloist,  was  his  teacher  on  the 
’cello.  Mr.  Schneider  started  in  public  life 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  as  a teacher 
of  music  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  soon 
became  identified  with  the  musical  interests 
of  the  capital  city  of  Ohio.  He  was  conductor 
of  a number  of  the  best  choruses  and  singing 
societies  of  Columbus,  and  for  sixteen  years 
was  musical  director  of  the  Liederkranz  and 
for  twenty-two  years  director  of  the  Columbus 
Orpheus,  a choir  which  gained  a National  reputation  under  his  leadership.  He  is  now 
conductor  of  the  United  Singers  of  Columbus,  a combination  of  all  the  principal  German 
singing  societies  of  that  community.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  music  firm  of  Mohr  & 
Brock,  located  at  No.  172  South  High  Street,  Columbus.  Mr.  Schneider  is  the  composer 
of  a number  of  songs  for  male  choruses  and  piano  pieces.  He  is  the  father  of  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  and  resides  at  No.  231  Deshler  Avenue,  Columbus.  Mr.  Schneider  has  done 
more  than  any  other  musician  for  the  development  of  music  in  the  Capital  City,  and  his 
efforts  are  appreciated  bv  a thankful  and  numerous  people. 

Otto  Falke  Scholz, 

A prominent  musician  of  Lima,  Ohio,  and  manager  of  the  Scholz  Institute  of  Music 
of  that  city,  is  a native  German,  born  in  1872  at  Halberstadt,  Saxony.  He  received  a very 
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careful  education  in  the  schools  of  his  home 
city,  attended  the  Gymnasium  (High  School) 
of  Leipsic,  from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated in  1889.  Mr.  Scholz  when  still  a child 
showed  a remarkable  talent  for  music  and 
began  the  study  of  this  beautiful  art  when 
quite  young.  After  his  graduation  from  the 
Gymnasium  he  studied  for  two  years  in  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsic.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Berlin  and  studied  piano 
and  piano  methods  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Oscar  Raif.  After  finishing  his  musical  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Scholz  began  his  career  as  teacher 
of  music.  In  1897  he  came  to  New  Castle, 
England,  stayed  for  a while  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  emigrated  to  the  LTnited  States 
in  1898,  where  for  a while  he  taught  in  Milwau- 
kee and  different  other  cities.  He  is  at  present 
manager  of  the  Scholz  Institute  of  Music  at 
Lima,  and  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 


Otto  Falke  Scholz 


Bertram  Schwahn, 

The  accompanying  picture  is  a good  likeness  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  vocal  artists 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bertram  Schwahn,  whose  studios  are  located  in  the 
Zenobia  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Schwahn  is  a native  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  where 
he  was  born,  reared  and  educated.  When  b\it  a boy  his  beautiful  voice  attracted  widespread 
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attention,  and  he  gave  evidence  of  an  unusual 
musical  talent.  He  therefore  was  given  not 
only  a careful  literary  education^  but  also 
received  a thorough  musical  training  under 
competent  teachers,  who  early  developed  his 
natural  talent.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Schwahn 
has  practiced  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Toledo,  where  he  is  recognized  by  press  and 
public  as  a teacher  and  vocal  soloist  of  the 
most  pronounced  attainments.  His  voice  is  a 
barytone  of  wide  range,  of  rare  purity  and 
flexibility,  sweetness  and  power.  Since  he  has 
made  Toledo  his  home,  he  has  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  he  has  for  his  pupils  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  best  families  in  his 
home  city.  He  is  a conscientious  teacher  and 
a thorough  musician.  Innumerable  times  Mr. 
Schwahn  has  appeared  in  concerts  in  large 
cities,  and  he  has  always  succeeded  in  arousing 
his  audiences  to  great  enthusiasm.  Hehasahost 
of  friends  and  admirers  inToledo,and  undoubt- 
edly there  is  a brilliant  future  in  store  for  him. 
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N.  Coe  Stewart,  F.  C.  M., 

A former  resident  and  music  teacher  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  located  in  the  Forest  City  in 
1865,  as  Co-Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Conservatory  of  Music,  taking  special  charge  of  the 
vocal  and  teachers’  departments.  For  thirty-six  years  Mr.  Stewart  was  Director  of  Music 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  resigning  in  June,  1903,  to  accept  a position  in  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Opera,  a private  voice,  singing  and  teachers’  training  school  in  New  York 
City.  As  organist,  choirmaster,  choral  director  and  in  all  musical  enterprises,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  among  Cleveland’s  most  prominent  musicians,  while  his  famous  Star  Course,  concerts, 
festivals,  and  monster  choruses  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  is  the  author  of  a number 
of  musical  works.  His  “Methods  in  Music  Education’’  secured  for  him  both  National  and 
International  reputation.  As  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Normal  Music  School,  President  many 
times  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association,  President  of  the  Music  Teachers’  National 
Association,  President  three  times  of  the  Music  Department  in  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Examiner  in  the  American  College  of  Musicians,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Stewart’s  serv- 
ices and  name  have  become  universally  known  for  all  that  is  good  and  excellent. 


The  well-known  organist  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  September,  1878, 
at  Cumberland,  England.  He  is  a thorough 
musician,  and  has  been  the  accompanist  at 
various  times  of  some  of  the  best  artists  that 
appeared  before  the  American  public,  such  as 
Clementine  De  Vere  Sapio,  Plunket  Greene, 
Catherine  Bloodgood,  Emma  Juch,  Mabel 
Crawford,  Julian  Walker,  Emilio  de  Gorgoza, 
Emma  Bussert,  Heinrich  Meyer,  Louise  Clary, 
Evan  Williams,  George  Hamlin,  Theodore 
Vam  York,  Carl  Dufft,  and  Corinne  Moore 
Lawson.  Mr.  Sisson  came  to  Cleveland  in 
August,  1901,  and  the  following  October 
accepted  the  position  as  organist  of  Epworth 
Memorial  M.  E.  Church  in  that  city.  The 
seasons  of  1901  to  1903  he  was  accompanist 
ot  the  Singers’  Club,  and  for  the  past  two 
seasons  he  has  been  accompanist  and  organist 
for  the  Harmonic  Club,  containing  one  hundred 
Herbert  J.  Sisson  and  fifty  voices,  which  society  renders  two 

oratorios  each  season.  His  services  as  a con- 
cert organist  and  accompanist  are  in  great 
demand,  and  his  series  of  free  organ  recitals  at  Epworth  Memorial  M.  E.  Church  each  year 
have  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  that  edifice.  Mr.  Sisson  left  in  May,  1905,  for  Paris, 
where  he  spent  the  summer  as  a pupil  of  the  great  Guilmant.  As  a teacher  of 
piano  and  organ,  Mr.  Sisson  has  acquired  a reputation  for  successful  tuition  second  to  none 
in  the  Forest  City.  He  always  enjoys  a large  class  of  students  of  the  best  Cleveland  families. 
His  studios  are  located  in  the  Arcade  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Joseph  Surdo, 


The  brilliant  young  violinist,  Joseph  Surdo,  is,  like  many  of  those  who  in  America  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Beautiful,  of  European  blood  and  birth.  He  is  an  Italian,  and  carries  in 
his  every  fiber  the  esthetic  instincts  of  that  gifted  race.  He  was  born  in  Brindisi  (in  the 
Appenines)  in  1868.  His  very  infancy  was  steeped  in  music,  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
celebrated  in  music,  sculpture  and  painting.  The  family  came  to  New  York  in  1873,  and 
here  the  little  lad  was  put  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  violin  under  an  Italian  named  Egidio 
Marone.  The  first  lessons  were  given  by  “rote,”  viz.,  by  ear;  and  an  anecdote  of  that  time 
is  worth  preserving  for  the  humorous  testimony  which  it  bears  to  his  instinctive  grasp 
ot  music.  One  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day  caught  his  fancy,  and  he  practiced  it.  His 
teacher,  passing  by  the  house,  overheard  it  and  went  to  his  father,  saying  in  an  aggrieved 

tone : “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had 
engaged  another  teacher  for  the  boy?”  The 
father  said:  “I  have  not.”  Marone  answered: 
“Well,  he  is  playing  something  I haven’t 
taught  him.”  The  Surdo  family  removed  to 
Cincinnati  in  1878,  and  here  Joseph,  a lad  of 
ten,  began  the  serious  study  of  violin-playing 
and  musical  theory.  His  mother,  however, 
with  a wise  breadth  of  intelligence,  thought 
her  son  would  be  a better  musician  for  a 
literary  education.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  for 
two  years  to  an  admirably  conducted  military 
school  in  Gambier,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1886.  Returning  to  Cincinnati, 
he  entered  Woodward  High  School,  and  grad- 
uated in  1889.  He  now  applied  himself 
exclusively  to  his  chosen  vocation,  the  art  of 
music,  and,  entering  the  College  of  Music, 
spent  six  years  under  the  learned  professors  of 
that  institution,  and  graduated  with  eclat  in 
1895.  His  Cincinnati  instructors  in  the  violin 
have  been  Miss  Kate  Funck,  S.  E.  Jacobssohn, 
J.  A.  Broekhoven,  Leandro  Campanari,  and 
Jacques  Sternberg.  That  renowned  Italian 
virtuoso,  Campanari,  places  Joseph  Surdo  in  a 
small  constellation  of  seven  first-rate  talents  (“The  Musical  Pleiades”)  chosen  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  violin  students  under  his  care  during  the  six  years  of  his  distinguished  service 
at  the  College  of  Music.  Under  Jacques  Sternberg,  a solid,  classical  violinist  of  the  Ferdi- 
nand David  School,  and  a personal  friend  of  Wieniawski,  Surdo  took  a post-graduate  course 
of  three  years,  and  received  the  best  traditions  of  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  Rode  and  Spohr.  Under 
the  learned  theorist,  J.  A.  Broekhoven,  at  the  College  of  Music,  Surdo  took  a thorough  and 
extensive  course  in  musical  composition;  and  under  Frank  Van  der  Stricken,  Dean  of  the 
College,  he  studied  composition  and  directing.  Surdo  was  for  three  seasons  (1893-4-5) 
director  of  the  Price  Hill  Orchestra;  for  a number  of  years  conductor  of  chorus  at  the 
Epworth  Heights  Encampment;  director  of  the  lvirmess  at  Music  Hall  in  1892;  was  two 
years  assistant  professor  of  violin  under  Campanari  at  the  College  (1894-95)  ; was  sub- 
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director,  with  Van  der  Stucken,  of  the  chorus  at  the  “Children's  May  Festival,”  in  1892; 
and  has  been  for  fourteen  years  an  efficient  member  of  the  corps  of  music  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  which  position  he  still  holds.  As  a performer,  Surdo  is  both 
brilliant  and  emotional.  His  technical  control  of  the  instrument  was  amply  attested  in  his 
graduating  recital,  which  included  “Devil’s  Sonata”  of  Tartini,  the  “Romanza  in  G”  by 
Beethoven,  the  “Spanish  Symphony”  by  Lalo,  and  the  “Danse  des  Lutins”  by  Bazzini.  Surdo 
has  published  a number  of  songs  and  anthems,  and  has  in  manuscript  a half  score  excellent 
compositions  for  his  chosen  instrument,  the  violin.  All  these  compositions  reveal  a happy 
combination  of  innate  talent  and  acquired  musicianship.  Some  of  them,  such  as  “The 
Mexican  Dance”  and  “Scherzando  alia  Mazurka,”  are  ideals  of  daintiness;  and  his  variations 
upon  the  “Old  Kentucky  Home”  is  a captivating  concert  number,  at  once  artistic  and  popular. 
In  the  higher  forms  of  choral  compositions,  Surdo  has  been  eminently  successful.  His 
“Viking” — a Scena  Dramatica — for  baritone  and  orchestra,  was  performed  in  1898  at  the 
College  of  Music  under  the  personal  direction  of  V an  der  Stucken,  who  praised  the  work 
highly.  His  “Flag  Song,”  a stirring,  patriotic  composition,  was  selected  for  performance 
at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Saengerfest,  held  in  Cincinnati.  For  this  number  the  chorus  numbere.I 
thirty-five  hundred  children’s  voices  and  the  orchestra  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The 
success  was  electrifying.  Of  somewhat  greater  dimension  is  his  “Ninety-sixth  Psalm,”  which 
was  accepted  for  performance  at  the  Cincinnati  Fall  Festival  in  1902.  This  met  with  suc- 
cess, and  was  repeated  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  High  Schools  in  June, 
1903.  Mr.  Surdo  is  a thorough  musician,  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  men  of  the  younger  generation. 


John  M.  Strobel, 

Of  Ironton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  prominent  musicians  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  June,  1826,  at  Neustadt  on  the  Eisch,  Bavaria,  Germany.  His 
father,  John  Strobel,  was  a well-known  weaver  and  innkeeper  in  his  country.  Mr.  John  M. 
Strobel  received  a careful  education,  both 
literary  and  musical,  in  Germany,  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  After  a long  and 
tedious  journey  he  finally  landed  in  New 
Orleans,  from  where  he  came  to  Cincinnati. 

He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  music  in  Ohio,  and  has  probably 
done  more  for  the  development  of  this  beautiful 
art  in  this  State  than  any  other  musician. 

Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Cincinnati,  Mr. 

Strobel  accepted  a place  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  old  Shiras  Theater.  That  at  one  time 
celebrated  temple  of  the  muses  stood  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Burnet  House.  Mr.  Strobel 
also  played  at  the  National  Theater,  Woods 
Theater  and  the  old  Pike.  All  these  theaters 
have  disappeared.  They  are  a part  of  the 
musical  history  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  reminis- 
cences Mr.  Strobel  tells  sound  like  tales  from 
days  of  a former  generation,  of  days  long  gone 
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by.  After  staying  for  a while  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Strobel  went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
remaining  there  and  playing  in  a theater  for  a period  of  one  year  and  four  months.  From 
Little  Rock  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  accepting  positions  in  the  St.  Charles  and  American 
Theaters.  While  in  New  Orleans  he  diligently  studied  under  well-known  teachers,  finishing 
his  musical  training.  For  three  years  Mr.  Strobel  was  identified  with  the  music  interests 
of  the  Crescent  City.  Then  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  until  1865.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  became  the  foremost  of  the  Cincinnati  musicians  and  teachers,  and  among 
the  pupils  he  taught  were  a great  many  whose  names  became  enrolled  with  golden  letters 
in  the  History  of  Music  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr.  Strobel  who  first  developed  a 
taste  for  the  very  best  in  music  among  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  he  who,  after 
eisrantic  preliminary  work,  gave  and  directed  the  first  three  Symphony  Concerts  heard  in  the 
Queen  City.  This  was  as  early  as  1849.  Mr.  Strobel’s  orchestra  consisted  of  thirty  musicians, 
and  the  concerts  were  given  in  the  old  German  Theater.  In  1865  Mr.  Strobel  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ironton  House,  a famous  hostelry  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  has  up  to  the 
present  writing  retained  his  interests  in  that  well-known  hotel.  His  musical  interests, 
however,  have  called  him  to  Cincinnati  during  many  periods  of  this  time,  until  1890,  from 
which  date  he  has  permanently  resided  in  Ironton.  It  should  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence 
of  the  musical  training  of  Mr.  Strobel  that  in  i860,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  present 
King  Edward  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  and  for  a short  time  was  entertained  in 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Strobel  had  charge  of  the  music  for  the  ball  given  in  the  old  Pike’s  Theater 
in  honor  of  that  distinguished  gentleman.  While  the  winter  of  life  has  whitened  the  hair  of 
Mr.  Strobel  and  nearly  four  score  years  have  indelibly  marked  their  passing  in  the  once 
vigorous  frame  of  that  gentleman,  he  still  retains  all  his  mental  faculties  and  the  same  love 
for  the  beautiful  art  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  While  Mr.  Strobel  has  retired'  from 
active  business  life,  he  retains  some  favorite  pupils,  teaching  them,  as  so  many  others  before, 
the  principles  of  perfect  violin  playing.  LTnlike  the  majority  of  men,  Mr.  Strobel  can  look 

back  over  half  a century  of  a happy  wedded 
life,  with  the  partner  of  his  life  still  living  and 
the  six  children  born  to  him  all  surviving  and 
participating  in  the  golden  wedding,  celebrated 
in  1903.  One  of  his  sons  is  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch  of  Niles  Crane  Works. 

Arthur  Leroy  Tebbs, 

A musician  of  pronounced  ability,  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  April,  1876, 
in  the  city  of  Harrison,  this  State.  His  father, 
a merchant,  John  F.  Tebbs,  as  also  his  mother, 
Sarah  Tebbs,  was  a native  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  He  is  of  French-German  ancestry,  and 
is  a descendant  of  the  famous  General  Fouche, 
one  of  the  great  Napoleon’s  Generals.  Mr. 
Tebbs  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Harrison  and  at  the  Woodward 
High  School  at  Cincinnati.  When  a boy  he 
early  developed  a talent  for  music,  and  after 
careful  deliberation  it  was  decided  by  his 
family  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a musical 
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education.  Consequently,  he  was  enrolled  as  a pupil  in  the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  until  he  graduated  in  1897.  He  also  took  special  lessons  under  prom- 
inent Cincinnati  and  New  York  masters.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr.  Tebbs  took  up  his 
musical  career  as  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana, 
remaining  there  for  a period  of  two  years.  At  present  Mr.  Tebbs  is  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the 
capacity  of  instructor  of  voice  culture.  He  also  has  a large  class  of  pupils  in  Richmond, 
Indiana.  Since  Mr.  Tebbs  became  engaged  in  his  profession  he  has  done  much  chorus  work. 
He  was  chorus  director  and  soloist  of  the  Linden  Avenue  Baptist  Church  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  now  director  and  soloist  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Middle- 
town.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1904,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Katharine  Evans.  His 
studio  is  in  the  McIntyre  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Tebbs  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  conceded  to  be  a conscientious,  painstaking  and  com- 
petent teacher  of  music.  Many  of  the  best  families  in  the  'cities  in  which  he  has  become 
identified  entrust  to  his  tuition  their  children.  As  a soloist  Mr.  Tebbs  has  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation. 

Chancey  Albert  Ward, 

Teacher  of  music  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and 
Principal  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Ohio 
Normal  School  of  that  city,  was  born  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1862,  at  Aylmer,  Canada. 

His  father,  Samuel  Ward,  was  a shoemaker 
and  of  English  parentage,  while  his  mother, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Matilda  Freeland  Ward,  was  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  descent.  Mr.  Ward 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  Fayette  Normal  Music  and  Business 
College,  graduating  from  same  in  1886.  He 
also  studied  with  Dr.  Robert  Goldbeck  and 
A.  J.  Goodrich.  He  began  teaching  in  1884, 
working  his  way  through  school  in  that  man- 
ner. Mr.  Ward  is  considered  the  most  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  music  in  Fostoria,  and  he 
always  has  a large  class  of  pupils.  For  one 
and  a half  years  he  was  engaged  in  a general 
music  merchandise  store,  owning  a half  inter- 
est, at  Fostoria,  but  sold  his  interest  in  order 
to  resume  teaching.  Mr.  Ward  is  a composer 
of  note.  His  most  pretentious  composition,  a sacred  cantata,  “The  Coming  of  the  Ring,’’ 
was  published  by  Fillmore  Bros.,  of  Cincinnati.  Among  his  other  compositions  may  be 
mentioned  “Company  D”  March  and  Two-step,  “Yacht  Club”  March;  “Sweet  Evening 
Breeze,”  waltzes;  “Waiting,”  a song  for  soprano  and  others.  Professor  Ward  has  led  church 
choirs  since  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  now  is  the  conductor  of  a choir  of  thirty 
voices,  and  often  gives  cantatas  and  occasionally  an  oratorio.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1891, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Wagner.  They  have  one  daughter,  Margaret  Louise.  Mr. 
Ward  is  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a Democrat,  and  belongs  to 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Professor  Ward  lives  with  his  family  at  No.  31 1 South  Wood 
Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
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Leon  Wineland, 

Professor  of  Instrumental  Music  at  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  teacher  of  music 
in  that  city,  has  a place  among  the  foremost  musicians  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  born  on  the  31st  of  March,  1863,  in  Cass  Township,  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and  is 
the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  Wineland  and  Caroline  (Nelson)  Wineland,  both  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father  was  a man  well  and  favorably  known  in  that  portion  of  Ohio.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  1862,  he  was  mustered  into  service  of  the  United  States  army  as  a private, 
and  afterwards  promoted  to  First  Sergeant.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1865,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  O.  V.  I.,  and  mustered  out  on  the  12th  of  July  of 

the  same  year,  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 
as  supernumerary.  He  also  filled  the  office  of 
Township  Treasurer  for  about  twelve  years 
and  of  County  Commissioner  for  six  years.  Mr. 
Leon  Wineland  enjoyed  a careful  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Findlay.  His  musical 
education  was  obtained  in  a private  school 
under  Abraham  Fielding,  at  Findlay,  for  two 
years,  and  afterwards  under  Professor  Wert- 
heim,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  for  five  years.  Pie 
afterwards  went  to  Europe  and  finished  his 
musical  education  at  the  Berlin  Conservatory 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
such  masters  as  Professors  John  Hasse,  Fred. 
Friederichs  and  others.  He  holds  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  Professor  Wineland  took  up  his  pro- 
fession of  teaching  music,  in  which  he  has  been 
extraordinarily  successful.  Outside  of  being 
a teacher  of  music  and  professor  of  the  musical 
department  of  Findlay  College,  Mr.  Wineland 
is  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  Reeves  Park, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Findlay.  He  has  been 
leader  of  several  bands  an^l  orchestras;  was 
musical  director  of  Presque  Isle  in  1885 ; of 
Winona  Park,  Indiana,  in  1896  and  1897,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  director  in  the  various 
opera  houses  in  Findlay.  He  is  also  a composer  of  note.  Among  his  compositions  may 
be  mentioned  “Leola  March,”  for  band  and  orchestra;  “Elks  March,”  dedicated  to  Findlay 
Lodge,  No.  75,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  “Cadets’  Patrol,”  for  the  Cadets  of  Findlay,  a military 
organization  of  said  city.  Socially,  Mr.  Wineland  is  a member  of  the  Elks,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Eagles.  He  has  been  married  twice.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  1895,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Johanna  Wertheim,  daughter  of  a prom- 
inent musician  at  Fremont,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children,  Samuel  and  Caroline,  aged  13  and 
6,  respectively.  He  lives  with  his  family  at  No.  302J4  North  Main  Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jesse  Worthington, 

Among  the  younger  musicians  of  Ohio  few  are  better  and  more  favorably  known  than 
Mr.  Jesse  AVorthington,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  leader  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Band  of  that 
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city.  He  is  regarded  by  the  best  critics  one  of 
America’s  masters  of  the  cornet,  and  his  many 
public  appearances  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  in  connection  with  his  famous  band,  as 
a soloist,  have  made  his  name  known  to  prac- 
tically all  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Worthington  is  a native  of  Ohio.  His 
■father,  D.  I.  Worthington,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  exponents  of  law  at  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio.  Mr.  Jesse  Worthington 
had  the  advantages  of  a very  thorough  early 
education,  both  literary  and  musical.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  a remarkable  musical 
talent  and  consequently  was  carefully  in- 
structed in  his  art.  When  but  a boy  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  his  favorite  instrument 
under  competent  teachers,  and  advancing  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  the  great  cornet  virtuoso,  Hermann  Bell- 
stedt,  of  Cincinnati,  with  whom  he  soon  became 
a favorite  pupil.  Mr.  Worthington’s  playing 
is  characterized  by  a pure  and  beautiful  tone, 
ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution  and  a forceful  style  possessed  only  by  the  best  artists. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  teacher  of  his  instrument  in  the  Capital  City.  As 
conductor  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Band  he  enjoys  a well-earned  reputation.  Mr.  Worth- 
ington resides  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Franc  Ziegler, 

Of  Columbus,  Ohio,  violin  soloist  and 
teacher  of  music  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Buck- 
eye State,  is  a native  Ohioan,  being  born,  bred 
and  educated  in  his  native  State.  In  early 
youth  he  demonstrated  a wonderful  ability  for 
music  and  upon  its  manifestation  was  given  in 
care  of  the  very  best  teachers  obtainable. 
Desiring  to  receive  a European  education  and 
to  finish  his  studies  in  the  musical  centers  of 
the  Old  World,  Mr.  Ziegler,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  for  six  years 
studied  music  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  in  which 
cities  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  such  world- 
renowned  masters  as  Joachim,  Halir,  Hilf, 
Markees  and  Herman,  men  whose  achieve- 
ments in  the  world  of  their  art  have  made  their 
names  famous  the  world  over.  Mr.  Ziegler’s 
superior  talents  and  ability  won  almost  imme- 
diate recognition  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  he, 
with  four  others,  were  the  only  pupils  out  of 
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sixty-five  applicants  who  were  admitted  to  the  famous  Royal  High  School  of  Music, 
acknowledged  the  greatest  violin  school  in  the  world.  While  in  that  institution,  he  became 
a favorite  of  the  great  Joachim,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  leading  first  violins  of  the 
celebrated  High  School  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ziegler  graduated  from  the  Royal  High  School  of 
Music  with  the  highest  honors,  and  won  the  unstinted  praise  of  the  best  musical  critics. 
In  the  city  of  Leipsic  he  was  first  violinist  of  the  world-renowned  Gewandhaus  Orchestra, 
and  played  under  the  direction  of  the  world’s  greatest  conductors  and  composers,  such  as 
Brahms,  Rubinstein,  Griegg,  Reinecke  and  others.  An  unusual  honor  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Ziegler  was  the  unsolicited  offer  of  a free  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Leipsic 
and  a permanent  position  in  the  Royal  Theater  Orchestra.  This  offer  was  not  accepted, 
however,  as  Mr.  Ziegler  felt  that  his  best  interests  would  be  conserved  by  his  presence  in 
America.  Before  returning  to  his  native  shores,  Mr.  Ziegler  made  a concert  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  and  met  with  unqualified  success  as  a violin  virtuoso.  After 
returning  to  Columbus,  he  immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he 
has  been  eminently  successful,  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  to  be  under  his  instructions 
advance  with  unusual  rapidity,  as  Mr.  Ziegler  imparts  to  them  the  same  superb  methods 
he  acquired  from  the  masters  of  the  Old  World.  Since  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Ziegler’s 
time  has  been  constantly  filled  with  concert  engagements,  as  well  as  teaching  his  many  pupils. 

John  Louis  Shearer, 

Superintendent  of  The  Ohio  Mechanics’ 
Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born  at 
Lengfurt,  near  Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many. His  father,  Philip  Scherer,  was  the 
owner  of  a small  landed  estate,  and  a maker  of 
spinning-wheels.  The  mother,  by  the  maiden 
name  of  Margaretha  Liebler,  was  the  daughter 
of  an  estimable  citizen  at  Erlenbach,  two  miles 
distant. 

From  earliest  youth  young  Shearer  had 
been  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  vine-clad  hills  bordering  on  the 
river  Main  and  the  rugged  regions  of  the 
famous  Spessart  Mountains.  The  historic 
Castle  Triefenstein,  with  its  extensive  parks 
and  forest  preserves,  were  the  scenes  of  many 
exploits  of  the  youthful  enthusiast. 

His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the 
public  schools  (Volksschule)  of  his  native 
place,  and  subsequently,  for  three  years,  in  a 
private  school.  At  the  age  of  nearly  sixteen, 
young  Shearer  left  his  native  land  and  came  to 
America,  but  arrived  at  a most  unfortunate 
time.  The  panic  of  that  memorable  year,  1873,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
employment.  However,  after  considerable  patient  search,  work  was  found  in  a machine 
shop  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  1 here  he  attended  a night  school,  where  he  acquired  the 
elements  of  the  English  language,  yet  yearning  for  a broader  practical  knowledge.  Having 
become  accustomed  to  manual  work  from  youth  up  in  his  father’s  shop,  also  in  the  fields 
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and  vineyards  surrounding  his  native  place,  it  was  no  hardship  for  him  to  accept  in  America 
any  sort  of  employment  that  would  lead  to  promotion.  From  the  machine  shop  he  passed 
to  a waiter’s  position  in  a hotel  in  New  York,  which  gave  him  a welcome  opportunity  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  a wider  view  of  life  in  a great  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  young  Shearer  went  to  the  progressive  West  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  relatives  in  Indiana,  incidentally  looking  for  a chance  to  climb  higher,  which  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  overcrowded  cities.  For  a time  work  was  found  on  the  farm  of  an  uncle, 
but  recalling  the  advice  of  his  father,  he  determined  to  learn  a trade,  and  for  several  years 
worked  as  harness  maker  and  then  as  carriage  trimmer.  In  the  small  town  of  Roanoke, 
Indiana,  making  his  home  with  a physician,  he  found  it  possible  to  save  his  earnings  for 
future  school  work.  When  not  employed  in  the  shop,  he  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study 
in  the  public  school  and  in  one  winter  reviewed  the  entire  course  in  English,  which  was 
represented  by  his  German  common  school  education.  This  was  followed  by  one  year  at 
the  Roanoke  Classical  Seminarv.  In  1879  he  attended  a summer  normal  term  at  Fort 
Wayne  College,  and  in  September  of  that  year  was  a teacher  of  a district  school  in  Allen 
County,  Indiana.  During  the  summer  vacation,  1880,  he  spent  six  weeks  at  Chautauqua, 
New  York.  The  influence  of  this  place  determined  his  future  career  and  led  to  the  choice 
of  pedagogy  as  a profession.  The  various  Chautauqua  courses  of  reading  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  private  study.  While  continuing  a regular  college  course  at  Fort  Wayne  and 
teaching  to  defray  expenses,  he  also  found  time  to  organize  and  conduct  a flourishing 
Chautauqua  Club,  which  began  in  1880  and  finished  the  course  in  1884.  As  special  summer 
occupation,  Mr.  Shearer  had  charge  for  six  seasons  of  the  School  of  Languages  at  Island 
Park,  Rome  City,  Indiana,  and  was  associated  during  these  years  with  many  of  the  most 
active  students  and  educators  of  the  State. 

In  1883  he  was  awarded  the  Fellowship  in  German  at  Vianderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  This  he  held  for  two  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  studies  in  the  University, 
which  were  needed  to  round  out  the  plans  conceived  ten  years  earlier.  At  this  time  the 
Chautauqua  movement,  which  spread  very  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and  which  had 
afforded  very  helpful  and  inspiring  work  for  the  summer  months,  opened  a new  career, 
teaching  in  a modified  form.  To  this,  after  removing  to  Cincinnati  in  1885,  was  added  a 
publishing  enterprise  and  the  establishment  of  a literary  bureau,  to  which  Mr.  Shearer 
devoted  the  major  portion  of  his  time  until  1898.  In  this  new  field  he  met  and  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  such  eminent  persons  as  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Locke  Richardson,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Joseph  Cook,  William  McKinley  and  many  others. 
The  inspiration  he  derived  from  these  associations  left  its  lasting  impress  on  his  open-minded 
character.  As  a recreative  side  occupation,  however,  he  pursued  special  studies  in  the  line 
of  industrial  economics,  and  lectured  at  many  Chautauqua  assemblies,  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutes.  It  was  this  work  that  brought  Mr.  Shearer  in  touch  with  The  Ohio 
Mechanics’  Institute,  a school  which  was  founded  in  1828,  and  has  been  an  essential  factor 
in  the  building  up  of  Cincinnati  as  an  industrial  manufacturing  center.  Of  this  school 
Mr.  Shearer  has  been  the  active  head  since  1898,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
achievements  during  the  seven  years  of  his  administration  as  Superintendent.  The  courses, 
in  the  hands  of  more  than  thirty  competent  teachers,  have  been  broadened,  well-equipped 
workshops  and  laboratories  have  been  added,  and  each  successive  year  finds  the  different 
departments  greatly  strengthened. 

The  profound  esteem  in  which  the  school  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity  is  attested  to  by  the  encouragement  given  from  all  sides  by  word  and  deed,  and  is 
signally  indicated  by  the  marvelous  growth  in  attendance  every  year.  During  Professor 
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Shearer’s  administration  the  enrollment  has  been  brought  up  from  about  four  hundred  stu- 
dents attending  night  classes  only,  to  about  fourteen  hundred  students  receiving  instruction 
both  during  the  day  and  evenings.  All  these  achievements  are  a monument  to  the  energy, 
the  resourcefulness,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  sterling  personal  integrity  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Professor  Shearer. 

In  recognition  of  his  most  conscientious  educational  career,  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
College  has  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A. ; still,  Mr.  Shearer  has  never  attached 
much  value  to  college  honors,  it  being  his  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  should 
be  a lifelong  occupation,  and  should  not  depend  upon  measured  courses  intended  merely  to 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  titles,  which  are  not  always  a reliable  indicator  of  true  scholarship. 

Personally,  Professor  Shearer  is  a man  whose  magnetic  presence  and  frankness  of  char- 
acter inspires  confidence  and  love,  and  his  best  friends  are  those  that  know  him  longest. 
In  disposition  he  is  affable  and  kind,  yet  is  conscientious  enough  to  speak  his  mind  with 
unusual  frankness  and  directness  whenever  an  important  occasion  calls  for  it. 

Professor  Shearer  is  married  and  has  one  son.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican, 
though  not  active  in  party  work,  but  believes  thoroughly  in  the  greatness  and  fitness  of 
American  institutions.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  having  visited  nearly  every 
point  of  importance.  His  acquaintance  in  America  extends  to  every  State  of  the  Union. 


H.  A.  Cassidy, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage. 
He  received  a thorough  education  in  Ireland,  graduated  from  the  LTniversity  of  Dublin,  and 
took  two  years’  normal  training  in  Marlboro  Normal  School.  Mr.  Cassidy  came  to  America 
in  1888,  and  one  year  later  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Bellefontaine, 


Ohio.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
of  sixty  up  till  it  registered  two  hundred. 
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school  grow  under  his  care  from  a membership 
In  1902  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Lancaster,  under  the  Superintend- 
ency of  Professor  George  W.  Welsh.  In  1903 
the  health  of  Mr.  Welsh  became  such  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign,  much  to  the  regret  of 
all  concerned,  and  Mr.  Cassidy  was  given  the 
place. 

Charles  L.  Loos,  Jr., 

Principal  of  the  Steele  High  School  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  successful  educators 
in  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  is  a highly  educated 
and  well-read  man,  of  broad  mind,  and  pos- 
sesses the  happy  faculty  of  transferring  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  obtained  by  years  of 
study  into  the  minds  of  the  young  people  who 
are  entrusted  to  his  care.  Mr.  Loos  has 
charge  of  the  largest  High  School  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
success  has  been  in  proportion  to  his  natural 
ability.  His  reputation  as  a thorough  teacher 
is  well  founded  and  reaches  over  the  borders 
of  his  native  State.  He  has  always  been  deeply 
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interested  in  all  educational  matters,  and  has  made  it  the  work  of  his  life  to  further  and 
elevate  the  noble  profession  of  teaching.  He  is  a member  of  a number  of  scientific  and 
social  organizations,  and  is  a well-known  contributor  to  different  educational  journals.  He 
is  married,  and  resides  in  the  Arcade  Building,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


John  F.  Follett, 

Deceased,  belongs  to  those  whose  life’s 
story  has  been  written  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  a native 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  and  a son  of 
another  John  F.  Follett,  who,  when  his  son 
was  but  a boy,  emigrated  to  Licking  County, 

Ohio,  where  he  settled  on  a farm  and  reared 
nine  children,  three  of  whom  have  been  prom- 
inent at  the  Ohio  bar — Judge  Charles  Follett, 

Martin  B.  Follett  and  John  F.  Follett.  The 
Folletts  came  from  old  New  England  stock, 
dating  back  to  colonial  days,  when  they  were 
prominent,  as  they  were  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  John  F.  Follett  was  educated  in 
Greenville,  Ohio,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  at  Marietta  College,  in  1855.  For  a 
year  after  his  graduation  he  taught  in  the 
Columbus  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  then 
became  Principal  of  the  Columbus  High 
School.  While  teaching,  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  as  he  had  a natural  liking  for  that  pro- 
fession, and  decided  to  make  it  his  life’s  work. 

Consequently,  he  entered  his  brother  Charles' 

office  at  Newark,  Ohio,  as  a law  student.  His  progress  was  remarkable,  for  but  one  year 
afterwards  found  him  a full-fledged  member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  a partner  of  his  brother.  The  two  brothers  continued  together  until  1868,  when  John 
F.  Follett  came  to  Cincinnati,  his  future  home  city.  In  1865,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  and  two  years  later  was  re-elected  and  then  became  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  his  party  for  speaker,  and  by  acclamation  was  elevated  to  that  distinguished 
position.  During  all  his  active  years,  Mr.  Follett  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a man  of 
irreproachable  character,  gifted  with  splendid  mental  attainments  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  As  an  orator  he  gained  an  early  recognition  ; his  arguments 
were  powerful,  logical  and  convincing.  Among  many  of  the  conspicuous  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Follett  figured  as  an  attorney  was  the  famous  Piatt-Longworth  case,  in  which  the  Piatt 
heirs  sued  the  Nicholas  Longworth  estate  for  a share  of  the  property.  Owing  to  the  splendid 
efforts  of  Mr.  Follett,  the  case  was  compromised  for  the  sum  of  $225,000.  In  political  belief, 
Mr.  Follett  was  always  a Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  ever  ready  to  give  to 
his  party  his  time,  efforts  and  substantial  backing.  The  party  tardily  showed  its  apprecia- 
tion by  sending  him  to  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio,  in  1882.  At  the  next  Congressional  election,  Mr.  Follett  again  received  the  nom- 
ination, but  was  not  elected,  it  not  being  a Democratic  year.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
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term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Follett  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  gained 
the  highest  standing.  He  died  in  1902,  at  Cincinnati,  mourned  by  practically  the  whole 
community.  His  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

Albert  Ohlmacher,  M.  D., 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
has  a National  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  pathologists  of  the  country.  This  institution 
under  his  supervision  is  the  first  hospital  in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptics, and  under  his  care  the  hospital  has  flourished  and  become  famous.  He  was  born 
thirty-nine  years  ago  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  son  of  a leading  business  man  in  his  native 
city.  Dr.  Ohlmacher  received  his  education  in  his  home  city  and  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1890.  After  graduation 
he  practiced  as  a physician  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  later  he  was  made  Professor  of  Path- 
ology in  the  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  then  for  five  years  became 
pathologist  at  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics.  He  resigned  that  position  to  accept  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Pathology  in  the  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago,  but  in  the  year  of  1902 
returned  to  Gallipolis  to  take  charg-e  of  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics  in  the  capacity  of  Super- 
intendent, a position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1905. 


A 'celloist  of  unusual  ability,  who  practices 
his  profession  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  born  in  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  in 
1876.  He  is  a descendant  of  a noted  musical 
family,  and  has  inherited  the  love  and  talent 
for  the  musical  art.  His  mother,  an  accom- 
plished musician,  was  the  daughter  of  Kapell- 
meister Schlemmer,  the  famous  German  band- 
master, and  his  uncle  is  first  violinist  of  the 
world-renowned  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra. Early  in  life  Mr.  Gardner  began  his 
studies  on  his  favorite  instrument  under  the 
tuition  of  the  best  masters  in  the  city  of  Berlin 
and  made  rapid  progress.  He  soon  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  famous  orchestras 
in  Berlin,  where  his  experience  in  playing  with 
artists,  backed  by  his  superior  natural  gifts, 
augmented  his  ability.  A number  of  years  ago 
Mr.  Gardner  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  located  in  the  capital  city  of  Ohio,  where 
he  soon  took  a leading  part  in  the  musical 
afifairs  of  his  community.  His  work  on  the 
’cello  attracted  wide  attention,  and  conse- 
Mr.  Gardner  is  connected  with  a number  of 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  Howe  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Music,  in  which  he  is  a teacher  of  the  violoncello.  Mr.  Gardner  undoubtedly 
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quently  his  services  were  in  great  demand, 
musical  organizations  of  Columbus,  and  is  a 
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has  a brilliant  future  before  him. 
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William  Zimmer, 

Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  Weller’s  Theater  and  teacher  of  violin  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  is  without  any  doubt  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  talented  musicians  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  born  on  the  26th  of  October,  1880,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
is  of  German  descent,  his  father  being  born  in  Bavaria  and  his  mother  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Zimmer’s  literary  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city.  In 
early  life  he  evidenced  a wonderful  talent  for  music,  and  displayed  rare  ability  in  execution. 
His  talent  was  so  marked  that  his  parents  decided  to  send  him  to  the  best  teachers  obtain- 
able, and  consequently  he  studied  under  the  directorship  of  Henry  Schmidt  and  Carl  Hild, 
two  of  the  best  violinists  of  the  Eastern  metropolis.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  Mr. 
Zimmer  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  for  a period  of  three  years  he  was  under  the  tutorship 
of  Jacobsohn,  the  celebrated  violin  virtuoso  of  Berlin.  After  completing  his  musical  educa- 
tion he  returned  to  New  York  City  and  became  identified  with  Ivaltenborn’s  Orchestra, 
and  also  played  in  the  comic  opera  orchestra  at  Terrace  Garden.  In  1902  he  removed  to 
Zanesville,  where  he  soon  became  recognized  as  a thorough  musician  and  conscientious 
teacher.  He  has  a large  class  of  pupils,,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  very  best  families 
of  Zanesville.  In  1903  Mr.  Zimmer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ethel  Grace  McCain, 
and  is  the  father  of  one  boy.  His  studio  is  located  in  the  Citizens’  Bank  Building,  on  Main 
Street,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


William  H.  Henninges, 

Proprietor  and  director  of  the  well-known  Henninges  Studios,  located  in  the  Arcade 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a teacher  of  voice  culture,  who  has  gained  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  the  thoroughness  of  his  instructions.  He  is  the  scion  of  a family  which  has  had 
for  its  members  musicians  of  note.  His  father, 

W.  Henninges,  a native  of  Germany,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  musical  history  of 
the  Forest  City  after  his  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  William  H.  Henninges 
received  a very  careful  literary  education  in 
the  Cleveland  schools,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  father  absorbed  much  musical  knowledge 
in  his  early  youth.  He  later  was  instructed 
by  the  very  best  music  teachers  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  and  finally  went  abroad,  where 
he  studied  for  a number  of  years  in  Germany, 
having  as  his  masters  men  of  international 
musical  reputation.  Desiring  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  Air.  Henninges  attended 
both  the  Homoeopathic  and  Allopathic  Col- 
leges of  Medicine  at  Cleveland,  graduating  from 
them  and  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine from  both  institutions.  These  studies  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  him  in  the  teach- 
ing of  voice  culture,  by  reason  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  throat. 

After  his  graduation  Dr.  Henninges  founded 
the  “Henninges  Studios,”  an  institution  which 
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is  in  the  highest  grace  of  the  music-loving  people  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Henninges  is  assisted  by  a number  of  eminent  music  teachers  and  his  classes  of  pupils 
belong  to  the  very  best  Cleveland  families. 

Henry  A.  Ditzel, 

Teacher  of  music  and  piano  virtuoso,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  indisputably  a musician  who 
ranks  among  the  leaders  of  the  musicians  of  the  State,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as  a 
teacher,  but  also  as  a piano  virtuoso.  His  name  is  very  well  known  in  the  musical  circles 
of  this  country,  and  judging  by  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  in  the  past  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  a brilliant  future  awaits  him  in  the  days  to  come.  Mr.  Ditzel  is  an  American,  of 
German  descent,  and  has  inherited  the  love  and  talent  for  the  most  beautiful  of  arts  from 
his  forefathers.  He  received  a very  careful  and  thorough  education,  and  displaying  a 
remarkable  musical  talent  when  a child,  it  was  concluded  by  his  parents  to  give  him  the 
very  best  musical  training  within  their  means.  He  consequently  studied  under  some  of  the 
very  best  teachers  in  this  country,  and  then  went  abroad  to  complete  his  musical  education. 
For  five  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  musical  knowledge  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, and  Paris,  France.  Completing  his  studies  in  those  famous  centers  of  musical  culture, 
Mr.  Ditzel  returned  to  his  native  shores  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  pretty  city  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a number 
of  years,  and  where  he  has  met  with  the  most  gratifying  and  flattering  success.  Mr.  Ditzel 
finds  his  time  completely  taken  up  by  his  art  and  besides  teaching  a large  class,  he  is  con- 
stantly in  demand  as  piano  virtuoso,  appearing  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  His  residence  and  studios  are  located  at  No.  16  North  Broadway,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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William  R.  Palmer, 

Of  Akron,  Ohio,  bandmaster  of  the  famous 
Eighth  Regiment  Band,  “McKinley’s  Own,” 
is  a native  of  England,  born  on  the  6th  of  July, 
i860.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Palmer,  who  emigrated  with  their  family  in 
i860  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
father  was  a very  large  man,  who  on  account 
of  his  size  had  been  selected  as  a member  of 
the  Queen’s  own  guards.  Mr.  William  R. 
Palmer  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  Michigan  and  Ohio.  When  still  a boy,  he 
demonstrated  a great  musical  talent,  which 
was  developed  under  a number  of  good  teach- 
ers. When  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Palmer 
started  upon  his  professional  career  as  a mem- 
ber of  bands  and  orchestras,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing four  years  he  belonged  to  some  of  the  most 
famous  musical  organizations  of  this  country. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  as  solo  cornetist  for  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  and  in  1887  he 
was  appointed  director  of  that  band,  a position 
he  fills  with  marked  success.  Mr.  Palmer  is 
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a musician  of  recognized  ability,  and  has  large  experience  in  band,  orchestra  and  church  choir 
work.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  Chief  Musician  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 

0.  V.  I.,  Band,  and  served  with  his  band  in  Cuba  from  July  until  September,  1898.  Socially, 
he  is  a member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  M.  W.  of  A.,  K.  O'.  T.  M.,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans,  and  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Lasher 
at  Akron,  in  1881.  Three  children,  Grace,  Gertrude  and  William  J.  Palmer,  are  the  issue  of 
their  union.  They  are  attendants  of  the  English  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Eighth  Regiment  Band,  of  which  Mr.  William  R.  Palmer  is  conductor,  was  organ- 
ized in  1880.  It  was  made  up  of  the  best  musicians  that  could  be  selected  from  the  band 
men  in  Akron  at  that  time.  It  was  backed  financially  by  A.  L.  Conger,  then  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  and  was  well  equipped  with  everything  pertaining  to  a first-class  organization 
Mr.  Ward  Babcock,  an  old  Akron  band  leader,  was  its  first  bandmaster.  He  led  it  for  about 
a year  and  then  the  conductorship  was  handed  over  to  Charles  E.  York,  an  old  and  experi- 
enced Regular  Army  bandmaster.  Being  a fine  cornetist,  he  instilled  new  life  into  the  men, 
and  in  a very  short  time  the  “Eighth  Band’’  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 
Professor  York  led  the  band  until  1887,  and  during  that  time  the  band’s  motto  was  “Onward 
and  Upward.”  The  band  played  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country,  and  in 
1886  made  a trip  across  the  Continent  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  Department  Headquarters 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1887,  Professor  York  resigned  and  moved  to  San 
Diego,  California,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  San  Diego  Band.  Mr.  W.  R.  Palmer,  solo 
cornetist  of  the  band,  was  then  made  bandmaster  of  the  organization,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member.  Mr.  Palmer  took  up  the  cornet  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  played 
in  most  all  of  the  Akron  bands  since  1875  on,  besides  some  of  the  best  bands  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  He  continued  in  the  same  line  of  teaching  and  discipline  that  had  been 
in  force  during  Professor  York’s  leadership,  and  added  to  and  kept  pace  with  the  best 
bands  of  the  country,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  best  non-professional  bands  in  existence. 
It  has  played  at  almost  all  of  the  National  and  State  occasions  that  have  taken  place  since 
its  organization.  In  1898  the  band  enlisted  in  the  regular  service  with  its  regiment  at 
Columbus  for  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  encamped  at  Camp  Alger,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  until  July,  and  then  served  in  Cuba  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  then  mus- 
tered out  of  the  regular  service  and  again  mustered  into  the  O.  N.  G.  The  band  made  a 
reputation  while  in  the  service  which  it  can  justly  be  proud  of.  Following  are  some  of  the 
principal  engagements  filled  since  its  organization:  Funeral  of  President  Garfield,  Cleve 
land,  Ohio;  dedication  of  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Grand  Army 
Encampment,  San  Francisco,  California;  Flower  Show,  Los  Angeles,  California;  conclave 
of  Knights  of  Pythias,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  the  Washington  Centennial,  New  York  City, 
New  York;  Knights  Templar  conclave,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  G.  A.  R.  Encampment, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Knights  Templar  Conclave,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Militant  Conclave. 

1.  O.  O.  F.,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Dedication  of  Garfield  Monument,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cen- 
tennial of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio ; Reception  to  San  Carlos  Club,  Santiago,  Cuba ; Dedication 
of  Grant  Monument,  New  York  City,  New  York;  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Wayne 
County  Centennial,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Concerts  and  Receptions,  San  Diego,  California;  Recep- 
tion for  the  Governor  of  Kansas  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Triennial 
Conclave  of  Knights  Templar,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Knights  Templar  Conclave,  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Inauguration  of  President  William  McKinley,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Pan-American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  New  York;  G.  A.  R.  Encampment,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  “Eighth” 
was  the  official  band  for  the  military  division  which  escorted  the  remains  of  President 
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William  McKinley  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery  at  Canton,  Ohio.  It  also  served  as 
escort  to  President  Roosevelt,  army  and  navy  officers,  etc,  on  same  occasion.  The  band 
has  appeared  before  the  following  prominent  men  of  our  country:  Presidents  Grant,  Gar- 
field, Arthur,  Cleveland  and  Harrison;  Generals  Miles,  Howard,  Lawton,  Rosecrans,  Sher- 
man, Logan,  Bates;  Dewey,  and  in  fact  all  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  that  were  prominent 
before  and  since  the  band  was  organized.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  the  band 
received  the  name  of  “McKinley’s  Own,”  and  now  bears  that  title  wherever  it  goes. 

H.  Clark  Thayer, 

Principal  of  the  Military  Band  Department 
of  the  celebrated  Dana  College  of  Music  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  is  recognized  as  among  the 
leading  soloists  and  conductors  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  September, 
i860,  at  Limesville,  Pennsylvania,  being  the 
thirteenth  child  of  Daniel  C.  Thayer  and 
Sophronia  Bartlett  Thayer.  His  father  was 
born  in  Essex  County,  Vermont,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Bloomfield,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  in  1815.  Professor  Thayer’s 
paternal  ancestors,  Richard  and  Thomas 
Thayer,  emigrated  from  England  about  1630 
and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  giving  their 
settlement  the  name  of  Braintree,  in  honor  of 
their  home  town,  Braintree,  Essex  County, 
England.  Their  descendants  were  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States,  serving 
in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  also  in  the 
War  of  1812  against  England.  One  of  Mr. 
Thayer’s  ancestors,  Ebenezer  Thayer,  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  go  to  Ger- 
many and  study  the  military  schools  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  he  had  gained  very  materially  aided  in  the  establishing  of  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy.  Professor  Thayer’s  grandfather  cut  the  first  tree  felled  by 
a white  man  in  Bloomfield  Township,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  On  his  mother’s  side,  Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s  ancestors  also  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  one  of  them  serving  as 
Captain  under  the  immortal  Washington.  Professor  Thayer  received  a careful  education 
in  the  common  schools  at  Linesville  and  at  the  Westfield  Academy,  New  York.  He  dis- 
played a marked  musical  ability  when  still  a boy,  and  at  the  advice  of  friends  he  was  given 
in  care  of  good  teachers,  beginning  his  musical  studies  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  under  the 
instructions  of  an  older  sister.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  Dana’s  Musical 
Institute,  where  for  some  years  he  studied  in  the  Military  Band  Department,  mastering 
his  instrument,  the  trombone,  and  excelling  in  orchestral  and  military  band  composition  and 
arranging.  Upon  his  graduation,  in  1881,  he  was  immediately  added  to  the  Faculty,  hold- 
ing his  position  for  a number  of  years  with  marked  success,  and  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Military  Band  Department.  Leaving  Warren,  Professor  Thayer  located  in  Canton.  Here 
he  organized  Thayer’s  Military  Band,  a musical  organization,  which  in  the  course  of  years, 
and  under  his  able  leadership,  became  one  of  the  foremost  bands  in  the  country.  In  1903 
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he  received  the  Fellowship  Degree  from  Dana’s  College  of  Music,  in  September  of  which  year 
he  was  again  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Principalship  of  the  Military  Band  Department 
of  that  famous  musical  institution.  Professor  Thayer  is  a musician  of  great  talent  and  of 
broad  experience.  He  is  a student,  and  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve 
himself  in  his  chosen  profession.  Some  time  has  been  spent  by  him  in  Boston,  under  compe- 
tent directors,  where  he  further  broadened  under  their  advice  and  schooling.  Travel  and 
musical  association  have  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  until  to-day  his  standing  in  the 
musical  world  is  firmly  established.  Professor  Thayer  started  upon  his  professional  career 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  began  teaching  and  playing  in  public.  In  1893  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Band  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  He  also  was  a member 
of  the  Music  Committee  for  McKinley’s  funeral,  and  a member  of  the  Auxiliary  Board  for 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  McKinley  Memorial.  At  present  Professor  Thayer  is  Principal 
of  the  Military  Band  Department  of  Dana’s  Institute  and  director  of  the  Grand  Army  Band 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Dana’s  Institute.  In  recognition  of  his  abilities  a number  of  gold  medals  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  from  different  societies,  and  among  them  a very  fine  medal  from  his  Alma 
Mater.  As  a composer  he  is  well  known,  his  compositions  being  found  in  catalogues  of 
the  leading  publishers  and  repertoires  of  the  better  musical  organizations.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  Overture  “Triumphal”  for  orchestra;  two  Sonatinas,  in  F and  C,  for  piano; 
Variations  on  Stephen  Foster’s  “Massa’s  in  the  Cold  Ground ;”  Variations  on  the  German 
theme,  “Long,  Weary  Day;”  “Brazileio,”  a Brazilian  dance,  and  a number  of  military 
marches.  He  also  was  associated  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  B.  D.  Gilliland,  in  writing  the 
opera,  “In  Guam.”  As  a director,  Professor  Thayer  is  graceful,  energetic,  artistic  and 
inspiring;  as  a teacher  he  has  met  with  marked  success,  a number  of  his  pupils  holding 
prominent  positions  in  the  musical  world.  In  1881  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Lucy  E. 
Tyler;  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  are  the  issue  of  their  union.  Professor 
Thayer  resides  with  his  family  at  Warren,  Ohio. 

Harry  Clyde  Brooks, 

Was  born  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1859.  In  his  early  childhood 
he  began  the  study  of  the  pianoforte,  which  he  continued  for  many  years,  and  has  always 
taught  it  with  eminent  success.  After  completing  his  High  School  course  he  went  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  avail  himself  of  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  college  and  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  In  1881,  having  completed  a thorough  course  in  piano,  voice  and  theory, 
he  graduated  from  the  Conservatory.  He  became  director  of  the  Musical  Department  at 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  1882,  which  position  he  filled  satisfactorily  one  year, 
when  he  resigned  to  continue  his  studies  abroad.  Mr.  Brooks  possesses  a flexible  tenor 
voice,  pure  in  quality,  ranging  from  low  G to  D in  alt.  Wishing  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  voice,  he  went  to  Milan,  Italy,  and  from  1883  to  1885  was  a private  pupil  of  Sig. 
Antonio  Sangiovanni,  the  celebrated  singing  master  of  the  Royal  Conservatory.  With  him 
he  studied  the  tenor  roles  of  twenty-five  operas  and  numerous  other  songs  and  arias.  Sig. 
Francesco  Mottino  was  also  his  instructor  in  dramatic  action,  and  Mme.  Gaetana  Bogoni 
in  the  Italian  and  French  languages.  After  singing  at  an  artists’  recital  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory he  returned  to  Oberlin  and  taught  three  years  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  In 
1888  he  went  to  Berlin  and  studied  German  songs  and  arias  with  Mme.  L.  Heritte-Viardot 
for  several  months.  He  then  returned  to  America  to  resume  instruction  in  voice  culture  and 
artistic  singing.  In  1890  he  assumed  direction  of  the  Bach  Society  of  the  Woodland  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  and  gave  concerts  and  pupils’  recitals  in  the  city.  In  1893  ill 
health  caused  Mr.  Brooks’  retirement  to  the  country,  where  he  taught  privately  for  a time.  In 
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1898  he  was  invited  to  assume  charge  of  the  Music  Department  of  Lake  Erie  College,  Paines- 
ville,  which  position  he  has  filled  very  successfully  since  that  time.  All  courses  of  music 
study  have  been  systematically  arranged  according  to  Conservatory  methods.  The  Con- 
servatory building  contains  a beautiful  concert  hall,  with  a very  large  pipe  organ,  and  the 
teachers’  studios  and  students’  practice  rooms  are  very  well  equipped  with  new  pianos  and 
other  large  organs.  Steinway  & Sons  grand  pianos  are  used  for  recitals  and  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  growth  of  the  department  has  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  college 
President  and  Trustees.  Since  Mr.  Brooks’  appointment  such  artists  as  Mr.  Josef  Slivinski, 
Mr.  Leopold  Godowskv,  Frl.  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Mr.  E.  A. 
MacDowell,  Miss  Maud  Powell,  Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  Miss  Bertha  Bucklin,  Miss  Lillian 
Littlehales,  Mr.  Frederic  Archer,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren,  Mr.  Edwin  Lemare,  Mr.  William 
Carl,  Mr.  Francis  Fishers  Powers,  Mr.  William  Rieger,  Dr.  Carl  Dufift,  Mr.  Max  Heinrich 
and  Miss  Julia  Heinrich,  Mr.  Herbert  Whittierspoon  and  Mrs.S.C.  Ford,  besides  many  others, 
have  appeared  at  the  college.  Mr.  Brooks  has  appeared  repeatedly  as  a soloist  in  the  “Eli- 
jah,” “Messiah,”  Gounod’s  “Messe  Solennelle  to  Saint  Cecilia,”  and  similar  works;  also 
other  concerts  and  recitals,  and  has  sung  with  such  artists  as  Mrs.  Corinne  Moore-Lawson, 
Miss  Christine  Nielson,  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Brooks  has  traveled 
extensively  through  England,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  listening  to  concerts  and  opera  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  art  centers 
of  Europe.  He  also  visits  New  York  and  Boston  frequently,  besides  other  American  cities, 
in  order  to  preserve  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  progressive  in  the  art  of  music. 
Having  visited  Bayreuth  and  Munich  in  1902,  he  has  instituted  a course  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  with  stereopticon  illustrations  of 
rare  artistic  value.  In  the  summer  of  1905  Mr.  Brooks  went  abroad  and  visited  all  the 
musical  centers  of  Europe.  Mr.  Brooks  has  compiled  works  on  harmony  for  theory  classes, 
and  has  written  and  published  music  for  use  in  his  work.  He  has  been  a most  successful 
director  of  church  choirs  and  vocal  clubs.  Several  of  his  pupils  have  held  prominent 
church  choir  positions  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  those  who  have  appeared  in  concert  and 
oratorio  have  been  favorably  received. 

J.  M.  James, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  a teacher  of  music  of 
more  than  local  reputation.  His  experience  ;n  his  chosen  profession  has  been  long  and 
varied.  That  he  is  thoroughly  capable  of  filling  the  responsible  position  which  he  now 
holds  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  progress  the  pupils  of  the  Alliance  schools  make  in  their 
musical  studies.  Fie  is  a careful  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  having  a natural  love  for 
the  art,  his  enthusiasm  is  reflected  in  those  who  come  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
Mr.  James  is  a married  man,  and  resides  in  the  city  in  which  his  name  is  so  well  and 
favorably  known — Alliance,  Ohio. 

Frederic  Wm.  Striebinger, 

Was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  obtained  his  early  education  and  began  his  pro- 
fessional training,  continuing  the  same  in  Columbia  College.  In  1893  he  went  abroad  and 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  During  his 
stay  abroad  Mr.  Striebinger  also  traveled  extensively,  visiting  the  principal  cities  on  the 
Continent  and  the  British  Isles,  carefully  studying  their  innumerable  architectural  treas- 
ures. Returning  to  Cleveland  in  1897,  Mr.  Striebinger  opened  his  present  offices  in  the  New 
England  Building,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  professional  practice.  Mr.  Striebinger 
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is  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  The  Cleveland  Architectural  Club, 
The  Cleveland  Art  Club,  The  Water  Color 
Society  and  many  local  social  organizations. 

J.  D.  Luse, 

Formerly  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  now  engaged  in 
the  publishing  business  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a 
man  whose  name  is  well  known  in  musical 
circles  all  over  the  country.  He  is  conceded 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  his  former  profession,  not  only  as  a teacher, 
but  also  as  an  instructor  of  teachers.  He  has 
had  a wide  and  varied  experience,  and  is  a com- 
poser of  note.  He  has  written  different  works 
on  musical  education,  and  his  text-books  rela- 
tive to  that  art  are  well  known  all  over  the 
country.  He  also  has  composed  many  songs, 
piano  pieces,  etc.  Mr.  Luse  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  development  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  his  profession.  The  position  occupied  by  the  schools  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in 
musical  matters  is  largely  attributed  to  the  splendid  teaching  of  the  able  gentleman 
who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  music  department  of  those  schools.  He  came  to  Columbus 
in  T904,  and  since  that  time  has  taken  a lively  interest  in  all  musical  matters  of  the  Capital 
City.  Mr.  Luse  is  a man  of  family  and  is  the  father  of  a number  of  children,  all  of  whom 
have  inherited  a natural  musical  talent. 

John  F.  Stockdale, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  representative  lawyers 
of  Guernsey  County.  He  is  a native  of  Ohio.  After  leaving  school  he  decided  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  immediately  opened  an  office 
in  Cambridge  and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  in  which  he  has  attained  a 
high  standing.  Mr.  Stockdale  is  a lawyer  of  extraordinary  ability.  His  experiences  have 
been  varied  and  extensive,  and  he  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  a large  and  lucrative  clientele, 
as  well  as  of  his  fellow  practitioners.  In  political  belief,  Mr.  Stockdale  is  an  ardent  Repub 
lican,  affiliated  with  that  party  since  he  became  of  age.  He  has  served  his  party  in  many 
capacities,  as  well  in  the  councils  as  on  the  stump  during  numerous  campaigns.  He  is  a 
forceful  speaker,  his  arguments  are  convincing,  and  he  is  able  in  debate.  His  residence  and 
offices  are  located  in  the  pretty  city  of  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  McAfee, 

Teacher  of  music  in  the  cities  of  Canton  and  Wooster,  Ohio,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  able  instructors  in  his  part  of  the  State.  He  is  a native  Ohioan,  born,  bred  and  edu- 
cated within  the  limits  of  the  Buckeye  State.  When  quite  young,  he  showed  a remarkable 
talent  for  music  and  consequently  was  given  in  care  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  music 
obtainable.  Subsequently  he  attended  the  music  department  of  the  Wooster  University, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  honors,  after  which  he  took  up  the  profession  of 
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teaching  music,  and  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  he  has  been  very  successful  from  the 
beginning.  He  has  large  classes  of  pupils,  both 
in  Wooster  and  in  Canton.  He  is  a thorough 
and  conscientious  teacher.  He  has  often  ap- 
peared in  public  as  soloist  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Though  Mr.  McAfee  is  still  a young  man, 
he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a teacher  as 
well  as  a practical  musician,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  a brilliant  future  before  him. 

George  C.  Steinemann, 

An  attorney  at  law,  formerly  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  now  located  at  Bend,  Crook  County, 
Oregon,  is  a young  lawyer  who  undoubtedly 
has  a brilliant  future  before  him.  He  is  of 
German  descent,  a native  Ohioan,  born  at 
Minster,  Auglaize  County.  His  father,  Theo- 
dore B.,  is  a well  known  and  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Auglaize  County,  where  he  was  born 
and  reared.  Mr.  George  C.  Steinemann  re- 
ceived a thorough  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  home  county,  after  which  he  entered  Ohio  State  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1902.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  King  & 
Guerin,  of  Sandusky,  one  of  the  most  prominent  law  firms  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  spring 
of  1904  Mr.  Steinemann  left  his  home  State  to  accept  an  important  position  with  a large 
corporation  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Steinemann  is 
a young  man  of  exemplary  habits,  afifable 
manners,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  his  profession.  It  is  said  Mr. 

Steinemann  has  very  recently  received  a most 
flattering  offer  to  become  associated  with  one 
of  the  most  prominent  law  firms  in  Northeast- 
ern Ohio,  and  there  is  a possibility  that  we 
may  soon  again  find  him  in  the  ranks  of  legal 
practitioners  in  this  State. 

Guy  Porter  Benton, 

President  of  the  Miami  University,  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  is  a native  Ohioan,  born  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1865,  at  Kenton.  He  is  the  son 
of  Daniel  Webster  Benton  and  Harriet 
(Wharton)  Benton.  Dr.  Benton  obtained  his 
education  in  the  Ohio  Normal  University, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Baker  University 
and  University  of  Wooster,  receiving  from  the 
latter  institution  of  learning  the  degrees  of 
A.M.  and  D.D.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
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1889  he  was  married  to  Dolla  Konatz,  at 
Arcadia,  Kansas.  Dr.  Benton  was  elected 
President  of  Miami  University  in  1902,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  that  old 
and  famous  institution.  From  1890  to  1895 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at 
Ft.  Scott,  Kansas;  from  1895  to  1896,  Assistant 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Kansas ; Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 
at  Baker  University,  from  1896  to  1899.  In 
1899  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  from  1899  to  1902  President  of 
the  Upper  Iowa  University.  Dr.  Benton  is  a 
famous  Lyceum  lecturer.  Politically,  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  and  in 
religious  belief  he  is  a member  and  clergyman 
of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

John  C.  Rogers, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with 
offices  in  the  Johnston  Building,  that  city,  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  June,  1871,  in  Campbell 
County,  Kentucky.  His  father,  James  Rogers,  was  a wagon  maker  and  a native  of  Ohio; 
his  mother,  Mary  Flanagan,  was  born  in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Rogers  traces 
his  ancestry  directly  on  his  father’s  side  to  John  Rogers  of  Mayflower  fame.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  a graduate  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
from  which  institution  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  country  have  graduated.  After  his 
graduation  in  1895  Mr.  Rogers  was  admitted 
to  practice  and  immediately  opened  an  office 
with  Powel  Crosley,  with  whom  he  is  at  pres- 
ent associated.  In  politics  he  is  a sound 
Republican  and  a prominent  member  of  the 
Blaine  Club,  one  of  the  strongest  Republican 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 

Rogers  is  recognized  as  an  able  attorney,  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  a large  and  flourishing 
clientele. 

Moulton  Houk, 

Of  Toledo,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Ohio  Central  Lines,  is  a native  son  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  in  Sandusky.  Early  moving 
to  Chicago,  he  there  grew  into  manhood 
returning  to  Toledo  as  a young  man,  just 
ready  for  the  business  world.  After  filling 
various  clerkships  in  headquarters’  offices  of 
what  is  now  the  Clover  Leaf  Route,  in  1886  he 
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was  appointed  Auditor  and  Cashier  of  The  Toledo,  Columbus  and  Southern  Railway.  When, 
in  1889,  this  railway  became  a part  of  the  “Ohio  Central  Lines,”  he  was  made  General  Pas- 
senger Agent  of  the  three  railways  constituting  the  system.  Distinctively  an  organizer, 
the  result  of  such  systems  of  service,  advertising  and  solicitation  as  were  inaugurated  have 
made  the  Ohio  Central  Lines  a factor  in  the  railroad  world  not  easily  to  be  ignored.  These 
lines  of  railway  seem  to  be  the  sum  total  of  Milton  Honk’s  excuse  for  living,  judging  from 
the  tenacious  manner  in  which  he  fights  for  them.  His  fighting  qualities  are,  however,  an 
heirloom,  inasmuch  as  he  records  lineal  ancestors  in  not  less  than  six  Revolutionary  War 
patriots.  In  fact,  Mr.  Houk  is  an  ex-President  of  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Always  interested  in  matters  military,  he  is  now  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  attached  to  the  staff  of  Major  General  (now  United  States  Senator) 
Dick,  who  is  in  direct  command  of  Ohio  troops.  Mr.  Moulton  Houk  is  an  advertiser,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  press,  an  original  in  that  line.  His  work  in  that  direc- 
tion has  contributed  much  toward  making  the  Ohio  Central  Lines  well  and  popularly  known. 
It  was  this  fact  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  National 
Society,  S.  A.  R.,  that  resulted  in  Mr.  Houk’s  holding  the  Chairmanship  of  that  National 
Society’s  Press  Committee  during  three  successive  administrations  — those  of  General 
Breckenridge,  of  the  Regular  Army;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan,  of  New  York,  and  the  present 
Governor  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Warfield.  A close  study  and  observation  of  humanity  and 
attention  to  the  minute  details  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Ohio  Central 
Lines  under  his  administration. 

John  F.  Herrick, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  Cuyahoga  County 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  Colonel  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  that  distin- 
guished body.  Colonel  Herrick  is  a native  of 
Wellington,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  23d  of  February,  1836.  His 
youth  was  spent  at  work  upon  the  farm  and  in 
attending  the  district  schools.  In  the  Welling- 
ton Academy  he  was  prepared  for  college.  I11 
1856  Colonel  Herrick  went  to  Oberlin  College, 
and  from  this  well-known  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  the  spring  of  1862.  Immediately  upon 
leaving  college,  he  raised  a company  for  the 
Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry  in  Wellington 
and  Oberlin,  was  elected  Captain  and  served 
in  the  Civil  War  until  he,  with  his  whole 
command,  was  captured  by  the  Rebels  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  soon  after  paroled, 
came  to  Cleveland  and  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  brother,  G.  E.  Herrick,  and  also  attended 
the  Union  and  Ohio  State  Law  College,  and, 
having  previously  studied  law  to  some  extent, 
he  was  enabled  to  graduate  as  early  as  1863. 

In  the  same  year  he  received  a recruiting 
commission  from  Governor  Tod,  and  he  raised 
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a company  in  Cleveland  for  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  was  made  first  Major  of  the 
Regiment  while  in  camp  in  Cleveland,  having  been  in  the  meantime  notified  of  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  which  left  hi'm  free  again  to  take  up  arms.  With  the  above  regiment  as  a part 
of  the  Sixth  Division  of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  Mr.  Herrick  served  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  was  discharged  on  the  24th  of  November,  1865,  as  a Lieutenant 
Colonel.  He  was  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  his  regiment  took  part  for 
over  two  years,  and  received  high  commendation  for  his  brilliant  and  gallant  cavalry 
charge  which  he  made  as  commander  and  leader  of  his  regiment  at  Marion,  Virginia,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1864.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Herrick  returned  to 
Cleveland  and  became  a partner  with  his  brother,  G.  E.  Herrick,  in  law  practice.  They 
remained  together  until  May,  1893,  when  Colonel  Herrick  became  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Herrick,  Athey  & Bliss.  During  its  existence  it  was  one  of  the  leading  legal 
firms  of  the  Forest  City.  Colonel  Herrick  has  been  a very  successful  lawyer,  and  has  been 
retained  in  many  cases  involving  not  only  important  points  in  law,  but  also  vital  questions 
of  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as  enormous  sums  of  money.  Colonel  Herrick  is  a member 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  he  is  also  an  active  worker  in  the  Loyal  Legion.  In  the  fall  of  1901 
Colonel  Herrick  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a large  majority.  He  served  the  people  in 
a very  creditable  manner,  and  is  the  author  of  a number  of  important  bills.  He  is  still 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  gained  a high  standing.  He 
commands  the  confidence  of  his  clients  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  practitioners. 
His  office  is  located  in  the  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  lives  on  Euclid  Avenue 
in  East  Cleveland,  where  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  has 
served  in  other  municipal  boards.  Since  1896  the  Colonel  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  ; before  that  time  he  was  a Republican.  Colonel  Herrick  is  married,  and  his 
family  consists  of  his  wife  and  six  children. 
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William  W.  Chapman, 

Deceased,  who  during  his  life-time  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Republicans  of  Mont- 
gomery County  and  an  able  and  representative 
member  of  the  bar  of  Dayton,  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1874,  near  Dayton,  the  son 
of  John  K.  and  Mary  E.  Chapman.  He  received 
a very  careful  education,  and  after  graduating 
from  High  School,  prepared  himself  for  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1897,  since  which  time  until  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
under  the  firm  name  of  Chapman  & Snyder. 
Mr.  Chapman  was  a man  of  great  intellectual 
force,  affable  in  manners  and  of  pleasing  per- 
sonality. He  served  as  a member  of  the  State 
Decennial  Board  of  Equalization  from  1900  to 
1901.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  General 
Assemblv,  in  which  organization  he  served 
with  great  distinction.  His  services  were  of 
such  high  order  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
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Senate  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1903.  While  being  a member  of 
the  Legislature,  he  served  on  numerous  important  standing  committees.  On  the  3d  of  July, 
1900,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellinor  Clara  Musselman,  daughter  of  the  late  United  States 
Consul  to  Breslau,  Germany.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  Chapman  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  which  disease  caused  his  prema- 
ture death. 

Felix  Rosenberg, 

Proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "Spectator,” 
published  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  well  known  in 
this  State.  He  was  born  in  Vienna,  the 
metropolis  of  Austria,  and  rece-ivecl  his  first 
schooling  at  the  Austrian  Military  Academy, 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  officers’  sons. 

Upon  leaving  that  celebrated  military  school 
he  came  to  the  United  States  just  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  Civil  War.  He  retired  from 
active  service,  which  included  a number  of 
Indian  campaigns,  in  1879,  and  went  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  he  became  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  LTpon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  commis 
sioned  by  President  McKinley  as  Major  in  the 
Eighth  U.  S.  V.  Infantry,  the  immune  regiment 
organized  at  Fort  Thomas,  near  Cincinnati, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenant  Colonelcy  on  the  staff.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Cleveland  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Colonel  Rosenberg 
is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  various  military 
societies  pertaining  to  the  Civil  War,  the  regu- 
lar service  and  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Ed.  M.  Young, 

Chief  Executive  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  one  of  the  best-known  Democrats  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  a man  who  is  very  popular  in  his  community,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  position  of  trust  he  now  holds,  is  a native  Ohioan,  born,  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Buckeye  State.  For  many  years  Mr.  Young  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  Formerly  he  was  associated  with  the  firm 
of  Lane  & Young,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  he  being  the  representative  of  the  firm  in  the 
territory  in  which  he  resided.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1903,  after  which  Mr.  Young 
continued  in  the  business  under  his  own  name  in  Akron  and  Cuyahoga  Falls.  In  political 
belief  he  is  a staunch  and  fearless  exponent  of  Democratic  principles,  and  is  the  leading 
Democrat  in  his  native  city.  In  April,  1903,  after  the  new  code  for  the  Ohio  municipalities 
became  operative,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Mayor  Young  is  interested  in 
the  well-known  Raleigh  House,  the  leading  hotel  in  his  city.  His  offices  are  located  in  the 
City  Hall  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Mayor  Young  is  a married  man,  and  lives  with  his  family 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  that  pretty  and  thriving  city. 
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Ulric  Sloane, 

A leading  attorney  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  recognized  as  a man  of  splendid  legal  attain- 
ments, and  one  who  has  gained  a most  enviable  reputation  as  a jurist.  He  is  a self-made 
man,  who  worked  himself  up  until  he  has  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  his  profession. 

He  has  sound  judgment,  good  common  sense,  a thorough  knowledge,  and  enjoys  the 

esteem  of  his  fellow  practitioners,  as  well  as  that  of  a large  clientele.  Politically,  Mr. 
Sloane  is  a staunch  adherent  of  the  Democratic  principles  and  a leader  in  the  ranks  of  his 
party.  In  many  campaigns  his  influence  has  been  felt,  not  only  in  executive  work,  but 

also  as  a public  speaker.  Mr.  Sloane  is  a brilliant  orator  and  possesses  the  talent  for 

bringing  his  arguments  to  a convincing  conclusion.  He  has  had  charge  of  many  important 
cases  during  his  professional  career,  not  only  in  the  State  Courts,  but  also  before  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sloane  is  a man  of  pleasant,  affable  manners,  and  is  well 
liked  in  the  community  in  which  his  name  has  become  prominent. 

W.  J.  Rader, 

One  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  att  of  dancing  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  director 
and  proprietor  of  the  Art  Academy  of  Dancing,  the  Oak  Street  Academy  and  the  Neil  Avenue 
Academy  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  Capital  City  of  the  Buckeye  State.  He  is 
of  German  ancestry,  and  was  most  carefully  reared  by  his  parents,  receiving  the  very  best 
education.  He  studied  the  terpsichorean  art  under  the  ablest  teachers,  and  after  finishing 
his  education  in  that  profession,  he  decided  to  open  a school  of  his  own,  resulting  in  the 
founding  of  the  Art  Academy  of  Dancing  at  199^-201  South  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
about  nine  years  ago.  He  soon  became  recognized  as  a master  of  his  profession,  of  rare 
ability,  and  owing  to  his  affableness  of  manner,  careful  and  thorough  instructions,  has 
gained  a large  and  lucrative  clientele.  Professor  Rader  has  among  his  pupils  children 
and  members  of  the  best  families  of  Columbus  and  surrounding  places.  The  elegance  and 
comforts  of  his  schools,  their  convenient  location,  the  excellent  music,  the  trustful  and 
•obliging  servants,  and  particularly  the  excellence  of  instruction,  have  placed  his  schools 
second  to  none  in  Ohio.  Since  the  opening  of  his  first  academy,  he  has  gradually  acquired 
a wider  and  wider  circle  of  usefulness,  and  to  keep  up  with  his  ever-growing  patronage,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  open  two  more  academies,  as  mentioned  above.  During  the  summer 
months  Professor  Rader  has  a beautiful  pavilion  on  Neil  Avenue,  where  many  scenes  of 
festivities  are  to  be  witnessed.  Mr.  Rader  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  dancing,  and  at 
his  academies  all  the  new,  standard  and  fancy  dances  are  taught.  Mr.  Rader  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  International  Dancing  Masters’  Association. 

Millard  Fillmore  Warner, 

A former  State  Senator  from  Cuyahoga  County,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1848,  in  Tuscarawas  County,  brought  up  to  labor  on  a farm  until  his  seventeenth  year; 
was  educated  in  sub-district  schools ; preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  and  Medical 
College  of  New  York  University,  city  of  New  York.  From  1873  to  1899,  Mr.  Warner  was 
a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  being  connected  after  1878  with  the  North 
Ohio  Conference.  From  1887  to  1899  he  was  a professor  in  the  Baldwin  University,  of 
Berea,  Ohio,  a Methodist  college;  the  last  five  years  of  which  period  he  was  President  of 
the  institution.  In  1899  he  became  a medical  .practitioner,  taking  up  the  special  work  in 
ailments  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Dr.  Warner  cast  his  first  ballot  for  General 
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Grant  for  his  second  term  of  the  Presidency, 
though  not  thoroughly  endorsing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  term ; was  a Mugwump 
down  to  1884,  a disciple  of  Edwin  L.  Godkin, 
of  the  New  York  Nation.  Though  never  a 
believer  in  free  silver  as  presented  in  1896,  he 
has  been  a Democrat,  except  in  that  campaign 
down  to  the  present  time.  He  was  married  in 
1876  to  Mabel  G.  DeWitt,  of  Harmony,  New 
Jersey.  They  have  two  children,  both  now 
living.  In  the  election  of  1901  he  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  legisla- 
tive candidate  on  the  ticket.  Senator  Warner 
was  a member  of  the  standing  committees  on 
Benevolent  Institutions,  Common  Schools  and 
School  Lands,  Corporations  other  than  Munic- 
ipal, Enrollment,  Finance,  Fish  Culture  and 
Game,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Rules,  Universities  and  Colleges,  Soldiers’  afld 
Sailors’  Orphans’  Home. 


Millard  Fillmore  Warner 


J.  A.  Archibald, 

Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  is  a man  well  known 
all  over  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native  Cincinnatian,  born  on  the  21st  of  February,  1859. 
His  father,  Alexander  Archibald,  was  a Scotchman,  who'  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1847  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  for  many  years  he  followed  the 

vocation  of  a carpenter.  His  son,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Archibald,  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  home  city.  He  started  in  active 
life  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he 
accepted  a position  in  the  iron  works  of  M. 
Clements.  He  remained  in  business  life  until 
the  1st  of  March,  1893,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  responsible  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Cincinnati  Fire  Department,  a position  he  has 
filled  with  greatest  success  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  Under 
his  guidance  the  department  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Archibald  is  very  popular  in  his  native 
city.  In  political  belief  he  is  a staunch  Repub- 
lican. Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


George  C.  Kolb, 

A well-known  physician  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  from  1904-1905,  was  born  on 
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the  5th  of  March,  1864,  at  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  the  son  of  Lorenz  Kolb,  a contractor, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Bavaria  to  this  coun- 
try. His  mother  was  a native  of  the  that- 
time  French  province  of  Alsace,  and  was  born 
in  the  historic  city  of  Strassburg.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  the  celebrated  historian,  F. 
Kolb.  Dr.  Kolb  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  High  School  of  his  native 
city,  after  which  he  studied  medicine.  Gradu- 
ating from  college,  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  In  1884  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Louisville,  where  he 
remained  a few  years.  From  there  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  built  up  a large  prac- 
tice, his  specialty  being  woman’s  and  chronic 
diseases.  Dr.  Kolb  is  very  prominent  in  frater- 
nal circles.  He  has  held  the  highest  positions 
George  C.  Kolb  in  the  LO.O.F.  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  1904 

was  elected  Grand  Master  of  that  order.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  K.  A.  E.  O.,  K.  of  P.  and  others.  He  was  married  on  the  5th  of 
February,  IQ02,  to  Gertrude  A.  Daller,  of  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  and  is  the  father  of  one 
son,  George  C.  Kolb,  Jr.  His  residence  and  offices  are  at  14  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Frederick  H.  Alms, 

Deceased,  whose  name  has  become  indelibly  associated  with  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial history  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  immense  business  conducted 
by  Alms  & Doepke,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
a native  Cincinnatian,  born  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1839.  His  father,  Gerhard  Henry 
Alms,  was  a practical  cabinet  maker,  and  had 
emigrated  in  1827  from  his  native  city,  Drep- 
holz,  in  the  at  that  time  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

He  came  to  Cincinnati  and  found  ready 
employment  in  the  furniture  factory  of 
Mitchell  & Rammelsburg.  Later  he  founded 
a furniture  factory  in  Cincinnati,  which  was 
continuously  operated  by  him  successfully 
until  the  time  of  his  d^eath.  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Alms 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati and  at  Woodward  High  School.  After 
leaving  school  he  entered  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness of  his  uncle,  Mr.  August  Alms,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  a period  of  seven 
years.  The  next  two  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  the  employ  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of 
B.  Simon  & Co.,  as  a salesman.  At  this  period 
of  his  life  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln  issued  his  famous  first  call  for  volunteers.  In  response  to  that  call  Mr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Alms  immediately  offered  his  services,  and  he  entered  the  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  with  which  regiment  he  remained  for  one  year,  when  he  was  attached  to  the 
Signal  Corps.  He  continued  in  that  branch  of  the  service  until  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
serving  in  all  three  years  and  one  hundred  days.  After  his  return  from  the  war  he  entered 
private  life  in  his  former  business  and  became  a salesman  with  the  firm  of  L.  C.  Hopkins 
& Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  continuing  in  the  service  of  that  firm  for  some  time.  He  resigned 
his  position  to  form  a partnership  with  his  brother,  Mr.  William  H.  Alms,  and  his  cousin, 
Mr.  William  Frederick  Doepke,  founding  the  firm  of  Alms  & Doepke,  the  concern  entering 
into  mercantile  life  as  dry  goods  merchants.  At  the  inception  of  this  business,  its  scope 
was  very  limited,  but  owing  to  the  splendid  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it,  the 
business  constantly  expanded  with  a healthy  growth,  until  to-day  it  stands  as  a magnificent 
monument  to  the  memory  of  its  founders.  Mr.  Alms  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Eleanor 
C.  Unzicker,  the  daughter  of  the  prominent  physician,  Dr.  J.  S.  Unzicker,  and  lived  happily 
with  his  wife  for  twenty-eight  years,  until  death  separated  them.  Mr.  Alms  always  took 
a keen  interest  in  the  development  and  welfare  of  his  home  city,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  any  worthy  cause,  not  only  by  his  energy,  but  as  well  by  his  purse.  He  was  a very  warm 
friend  of  all  the  German  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  Old  Men’s  Home,  Bodmann’s 
Widows’  Home,  the  German-American  kindergartens,  etc.  As  a patron  of  arts  in  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Alms  became  known  as  one  who  earnestly  advanced  the  interests  of  music.  He  materially 
assisted  many  of  the  great  musical  enterprises  originated  in  that  city,  such  as  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  National  Saengerfest  and  others.  He  offered  and  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  best  composition  for  orchestra,  solo  voices  and  mixed  chorus,  to 
be  dedicated  to  and  produced  at  the  above-named  Saengerfest.  In  the  business  and1  com- 
mercial life  of  Cincinnati  Mr.  Alms  became  largely  interested.  He  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  B.  & O.  S.  W.  Railroad;  President  of  the  Argonaut  Cotton  Mill  at  Covington, 
Kentucky ; a trustee  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music ; trustee  of  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School;  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  Trustees;  President  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Mercantile  Library;  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Treasurer  of  Bodman’s  Widows’  Home; 

one  of  the  founders  and  a director  of  the  German  Old  Men’s  Home.  In  social  life  he  was 

affiliated  with  the  leading  clubs  of  the  city,  such  as  Oueen  City  Club,  Cuvier  Club,  Lincoln 
Club,  Young  Men’s  Blaine  Club,  Optimist  Club,  and  the  Avondale  Athletic  Club.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  shareholders  of  the  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company  and  the  A.  G. 
Corre  Hotel  Company.  In  the  early  ’90’s  he  erected  the  magnificent  hotel  named  after  him. 
situated  on  Walnut  Hills.  Taking  a well-needed  rest  in  1894,  he,  with  his  wife,  started 
upon  a voyage  around  the  world,  visiting  all  the  principal  countries  and  cities.  This 
journey  occupied  nearly  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  re-entering  upon 
his  business  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1898. 

Adolph  H.  Stadermann, 

Of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1875,  of  German 
parents.  A musical  ancestry  is  his  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  his  forefathers  and  a num- 
ber of  relatives  on  his  father’s  side  as  far  back  as  his  great-grandfather  having  been 

musicians.  Quite  early  in  life  decided  musical  tendencies  began  manifesting  themselves 
and  the  advantages  of  an  early  musical  training  were  most  willingly  granted  him  by  his 
father,  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons  on  the  piano.  At  church  he  sang  in  the  boys’  choir 
and  soon  became  its  leading  alto.  At  the  age  of  about  ten  he  was  placed  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Professor  J.  A.  O.  Schweers,  who  taught  him  piano  for  nearly  six  years,  and  during 
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the  same  time  he  studied  harmony,  first  with  Mr.  Schweers  and  then  for  some  time  with 
Christian  Henkel.  The  boy  took  a delight  as  well  as  a deep  interest  in  his  studies  and  his 
teachers  were  highly  pleased  with  his  rapid  progress.  The  musical  inclinations  continually 
growing  stronger,  and  the  boy  being  determined  upon  a musical  career,  he  was  allowed 
to  study  his  art  with  professional  intentions  and  accordingly  entered  the  College  of  Music 

in  September,  1892,  and  there  continued  his 
studies  for  seven  years.  He  studied  piano  last 
under  Albino  Gorno,  organ  under  Joseph  P. 
Donnelly  (now  of  New  York)  ; harmony, 
counterpoint  and  composition  under  John  A. 
Broekhoven,  and  also  enjoyed  the  distinction 
and  rare  privilege  of  a three  years’  free 
scholarship  in  musical  directorship  under 
Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  conductor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra,  the  studies 
embracing  orchestra  and  chorus  conducting, 
orchestration,  chorus  arranging  and  composi- 
tion. At  the  college  and  otherwise  he  fre- 
quently appeared  as  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser. As  the  result  of  this  long,  faithful  study 
has  come  a well-merited  professional  success, 
of  which  Mr.  Stadermann  may  justly  feel 
proud.  In  his  sphere  as  teacher  of  piano’ — which 
occupies  most  of  his  time — he  has  achieved 
most  excellent  results.  For  several  years  he 
taught  piano'  at  the  College  of  Music  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  at  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Clifton,  but  finally  gave  up  both  and 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  his  ever-increasing 
number  of  piano  pupils  at  his  own  studio,  now  located  at  No.  215  West  Seventh  Street, 
Cincinnati.  He  has  declined  a number  of  most  flattering  inducements  from  various  musical 
institutions  who  desired  his  service  in  this  field.  The  cause  of  his  success  must  be  attributed 
greatly  to  the  methods  employed,  which  are  at  once  well  directed,  unique  and  most  system- 
atic, and  are  productive  of  splendid  results  in  comparatively  short  time.  They  are  based 
upon  solid,  musical  principles,  and  are  the  natural  outcome  of  his  long,  sincere  and  broad 
personal  study,  a wide  and  exceedingly  busy  teaching  experience,  and  a constant  effort 
to  achieve  proper  ends  in  the  most  musical,  practical  and  expedient  ways.  The  methods  are 
also  furthered  considerably  by  a rational  application  of  numerous  principles  of  psychology, 
physiology  and  mnemotechnics  in  their  manifold  interrelations  to  the  many  phases  of  piano 
study,  the  result  being  a rapid  advancement  of  the  student  in  musical  and  technical  direc- 
tions, and  thus  an  arousing  of  musical  interest  that  is  productive  of  the  most  gratifying 
results.  The  numerous  enrollments  of  professional  students  (and  young  teachers  for  normal 
courses)  for  continued  terms  are  eloquent  proof  of  the  value  of  these  methods  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  evidently  are  held.  A number  of  students  from  here  and  elsewhere 
owe  their  present  success  as  teachers  to  Mr.  Stadermann’s  precepts.  As  a reviser  of  piano 
compositions  in  accordance  with  the  best  extant  pedagogical  principles,  his  services  have 
been  in  greater  demand  than  his  limited  time  has  been  able  to  allow.  As  an 
organist  Mr.  Stadermann  is  also  very  well  known.  He  has  held  several  of  the 
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most  prominent  positions,  and  has  frequently  appeared  in  recital  with  unqualified  success, 
especially  on  the  large  organ  in  Music  Hall.  While  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Law- 
rence Church,  Price  Hill,  he  designed,  supervised  and  inaugurated  its  beautiful  organ,  which 
is  the  largest  church  organ  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  ranks  as  a model  instrument. 
The  program  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  concert  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
programs  ever  given  here  for  a like  occasion.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  Stadermann  declined 
an  offer  of  the  position  of  principal  organist  and  choirmaster  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  Chicago.  At  present  he  is  principal  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Xavier 
Church,  Cincinnati,  which  is  conceded  to  be  a most  responsible  position,  in  the  largest 
parish  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.  The  splendid  programs  rendered  Sunday  after 
Sunday  by  the  choir  and  himself  are  topics  of  much  favorable  comment.  The  choir  consists 
of  a paid  quartette  and  a large,  well-disciplined  chorus.  Owing  to  his  other  professional 
activities  and  the  unusually  large  number  of  services  at  St.  Xavier’s,  he  engages  regularly 
two  assistant  organists  for  week-day  and  other  minor  services.  As  a choir  organizer  and 
disciplinarian,  he  enjoys  a well-merited  reputation  — a reputation  further  enhanced  by  the 
organization  and  conducting,  in  the  past,  of  several  large  choruses  for  special  festival  occa- 
sions. Since  1901  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  has  engaged  Mr.  Stadermann’s  services 
as  teacher  of  organ.  Here,  too,  the  results  achieved  in  solo  organ  playing  and  church  music 
by  the  students  during  and  after  study  are  gratifying  and  reflect  credit  upon  teacher  and 
institution.  Being  by  nature  of  an  analytical  turn  of  mind,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  study 
and  teaching  of  musical  theory  should  prove  inviting  to  Mr.  Stadermann.  In  teaching  his 
pupils  this  absolutely  indispensable  branch  of  professional  study,  he  requires  of  them  not 
only  the  usual  demonstration  of  abstract  theoretical  knowledge  by  means  of  written  work — 
which  is  the  “alpha  and  omega”  of  many  existing  methods — but  requires,  in  addition,  of  all 
theory  students  a most  practical,  concrete  application  of  the  otherwise  mainly  abstract  study 
in  a manner  that  is  as  original  with  himself  as  many  of  his  other  modes  of  teaching.  The 
beneficial  results  are  exemplified  in  the  broader  musicianship  of  his  students. 

To  professional  ability  in  its  various  phases  Mr.  Stadermann  adds  an  indefatigable 
industry  and  untiring  devotion  to  and  zeal  for  his  chosen  art — never  tiring  in  his  researches 
for  newer,  better  and  more  rational  means  to  attain  proper  musical  ends  with  those  entrusted 
to  his  care ; an  almost  infinite  patience,  by  no  means  the  least  important  qualification  of  a 
successful  teacher;  a modest  and  gentle  character  — with  enough  firmness,  however,  to 
insist  upon  thoroughness;  the  secret  of  infusing  interest  in  even  the  at  time  apparently 
least  interesting  parts  of  study;  and  a personal  and  musical  magnetism  that  almost  uncon- 
sciously draws  the  student  towards  the  loftiest  ideals  in  the  realms  of  the  musical  art. 

Johann  Bernhard  Stallo, 

Who  under  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland  represented  the  United  States 
as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Italy,  a lawyer,  scientist  and  author  of  National  reputation,  was 
a native  of  Germany,  born  on  the  16th  of  March,  1823,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
where  his  father  was  a school  teacher.  After  Mr.  Stallo  had  received  his  elementary  train- 
ing, he  was  carefully  educated  in  ancient  languages  and  mathematics.  Deciding  to  test  his 
fortune  in  the  New  World,  he,  in  1839,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Cincinnati 
where,  after  having  charge  of  a private  school  for  a few  months,  he  became  a teacher  in 
St.  Xavier’s  College,  then  recently  established.  There  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  the  fall  of  1843  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  St.  John’s  College,  in  New  York,  which  position 
he  retained  until  1847.  At  that  time  he  published  the  work,  “General  Principles 
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of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,”  which  established  his  reputation  as  a philosophical  student. 
He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  returning  to  Cincinnati  in  1847,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  later.  This  marked  the  opening  of  his  brilliant  career  in  the 
field  of  jurisprudence.  In  1853  Governor  Wood  appointed  Mr.  Stallo  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton  County,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Stanley  Matthews,  fudge  Stallo  served  with  great  distinction  to  the  end  of  the  unfinished 
term,  when  he  was  elected  to  a full  term,  but  resigned  in  1855,  to  ta^e  UP  the  practice  of 
law.  From  this  time  on  until  1885,  when  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  United  States 
Minister  to  Italy,  Mr.  Stallo  never  held  an  political  office,  always  declining  to  place  his 
name  before  the  people,  even  though  earnestly  requested  by  his  party.  He,  however,  served 
the  people  in  several  honorary  official  positions.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  School 
Examiners  for  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  Judge  Stallo,  without  any  doubt,  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  gifted 
lawyers  of  the  country.  With  a thorough  knowledge  Mr.  Stallo  combined  a brilliancy  of 
oratorical  power,  which  in  heated  debate  often  swept  all  before  him.  A notable  occasion 
where  his  fluency  and  force  of  expression  became  emphasized,  was  in  1870,  when  the  City 
Council  of  Cincinnati  intended  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  This 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  Judge  Stallo,  and  he  excoriated  the  members  who  wished  to  force 
this  legislation  upon  the  people,  he  claiming  that  religious  dogmas  and  doctrines  should  be 
forever  kept  apart  from  the  public  schools  of  this  country.  His  oratory  was  so  powerful, 
his  arguments  were  so  convincing,  and  his  denunciations  of  the  impending  measure  so 
damnatory  that  the  intended  resolution  died  in  its  incipiency.  A strong  advocate  of  all 
principles  which  would  benefit  the  people,  he  early  identified  himself  with  all  movements 
for  their  betterment.  I11  anti-slavery  days  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  period,  and  through  his  efforts  during  the  Civil  War  he  aided  largely  the  cause 
of  the  Union  by  helping  organize  the  German  regiments  in  Cincinnati.  William  McCook, 
the  Colonel  of  the  brave  Ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  unity,  was  a member  of  the  legal  firm  to  which  Judge  Stallo  belonged,  prior  to  leaving 
for  the  front.  As  an  author  and  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  Judge  Stallo  was 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  country.  In  political  belief,  he  was  originally  a Dem- 
ocrat, but,  in  1856,  advocated  the  election  of  General  Fremont,  and  continued  to  act  with 
the  Republican  party  until  1872,  when  he  sympathized  with  the  reform  movement,  which 
culminated  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  He,  however,  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  action 
of  that  convention,  withdrew  his  name  from  the  party  rolls,  after  delivering  a brilliant  speech 
in  St.  Louis,  stating  in  detail  the  grounds  for  his  opposition  to  General  Schurz  and  others 
Since  that  time  he  was  affiliated  with  Democracy.  His  useful  career  closed  in  Florence, 
Italy,  where  he  died  after  a lingering  illness  on  the  5th  of  January,  1900.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  his  diplomatic  position,  Judge  Stallo  had  remained  in  Italy,  and  he  never  saw  the 
shores  of  America  again.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  scientific  studies  and  researches. 

Edmund  Kittredge  Stallo, 

Of  New  York  City,  a leading  attorney  and  a man  who  is  known  throughout  the  country 
as  a promoter  of  industrial  enterprises  of  magnitude,  is  a native  Ohioan,  and  the  son  of  the 
eminent  jurist,  statesman  and  diplomat,  Johann  Bernhard  Stallo,  who  prior  to  his  demise 
was  the  accredited  United  States  Minister  to  Italy.  Mr.  Edmund  K.  Stallo  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  received  a thorough  education,  passing  through  the  public  schools,  the 
High  School  and  the  Cincinnati  University.  Desiring  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he, 
upon  his  graduation  from  college,  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  also  studied  law 
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under  direction  of  Judge  Kittredge,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Stallo 
became  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Gerard 
& Lampe,  as  a partner,  the  firm  being  named 
Gerard,  Lampe  & Stallo.  This  partnership 
was  continued  until  1897,  when  Mr.  Stallo 
became  associated  with  Messrs.  Richard  and 
Shaw,  under  the  firm  name  of  Stallo,  Richard  & 
Shaw.  In  1902  the  partnership  wras  dissolved 
and  since  that  time  Mr.  Stallo  has  practiced  in 
New  York  exclusively.  He  is  identified  with 
some  of  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  of  the 
country,  and  his  name  as  a promoter  is  known 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Stallo  has 
been  married  twice.  By  his  first  wife,  now 
deceased,  he  is  the  father  of  two  daughters. 

Charles  S.  Sparks, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
founder  of  the  Agnostic  Sunday  School  of  the 
Queen  City,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  June,  1868,  at  West  Union,  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
His  father,  Salathiel  Sparks,  a native  of  Ohio,  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  His 
mother  came  from  Winchester,  Kentucky.  The  early  antecedents  of  Mr.  Sparks  were  of 
English  origin,  who  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in  the  younger  days  of  the  State’s 
history.  Mr.  Sparks  was  educated  in  the  West  Union  public  schools  and  at  the  Cincinnati 
law  school,  from  which  institution  of  legal 
training  he  graduated  in  1890,  with  the  degree 
of  B.L.  At  the  age  of  twentv-two  years,  in 
June,  1890,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession under  his  own  name,  and  has  continu- 
ously followed  his  chosen  field  of  labor  ever 
since  that  time.  Three  months  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  acting  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  and  Police  Judge,  being  the 
youngest  Judge  ever  presiding  in  the  Police 
Courts  of  Cincinnati.  In  political  affairs  he 
takes  a keen  interest  and  belongs  to  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Blaine  Club  and  the  Stamina  Republican 
League,  of  Cincinnati,  two  of  the  great  party 
clubs  of  this  country.  As  a public  speaker. 

Mr.  Sparks’  services  are  in  great  demand, 
during  the  different  campaigns,  and  he  has 
been  a delegate  to  a number  of  State  Con- 
ventions. Mr.  Sparks  is  a lecturer  of  National 
prominence  on  agnosticism  and  kindred 
scientific  subjects,  and  is  the  founder  of  the 

Charles  S.  Sparks 
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Agnostic  Sunday  School,  which  meets  every  Sunday  in  the  Lincoln  Inn  Court  Building. 
The  school  was  founded  in  February,  1901,  and  he  is  the  Superintendent  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  same.  Mr.  Sparks  is  original  in  his  conceptions,  a deep  student  of  abstract  subjects, 
and  a believer  in  the  principles  expounded  in  the  Golden  Rule.  As  an  orator  he  has  great 
ability  and  is  gifted  with  an  easy  and  forcible  style  of  expression,  which  holds  his  audiences 
interested  to  the  end.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1896,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
May  Elizabeth  Buckley,  a descendant  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  England.  His 
children  are  named  Dorothy  Grace,  Charlotte  Ingersoll  and  Temple  Tolstoi.  He  lives  with 
his  family  in  Covedale,  a pleasant  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 


Walter  Aiken, 

Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a musician  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  is  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  all  questions  pertaining  to 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Aiken  is  a Cincinnatian,  born  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1856,  in  the  Queen  City.  His 
father,  Charles  Aiken,  was  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  while  his 
mother,  Martha  Merrill  Aiken,  was  of  English 
ancestry.  His  father’s  people  came  to  this 
country  about  the  year  1720,  and  his  mother's 
progenitors  about  1640.  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  family  took  part  in  the  French- 
Indian  War  and  the  struggle  for  independence 
from  the  English  yoke.  Mr.  Aiken’s  father 
came  to  Cincinnati  in  1839,  a°d  three  years 
later  became  connected  with  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  He  was  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Music  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
1879,  when  he  resigned.  He  died  in  1882.  Mr. 

Walter  Aiken  received  his  literary  training  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools  and  his  musical  education  under  supervision  of  his  father. 
He  entered  upon  his  professional  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Middletown  schools.  He  remained  in  this  position 
for  two  years,  and  for  three  years  filled  a like  position  in  the  schools  of  Hamilton.  In  1879 
he  came  to  Cincinnati  and  became  connected  with  the  music  department  of  the  schools  of 
the  Queen  City  in  the  capacity  of  Supervisor.  For  twenty  years  he  served  under  Super- 
intendent Junkermann.  L'pon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Junkermann  he  was  promoted 
tc  the  Supermtendency.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1880,  Mr.  Aiken  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy 
B.  Avery,  a daughter  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Avery.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  are  the  issue  of 
their  union.  Mr.  Aiken  is  a member  of  a number  of  school  associations.  For  five  years 
he  had  charge  of  the  herbarium  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  and  at  the  present  writing 
he  is  curator  of  the  herbarium  of  the  Lloyds’  Library.  He  has  written  a number  of  songs 
for  schools,  and  has  compiled  and  edited  some  supplementary  work  for  schools.  He  lives 
with  his  family  in  College  Hill,  Ohio. 


Walter  Aiken 
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William  Edward  Kennedy, 

Chief  Examiner  of  Stationary  Engineers  of  Ohio,  is  a man  well  and  favorably  known 
in  political  and  labor  circles  all  over  the  State.  He  is  a native  Cincinnatian,  born  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1862.  His  parents,  Dan.  Kennedy,  a shoemaker,  and  Rozane  Kennedy,  were 
natives  of  Ireland,  the  father  having  emigrated  to  the  Queen  City  about  1850.  Air.  William 
E.  Kennedy  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  until  the  age  of  ten, 
when  he  went  to  work  in  a machine  shop.  After  many  years  of  hard  work,  he,  in  1886,  was 
offered  a position  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  Water  Works  Department,  a place  he  filled 
for  a period  of  four  years.  In  1890  he  was  examined  for  stationary  engineer,  and  received 
a first-class  license.  Resigning  his  position  as  assistant  engineer,  he  accepted  a place  as 
night  engineer  with  the  Cincinnati  Ice  Alanufacturing  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  but  after 
nine  months  he  took  the  position  of  engineer  of  the  Hunt  Street  Pumping  Station.  After 
a period  of  nine  years  he  again  became  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Ice  Alanufacturing 
and  Cold  Storage  Company,  remaining  with  that  firm  for  twenty  months.  Returning  to  the 
Hunt  Street  Pumping  Station,  this  time  as  chief  engineer,  Air.  Kennedy  remained  in  that 
position  until  the  25th  of  September,  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the 
responsible  office  of  Chief  Examiner  of  Stationary  Engineers  of  Ohio.  In  political  belief 
Air.  Kennedy  is  an  active  working  Republican.  He  is  a member  and  director  of  the  Young 
Aden’s  Blaine  Club  of  Cincinnati,  and  member  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cincinnati  Engineers' 
Union,  No.  1.  He  lives  with  his  family,  consisting  of  four  children,  at  No.  1129  Gilbert 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  His  office  is  located  in  Lhe  Capitol  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Samuel  Trevor, 

Councilman-at-large  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The 
H.  & S.  Pogue  Company,  one  of  the  largest  business  houses  of  the  Central  West,  is  a native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  born  in  1859.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Coming 
to  Cincinnati,  he  secured  employment  with 
the  above-named  firm,  starting  as  errand  boy, 
and  later  working  as  salesman.  His  business 
ability,  energy  and  integrity  soon  found  recog- 
nition and  appreciation,  until  to-day  Air. 

Trevor  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
Cincinnati’s  foremost  business  people.  Socially, 

Air.  Trevor  is  a member  of  the  Alasonic  fra- 
ternity. In  political  belief  he  is  an  unswerving 
Republican,  who  has  served  his  party  faith- 
fully. In  the  spring  of  1903,  after  the  new 
code  for  the  municipalities  of  Ohio  took  effect, 

Air.  Trevor  was  honored  by  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati with  the  election  to  the  City  Council, 
as  Councilman-at-large.  His  record  as  a public 
official  is  an  enviable  one.  In  September,  1885, 

Air.  Trevor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Aliss 
Kate  C.  Frazier.  Two  daughters  have  blessed 
their  union. 
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UGO  WILLIAM  WEISBRODT,  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  firm  of  H.  W.  Weisbrodt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a business 
whose  reputation  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada’s  frontiers,  is  a self-made  man  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  born  on  October  26, 
1856,  at  Cincinnati,  the  son  of  William  and  Antonia  Weisbrodt,  both 
natives  of  Glogau,  Germany.  The  father,  William  Weisbrodt,  was 
for  many  years  prompter  in  the  German  Stock  Company  at  Cincinnati. 
Young  Weisbrodt  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  home  city.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  started  in 
the  engraving  business  as  apprentice  with  Joseph  A.  Williams,  at  that  time  the  leading  wood 
engraver  in  Ohio.  After  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  and  after  mastering  all  the  details 
of  his  profession,  young  Weisbrodt  started  in  business  of  his  own.  His  enterprise  was  a suc- 
cess from  the  beginning,  thanks  to  the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  the  young  proprietor,  who 
always  kept  himself  abreast  with  the  times  and 
never  let  an  opportunity  slip  by  to  improve  his 
methods.  In  order  to  study  the  art  of  making 
halftones,  he,  in  1882,  crossed  the  ocean  and 
went  to  Munich,  Bavaria,  where  he  learned  the 
process  of  halftone  engraving.  It  was  left  to 
Mr.  Weisbrodt  to  improve  this  process  in  many 
ways,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  that  his 
establishment  has  no  superior  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  splendid  pictures  and  por- 
traits, which  appear  in  this  work,  amply  show 
his  ability.  After  returning  from  Munich  to  his 
native  city,  Mr.  Weisbrodt  opened  a business  in 
the  Esplanade  Building,  on  Fifth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  later  removing  to  the  Blymyer  Building 
and  to  the  Oskarnp  Building.  These  removals 
were  always  necessitated  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  Weisbrodt’s  business.  Two  years  ago 
the  business  moved  in  the  Commercial-Tribune 
Building,  where  a printing  establishment  was 
added  to  the  engraving  and  electrotyping  depart- 
ments. The  firm  of  H.  W.  Weisbrodt  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
United  States.  “ We  do  it  all”  is  the  motto  of 
Mr.  Weisbrodt,  and  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any 
firm  in  the  printing  and  engraving  line  in  the 
United  States,  which  can  boast  of  such  splendid 

and  modern  equipment  as  Weisbrodt’s.  An  examination  of  the  pages  of  this  work  will 
convince  everybody  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement.  Mr.  Weisbrodt  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  popular  business  men  of  the  Queen  City.  Jovial  of  nature,  of  affable 
and  pleasant  manners,  and  thorough  business  instincts,  Mr.  Weisbrodt  possesses  all  the 
qualities  which  are  bound  to  make  a man  successful  in  everything  he  undertakes.  He  expects 
nothing  of  his  numerous  artists  what  he  is  not  able  to  do  himself.  In  social  life  he  is  a Mason 
and  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Miller,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Miller,  in  1884,  and  lives  with  his  wife  in  a splendid  mansion  in  Avondale, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Hugo  William  Weisbrodt 
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Guy  H.  Kennedy 
Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 
403-404  Traction  Building 
Cincinnati,  O. 


George  Klotter, 

President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Bellevue  Brewing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a 
man  who  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1835,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  father,  George  Klotter,  a native  of  Baden,  Germany, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1835,  settling  in  the  Queen  City,  where  in  1846  he  founded 
Sohn’s  Brewery.  Mr.  George  Klotter  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city 
and  received  a collegiate  training  at  the  well-known  St.  Xavier’s  College.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  became  employed  by  Gustav  Herder,  a hardware  man,  working  there  for 
five  years.  The  three  following  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  father’s  brewery,  and  then 
he  became  first  asisstant  of  H.  A.  Rattermann,  who  had  just  founded  the  German  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  In  that  business  he  met  with  considerable  success,  and  later  he  became 
a partner  in  Klotter’s  Sons  Brewery,  the  present  Bellevue  Brewing  Company.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1900,  he  was  made  President  and  Treasurer  of  that  flourishing  corporation, 
in  which  since  its  incorporation  in  1888  he  had  filled  the  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Klotter  is  recognized  among  all  classes,  irrespective  of  nationality,  as  a man  of  splendid 
natural  ability,  broad-minded,  progressive,  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart.  He 
belongs  to  a number  of  charitable  and  social  organizations,  and  there  never  has  been  made 
a worthy  call  upon  his  purse  that  he  has  not  been  ready  to  immediately  grant.  His  mar- 
riage occurred  in  1856,  when  he  took  for  his  wife  Miss  Margaretha  Wuest.  His  wife  has  been 
dead  for  over  twenty-five  years,  but  the  union  has  been  blessed  by  three  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

William  F.  Cassedy, 

President  of  The  James  A.  Cassedy  Company,  book  binders,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
a native  Ohioan  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  born  in  the  Queen  City  in  1866,  where 
his  father,  James  A.  Cassedy,  was  a prominent  book  binder,  and  a pioneer  in  his  business. 
For  thirty-eight  years  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  book  binding  department  of  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.  He  resigned  that  position 
and  in  1882  organized  a firm  of  his  own,  which 
soon  became  an  important  factor  in  the  world 
of  books.  Thirteen  years  later  the  business 
was  reorganized  as  a stock  company,  and  Mr. 

W.  F.  Cassedy  was  chosen  as  its  President,  a 
position  he  still  holds  with  marked  success. 

Mr.  Cassedy  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  Hughes  High  School  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he 
entered  the  business  of  his  father,  learning  all 
the  details  of  his  art.  The  Jas.  A.  Cassedy 
Company  enjoys  the  distinction  of  not  only 
being  the  largest  book  binding  business  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  but  of  creating  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  covers  in  the  United  States. 

The  products  of  the  firm  can  be  found  in  any 
library,  and  the  binding  of  this  work  has  also 
been  done  by  the  Jas.  A.  Cassedy  Company. 

William  F.  Cassedy 
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The  plant  of  the  firm  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  and  its  capacity  is 
almost  unlimited.  Air.  William  F.  Cassedy  is  a business  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  enjoys  great  popularity  in  his  native  city.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Club.  He  lives  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 

His  plant  is  located  in  the  Commercial  Tribune 

John  J.  Dittgen, 

Mayor  of  Madisonville,  Ohio,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  printing  firm  of  Dittgen  & Co., 
located  at  641-643  Main  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best  known  Democrats  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  He  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  of  German  parentage,  born 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  his  parents,  John 
Dittgen  and  Clara  Dittgen,  having  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  when  quite  young.  Mr. 
John  J.  Dittgen  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Madison,  Indi- 
ana. After  leaving  school,  he  learned  the 
printing  trade.  Coming  to  Cincinnati  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  he  followed  his  voca- 
tion for  a number  of  years,  until,  in  1881,  he 
started  in  business  for  himself,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  become  very  successful. 
The  firm  makes  a specialty  of  the  manufacture 
of  cigar  and  tobacco  pouches  and  bags,  which 
are  made  by  special  machinery,  invented, 
patented  and  built  by  Mr.  Dittgen.  The  latter 
is  a business  man  of  marked  ability,  who 
enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens  to  a high  degree.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the 
K.  of  P.  In  political  belief,  he  is  a staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  served  the  party  of  his  choice  in  many  capacities.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a member  and  director  of  the  celebrated  Duckworth  Club  of  Cincinnati,  the  Demo- 
cratic crack  organization  of  the  Central  States.  In  1886  Mr.  Dittgen  moved  to  Madison- 
ville, and  the  year  following  he  was  elected  to  the  Village  Council.  He  served  with  such 
distinction,  that  he  was  re-elected  twice  to  the  same  office.  In  October,  1897,  after  the  death 
of  Mayor  J.  Anderson  Ward,  Air.  Dittgen  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
that  gentleman.  Since  that  time  he  has  continuously  filled  that  office,  being  elected  to  that 
responsible  position  in  the  years  1898,  1900,  1902  and  1903.  His  term  of  office  will  expire 
in  January,  1906.  Mr.  Dittgen  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a model  chief  executive,  his 
administration  being  clean  and  business-like.  He  is  married,  and  has  two  children,  a son 
and  a daughter,  his  wife  being  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Air.  Dittgen  resides  with 
his  family  in  Madisonville,  a pretty  suburb  of  the  Queen  City. 


a daughter  and  a son  in  Ludlow,  Kentucky. 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


John  J.  Dittgen 
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Daniel  Bartley, 

Captain  of  the  police  of  Chester  Park 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a man  well  known  in  police 
circles  all  over  the  State.  He  is  a native 
Ohioan,  born  on  the  nth  of  January,  1863, 
at  Cincinnati,  where  his  father,  Daniel  Bart- 
ley, Sr.,  was  engaged  in  the  contracting  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Bartley,  Sr.,  was  for  eighteen  years 
Marshal  and  Superintendent  of  Roads  of 
Clifton,  and  he  planted  many  of  the  beautiful 
trees  which  adorn  the  driveways  of  that  pretty 
suburb.  Mr.  Daniel  Bartley  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools.  Upon  leaving 
school,  he  became  engaged  as  teamster  in  the 
employ  of  his  father,  in  which  business  he 
remained,  until  he  accepted  a position  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  Cincinnati,  under 
Colonel  M.  F.  Riley  and  Colonel  Armstrong. 
After  having  served  in  that  capacity  for  a 
period  of  six  and  a half  years,  he,  in  1891, 
joined  the  guards  of  the  Cincinnati  Work- 
house.  One  year  later,  he  was  promoted  to  the  positions  of  Sergeant  and  Lieutenant,  and 
in  May,  1895,  he  was  elected  Deputy  Superintendent  of  that  institution,  in  which  position 
he  made  a brilliant  record.  After  the  new  code  for  the  Ohio  municipalities  took  effect,  in 
May,  1903,  and  the  Cincinnati  Workhouse  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Service,  Mr.  Bartley  left  his  position, 
after  having  served  twelve  years  and  twenty- 
six  days.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of 
Captain  of  the  Chester  Park  police.  He 
was  married  in  1887,  and  is  the  father  of 
four  boys  and  one  girl.  Socially,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Blue  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M. 


Daniel  Bartley 


Benjamin  Merrill  Ricketts,  Ph.B.,  M.D. 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Proctor- 
ville.  Brown  County,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1858.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Girard  Rob- 
inson and  Rachel  McLaughlin  Ricketts.  Dr. 
Ricketts  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  home  city,  and  attended 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware 
and  the  Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1881. 
He  practiced  his  chosen  profession  at  Ironton 
Ohio,  for  two  years,  and  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  one  year.  During  the  years  of  1884  and 
1885  he  was  a student  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbus  University,  and  in  1884 
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Benjamin  Merrill  Ricketts,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 


was  house  surgeon  of  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  at  New  York  City.  He  was  Professor 
of  Chemical  Surgery  in  Miami  Medical  College  during  1886  and  1887,  and  in  the  following 
year  organized  the  Cincinnati  Polyclinic,  which  was  devoted  exclusively  to  post-graduate 
work.  He  was  visiting  physician  for  skin  diseases  and  cancer  at  the  German  Deaconess’ 
Hospital,  Christ  Hospital  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  In  1895  he  resigned  all  his 
hospital  positions  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  perfection  of  his  knowledge  of 
surgery  by  practical  experiments.  In  1887  he  opened  his  private  hospital  on  Fourth  and 
Broadway.  His  studies  and  experiments  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  to  the  people  at  large,  as  he  has  contributed  many  important  and  valuable  articles 
to  medical  journals  and  societies.  For  a long  period  he  was  eng-aged  in  interesting  and 
original  experiments  in  the  surgery  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  results  of  his  research  were 
in  part  made  known  at  various  times  to  the  medical  world  through  published  articles,  as 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  addresses  to  different  learned  bodies,  the  whole  being  edited 
and  published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  “The  Surgery  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs.”  Dr. 
Ricketts  belongs  to  the  following  societies:  The  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  The  Cincinnati 
Academy  of  Medicine,  The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Cincinnati  Society  oi 
Natural  History.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1885,  Dr.  Ricketts  married  Miss  Jennie  L.  Clark, 
of  Ironton.  On  the  16th  of  December  of  the  same  year  she  died,  and  in  1891  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Laws.  Two  sons  are  the  issue  of  their  union. 

Edwin  Ricketts,  M.  D., 

A representative  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  May,  1853,  the  son  of  Dr.  Gerard  R.  and  Jane  McLaughlin  Ricketts, 
natives  of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  respectively,  and  descendants  of  Scotch  and  Irish  progenitors. 
The  father’s  ancestors  came  to  the  United  States  about  1770,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Dr. 
Ricketts’  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  Marshall,  Ohio,  and  he 
later  attended  Wesleyan  and  Annapolis  Universities,  after  which,  deciding  to  follow  his 

father’s  profession,  he  took  a course  of  study  at 
the  Miami  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  and 
at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbia 
University  at  New  York.  Upon  receiving  his 
degree  he  located  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1877,  where  he  practiced  until 
September,  1888.  He  then  went  abroad  and  for 
one  year  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  sur- 
gical diseases  of  women.  Returning  to  his 
native  land,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Queen  City,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
medical  practice  ever  since.  He  is  a well-known 
contributor  to  medical  journals  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  surgery.  Dr.  Ricketts  belongs  to 
a number  of  professional  organizations. 

B.  F.  Clark,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  best  known  physicians  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  since  the  last  twelve  years 
surgeon  of  the  Cincinnati  Fire  and  Police 
Departments,  is  a native  Cincinnatian,  born  on 

B.  F.  Clark,  M.  D. 
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the  ist  of  October,  1856.  His  father,  Benjamin  Clark,  a mechanic,  was  of  Scotch-Welsh 
ancestry,  his  forbears  having  settled  in  this  country  about  1710,  while  his  mother,  Julia  Ann 
Bevin  Clark,  was  of  Pennsylvania  German  descent.  Dr.  Clark  received  his  education  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  Hughes  High  School  and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  from 
which  latter  institution  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  After  his  graduation,  Dr. 
Clark  went  abroad  and  took  a special  course  of  study  at  the  celebrated  Universities  of 
Strassburg  and  Vienna.  Returning  to  his  home  country,  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  and  became 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  obtained  a high  standing.  Dr.  Clark 
is  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  political  belief  he  is  a staunch 
Republican,  and  is  a member  and  Vice  President  of  the  Blaine  Club.  Socially,  he  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  Past  Eminent  Commander  of  the  Cincinnati  Commandery 
Knights  Templar,  No.  3.  In  1883,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Allie  Fisk.  Two 
daughters  have  been  the  issue  of  their  union.  For  a period  of  ten  years  Dr.  Clark  was 
Chief  Surgeon  of  the  C.,  H.  & D.  and  the  B.  &.  O.  S.  W.  Railroads.  For  the  last  six  years 
he  has  been  United  States  Pension  Examiner.  Dr.  Clark  is  President  of  the  staff  of  St. 
Francis  Hospital  and  Special  Examiner  for  the  Focomotive  Engineers’  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Traveling  Freight  Agents. 

John  G.  Reed,  M.D., 

One  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  a native  Indianian,  born  in  1853 
in  Noble  County.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  independent  school  at  Glenvale,  Ohio, 
after  which  he  took  a trianing  course  at  the 
Normal  School  at  Febanon,  Ohio,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  teacher’s  profession.  After 
leaving  that  institution,  Dr.  Reed  taught 
school  for  a couple, of  years.  He  then  entered 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery,  graduated  from  same  in  1876,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
Oueen  City.  Three  years  later,  in  1879,  he 
took  a post-graduate  course  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic,  after  which,  in  order  to  regain  his 
health,  he  settled  in  the  little  country  town  of 
Westchester,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
practiced  until  1886.  In  the  latter  year  he 
came  to  Elmwood  Place,  and  in  1898  he  also 
opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati.  Here  he  soon 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
physicians  of  that  city.  Dr.  Reed  is  a member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Association  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association.  For  a 
period  of  five  years  he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery.  His  offices  are  located  in  the  Groton  Building,  Cincinnati,  and  at 
Elmwood  Place,  Ohio. 


John  G.  Reed,  M.  D. 
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William  McCannon  Walker, 

A prominent  citizen  of  early  Cincinnati, 
was  born  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1789.  In  1805  he  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  school.  When 
he  grew  up,  the  desire  to  go  West  became  so 
strong  that  he  took  his  family  and  traveled 
to  Cincinnati,  in  1825.  He  lived  first  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway  below  Fourth  Street. 
He  was  a man  of  great  attainments,  and  took 
an  active  part'  in  the  social  and  business  life 
of  early  Cincinnati.  He  invented  a method  of 
making  gunney  sacks  which  became  universal. 
His  name  appears  on  record  as  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the  movement  both 
for  the  Whitewater  and  Miami  Canals.  He 
had  a factory  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Water  Works.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1870,  leaving  a widow  and  the  following- 
children:  Matilda  Smith,  Caroline  Blair,  Mary 
Bryson  and  Louise  Walker. 

Wright  Smith, 

A pioneer  merchant  of  the  Queen  City,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens  when  Cincinnati  was  quite  young.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1811,  and  came  West  and  located  in  Cincinnati  in  1819,  with  his 
father,  Wright  Smith.  I11  1835  he  married 
Hannah  Matilda  Walker,  daughter  of  William 
Walker.  Their  home  was  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Race  and  Sixth  Streets.  He  entered 
the  mercantile  life,  opened  a store  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street,  above  Fourth  Street,  and 
was  very  successful.  In  1841  he  moved  to 
Boone  County,  Kentucky,  and  four  years  later 
to  Covington.  He  was  a life  member  of  the 
old  Cincinnati  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Smith  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  1862, 
leaving  a widow  and  five  children  : Mary 
Walker  Ranson,  Wright,  William  Walker, 

Sallie  R.  Woods  and  Oliver  Smith. 

William  Walker  Smith, 

Was  born  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1843,  where  his  father, 

Wright,  had  recently  moved  from  Cincinnati, 

Ohio.  He  first  went  to  school  in  Covington, 
in  Miss  Harbley's  private  school,  and  after- 
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wards  studied  under  John  G.  Carlisle  in  Cov- 
ington High  School.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  steamboat  business,  and  became 
clerk  on  the  Hettie  Gilmore.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Mr.  Smith  was  making  a trip  on 
the  steamboat  Hettie  Gilmore  on  the  Red  and 
Onchita  Rivers.  The  Confederates  captured 
the  boat,  compelling  him  to  walk  back  to 
Covington,  Kentucky,  as  he  had  no  money. 
He  was  on  the  steamboat  Messenger  when 
that  boat  burned  in  1862,  near  Pittsburg.  In 
1864  he  went  into  the  grocery  business  with 
William  G.  Hill.  Their  first  store  was  located'1 
on  Madison  Street,  Covington,  Kentucky.  In 
1871  they  moved  to  No.  45  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, where  they  carried  on  a wholesale 
grocery  business.  They  continued  in  that 
location  until  1895,  when  Mr.  Smith  retired. 
Mr.  Smith  had  great  faith  in  real  estate  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  a pioneer  in 
building  apartment  houses  outside  of  the  city 
proper.  He  never  took  part  in  politics,  and 
belonged  to  no  organizations  except  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
being  a member  of  the  Golden  Rule  Lodge  of  Covington,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Smith  married 
Emily  Louise  Van  Deventer,  the  daughter  of  Peter  S.  Van  Deventer,  of  New  Brunswick., 
New  Jersey.  They  had  two  sons,  William  Walker  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Edwin  Van  Deventer  Smith. 


William  Walker  Smith 


Henry  Pogue, 

Deceased,  who  during  his  existence  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  who  died  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1903,  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  was  born  in 
May,  1829,  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  was 
one  of  five  brothers  who  came  to  Cincinnati 
and  engaged  in  business.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  home  county, 
and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  dry 
goods  business  in  the  town  of  Cavan,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1851.  He  located  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  obtained  a position  in  a dry  goods 
store  on  Fifth  Street.  Just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  Henry  Pogue  bought  an  interest  in  a 
small  dry  goods  store  on  Fifth  Street,  and 
entered  the  arena  of  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Pogue  & Jones.  In  1865,  despite  the 
depression  incident  to  the  war,  the  business 
had  so  prospered  that  Mr.  Pogue  was  able 
financially  to  buy  the  large  interests  of  John 
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Crawford,  who  afterwards  became  his  father-in-law,  and  formed  the  company  of  the  H.  & S. 
Pogue  Company,  Samuel  Pogue  becoming  a partner.  Later,  the  other  brothers,  Thomas, 
William  and  joseph,  also  entered  into  the  partnership.  In  1878  the  business  was  removed 
to  the  present  location,  on  Fourth  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets.  Later  the  com- 
pany acquired  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  and  erected  what  is  considered  the 
greatest  dry  goods  emporium  west  of  New  York.  FTenry  Pogue  was  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  great  company  he  founded,  of  which  his  only  surviving  brother,  Samuel, 
continues  as  President.  His  two  sons,  Henry  and  John,  have  entered  the  firm,  and  will 
help  carry  on  the  business  which  owes  so  much  of  its  remarkable  growth  to  the  enterprise 
of  their  father.  Although  gifted  with  a business  faculty  which  enabled  him  to  excel  com- 
petitors, Mr.  Pogue  was  something  more  than  a merchant,  end  was  well  qualified  by  nature, 
study  and  travel  to  fill  any  position  in  life;  but  his  tastes  were  so  simple,  his  wants  so  few, 
that  he  sought  neither  social  nor  political  distractions.  He  belonged  to  several  clubs,  but  to 
no  secret  organizations.  His  elegant  home,  with  the  domestic  circle  intact,  his  well  selected 
library,  his  treasures  of  art,  his  choice  of  friends,  and  his  private  deeds  of  beneficence  made 
up  the  sum  of  interest  in  his  life,  outside  the  cares  of  his  business.  He  was  a man  of  strong 
will,  and  this  was  noted  in  his  last  illness,  when,  through  its  sheer  force,  he  combated  with 
death  until  he  could  take  one  last  look  upon  his  sons,  who  had  been  hurriedly  summoned 
from  college.  Mr.  Pogue  was  an  acknowledged  Christian,  a pioneer  member  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Mound  and  Barr  Streets,  and  was  for  years  its  treasurer.  He  was 
a man  of  a kind,  loving  and  generous  disposition,  and  extremely  charitable.  Mr.  Pogue 
married  Mary  O.  Crawford,  second  daughter  of  John  Crawford,  and  he  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  six  children,  viz.:  Mrs.  William  Walker  Smith,  Jr.,  Elsie,  Natalie  and  Margaret, 

William  John  Williams, 

Secretary  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
is  a man  conceded  to  be  an  authority  on  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  He  is  a native  Cincinnatian, 
born  on  the  8th  of  March,  1858.  His  parents, 
William  G.  Williams  and  Mary  E.  Williams, 
were  natives  of  New  York  and  Ireland,  re- 
spectively. The  parents  gave  their  son  the 
advantages  of  a thorough  literary  and  business 
education  and  sent  him,  after  passing  through 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  Wood- 
ward High  School,  to  St.  Xavier’s  College. 
Subsequently  he  took  a course  of  business 
instructions  in  the  Nelson  Business  College 
at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Williams  started  into 
public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  filling 
the  position  of  a clerk  in  a local  insurance 
office,  where  he  first  received  his  knowledge 
of  the  business.  By  his  own  initiative  he 
has  forced  his  way  to  the  front,  until  to-day 
he  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
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insurance  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1887,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  that  corporation,  a position  which  he  has  filled  with  marked  success.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a man  of  pleasing  address,  with  a kindly  and  courteous  manner,  thereby  making 
a host  of  friends.  As  a business  man  he  combines  rare  executive  ability  with  sound  judg- 
ment and  aggressiveness.  Socially,  he  is  a thirty-second-degree  Mason  and  a Knight  Tem- 
plar. In  1889  Mr.  Williams  was  united  in  marriage  to  Emma  J.  Morris,  by  which  union  he 
is  the  father  of  one  son,  Frank  Caldwell  Williams.  His  residence  is  located  at  No.  1235  Ida 
Street,  and  his  place  of  business  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Williams, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
special  counsel  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
promising  younger  attorneys  of  the  Queen 
City.  He  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April,  1873, 
in  Cincinnati,  his  parents,  William  G.  Williams 
and  Mary  E.  Williams,  being  natives  of  New 
York  State  and  Ireland,  respectively.  Mr. 

Charles  F.  Williams  received  his  education  in 
the  public  and  High  Schools  of  Cincinnati, 
graduating  from  Woodward  High  School  in 
1891.  Later  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and 
attended  the  well-known  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  from  which  celebrated  college  he  grad- 
uated in  1897.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession,  meeting  with  splendid 
success.  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  to  be  a 
conscientious,  painstaking  lawyer,  who  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  practitioners  and 
the  people  in  general.  In  political  belief  he  is 
a staunch  Republican,  who  has  served  his 
party  in  many  capacities.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  General  Assemblies,  where  he 
served  with  great  distinction.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  his  advice  was  often 
sought.  Mr.  Williams’  offices  are  located  in  the  Traction  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Albert  B.  Sangster, 

Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a teacher  of  piano,  harmony  and  history  of  music,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  musicians  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native  of  the 
Forest  City,  and  is  the  son  of  James  W.  and  Ellen  C.  Sangster.  Mr.  Sangster  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a thorough  education,  both  literary  and  musical,  displaying  in  early  youth  a 
splendid  ability  for  the  art,  which  he  has  made  a life  study.  He  was  instructed  by  the  best 
musical  talent  obtainable.  After  finishing  his  musical  studies,  he  engaged  in  teaching  piano, 
with  studios  in  the  Bangor  Building,  corner  Erie  and  Prospect  Streets,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His 
ability  as  a teacher  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt,  and  that  he  is  a capable  musician* 
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is  evidenced  by  the  many  flattering  encomiums 
given  to  him  by  the  musical  critics  of  his  native 
city.  Mr.  Sangster  has  large  classes  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  foremost  Cleveland  families 
who  have  made  a remarkable  progress  under 
his  able  instructions.  He  believes  in  the 
broadening  of  the  young  students  by  the  his- 
tory and  theory  of  music,  thereby  developing 
in  them  an  inspiriting  desire  to  perfect  their 
natural  talents.  His  work  is  thorough  and 
painstaking.  Mr.  Sangster  resides  at  No.  185 
Streator  Avenue,  Cleveland,  .Ohio. 


Albert  B.  Sangster 


Hamilton  E.  Hoge, 

Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hardin  County, 
Ohio,  is  a lawyer  of  extraordinary  ability.  He 
is  the  son  of  a prominent  banker  of  Kenton, 
and  received  a very  careful  education.  After 
leaving  school,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  taking  up  the  practice  of  law  immedi- 
ately afterward.  Mr.  Hoge  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  fellow  practitioners  and  the 
people  of  his  home  county  in  general.  The  latter  elected  him  to  the  responsible  office  of 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hardin  County,  a position  he  fills  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  his 
people  and  with  credit  to  himself.  Mr.  Hoge,  who  is  still  a young  man,  is  a conscientious 
and  painstaking  lawyer  and  a brilliant  orator. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  more 
honors  in  store  for  him.  He  lives  in  Kenton, 

Ohio. 


Martin  Greenwald, 

A well-known  music  publisher,  teacher  and 
conductor  of  prominent  singing  societies  in 
the  Capital  City  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1872,  in  Breslau,  Silesia,  Ger- 
many. He  is'  the  offspring  of  a family  of 
accomplished  musicians,  and  his  father,  Her- 
mann Greenwald,  was  a Supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  Mr.  Green- 
wald emigrated  to  this  country  in  1893,  after 
having  received  a thorough  literary  education 
in  Breslau  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  city  he 
attended  the  Graue  Kloster-Gymnasium.  His 
musical  studies  were  directed  by  the  great 
Moskowski,  and  by  the  masters  of  the  famous 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many. After  having  taught  music  in  the  old 
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country  for  a period  of  two  years,  Mr.  Greenwald  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Columbus  in  1899.  Here  he  almost  immediately  took  a leading  part  in  the  musical  affairs 
of  that  city,  and  became  a teacher  and  conductor  of  German  singing  societies,  and  since 
1904  a publisher  of  music.  Prior  to  his  coming  to  Columbus,  Mr.  Greenwald  followed  his 
profession  in  New  York  City,  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in 
all  of  which  cities  he  is  well  and  favorably  known.  Mr.  Greenwald  has  composed  a number 
of  piano  studies  and  male  choruses.  He  is  a publisher  of  music  of  established  reputation. 
His  residence  and  studios  are  located  at  No.  967  Dennison  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Carlos  Emme, 

Concert  pianist,  instructor  of  music,  and  musical  director  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December,  1849,  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  His 
father  was  bookkeeper  in  the  celebrated  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  in  later  years  the  organ 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck.  Mr.  Emme  was  carefully  educated  in  the  Ham- 
burg schools,  and  having  manifested  unusual  talent  for  music,  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  best  musical  masters  in  his  home  city.  He  studied  piano  under  Julius  Zander,  and 
theory  under  the  famous  Emil  Krause.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  Mr.  Emme 
appeared  in  public,  creating  a sensation  for  his  remarkable  ability  on  the  piano.  Deciding 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  music  in  the  New  World,  he,  in  1867,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  landed  in  New  York,  and  in  this  metropolis  of  the  East  commenced 
his  career  as  a teacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  For  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  Emme  remained 
in  that  city,  where  he  not  only  practiced  his  profession  as  a teacher,  but  also  often  appeared 
in  his  capacity  as  piano  virtuoso.  His  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  in  Steinway  Hall. 
From  New  York  he  often  made  concert  tours,  playing  in  the  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  etc.,  meeting  everywhere  with  pronounced  success.  After 
remaining  in  New  York  for  a period  of  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Emme  removed  to  Cincin 
nati,  where  he  was  connected  with  musical  affairs  for  six  years.  Since  then  he  has  made 
Columbus  his  home,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a teacher  and  soloist  of  great  merit.  He  is  a 
composer  of  numerous  pieces  for  the  piano  as  well  as  songs.  His  best  known  compositions 
are  a “Polonaise  Brillante,”  “Sailors’  Song,”  etc.  Mr.  Emme  resides  at  No.  260  East  Mound 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

M.  F.  Trostler, 

Proprietor  of  Trostler’s  Dancing  Academy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a teacher  of  the  art  of 
dancing,  of  more  than  local  reputation.  The  practical  and  scientific  method  of  instruction 
originated  by  Mr.  Trostler  makes  every  lesson  given  by  him  a pleasant  recreation  instead 
of  a fatiguing  exercise.  The  artistic  elegance  and  luxurious  appointments  of  his  establish- 
ments are  in  themselves  a source  of  the  keenest  enjoyment  and  elevating  influences.  The 
buildings  and  premises  occupied  by  Trostler’s  Dancing  Academy  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Trostler,  which  is  the  only  institute  of  its  kind  in  Cleveland  as  happily  situated, 
thus  insuring  responsibility,  and  privacy  to  his  patrons.  All  the  buildings  are  modern  and 
provided  with  the  latest  conveniences,  embodying  the  best  system  of  ventilation  that 
engineering  skill  can  devise  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Having  ample  facili- 
ties which  permit  the  keeping  of  the  various  departments  strictly  separate,  from  the  merest 
beginners  to  the  adept,  advanced  scholars,  the  pupils  are  consequently  cared  for  more 
efficiently  than  in  other  similar  institutions.  A splendid  orchestra  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
trained  musicians  is  always  employed  throughout  the  season.  All  the  latest  dances  in  vogue 
are  taught,  and  the  novelties  of  European,  as  well  as  those  of  American  origin  of  merit 
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are  introduced  in  Trostler's  Academy.  A special  department  of  the  institution  embraces 
theatrical  dancing,  pantomimes,  gestures  for  songs,  etc.,  for  professional  purposes  or  home 
amusements.  Mr.  Trostler's  reputation  as  a thorough,  painstaking  and  conscientious  teacher 
is  firmly  established.  He  was  educated  for  his  profession  by  teachers  of  international  fame. 
He  is  a man  of  original  ideas,  some  of  which  have  found  expression  in  well-known  dances 
which  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  Be  is  the  author  of  many  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating dances,  and  has  arranged,  taught  and  directed  many  public  performances.  It  would 
be  interesting  for  any  visitor  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Trostler  Dancing 
Academy,  which  for  the  magnificence  of  its  halls  is  considered  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Forest 
City.  The  academy  is  located  at  No.  1002  Willson  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

U.  F.  Bickley, 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1866,  in  Morgan  Township, 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  being  the  eldest  of  four 
children,  whose  parents  were  Benjamin  H. 
Bickley  and  Sarah  Grant  Bickley,  each  of 
whom  were  born  and  always  lived  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio. 

U.  F.  Bickley,  after  completing  the  com- 
mon school  course  attended  the  New  London 
High  School,  where  he  finished,  passing  the 
county  teachers’  examination,  obtaining  a 
teacher’s  certificate,  and  began  teaching  school 
in  Morgan  Township,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  after  teaching 
four  years  in  the  schools,  accepted  a traveling 
position,  serving  a year.  He  then  resigned  and 
entered  the  State  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  taking  up  the  study  of  law  and  a 
special  course  in  the  literary  department  of  the 
University.  Graduating  from  that  institution 
in  June  of  1893,  obtaining  his  degree  and 
standing  second  in  his  class  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty.  Returning  to  Hamilton,  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  he  opened  a law  office  in  January  of  1894  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  associating  him- 
self with  Judge  Philip  G.  Berry  until  April  of  1895,  when  Philip  G.  Berry  died;  after  which 
U.  F.  Bickley  continued  alone  in  the  practice  without  the  formation  of  any  partnership 
or  other  association  until  July  of  1902,  when  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother,  Ben. 
A.  Bickley,  who  had  previously  completed  a High  School  course  in  New  London  High 
School,  and  afterwards,  having  entered  the  State  University  of  Michigan  and  graduating 
therefrom,  and  returning  to  Hamilton,  formed  the  partnership  of  Bickley  & Bickley,  which 
now  exists,  and  whose  offices  are  in  the  new  Rentschler  Block,  which  firm  follows  the 
general  practice  of  the  law,  having  built  a large  and  lucrative  law  practice,  and  ranking 
as  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  Southern  Ohio  and  of  the  Hamilton  bar;  both  members  of  said 
firm  being  strong  and  able  trial  lawyers  before  both  Court  and  jury. 

U.  F.  Bickley  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  historical  Third  District  of  Ohio  in 
June  of  1900,  and  had  as  his  opponent  on  the  Republican  ticket  Hon.  Robert  M.  Nevin,  of 
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Dayton,  Ohio;  which  election,  in  November  of  1900,  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  bitterly 
contested  of  any  ever  held  in  the  Third  Congressional  District,  at  which  U.  F.  Bickley  was 
defeated  by  the  small  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  votes.  Since  this  time  U.  F. 
Bickley  has  taken  only  an  active  part  in  politics  for  his  friends,  although  urged  and  requested 
to  be  a candidate  for  various  offices.  He  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  other  investments  in  which  he  is  interested. 

U.  F.  Bickley  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  New  London,  Butler 
County,  Ohio;  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  17,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  its  higher  bodies;  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Hamilton  B.  P.  O.  E.  Lodge  of  Elks,  No.  93, 
being  prominent  in  each  order,  and  has  a wide  and  extensive  acquaintance  in  Butler  County 
and  throughout  Ohio. 

He  is  known  and  noted  for  his  general  knowledge  and  thorough  scholarship,  culture 
and  refinement,  and  his  social  and  genial  nature,  with  his  commanding  presence,  inspires 
a confidence  in  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  proves  him  worthy  of  the  high 
position  and  place  he  holds  as  a friend,  counselor,  lawyer  and  citizen. 


Almon  Mitchell  Warner, 

A prominent  attorney  at  law  of  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1843,  at 
Plainfield,  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts. 

His  parents,  James  and  Fidelia  Warner,  were 
descendants  of  noted  ancestors,  among  whom 
was  Robert  Bruce,  once  the  idol  of  Scotland, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Warner  received  a careful  education 
both  in  the  common  and  in  private  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1862  graduated  with 
credit  from  Williston  Academy,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  He  then  joined  Company  FI 
of  the  famous  Thirty-seventh  Massachusetts 
Regiment.  HFs  position  in  his  company  was 
soon  that  of  Second  Sergeant,  and  upon  being- 
transferred  to  Company  E he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  First  Sergeant.  He  took  part  in 
eighteen  actual  engagements,  among  them 
Gettysburg,  Fredericksburg,  Winchester  and 
Petersburg.  At  the  battle  of  Sailor’s  Creek, 

Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1865,  he  was 
severely  wounded,  while  attempting  to  capture 
the  enemy’s  flag,  for  which  he  was  promoted 
for  bravery  from  the  ranks  to  the  position  of 

Lieutenant.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1865,  he  was  honorably  discharged.  After  regaining 
his  health  he  studied  law  under  Church  & Sawyer,  a noted  legal  firm  of  New  York  State, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1869,  after  which  he  immediately  took  up  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  at  Albion,  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  moved  to-  Leesburg, 
Virginia,  and  later  to  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  and  in  1874  came  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  has  permanently  settled,  and  in  which  city  he  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  and  practice. 
In  political  belief  he  is  a staunch  Republican.  Mr.  Warner  is  a member  and  Past  Post 
Commander  and  Past  Department  Commander  of  Ohio-  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  a member  of  the 
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I.  O.  O.  F.  and  F.  & x\.  M.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1870,  he  married  Elizabeth  H.  Dens- 
more  at  Albion,  New  York.  He  is  the  father  of  two  daughters  by  this  union.  His  residence 
is  located  at  No.  2643  Alms  Place,  and  his  office  at  the  Lincoln  Inn  Court,  Cincinnati,  O'hio. 

Joshua  M.  Dawson, 

Attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  father  was  the 
late  Dr.  John  Dawson,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  city,  a professor  in  the  Starling  Medical 
College  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  His  mother  was  Adelia 
Dawson,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Mathias  Winans,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  State,  and 

descended  on  his  mother’s  side  from  the  Jan- 
uary family  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Dawson’s  early 
youth  was  passed  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
where  he  passed  through  the  public  schools 
and  through  the  second  year  of  the  Columbus 
High  School.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  Washington  College  at  Lexington, 
Virginia,  then  under  the  administration  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  President.  At  the 
death  of  General  Lee  the  college  became 
enlarged  to  a University  under  the  name  of 
Washington  and  Lee.  In  his  third  year  at  this 
institution  Mr.  Dawson  was  honored  with  the 
President's  Scholarship.  Upon  finishing  the 
classical  course  at  the  University  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  Cox, 
P>arnett  & Follett,  and  enjoyed  association 
with  the  three  distinguished  members  of  this 
firm— the  Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
General  Grant;  Henry  L.  Barnett,  now  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  John 
F.  Follett,  ex-Member  of  Congress.  In  the 
year  1876  Mr.  Dawson  graduated  from  the 
Law  School  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  admitted  to  the  bar.  A few  years  later  he  became  a member  of  the  well-known  law 
firm  of  Follett,  Hyman  & Dawson,  and  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Dawson  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  two  years 
directed  the  vast  legal  matters  of  that  city.  During  his  term  of  office  the  important  litigation 
over  the  terminals  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  was  successfully  conducted  and 
settled.  I pon  retiring  from  office,  Mr.  Dawson  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  connection 
with  Mr.  V . L.  Overbeck,  with  offices  in  the  well-known  Hammond  Building  at  Fourth 
and  \ ine  Streets.  Having  a natural  inclination  for  corporation  law,  Mr.  Dawson  was  soon 
retained  in  important  railroad  litigation.  In  1894  the  controversy  between  the  Monon 
Railroad  and  the  Fort  V ayne,  Terre  Haute  & Southwestern  Railroad,  involving  $750,000 
of  guaranteed  bonds,  arose,  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  employed  to>  represent  the  bondholders. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  President  of  the  latter  company,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  the  road  became  consolidated  with  the  C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railroad.  In  1895  the  line 
projected  by  the  late  Colonel  Jere  Baxter,  from  Nashville  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  became 
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involve!  in  litigation  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  retained  in  the  interest  of  the  contractors  who 
built  the  road.  The  controversy  involved  large  sums  of  money,  and  occasioned  intricate 
legal  proceedings  in  the  Federal  and  State  Courts  of  Tennessee,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Dawson 
took  part.  In  1899  litigation  arose  over  the  Columbus,  Lima  & Milwaukee  Railroad  property, 
then  just  completed  between  Lima  and  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  employed 
by  the  original  owners  of  the  property  to  protect  it  against  the  attacks  that  were  then 
directed  against  it.  This  litigation  is  still  pending.  During  his  busy  career  Mr.  Dawson 
has  been  called  upon  to  fill  many  places  of  trust  and  honor,  among  them  being  the  trus- 
teeship of  the  bondholders  of  the  Ivinnicinnick  and  Freestone  Railroad,  a branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio.  In  political  matters  Mr.  Dawson  has  affiliated  generally  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  been  tendered  nominations  for  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his 
county  and  for  Congress  in  the  First  District  of  Ohio.  Both  of  these  positions  he  declined 
preferring  the  less  exciting  but  more  satisfactory  life  of  his  profession. 


William  Rowland  Hopkins, 

Attorney  at  law.  Born  of  Welsh  parents 
at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  1869,  wIto  re- 
moved to  Alliance,  Ohio,  1871,  and  to  Cleve- 
land in  1874.  Attended  Cleveland  public 
schools,  1875-1881.  Employed  by  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mill  Company  in  wire  mill,  1881-1884, 
and  in  offices,  1884-1891.  Graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  Academy  in  1892;  from 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  LTni- 
versity  in  1896,  ana  from  Backus  Law  School 
of  Western  Reserve  University  in  1899 
Admitted  to  Ohio  bar  in  1899.  Author  of  “The 
Street  Railway  Problem  in  Cleveland,”  pub- 
lished by  The  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. Member  of  Cleveland  City  Council. 
1897-1899.  Chairman  Republican  County 
Committee,  1902-1903.  Married  to  Ellen 
Louise  Cozad,  1903.  Member  of  law  firm  of 
Elopkins,  Bole,  Cobb  & Newcomb,  Cleveland. 

Charles  B.  Wing, 


William  Rowland  Hopkins 


A member  of  the  firm  of  Diem  & Wing, 
wholesale  paper  dealers  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, one  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  their  line  of  business  in  this  country,  whose  annual 
sales  reach  the  total  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  is  a native  of  the  Queen  City,  and  was  born 
on  the  22 d of  April,  1854.  He  is  of  Welsh  ancestry,  his  father,  Thomas  B.  Wing,  a wheel 
and  hub  manufacturers,  having  been  born  in  Wales.  Colonel  Wing  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  to-day  stands  a prominent  figure  in  her  industrial  and  commer- 
cial growth.  In  early  years,  Mr.  Wing  displayed  a splendid  talent  for  business,  and  step 
by  step  he  advanced  in  commercial  life,  until  he  has  reached  his  present  position.  Not- 
withstanding his  large  financial  interests,  which  occupy  a great  amount  of  energy,  Mr. 
Wing  has  found  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  Cincinnati,  and  is 
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integrity  with  brilliant  executive  ability.  H 
bodies,  and  is  always  ready  to  aid  the  indust 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Colonel  Wing  is  a n 
He  was  married  twenty-eight  years  ago,  am 


recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  has  occupied  a number  of 
positions  of  political  honor  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  his  party.  On  the  13th  of  January, 
1896,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell,  and  later  he  held  the  same 
honorary  position  under  the  late  Governor 
Nash.  In  the  spring  of  1898  Governor  Bush- 
nell  appointed  Colonel  Wing  a member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Police  Commissioners, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members  of  that  important 
body.  His  record  in  that  capacity  stands 
unchallenged.  He  also  served  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education, 
and  for  four  years  he  was  a director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Workhouse.  Colonel  Wing  is  a’ 
man  of  commanding  appearance,  broad  in  con- 
ceptions and  determined  in  action.  His  word 
is  unquestioned,  and  his  career  has  been  one 
of  honor.  As  a business  man,  he  is  conceded 
to  be  a splendid  example  of  one  who  combines 
; is  a member  of  many  social  and  commercial 
Hal  advancement  and  the  general  welfare  of 
lember  of  the  Blaine  Club,  an  Elk  and  a Mason. 
1 is  the  father  of  two  daughters. 


Samuel  W.  Smith,  Jr., 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Ham- 
ilton County,  is  ranked  among  the  leading- 
exponents  of  the  law  in  Cincinnati.  He  was 
born  in  the  Queen  City,  his  father,  Samuel  W. 
Smith,  being  a wholesale  liquor  dealer.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1876  he  was  graduated  from 
Chickering  Institute.  Subsequently  he  attended 
Brown  University  for  four  years  and  received 
his  degrees.  Upon  his  return  to  Cincinnati,  he 
attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  was 
graduated  in  1882,  when  he  immediately  be- 
came engaged  in  his  chosen  profession,  enter- 
ing the  law  office  of  Lincoln  & Stephens.  After 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Timothy  D.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Smith  was  connected  with  the  firm,  which  then 
became  known  as  Lincoln,  Stephens  & Smith 
He  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  in  1896 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court. 
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He  performed  his  duties  in  so  sterling  a manner  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office 
by  a greater  majority  in  the  November  election  of  1901. 

John  J.  Cushing, 

A former  representative  attorney  at  law  at  Cincinnati,  now  at  New  York,  was  born  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1854,  in  Sterling,  Illinois.  His  fatiier,  Frank  Cushing,  was  a well- 
known  physician  and  farmer  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  born,  while  his  mother  eyas 
a native  of  New  Hampshire.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Cushing  on  the  father’s  side  came  to  this 
country  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  landing  near  the  city  of  Boston,  and  settling  in 
the  town  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  which  they  named  after  that  city  in  England.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812,  members  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  family  participated 
in  the  great  battles  of  those  struggles.  His  .mother’s  people  were  also  of  English  descent 
who  came  later  to  this  country.  They  belonged  to  the  famous  Dow  family  in  the  East. 
Mr.  Cushing  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  and  in  early  youth  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  which  necessitated  him  to  work  for  a livelihood.  He  by 
his  own  labor  earned  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  education  in  the  Illinois  State  Industrial 
University,  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  where  he  took  a mechanical  engineering  course,  graduat- 
ing in  1878.  During  this  time  he  also  studied  law,  and  after  careful  preparation  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1881,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  He  later  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Utah,  Minnesota  and  the  United  States  Courts.  In 
taking  up  the  profession  of  law  he  followed  an  old  custom  of  the  Cushing  family,  which 
has  furnished  many  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  this  country.  One  of  the 
Cushings  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Coming  to  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Cushing  became  actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  and  has  been  quite  successful.  In 
political  belief  he  is  a staunch  Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Ancient  Essenic  Order.  In  the  year  of  1885  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cordelia  M. 
Senechal,  of  Illinois. 

William  King, 

Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Seventy  - fifth  and  Seventy  - sixth  General 
Assemblies,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Pleasant 
Township,  Madison  County,  Ohio,  near  Mc- 
Kendra  Church,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1855. 

His  great-grandfather  on  his  father’s  side  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  his  grandfather  in  Ver- 
mont, served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  moved  to 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1818.  During  his  life-time 
Mr.  William  King  has  often  been  honored  by 
the  people,  and  on  every  occasion  filled  the 
positions  with  credit  to  himself  and  those  he 
represented.  Always  an  unflinching  Repub- 
lican, the  record  shows  that  he  has  held  the 
following  places:  Township  Assessor,  Union 
Township,  Marion  County;  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Leesburg  Township,  Union  County; 

Assessor,  Leesburg  Township,  Union  County ; 

Mayor  of  Magnetic  Springs,  Union  County,  in 
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i8go;  Clerk  of  School  Board,  Magnetic  Springs,  since  1890;  Postmaster  at  Magnetic 
Springs  from  1888  to  1892;  Mayor  of  Magnetic  Springs  in  1902;  appointed  Postmaster 
by  President  McKinley  in  1897.  Mr.  King  was  born  and  raised  on  a farm  and  received  all  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Madison  County.  He  worked  on  the  farm  while  at 
home,  and  for  eight  years  after  his  marriage  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1880  Mr.  King  lost  his  health,  moving  to  Magnetic  Springs  six  years  later.  He  at  once 
began  to  improve  and  now  tips  the  beam  at  two  hundred  pounds.  At  the  organization 
of  the  Senate  in  January,  1902,  Mr.  King  was  elected  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  filled  the 
onerous  duties  of  that  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  On  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature  he  was  presented  with  an  elegant  ring  and  other  tokens  of  regard  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  employees.  Popular  with  all  the  Senators,  Mr.  King  was  highly  regarded 
by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  the  organization  of  the  present  Senate,  Mr. 
King  was  re-elected  to  the  position  he  had  filled  with  honor  in  the  last  Senate.  Mr.  King 
married  Luticia  Watrous  on  the  15th  of  September,  1878,  at  London,  and  two  boys  have 
been  the  result  of  the  union.  He  has  belonged  to  Lodge  No.  664,  Pharisburg,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  since  1889;  Magnetic  Springs  Lodge,  No.  380,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
since  1890;  Past  Chancellor  in  K.  of  P.  Lodge;  Master  of  Exchequer  since  1894,  and  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Grand  Lodge  from  1894  to  1896. 


Frederick  S.  Spiegel, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  First 
Ohio  District,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a native  of 
Germany,  being  born  at  Hovestadt,  West- 
phalia, on  the  20th  of  November,  1856.  He 
began  his  education  at  the  Paderborn  Gym- 
nasium, and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States,  settling  at  Gadsen,  Alabama. 
After  his  arrival  in  the  New  World,  young 
Spiegel  entered  the  Southern  Institute,  from 
which  institution  of  learning  he  graduated  in 
1873.  During  vacation  time  of  his  last  years 
a(t  this  institution,  he  learned  the  printing 
trade  at  the  “Gadsden  Times,”  and  also  acted 
as  reporter.  Shortly  after  his  graduation, 
Spiegel  came  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  accepted 
a position  as  proofreader  with  the  old  Franklin 
Type  Foundry,  joining  at  the  same  time  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  3^  of  which  body  he  is 
an  honorary  member.  In  1876  he  joined  the 
Frederick  S.  Spiegel  editorial  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Volks- 

blatt,  his  leisure  hours  being  devoted  to  the  . 
study  of  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge 
Clement  Bates.  Later  he  attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduated  in  1880,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Ohio.  While  thus  in  Columbus,  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education.  Returning  to  Cincinnati,  Judge  Spiegel  associated 
himself  w.th  Judge  A.  H.  Bode,  which  firm  soon  became  one  of  the  most  foremost  in  the 
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legal  profession  of  Hamilton  County.  In  1889,  Judge  Spiegel  was  elected  to  the  City 
Council,  and  in  1890  and  1893  to  the  position  of  County  Solicitor,  serving  two  terms  with 
great  distinction.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  Bench,  and  re-elected  in 
1901.  Judge  Spiegel  is  married,  and  lives  on  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.  He  is  a thirty- 
second-degree  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  numerous  literary  and  social  clubs. 

August  H.  Bode, 

A representative  member  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Bar,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  July,  1845, 
in  Peine,  near  Hanover,  Germany.  He  obtained 
a very  careful  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
home  city,  at  Auhagen’s  Institute,  at  Hanover 
and  at  the  celebrated  Polytechnikum  of  the 
latter  city,  graduating  from  the  same  after  a 
four  years’  course  in  mathematics  and  engin- 
eering. He  then  matriculated  at  the  Berlin 
University,  but  after  one  year’s  study  accepted 
a position  in  the  engineers’  department  of  a 
machine  factory.  He  later  filled  a position  as 
engineer  on  a transatlantic  steamer,  and  after 
crossing  the  ocean  a dozen  times,  finally,  in 
1867,  remained  in  the  New  World  and  settled 
in  Cincinnati.  In  this  city  he  filled  the 
positions  of  teacher  and  Principal  for  the  next 
fifteen  years,  resigning  in  1883  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  law,  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himself  after  long  and  diligent  studies.  He 
formed  a partnership  with  Judge  F.  S.  Spiegel, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
law  firms  of  Cincinnati.  After  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Spiegel  to'  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Mr.  Bode  has  practiced  under  his 
own  name.  He  is  a lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  high  character  and  well- 
merited  reputation  for  calm  judgment  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  good.  He  has 
always  taken  a keen  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  his  countrymen  in  particular.  For  many  years  he  was  Financial  Secretary  of  the  German 
Evangelical  St.  Paul’s  Church ; Secretary  of  the  German  Protestant  Orphans’  Association ; 
First  Speaker  of  the  West  Cincinnati  Turnverein,  and  since  1899  he  occupies  the  position 
of  President  of  the  German  Day  Association  of  Cincinnati,  a combination  of  all  the  principal 
German  societies  of  Cincinnati.  He  also  is  a Mason  of  high  standing.  In  political  belief 
Mr.  Bode  is  a staunch  Republican,  who  has  rendered  the  party  of  his  choice  many  valuable 
services,  in  the  councils  as  well  as  on  the  stump  during  political  campaigns.  His  argu- 
ments as  a political  speaker  are  plain,  direct  and  convincing.  For  a number  of  years  Mr. 
Bode  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Board  of  Teachers’  Examiners,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Union  Board  of  High  Schools. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Elections,  and  for  some  time  occupied 
the  bench  of  the  Cincinnati  Police  Court.  In  1872  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Augusta  Pruess.  Three  daughters  and  two  sons  are  the  issue  of  their  union,  one  son, 
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August  H.  Bode,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  promising  younger  members  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Bar,  being  connected  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Bode’s  office  is  located  in 
the  Atlas  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Western  and  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company. 

It  was  a firm  conviction  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  people  in  the  Central  States  to  send 
their  money  to  the  Atlantic  coast  as  life  insurance  premiums,  to  borrow  it  back  later  for 
improvements  necessary  in  the  development  of  their  section,  that  called  into  corporate  being 
The  Western  and  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati. 

This  company  was  organized,  chartered  and  commenced  doing  business  in  1888,  and 
was  the  first  life  company  west  of  the  Alleghenies  to  undertake  the  writing  of  industrial 
insurance.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  that  industrial  insurance  dififers  from 
ordinary  life  insurance  only  in  the  size  of  the  policies  and  the  method  of  paying  premiums. 
Ordinary  insurance  is  usually  issued  for  some  multiple  of  $1,000,  and  annual  premium  rates 
vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  person  insured  at  the  time  of  taking  the  policy.  Industrial 
insurance  is  based  upon  the  same  tables  of  mortality,  but  policies  are  issued  for  irregular 
sums,  varying  from  $500  down  to  $10.  The  rate  of  premium  is  some  multiple  of  five  cents, 
and  is  payable  weekly — collectors  calling  at  regular  intervals  at  the  homes  of  the  persons 
insured.  Instead  of  the  premium  increasing  for  older  ages,  the  amount  of  insurance  that  five 
cents  a week  will  buy  gradually  decreases  as  the  age  at  entrance  of  the  person  insured 
increases. 

Dr.  Frank  Caldwell,  then  a practicing  physician  and  surg'eon  in  Cincinnati,  was  the 
founder  of  the  company,  its  first  President,  and  remains  in  that  position  at  the  present  day. 
His  idea  was  that  industrial  risks  could  as  well  be  carried  by  Ohio  Valley  capital  as  by 
Eastern  corporations;  that  a company  organized  in  this  section  could  find  a ready  market 
for  its  real  estate  loans ; that  money  paid  by  artisans  and  by  laborers  for  their  protective 
insurance  would  quickly  find  its  way  back  into  channels  where  it  could  be  earned  back 
as  wages  by  the  very  men  (as  a class)  who  had  paid  it  in;  that  an  industrial  life  company 
would  soon  become  an  active  and  growing  factor  in  the  development  of  the  section  of  the 
nation  that  is  richest,  from  the  view-point  of  natural  advantages. 

The  promoter  of  this  idea  found  Tittle  difficulty  in  enlisting  capital  for  the  enterprise, 
a number  of  prominent  and  substantial  Cincinnati  business  and  professional  men  entering 
the  directory  of  the  company.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  applied  for,  and  a deposit  of 
$100,000.00  as  a guarantee  fund  was  made  in  the  State  treasury. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  elected  President  of  the  company,  as  has  been  stated,  and  William 
J.  Williams,  who  for  a number  of  years  previous  had  looked  after  the  details  of  a large 
Masonic  insurance  body,  was  chosen  Secretary.  Practically  all  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
pany’s home  office — then  a suite  of  two  rooms  in  a Main  Street  business  block — was  per- 
formed by  these  two  officials,  and  they  remain  the  most  active  factors  in  the  company 
to-day — gradually,  of  course,  as  the  volume  of  work  compels,  giving  over  details  to  sub- 
ordinates, but  continuing  as  at  the  outset,  to  keep  the  closest  possible  touch  of  the  com- 
pany’s affairs,  and  personally  looking  after  the  interests  of  policy  holders. 

The  company  commenced  operations  in  the  city  of  its  nativity,  nor  did  it  seek  to  widen 
its  field  until  a firm  foundation  had  been  established.  Then  commenced  the  process  of 
development  and  expansion  which  to-day  covers  the  entire  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Lake  Erie  basin. 

Original  quarters  soon  became  inadequate  and  a home  office  was  established  on  West 
Sixth  Street.  This  in  1901  gave  way  to  the  company's  present  home  at  Fourth  and  Broad- 
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way — a spacious  building  owned  by  the  company  and  occupying  a site  which  will  admit  of 
future  expansions  as  additional  floor  space  shall  be  required. 

The  early  years  were,  of  course,  a struggle.  The  little  Western  pioneer  was  at  first 
laughed  at  by  the  older  competitive  corporations  in  the  East,  and  its  early  policy  holders 
were  disturbed  by  agents  of  other  companies.  However,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  hinder 
and  prophecies  of  an  early  retirement  from  the  field,  the  little  company  closed  the  year 
1888  with  $889,073  of  insurance  in  force  on  6 237  lives. 

Since  then  the  company  has  pursued  a steady  and  conservative  growth,  and  to-day  if 
has  over  $28,000,000  of  insurance  on  more  than  a quarter  million  of  lives.  On  January  1st, 
1904,  its  statement  shows  outstanding  insurance  aggregating  $25,715,285  on  213,205  lives. 

To  serve  well  the  interests  of  its  policy  holders  has  ever  been  the  broad  principle  upon 
which  the  Western  and  Southern  Life  has  conducted  its  operations,  and  it  is  easily  to-day 
the  most  democratic  institution  of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  organization  in  office  and  field 
is  built  along  lines  of  usefulness  only.  It  promulgates  no  array  of  high-sounding  titles 
attached  to  meaningless  names,  but  limits  its  forces  to  the  number  actually  required  to 
carry  along  the  work  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 

The  prompt  payment  of  claims  has  been  practiced  for  so  many  years  that  it  has 
become  a fixed  habit,  and  unnecessary  delay  in  this  vital  branch  of  the  business  is  never 
tolerated.  It  is  held  by  the  company  that  when  death  invades  a home,  there  follows 
instantly  a need  for  ready  cash.  This  need  it  undertakes  to  meet  when  the  death  is  in  the 
home  of  a policy  holder.  It  has  distributed  over  a million  and  a half  of  dollars  as  death 
claims  in  Its  corporate  history,  and  practically  all  of  this  money  has  been  paid  out  within 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  moment  the  proofs  of  death  were  received  at  the  home  office. 
It  is  no  uncommon  matter  for  a sorrowing  wife  or  mother  to  receive  her  check  from  the 
Western  and  Southern  Life  before  her  child  or  husband  has  been  laid  in  its  last  resting  place 

Solicitous  care  for  the  policy  holders  extends,  of  course,  beyond  the  detail  of  paying 
just  claims.  Daily  collections  are  adding  to  the  fund  which  is  held  in  trust  for  future 
demands  of  the  living  members  as  they  shall  be  claimed  by  death.  The  extreme  of  care 
and  conservatism  is  maintained  in  the  handling  of  this  fund.  The  company  invests  in  no 
stocks  and  bonds  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstance.  Loans  are  made  on  first  mort- 
gage real  estate  security  only  after  careful  investigation  as  to  values  offered.  Any  surplus 
is  invested  in  United  States  bonds.  On  January  1st,  1904,  the  company  had  assets  of 
$1,074,653.  Of  this  sum  over  $950,000  was  held  as  a reserve  fund  to  protect  the  future 
claims  of  policy  holders. 

While  it  is  commendable — this  exercise  of  conservatism  and  care  in  the  management 
of  a fiduciary  trust  such  as  a life  insurance  company- — a part  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
law  makers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  have  framed  and  delegated  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  for  enforcement  perhaps  the  most  rigid  code  of  insurance  statutes  in  the  nation 
Officials  of  the  State  make  a rigid  examination  of  the  company’s  books  and  papers  each  year — 
something  that  is  not  done  in  any  other  State. 

From  1888  until  1902  The  Western  and  Southern  Life  confined  itself  to  the  writing 
of  industrial  insurance  only.  As  years  went  on  and  the  company’s  volume  of  business 
increased,  its  force  of  agents  in  the  field  became  larger  and  stronger.  The  plan  of  industrial 
insurance  contemplates  the  issuance  of  policies  on  lives  from  2 years  of  age  to  70. 

By  1902  the  men  in  the  field  found  that  many  persons  who  had  been  insured  as  children 
had  grown  to  mature  estate,  and  were  anxious  to  carry  additional  protection  in  the  com- 
pany with  which  they  were  so  familiar.  To  meet  this  demand,  as  well  as  to  widen  its 
sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness,  the  company  undertook  the  writing  of  ordinary  insurance 
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issuing  policies  for  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  on  whole  life,  limited  payment  life,  or  endowment 
plans.  The  success  which  followed  the  company’s  initial  efforts  at  writing  industrial 
insurance  have  been  duplicated  in  its  experience  in  the  ordinary  life  field. 

And  so,  to-day,  the  people  of  Ohio  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  State 
granted  a charter  to  The  Western  and  Southern  Life,  and  may  be  well  pleased  to  number 
it  among  their  institutions.  Commencing  in  a modest  way,  it  remains  to-day  a modest 
company — never  undertaking  to  make  strides  beyond  its  strength,  and  holding  to  the  truism 
that  “corporate  integrity,  absolute  safety,  low  cost  and  satisfactory  results  in  life  insurance 
are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  company  issuing  the  policies,  nor  to  its  ‘recent 
rapid  growth.’”  A modest  company,  as  has  been  said,  The  Western  and  Southern  Life 
points  rather  to  its  past  record  than  to  its  future  prospects,  and  invites  the  testimony  of 
those  it  has  served  rather  than  the  prophesies  of  those  who  look  ahead.  Sixteen  years  of 
uninterrupted  upbuilding  indicate,  of  course,  the  staunchness  of  the  company ; and  operating 
over  a wider  area  and  through  a larger  field  force,  it  is  but  natural  that  future  development 
will  be  more  marked  than  the  past. 

It  requires  no  elaborate  arithmetical  calculation  nor  stretch  of  sensitized  imagination 
to  find  that  future  date  when  The  Western  and  Southern  Life  will  be  among  the  first 
financial  concerns  of  that  section  which  Eastern  people  are  fond  of  calling  “the  Middle 
West.”  Each  year  finds  it  a more  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  that  territory  which 
it  calls  “home.”  Its  capital  has  improved  countless  business  sites,  and  through  loans  on 
their  realty  has  helped  industries  into  being.  It  has,  in  a measure,  given  the  artisans  and 
laborers  more  than  the  protection  of  insurance:  it  has  helped  to  sustain  that  general  pros- 
perity which  makes  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Hotel  Hartman, 

Located  at  Main  and  Fourth  Streets  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  this  age  of 
advance  and  progress  there  is  no  feature  more  marked  than  the  modern  hotel.  Columbus 
is  noted  for  excellence  in  this  line,  and  each  new  addition  shows  advanced  ideas.  On  the 

16th  of  November,  1902,  the  new  Hartman 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  with  attrac- 
tions surpassing  all  that  has  gone  before. 
It  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms  with 
the  latest  appointments  in  modern  archi- 
tecture and  sanitary  plumbing,  all  being  the 
work  of  local  artists.  The  office  lobby,  bar, 
dining  room  and  halls  leading  to  same  are 
floored  with  tiling,  the  rooms  are  finished 
in  hardwood,  including  floors  (parquetry), 
with  private  lavatory  and  toilet  finished  in 
tiling,  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  fan ; the 
furniture  is  of  solid  mahogany  in  Colonial 
design,  solid  brass  beds,  private  telephone, 
electric  lights  and  thorough  ventilation. 
Each  hallway  has  a cozy  reception  corner 
with  easy  chairs  and  tables  for  games  or 
reading.  The  approach  to  the  dining  hall 
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is  through  a corridor  with  broken  outline  draped  with  Oriental  portieres  and  offset  with 
palms.  The  dining  hall  is  gorgeous  in  the  display  of  Liby  cut  glass  and  Reed  and  Barton’s 
designs  in  silver.  The  walls  are  mahogany  paneled  with  plate  glass  mirrors  and  windows, 
the  ceiling  and  frieze  of  special  designs  in  oil  painting  with  green  and  old  ivory  in  bass 
relief.  The  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  electric  lights  are  SO'  arranged  that  the  softer  lights 
are  thrown  on  the  paintings  with  stronger  reflections  on  the  tables  and  general  outline. 
Glancing  from  the  soft  tinted  ceiling  to  the  tables  with  their  glitter  of  silver  and  cut-glass, 
mahogany  furniture,  soft  lace  curtains  and  graceful  tropical  plants,  the  effect  is  one  of  har- 
mony and  contrast  which  is  rare,  and  marks  the  designer  as  an  artist  of  high  degree.  The 
service  is  exclusively  European.  A tour  through  the  kitchen  shows  an  arrangement  that  is 
unique  and  convenient,  solid  glass  ice  chests  and  steam  heated  ovens,  tiling  floors  and  a spot- 
less cleanliness  in  every  nook  which  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  premises.  The  table 
ware  is  the  product  of  the  Oneida  Pottery  Company,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  designed 
especially  for  the  Hartman.  Private  dining  rooms  for  small  parties  are  furnished  in  harmony 
with  the  main  hall,  the  entire  house  being  in  Oriental  effect  complemented  by  evergreens  in 
various  shades  in  most  engaging  color  effect.  The  bar  is  furnished  with  Liby  cut-glass 
and  plate  glass  mirrors,  the  furnishings  of  the  room  in  leather  upholstery.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive Oriental  feature  is  a porch  ninety  by  eighteen  feet  extending  over  the  Fourth 
Street  entrance,  floored  with  ornamental  tiling  and  furnished  with  rockers  and  footrests, 
with  pot  flowers  and  palms  in  the  midst.  This  is  indeed  a haven  of  rest  to  the  tired  com- 
mercial traveler  and  a delightful  resort  to  the  pleasure-seeking  tourist.  The  entire  building 
is  steam  heated,  and  from  office  to  garret  lacks  no  feature  of  completeness.  The  manager, 
TVL.  John  G.  Dun,  is  a native  of  Columbus,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  place  he  fills.  The 
increase  in  patronage,  which  has  been  phenomenal  from  the  first,  is  due  to-  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  affairs  and  personal  attention  to  every  detail.  The  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
every  guest  is  anticipated  and  impartial  courtesy  shown  to  all.  This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  modern  hotels  in  the  State.  Columbus  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  an  enterprising  promoter  as  Dr.  Hartman  in  its  limits. 

The  O.  Armleder  Company. 

Cincinnati  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  carriage  and  wagon  market  in 
the  world.  Among  the  largest  enterprises  in  this  industry,  and  one  which  has  pushed 
itself  to  the  front  in  the  last  decade  is  the  O.  Armleder  Company,  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  world  of  business  delivery  wagons.  Linder  the  most  capable  management  this  com- 
pany has  made  the  most  wonderful  progress  since  its  organization,  less  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  it  now  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  world  among  its  competitors.  The  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  new  buildings  which  were  added  to  their  original  plant  soon  proved  to  be 
much  too  small,  until  lately  the  immense  building  on  Plum,  Twelfth  and  Charles  Streets, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  purchased  for  their  purposes.  This  covers  an  area  200  by  200  feet 
and  the  floor  space  is  168,478  feet.  The  Twelfth  Street  building  is  six  stories  and  those  in 
Plum  and  Charles  Streets  rise  five  stories.  These  buildings  are  so  arranged  that  every  foot 
of  space  is  supplied  with  natural  light.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  plant  is 
the  elimination  of  shafting  and  belting.  Every  machine  has  direct  connection  with  an 
electric  motor,  so  that  any  one  machine  can  be  stopped  without  interfering  with  the  balance 
of  the  machinery.  All  this  equipment  exhibits  the  most  modern  type  of  development  and 
necessarily  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  a minimum.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  a 
new  vacuum  heating  system  and  have  been  painted  throughout  with  fire-proof  paint  and 
every  other  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a conflagration.  A large  cellar  has  been  constructed 
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outside  the  buildings  for  storing  thousands  of  gallons  of  oils  and  paints.  Nothing  has  been 
left  undone  from  a sanitary  standpoint  in  the  way  of  up-to-date  plumbing  and  toilet  rooms 
and  showers  for  employees. 

This  company  is  one  which  Cincinnatians  are  proud  of,  because  it  is  the  epitome  of  that 
aggressiveness  and  enterprise  that  characterize  so  many  of  our  successful  industries,  and  it 
has  risen  from  a small  wagon  shop  to  the  largest  exclusive  builders  of  fine  delivery  and 
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undertakers’  wagons  in  the  world.  Their  work  is  shipped  into  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
their  foreign  shipments  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  The  constantly 
increasing  demands  for  their  wagons  compelled  them  to  build  this  fine  new  plant,  where 
they  will  have  a capacity  five  times  as  great  as  in  their  former  quarters. 

Mr.  Otto  Armleder,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  concern,  is  the  popular  President  of  the 
Fall  Festival  Association,  and  one  of  Cincinnati's  most  respected  citizens. 

The  Cincinnati  Sanitarium, 

Located  at  College  Hill,  the  highest  elevation  in  Hamilton  County,  is  one  of  the  most 
worthy  institutions  of  the  Queen  City.  It  is  a private  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  has  provisions  for  the  more  serious  grades  of  neurasthenia 
and  hysteria,  nervous  prostration,  etc.  It  also  treats  patients  sufifering  from  alcoholic 
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excesses,  as  well  as  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  other  drugs.  The  institution 
is  an  incorporated  organization,  owned  by  stockholders,  governed  by  a Board  of  Directors, 
and  has  at  its  head  a medical  director  of  National  reputation,  and  one  who  is  not  interested 
as  a proprietor.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1873,  and  since  that  time  has  treated  more 
than  4,000  patients,  nearly  45  per  cent  of  whom  left  the  institution  permanently  cured.  This 
is  a very  remarkable  record,  inasmuch  as  the  percentage  of  cures  in  similar  institutions  in 
this  country  is  but  33  1-3  per  cent.  The  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  sanitarium  are 
perfect  salubrity  of  location,  combining  the  seclusion  of  the  country  with  easy  access  to 
and  from  the  city;  exceptional  facilities  afforded  by  numerous  buildings  for  individual  treat- 
ment of  a variety  of  invalids;  the  absence  of  all  quackish  or  meretricious  pretensions  or  prac- 
tices; the  reputation  acquired  by  successful  treatment  of  insane  and  otherwise  impaired 
persons;  the  absence  of  all  influences  engendered  by  monetary  influences,  and  the  exceptional 
reputation  of  the  medical  staff  retained  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Cincinnati  Sani- 
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tarium  is  a beneficent,  but  not  a benevolent  institution  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  has  done  and  can  not  avoid  doing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  much  gratuitous,  if 
not  charitable  work;  but  the  purpose  of  its  directors  has  been  and  is  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations and  the  best  possible  treatment  for  a class  of  persons  financially  able  to  pay  for 
treatment,  whose  conditions  require  seclusion  from  public  view  and  excitations,  or  those 
who  desire  to  be  spared  a notoriety  or  history  of  legal  commitment  to  and  residence  in 
State  institutions,  thereby  becoming  dependent  wards  of  the  people.  The  aim  of  the  insti- 
tution is  not  one  by  which  it  is  expected  to  accrue  large  rewards  for  services,  but  rather 
to  receive  sufficient  pay  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  administration  and  make  such  improve- 
ments and  enlargements  as  become  necessary  from  time  to  time.  The  grounds  of  the 
institution  cover  twenty  acres  of  diversified  park,  well  supplied  with  magnificent  forest 
trees  and  an  unfailing  spring  of  excellent  water.  The  commodious  and  convenient  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  expressly  for  hospital  purposes.  As  accessories  to  the  welfare 
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of  patients,  the  amusement  pavilion,  billiard  room,  conservatory,  and  the  proximity  of  a 
select  suburban  community,  with  its  society,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Dramatic  and  social  entertainments  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  under 
the  thoughtful  direction  of  the  President  and  manager,  with  every  evidence  of  benefit  to 
those  concerned.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  headed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sheets,  President  and 
Business  Manager,  a most  able  man,  particularly  adapted  for  the  successful  guidance  of 
the  great  institution. 

Moch,  Berman  & Co., 

Of  Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  “Wellworth”  Dressing  Clothing,  have 
done  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  Cincinnati  all  over  the  United  States.  The  clothing  man- 
ufactured by  this  firm  is  appreciated  by  the  best  dressed  people  of  the  country,  and  the 
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trade  name  Wellworth  is  a guarantee  of  perfect  taste,  splendid  workmanship  and  first-class 
material,  while  the  name  of  Moch,  Berman  & Co.  stands  for  everything  that  is  clean  in  labor. 
The  goods  emanating  from  this  immense  establishment  are  the  product  of  the  most  skilled 
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artisans  in  the  clothing  business,  every  one  of  whom  is  a member  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  the  National  body  of  union  labor  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
The  present  members  of  the  firm,  M.  E.  Moch,  Samuel  Berman,  Albert  Moch  and  Charles 
S.  Moch,  were  the  original  organizers  of  the  firm,  which  was  established  in  the  year  of  1880. 
They  were  all  young  men  at  that  time,  and  careful  training  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  clothing,  as  well  as  being  capable  salesmen,  previously  having  been  employe! 
in  an  old  and  well  established  firm,  since  retired.  From  its  beginning  the  firm  has  met  with 
wonderful  success,  and  year  by  year  has  grown  and  flourished.  The  immense  patronage 
obtained  by  Moch,  Berman  & Co.  compelled  them  in  1901  to  erect  the  magnificent  building 
in  which  they  are  at  present  located.  This  structure  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  factory  dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati,  and  is  the  largest  plant  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  union-made  clothing.  It  contains  140,000  square  feet  of  utilized  space,  and  has  a frontage 
of  84  feet  with  a depth  of  200  feet.  It  is  seven  stories  high,  excluding  the  basement.  Every 
facility  for  the  economical  and  proper  operation  of  the  manufacturing  department  is  included 
and  no  where  in  this  or  any  other  country  can  be  found  better  arrangements  in  this  direction. 
On  the  first  floor  can  be  seen  the  counting  room,  sample  room,  purchasing  room,  as  well 
as  private  offices  for  all  the  members  of  the  firm.  As  an  evidence  of  the  careful  consid- 
eration given  to  the  employees  of  the  concern,  it  should  be  stated  that  a library  has  been 
installed  on  the  first  floor,  as  well  as  toilet  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  same  being 
finished  in  Italian  marble  and  furnished  with  shower  and  tub  bath  rooms.  A marble 
drinking  fountain  dispenses  filtered  ice  water,  and  the  buffet  is  always  well  stocked  with 
fragrant  Havanas  and  liquid  refreshments  for  visitors  and  friends.  A cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  visitors  to  Cincinnati,  to  call  and  inspect  the  new  business  home,  which  :s 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  McFarland  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 

In  this  great  era  of  progress  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  commercial  develop- 
ment owes  its  unparalleled  strides  directly  to  the  electrical  industry.  The  Bullock  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company  takes  great  pride  in  feeling  that  it  has  contributed  something 
toward  this  progress.  The  electrical  machinery  manufactured  by  the  Bullock  Company  has 
received  widespread  attention  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Bullock  apparatus  has 
been  installed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  George  F.  Card  Company,  which  began  business  in  1886,  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
Bullock  Company.  The  product  at  that  time  consisted  of  a patented  time  current  meter 
and  a small  line  of  motors  ranging  up  to  fifteen  horse-power  capacity.  The  factory  was 
located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  situated  at  Second  and  Plum  Streets,  and  had 
about  twenty-five  men  on  the  pay-roll.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  motors  above 
mentioned,  a general  repair  business  was  carried  on,  and  one  of  the  company’s  best  cus- 
tomers was  the  South  Covington  Railway,  the  President  of  which  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
George  Bullock.  About  this  time  the  Card  Company  required  financial  assistance,  and  Mr. 
Bullock  became  interested  in  it.  In  1891  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  the  Card 
Electric  Motor  and  Dynamo  Company.  The  quarters  at  Second  and  Plum  Streets  having 
been  outgrown,  a large  four-story  building  was  erected  at  Hunt  and  Broadway,  the  entire 
building  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus.  In  1896  Mr.  Bullock,  prac- 
tically owning  the  company,  and  also  being  President  of  it,  decided  to  change  the  name  to 
the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  The  company  was  an  Ohio  corporation, 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  number  of  employees  had  now  increased 
to  sixty,  and  machines  were  built  up  to  200  k.  w.  in  size.  The  business  was  increasing 
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in  giant  strides,  and  early  in  1897  the  new  building  was  found  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
The  local  trade  was  extended  and  offices  opened  in  the  large  cities.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness which  flowed  in  through  these  new  channels  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  company.  It  became  necessary  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to  $2,000,000,  and  the 
company  was  re-incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  same  time 
a tract  of  land  thirteen  acres  in  extent  was  acquired  in  East  Norwood,  a suburb  of  Cincin- 
nati, located  at  the  junction  of  the  B.  & O.  S.  W.  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Plans  were  prepared  and  work  begun  at  once  on  a factory  comprising  the  most  modern 
design.  The  plant  included  an  office  building  100  feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  a 
machine  shop  300  feet  long  and  101  feet  wide,  and  a power  house  177  feet  by  60  feet. 
The  buildings  are  of  buff-colored  pressed  brick,  with  structural  steel  frames,  and  were  occu- 
pied in  December,  1898,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  employees  on  the  pay-roll.  1 he  build- 
ings were  designed  for  a ten-year  growth,  but  by  the  end  of  December,  1900,  the  number 
of  employees  had  been  increased  to  four  hundred  and  the  size  of  the  machines  ranged  up  to 
the  800  k.  w.  unit.  The  capacity  of  the  shop  now  being  taxed  to  its  limit,  an  addition 
of  200  feet  was  made  early  in  1901,  and  was  filled  as  soon  as  completed.  An  additional 
building  was  also  erected  for  the  pattern  shop  and  brass  foundry,  100  feet  by  60  feet.  The 
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volume  of  business  was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  fall  of  1901  found  further  extensions 
necessary.  These  were  prepared,  and  consisted  of  a service  building  55  feet  by  260  feet"  long, 
two  stories  high,  and  a machine  shop,  No.  3,  177  feet  by  1,200  feet  long,  300  feet  of  which, 
together  with  the  service  building,  was  erected  at  once. 

The  company  has  recently  acquired  the  Bollman  & Wilson  foundry,  situated  directly 
opposite  the  factory.  It  consists  of  seven  acres  of  land,  and  is  the  most  modern  foundry 
in  Cincinnati.  This  plant  supplies  all  the  company’s  iron  castings,  and  has  a capacity  of 
seventy-five  tons  per  day.  Further  extensions  are  now  in  progress,  which  include  the 
rebuilding  and  extending  of  shop  No.  2,  which  will  be  101  by  300  feet  long  and  two  stories 
high.  A four-story  building,  55  by  20  feet,  is  also  being  erected  near  the  foundry  for  the 
making  and  storing  of  patterns.  A night  force  has  been  employed  since  October,  1900,  in 
order  to  catch  up  with  orders.  The  force  at  present  consists  of  nearly  1,250  men,  while 
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the  size  of  the  machines  is  practically  unlimited.  Machines  are  at  present  being  built  in 
units  of  8,000  horse-power  capacity,  and  the  company  is  equipped  to  build  units  of 
10,000  k.  w.  This  company  has  built  the  largest  sixty-cycle  alternator  and  the  largest  direct- 
current  generator  in  the  world.  Both  these  machines  have  recently  been  installed  in  the  new 
power  house  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  alternator  furnishes  current 
for  all  the  arc  lamps  in  the  city. 

On  the  ist  of  March,  1904,  this  company  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Allis  - 
Chalmers  Company.  By  this  combination  the  interests  of  both  companies  are  under  one 
management.  The  joint  companies  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  power  machinery  in 
the  world,  furnishing  complete  equipments  for  steam,  gas,  water  and  electric  plants. 

The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company. 

As  the  paper  in  this  publication  is  printed  on  coated  book  paper  made  by  The  Champion 
Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  it  is  proper  that  something  be  said  about  this 
company  in  this  volume. 


The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company 
Hamilton,  Ohio 


There  are  twenty-one  paper  coating  mills  in  the  United  States,  of  which  The  Champion 
Company  is  the  largest,  having  a capacity  of  all  the  other  mills  combined.  Its  daily  product 
is  upwards  of  250,000  pounds  of  coated  paper.  It  handles  in  and  out  about  twenty-five 
carloads  of  material  and  finished  product  daily.  The  entire  plant  is  operated  twenty-four 
hours  daily,  except  on  Sundays.  The  coating  or  surfacing  material  is  made  from  a peculiar 
white  clay  that  is  only  found  in  England,  and  that  has  been  freed  from  all  foreign  matter 
by  repeated  washing.  This  clay  resembles  in  its  dry  state  a fine,  white  chalk,  except  that 
it  has  a softer  and  more  saponaceous  appearance.  To  make  it  adhere  to  and  practically 
become  a part  of  the  paper,  a fine  grade  of  glue  is  mixed  with  the  clay.  After  the  paper 
is  coated,  it  is  then  compressed  and  polished  between  rollers  on  enormous  calenders, 
which  gives  it  the  proper  finish.  About  70,000  pounds  of  China  Clay  are  consumed  daily 
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in  this  mill  and  about  15,000  pounds  of  glue.  The  product  of  this  company  is  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  nearly  all  of  the  large  magazines  in  the  country  are  printed 
on  their  paper. 

Mr.  Peter  G.  Thomson,  the  President  and  guiding  spirit  of  this  company,  is  assisted  in 
the  management  by  his  two  sons,  Peter  G.,  Jr.,  and  Alexander,  both  capable  young  men, 
who  began  at  the  bottom  and  arrived  at  the  top,  with  every  qualification  for  carrying  on 
the  enterprise  their  father  had  created  and  developed.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
company  is  S.  M.  Goodman,  also  well  known  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Peter  G.  Thomson  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on  the  16th  of  December,  1851.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  started  into  business  for  himself  early  in  life.  For 
many  years  he  was  with  Robert  Clark  & Co.,  the  Cincinnati  book  dealers.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  opened  a book  and  stationery  store  for  himself  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and 
the  Arcade,  in  the  Emery  Hotel  Building.  Later  on  he  sold  out  this  business  and  embarked 
in  the  publication  of  children’s  toy  books  and  games,  which  was  afterwards  sold  to  the 
firm  of  McLaughlin  Bros.,  in  New  York. 

In  1892  Mr.  Thomson  bought  the  187-acre  tract  in  .Hamilton  known  as  the  Prospect 
Hill  and  Grand  View  Addition.  It  was  to  develop  the  property  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  the  Black  Street  Bridge,  and  to  further  develop  the  property  that  he  started  the 
business  of  The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  which  has  developed  to  its  present 
enormous  business.  The  large  paper  mill  connected  with  the  coating  plant  is  the  largest 
book  paper  mill  in  the  world,  having  a capacity  of  fine  book  paper  amounting  to  one 
hundred  tons  daily.  A visit  to  these  two  plants  is  one  of  the  sights  seldom  seen  and  never 
forgotten. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


INSCRIPTION  ROCK,  KELLEY’S  ISLAND,  LAKE  ERIE 

The  Inscription  Rock  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  Kelley’s  Island  in  Lake  Erie,  about  sixty 
rods  east  of  the  steamboat  landing.  The  rock  is  32  feet  greatest  length,  21  feet  greatest 
breadth,  and  11  feet  high  above  the  water  in  which  it  sets.  It  is  a part  of  the  same  stratifica- 
tion as  the  island,  from  which  it  has  been  separated  by  lake  action.  The  top  presents  a smooth 
and  polished  surface  like  all  the  limestone  of  this  section  of  the  country  when  the  soil  is 
removed,  suggesting  the  idea  of  glacial  action;  upon  this  the  inscriptions  are  cut;  the  figures 
and  devices  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  rock.  Schoolcraft’s  “Indian  Antiquities”  says  of  it:  “ It  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  well-sculptured  and  best-preserved  inscription  of  the  antiquarian 
period  ever  found  in  America.”  It  is  in  the  pictographic  character  of  the  natives;  its  leading 
symbols  are  readily  interpreted.  The  human  figure,  the  pipe,  smoking  groups,  and  other 
figures  denote  tribes,  negotiations,  crimes  and  turmoils,  which  tell  a story  of  thrilling  interest, 
connected  with  the  occupation  of  this  section  by  the  Eries ; of  the  coming  of  the  Wyandots; 
of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Iroquois ; and  the  flight  of  the  people  who  have  left  their  name  on 
the  Lake.  ( See  page  //.) 

CINCINNATI  IN  1802 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  present  “Queen  City  of  the  West”  was  a little 
hamlet.  The  principal  structure  was  “Fort  Washington”,  erected  as  a protection  against  the 
attacks  of  hostile  Indians.  The  other  prominent  buildings  were  the  following:  1.  Residence 
of  Major  Wm.  Ruffin;  2.  Artificers  Yard;  3.  Residence  of  Charles  Vattier;  4.  Residence  of 
James  Smith;  5.  Residence  of  David  Ziegler  (first  Mayor  of  Cincinnati);  6.  Residence  of 
Griffin  Yeatman;  7.  Residence  of  Martin  Baum;  8.  Residence  of  Col.  Gibson;  9.  Residence 
of  Joel  Williams;  10.  Residence  of  Israel  Ludlow;  11.  Green  Tree  Hotel;  12.  Residence  of 
Samuel  Best;  13.  Presbyterian  Church;  15.  Residence  of  Dr.  Allison.  14  is  Fort  Washington. 
(See  page  JQ.) 

TURKEY  FOOT  ROCK 

The  battle  of  “Fallen  Timbers”  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  August,  1794.  Two  thousand 
Indians  and  Canadian  Volunteers  attacked  the  advance  of  the  army  of  General  Anthony  Wayne 
from  behind  trees  prostrated  by  a tornado.  The  American  troops  pressed  forward  with  great 
energy  and  drove  the  enemy  toward  the  guns  of  Fort  Miami  and  the  water  of  the  Maumee 
Bay.  The  victory  was  complete.  There  is  a tradition  that  Turkey  Foot,  an  Ottawa  chief,  fell 
at  the  foot  of  Presque  Isle  Hill  while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  retreating  warriors.  He  was 
pierced  by  a musket  ball  while  standing  on  a large  rock  and  encouraging  his  men.  His  tribe 
entertained  so  much  affection  for  him  that  long  years  afterward  when  any  of  the  tribe  passed 
along  the  Maumee  trail  they  would  stop  at  the  rock  and  linger  for  a time  with  great  manifesta- 
tions of  sorrow.  The  stone  is  still  there  within  a few  steps  of  the  gentle-flowing  Maumee,  with 
many  rude  figures  of  a turkey  foot  carved  on  it  as  a memorial  of  the  English  name  of  the 
lamented  Me-sa-sa,  or  Turkey  Foot.  (See  page  53.) 

TOWBOAT  “SPRAGUE” 

The  Ohio  River  enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  largest  and  most  powerful  craft 
on  inland  waters  in  the  world.  This  craft  is  the  towboat  “Sprague”,  estimated  to  handle  in 
safety  not  less  than  1,750,000  bushels  of  coal.  The  boat  is  275  feet  long  and  has  a beam  of 
65  feet.  Its  machines  have  16,000  horsepower.  (See  page  85.) 
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Hissey,  Marion  W 593 

Hoadley,  George 210 

Hoenig,  Karl  H 735 

Hoffman,  Silas  W 497 

Hogan,  Timothy  S 543 

Hoge,  Hamilton  E 814 

Hopkins,  Evan  H 544 

Hopkins,  W.  R 819 

Hosea,  Lewis  M 395 

Hctze,  Conrad  L 544 

Houck,  George  F 447 

Houck,  Lewis  B 396 

Houk,  Moulton 788 

Horstmann,  Ignatius  Frederick 446 

Howard,  Edward  D 348 

Howe,  Charles  T 735 

Hudson,  John  Imboden 669 

Huey,  Robert  Calvin 421 

Huffman,  Isaac  E 422 

Hull,  Linn  Walker 505 

Hunt,  Charles  J 545 

Hunter,  Samuel  M 546 

Huntington,  Samuel 200 
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Hurd,  Albert  H 737 

Hurlburt,  S.  B.,  Jr 737 

Hurst,  J.  Edward 399 

Hypes,  Oran  P 397 

Iddings,  Andrew  S 336 

Indian  Conspiracy 17 

Indian  Tribes 6 

Indian  Wars 6,  12 

Industrial  Home,  Girls’ 171 

Industrial  School,  Boys’ 170 

Insane,  Ohio’s  Care  of  the 155 

Insolvency  Courts 236 

Jackson,  Andrew 356 

Jacobus,  Charles  M 737 

James,  Andrew  Rogers 616 

James,  Francis  Bacon 547 

James,  J.  M 784 

Jeffrey,  Robert  Hutchins 491 

Johnson,  E.  G 549 

Johnston,  Hollis  C 423 

Jones,  Arthur  H 423 

Jones,  Asahel  W 379 

Jones,  Edmund  A 339 

Jones,  George  Dudley 549 

Jones,  George  H 337 

Jones,  John  C 424 

Jones,  J.  Powell 738 

Jones,  Thomas  R 550 

Jordan,  Isaac  M 551 

Judy,  Alfred  H 425 

Judson,  Charles  A 400 

Junkermann,  Gustavus  Frederick 670 

Justices  of  the  Peace 237 

Kauffman,  George  Beecher...... 642 

Kauffmann,  John 621 

Keenan,  James  W 594 

r^endall,  rranklin  H 671 

Kennedy,  Guy  H 804 

Kennedy,  Robert  P 381 

Kennedy,  William  Edward 801 

Kent,  Marvin 626 

Kenyon  College 296 

Kern,  Carl  Wilhelm 739 

Kerr,  Frank  H 506 

Kibler,  Edward 552 

Kiefer,  R.  J 672 

Kilbourne,  James 494 

Kimball,  Homer  Nash 426 

King,  F.  J 475 

King,  Wm 821 

Kinney,  Charles 351 

Kirtley,  William,  Jr 359 

Kline,  Virgil  P 551 

Klotter,  George 805 


Knight,  George  Wells 641 

Kolb,  George  C 793 

Kortheuer,  Arthur  Wedell 740 

Kos,  Joseph  Sylvester 742 

Krout,  Charles  A 673 

Kueny,  Joseph  D 611 

Kunz,  Joseph  Charles 742 

Kyle,  Thomas  Barton 365 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  on 74 

Lake  Erie  College  and  Seminary 292 

Lampson,  Elbert  Leroy 383 

Lash,  William  D 674 

Laughlin,  Hugh  Faris 743 

Lauman,  Gordon  F 401 

Layton,  Samuel  Herrick 675 

LeFever,  Errett 427 

Lehmann,  John  J 428 

Lentz,  John  J 365 

Leonard,  E.  B 555 

Leonard,  J.  H 476 

Lersch,  Robert  Boynton 429 

Lewis,  Wilmer  D 744 

Liddicoat,  Joseph  G 746 

Liebman,  Charles 745 

Ligowsky,  August 620 

Lima  College 310 

Logan’s  Speech 22 

Longview  Hospital 156 

Longworth,  Nicholas 367 

Loos,  Charles  L.,  Jr 776 

Lord  Dunmore’s  War 19 

Losantiville 41 

Lucas,  Robert 201 

Luedeking,  Otto 614 

Luse,  J.  D 786 

Lynas,  Milton  L 747 

Lynch,  Albert  E 623 

Lynch,  William  S 676 

Maguire,  J.  Frank 747 

Malsbary,  Charles  F 507 

Manville,  J.  0 748 

Margedant,  William  C 453 

Marietta,  Beginning  of 37 

Marietta  College 291 

Martin,  B.  0 677 

Marting,  Henry  Adam 460 

Martzolff,  Clement  Luther 678 

Marvin,  Ulysses  L 508 

Massacre  of  Dudley’s  Men 71 

Massacre  at  the  River  Raisin 70 

Massillon  State  Hospital 160 

Mattoon,  Edmund  S 748 

Maurer,  George  C 679 

Maurer,  Henry  Maurice 751 

Maynard,  John  P 386 
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Maynard,  H.  B 509 

McAfee,  C.  E 786 

McArthur,  Duncan 201 

McCarter,  Joseph  E 612 

McCracken,  William  Clyde 612 

McClure,  Henry  Brown 555 

McDonald,  J.  L 680 

McDonough,  Thomas  J 463 

McGinnis,  Cliff.  E 430 

McKay,  Allen  W 681 

McKinley,  Wm.  (Frontispiece) 192,  214 

McMaken,  William  V 489 

McNeal,  L.  B 439 

McNeill,  Aaron 556 

McSweeney,  John 358 

Mechling,  Herbert  T 479 

Meek,  William  Henry 682 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 284 

Medill,  William 202 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  Jr 200 

Meisel,  Max  Emile 431 

Metcalfe,  Willis  S 510 

Metzdorf,  Alfred 752 

Metzner,  William  Aiphons 753 

Miami  Slaughter  House 45 

Miami  University 272 

Michigan  War 92 

Miller,  Frank 432 

Miller,  William  E 401 

Milligan,  Melvin  L 471 

Minnich,  Harvey  C 683 

Mississippi,  Discovery  of  the 15 

Mitchell,  R.  W 684 

Mitchell,  W.  H 684 

Moch,  Albert 465 

Moch,  Berman  & Co 830 

Moch,  M.  E 464 

Morey,  Sid  H 752 

Morgan,  Capture  of 122 

Morgan’s  Raid 121 

Morgan,  Thomas  J 594 

Morris,  John  E 685 

Morrison,  Charles  S 753 

Morrow,  Jeremiah 201 

Mosher,  L.  Drew 754 

Mower,  Jacob  Kreider 510 

Mt.  Union  College 300 

Mueller,  Carl  Ludwig 469 

Muller,  Michael 557 

Munster,  W.  J 618 

Muscroft,  C.  S 615 

Muskingum  College 298 

Myers,  Reno  Boyd 755 

Nash,  George  K 216 

National  Normal  University 295 

Neal,  James  E 558 

Neare,  Clarence  J 454 


Neddermeyer,  Frederick  Louis 756 

Niederhelman,  Frederick  C 558 

Norpeli,  Carl 559 

Norris,  Caleb  H 512 

Norris,  Myron  Augustine 560 

Northwestern  Territory,  Creation  of  the 31 

Norton,  James  A 368 

Noyes,  Edward  F 205 

Oberlin  College 290 

Obermeyre,  Joseph  G 335 

Ohio  Before  the  War 105 

Ohio  Company 36 

Ohio,  Division  of,  in  1750 11 

Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics 160 

Ohio  in  1860 108 

Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute 264 

Ohio  Penitentiary 167 

Ohio,  Political 138 

Ohio,  Population  of 150 

Ohio  Reformatory 169 

Ohio’s  First  President 102 

Ohio’s  Governors 139,  148,  199 

Ohio’s  Judiciary : 225 

Ohio  National  Guard 313 

Ohio  Northern  University 306 

Ohio  Schools,  Attendance  of  the 246 

Ohio’s  School  System 239 

Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home 165 

Ohio’s  Soldiers  in  the  Civil  War L26 

Ohio's  Statesmen 140 

Ohio  State  University 276 

Ohio  University 269 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 298 

Ohlmacher,  Albert 778 

Oidt,  J.  C 685 

Ordinance  of  1787 32 

Orphans’  Home,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors’ 164 

Osborn,  Herbert 645 

Otterbein  University 301 

Pardee,  Lionel  S 386 

Painter,  Clyde  R 433 

Palmer,  William  R 780 

Parre,  Jean  Auguste 757 

Pater,  Joseph  J 485 

Patterson,  E.  W 686 

Perkins,  Charles  E 360 

Perkins,  William  Thomas 596 

Perry,  Commodore 74 

Pettee,  George  D 687 

Pinger,  Anthony 614 

Pogue,  Henry 811 

Pollock,  R.  A 409 

Prehistoric  People 6 

Presidents  of  Ohio 175 

Prettyman,  Henry  Hudson 450 
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Private  Schools 260 

Price,  James  L 327 

Powell,  Arthur 687 

Probate  Courts 237 

Public  School  Library  at  Columbus 246 

Pugh,  John  J 628 

Putz,  Johann 757 

Rader,  W.  J 792 

Rainey,  Samuel  W 595 

Ramsey,  Russell  K 561 

Randall,  E.  0 219,  332 

Rattermann,  Charles  W 562 

Ravcgli,  Augustus 635 

Rayman,  Robert  E 689 

Reed,  Chas.  A.  L 633 

Reed,  Charles  S 513 

Reed,  John  G 809 

Renner,  Otto  J 562 

Republican  Party,  Birth  of  the 107 

Reynolds,  C.  E 759 

Riddle,  H.  Warner,  Jr 598 

Riddle,  H.  Warner,  Sr 597 

Rice,  Joseph  M 622 

Richards,  Rees  G 384 

Ricketts,  Benj.  M 807 

Ricketts,  Edw 808 

Riegle,  Franklin  P 433 

Ring,  Emil 758' 

Rio  Grande  College 309 

River  and  Lake  Navigation 81 

Roberts,  W.  M 760 

Robinson,  Stillman  W 644 

Rockwell,  David  L 515 

Rogers,  John  C 788 

Rogers,  William  P 708 

Roll,  William  Z 434 

Rosenberg,  Felix 791 

Rosenberg,  William  L 458 

Ross,  Walter  H 760 

Rossel,  Harry 484 

Roudebush,  W.  F 402 

Royer,  John  C 403 

Ruehrwein,  William 584 

Russell,  W.  L 616 

Ryan,  Daniel  J 350 

Saalfield,  Arthur  J 598 

Sadlier,  Francis  J 760 

Sangster,  Alb.  B 813 

Sarver,  John  M 690 

Sayler,  Milton 369 

Schaefer,  George  Herman 761 

Schiffer,  J.  V 763 

Schmiedecke,  H.  L.  F 762 

Schnee,  Frederick 691 

Schneider,  Theodore  H 764 


Schob,  Paul 476 

Scholz,  Otto,  F 764 

School  Fund 90 

Schumacher,  F.  W 493 

Schwahn,  Bertram 765 

Schwartz,  Samuel  J 567 

Scio  College 305 

Scobey,  Frank  Edgar 385 

Schofield,  Levi  Tucker 477 

Scott,  Robert  1 599 

Scroggy,  Thomas  E 370 

Seese,  Charles  F 435 

Sellers,  John  Henry 489 

Seven  Years’  War 16 

Sewall,  Willis  Fuller 49S 

Seybold,  Louis 600 

Shannon,  Wilson 202 

Shauck,  John  Allen 326 

Shawan,  J.  A 692 

Shearer,  John  L 774 

Sheppard,  Oscar 404 

Sherer,  Albert  H 693 

Shimp,  T.  W 694 

Shirer,  Harvey  H 357 

Shuff,  John  L 601 

Sieber,  George  W 406 

Siebert,  Wilbur  Henry 640 

Siege  of  Cincinnati 117 

Sisson,  Herbert  J 766 

Skiles,  William  Woodburn 373 

Slater,  Mark 357 

Sloane,  Ulric 792 

Slone,  Felix  G 511 

Smedes,  John  Marshall 563 

Smith,  Amor,  Jr 466 

Smith,  George  W 609 

Smith,  Floyd  Locke 488 

Smith,  James  D 600 

Smith,  S.  W„  Jr 820 

Smith,  Wm.  Walker 810 

Smith,  William  Walker,  Jr 437 

Smith,  Wright 810 

Smith,  J.  H.  Charles 564 

Snyder,  Joseph  H 341 

Soule,  Oscar  M 694 

Southard,  J.  H 372 

Spangler,  David  D 438 

Spanish-American  War,  Ohio’s  Participa- 
tion in  the 135 

Sparks,  Charles  S 799 

Spear,  William  Thomas 331 

Spiegel,  F.  S 822 

Sprague,  Louis  Waldemar 710 

Squire,  Andrew 564 

Stadermann,  Adolph  H 795 

Stallo,  Edmund  Kittredge 798 

Stallo,  Johann  Bernhard 797 

State  Banks 79 
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State  Normal  Schools 

State  School  Commissioner 

St.  Clair’s  Defeat 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur 36, 

Steeb,  Carl  Eckert 

Steinemann.  George  C 

Stephenson,  Young 

Sterling,  W.  S 

Stewart,  N.  Coe 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Stockdale,  John  F 

Stone,  Frederic 

Striebinger,  Frederic  ffm 

Strobel,  John  M 

Struble,  Stanley 

Stutzman,  Aaron  B 

St.  Xavier  College 

Summers,  Augustus  N 

Supreme  Court  Library 

Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 

Surdo,  Joseph 

Swartz,  John  Miller 

Swartz,  John  W 

Sweet,  Leonard  J 

Swing,  James  B 

Symmes,  John  Cleves 


255 

252 

46 

55 

630 

787 

436 

711 

766 

310 

786 

695 
784 
769 

567 

696 
296 
328 
233 
228 
768 

568 
698 
611 
518 

40 


Tayler,  Robert  Walker 500 

Taylor,  Edward  L.,  Jr 374 

Tebbs,  Arthur  Leroy 770 

Tenney,  Washington  1 439 

Territorial  Courts 227 

Territorial  Legislature 55 

Thayer,  H.  Clark 782 

Theiss,  Frank  B 569 

Thomas,  Warren 440 

Thomas,  George  T 410 

Thomas,  William  Aubrey 374 

Thompson,  William  Oxley 638 

Thompson,  Edwin  R 484 

Thompson,  Carmi  A 440 

Thompson,  Charles  H 613 

Tiffin,  Edward 199 

Tippecanoe  River,  Battle  at  the - 69 

Tobias,  James  C 513 

Tod,  David 204 

Toledo  State  Hospital 159 

Tomb  of  President  Grant 182 

Tomb  of  President  Garfield 189 

Tomb  of  President  W.  H.  Harrison 178 

Tope,  Richard  E 699 

Trostler,  M.  F 815 

Trevor,  Joseph  Samuel 801 

Trimble,  Allen 201 

Tucker,  William  T 461 

Tyler,  William  Pitt 457 


United  States  Senators  From  Ohio 143 

University  of  Cincinnati 281 

University  of  Wooster 306 

University  School,  Cleveland 260 

University  School,  Columbus 261 

Urbana  University 302 

Vallandingham’s  Campaign 123 

Van  Cleve,  J.  S 722 

Vance,  John  Luther 451 

Vance,  Joseph 202 

Vance,  William  McK 681 

Verity,  George  M 602 

Veto  Power  of  the  Governor 146 

Voris,  Alvin  C 570 

Voris,  Edwin  Francis 571 

Wald,  Gustavus  Henry 572 

Waldorf,  George  P 601 

Wagner,  Philip  Matthew 442 

Wagner,  W.  H 603 

Walker,  Otis  Upton 581 

Walker,  Wm.  McCannon 810 

Ward,  Chancey  Albert 771 

War  of  1812 70 

Warner,  A.  M 817 

Warner,  Millard  Fillmore 792 

Watkins,  Charles  D 443 

Watkins,  George  Henderson 359 

Wayne,  General  Anthony 48 

Weaver,  John  S 699 

Weaver,  W.  A 605 

Weems,  Capell  L 376 

Wendel,  Henry  Charles 625 

Weir,  William  Henry 701 

Weisbrodt,  H.  W 802,  803 

Welty,  John  C 574 

Wenner,  Francis  W 700 

Werner,  Paul  E 473 

Wertz,  Edwin  S 444 

Western  College  for  Women 294 

Western  Reserve 54 

Western  Reserve  University 287 

White,  David  Stuart 643 

Whitney,  Calvin 486 

Wickham,  Charles  P 515 

Wiegand,  Emil 709 

Wightman,  Charlie  D 406 

Wilberforce  University 311 

Wilcox,  Clinton  B 491 

Wildermuth,  Roy  L 517 

Willard,  E.  S 468 

Williams,  Charles  F 813 

Williams,  Cortes  L 408 

Williams,  James  H , 606 

Williams,  W.  J 441 

Williams,  W.  J 812 
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Willis,  J.  Madison 
Wilmington  College.. 

Wilson,  Harrison 

Wilson,  John  B 

Wilson,  N.  D.  O 

Wineland,  Leon 

Wing,  Chas.  B 

Winkler,  Philip 

Wirt,  B.  P 

Wittenberg  College. . 
Worthington,  Jesse... 
Worthington,  Thomas 

Wood,  George  E 

Wood,  Morgan 

Wood,  Reuben 


445 

308 

501 

629 

702 

772 

819 

583 

407 

300 

772 

200 

349 

482 

202 


Wyandot  s,  Bravery  of  the. 
Wyandt,  Jacob  Wellington 

Yaple,  Wallace  D 

Young,  Boston  Grimm.... 
Young,  Edmond  Stafford.. 
Young,  Edward  Leonard. 

Young,  Ed.  M 

Young,  George  Murray.  - . . 

Young,  George  R 

Young,  William  H 

Zeller,  J.  W 

Ziegler,  Franc 

Zimmer,  William 

Zimmerman,  John  L 

Zurhorst,  Edmund  H 


12 

702 

575 
516 

577 
499 
791 

576 

578 

579 

703 
773 
779 
579 
606 
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